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THE  LADIES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

A  FRAGMENT  AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  AN  OLD  ATHENIAN  COMEDY. 

PLACE. — The  South-east  Angle  of  Berkeley  Square. 
TIME. — A  Morning  in  July,  1866. 

Lady  Selina. — 'Tis  hard  upon  ten.     Since  a  quarter  to  eight 
I've  paced  up  and  down  within  sight  of  the  gate. 
Matilda  last  night  at  the  Duchess's  drum 
Appointed  a  meeting,  and  promised  to  corne  ; 
But  now  she  has  left  me  alone  in  the  lurch 
As  sleepy  as  if  I  was  sitting  in  church.     [Fawws.] 

She's  there  at  the  corner,  more  smartly  got  up 
Than  if  'twere  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  Cup ; 
Unlike  many  ladies,  who  never  contrive 
To  make  themselves  neat  till  they  go  for  their  drive, 
And  wish  before  lunch,  if  we  judge  by  their  looks, 
In  the  eyes  of  policemen  to  rival  their  cooks. 

Enter  LADY  MATILDA. 

Unpunctual  puss  !     I'm  amazed  that  you  dare 
Your  victim  to  meet  with  that  nonchalant  air. 
If  only  you  knew  what  a  storm  of  abuse 
Pive  minutes  ago  was  prepared  for  your  use  ! 
But  in  your  dear  presence,  I  always  have  told  you, 
I  can't  find  the  heart  or  the  language  to  scold  you. 
Well !     Now  you  are  here,  will  you  kindly  explain 
A  question  I  frequently  asked  you  in  vain, 
And  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  constant  depression 
That  weighs  on  your  spirits  this  half  of  the  session  1 
You've  not  to  my  knowledge  seen  Phelps  in  Macbeth, 
Nor  suffered  a  recent  bereavement  by  death  : 
Your  husband  has  ceased  to  be  plagued  by  attorneys  : 
You  managed  in  time  to  dispose  of  your  Gurneys  : 
Prom  duns  you're  exempted  :  at  doctors  you  scoff  : 
Your  son  has  got  in,  and  your  girls  are  got  off. 
Then  why  are  you  silent,  abstracted,  and  odd, 
And  deaf  to  a  whisper,  and  blind  to  a  nod  ? 
No.  85. — VOL.  xv.  u 
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And  when  you  are  spoken  to  what  makes  you  start  ? 
And  why  do  you  hum  as  if  learning  by  heart, 
And  mutter,  and  pick  at  a  thread  in  your  gown, 
And  play  with  your  fingers,  and  fidget,  and  frown, 
Like  members  whom  sometimes  I  watch  in  the  parks 
Rehearsing  a  string  of  impromptu  remarks, 
For  which,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  they  intend 
To  beg  of  the  House  its  indulgence  to  lend  ? 

Lady  Matilda. — Selina  !  The  time  has  arrived  to  impart 
The  covert  design  of  my  passionate  heart. 
No  vulgar  solicitudes  torture  my  breast. 
No  common  ambition  deprives  me  of  rest. 
'Tis  not  for  a  mind  of  my  texture  to  fret 
Though  half  Westbourne  Terrace  the  entree  should  get. 
Unheeded,  my  rival  may  labour  to  deck 
Her  trumpery  ball  with  a  glimpse  of  Prince  Teck. 
My  soul  is  absorbed  in  a  scheme  as  sublime 
As  ever  was  carved  on  the  tablets  of  time. 
To-morrow,  at  latest,  through  London  shall  ring 
The  echo  and  crash  of  a  notable  thing. 
I  start  from  my  fetters.     I  scorn  to  be  dumb. 
Selina  !  the  Hour  and  the  Woman  are  come. 

Unless  I'm  deceived,  through  the  railings  I  spy 
The  form  of  a  trusty  and  valiant  ally. 
'Tis  young  Mr.  Gay.     Since  at  Alnwick  we  met 
He  ranks  as  the  leader  and  life  of  our  set  j 
For  nothing,  except  what  is  useful,  unfit ; 
A  dash  of  the  poet,  a  touch  of  the  wit. 
A  pet  of  the  salon,  the  club,  and  the  mess, 
He  knows  he  can  write,  and  he  thought  he  could  dress, 
Until  I  commissioned  Gustavus  to  tell 
The  foolish  young  man  that  he  was  not  a  swell. 
I  own  it  has  often  astonished  me  how 
So  pleasant  a  talker  could'waltz  like  a  cow. 
In  Parliament,  where  he  as  yet  is  a  dumb  thing, 
He  sits  for  the  Northern  Division  of  something. 

(Enter  MR.  GAY.) 

Why,  Charley,  who  ever  would  dream,  I  declare, 
Of  seeing  your  face  at  this  hour  in  the  square  : — 
Too  late  to  be  still  on  your  way  from  a  ball : 
Too  early  for  even  an  intimate  call  1 
And  then  so  untidy  !     I  always  can  tell  a 
Preoccupied  man  by  his  tumbled  umbrella. 
And  why  is  your  brow  with  a  shadow  o'ercast  ? 
And  why  did  you  stare  on  the  ground  as  you  passed, 
With  one  of  those  bits  of  white  card  in  your  mouth 
Which  gentlemen  smoke  who  have  been  in  the  South  ? 

Gay. — Dear  ladies,  be  pleased  to  console  with  your  pity 
The  slave  of  a  tiresome  election  committee. 
For  this  did  I  canvass,  and  promise,  and  flirt, 
And  drink  so  much  sherry,  and  eat  so  much  dirt  1 
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Eor  this,  my  unfortunate  sister  persuade 

To  dress  in  a  buff  of  most  hideous  shade 

(Though  yellow  was  just — the  poor  girl  would  object — 

The  very  last  tint  that  a  blonde  should  select)  1 

For  this  did  I  pay  in  my  Published  Expenses 

A  sum  which  affected  my  guardian's  senses  : 

And  what  in  Unpublished  I  venture  to  own 

To  my  Eecognised  Agent  and  banker  alone  ] 

For  this  did  I  stand  on  the  hustings  an  hour, 

My  mouth  full  of  egg,  and  my  whiskers  of  flour, 

Repeating  in  accents  bewildered  and  hoarse 

That  sentence  to  which  I  have  always  recourse, 

Whenever  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether, 

About  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together  1 — 

In  order  to  sulk  on  a  quorum  of  five, 

Attempting  to  keep  my  attention  alive 

Throughout  the  degrading  and  wearisome  tale 

Of  twenty-pound  notes,  and  abduction,  and  ale, 

By  wondering  wherefore  the  witnesses  past 

Should  each  be  more  dirty  and  drunk  than  the  last, 

And  whether  the  next  one  can  possibly  swear 

To  cooler  untruths  than  the  man  in  the  chair : 

"While  over  the  window-sill  temptingly  play 

The  blithe  mocking  beams  of  the  beautiful  day, 

Which  shine  on  the  Row,  where  in  maidenly  pride 

She  dashes  along  at  her  chaperon's  side  ! 

Methinks  I  can  see  how  the  delicate  flush, 

Which  morning's  fresh  breath  and  her  steed's  onward  rush 

Across  the  fair  cheek  for  an  instant  recall, 

Contends  with  the  pallor  of  yesternight's  ball. 

Her  smile,  so  sedate,  yet  so  meaning  and  bright, 

Denotes  it  compassion,  contempt,  or  delight, 

As  bumping  about  on  his  chestnut  she  sees 

In  a  parallel  line,  half  concealed  by  the  trees, 

That  sheepish  young  lord  in  a  violet  tie 

Whom  men  christen  stupid,  and  countesses  shy  ? 

Her  tresses 

Lady  Matilda. — Excuse  me.     We  have  not  to  spare 
The  time  to  descant  on  her  ladyship's  hair. 
The  moment  has  come  for  the  metre  to  change  : 
Since  prudent  stage-managers  always  arrange 
At  this  point  of  the  piece  that  the  music  should  play, 
Eor  fear  of  impatient  spectators,  who  say  : 
"  These  folks  with  their  prologue  are  likely  to  bore  us. 
Let's  take  a  short  nap,  and  wake  up  for  the  chorus." 

[Sings.] — As  towards  the  City  on  the  Shoreditch  side 
Above  a  dreary  waste  of  tiles  we  glide, 
Rejoicing  that  the  Eastern  Coast  Express 
Eor  once  has  brought  us  home  in  time  to  dress, 
Pale  with  the  day-long  labours  of  the  woof 

We  see  the  weavers  from  their  garrets  crawl 
To  court  the  air  of  evening  on  the  roof, 

And  their  trained  flocks  of  tumblers  round  them  call  : 
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So  I  must  modulate  my  throat, 

And  pitch  a  high  and  jocund  note, 

With  melody  the  town  to  fill 

[From  Eegent's  Park  to  Campden  Hill, 

And  bid  the  doves  together  hurry 

Who  get  their  plumes  from  Mistress  Murray  : 

Though  certain  little  pigeons  "blue 

Prefer  the  feathers  of  Descou. 

Haste  to  my  aid,  nor  deem  the  summons  pert, 

Ye  stately  queens  of  fashion  and  of  fame 
Whose  palaces  in  fair  succession  skirt 

The  park  which  from  its  colour  takes  a  name  : 
And  ye  who  dwell  in  Hill  Street's  ancient  halls, 

Where  o'er  the  porch,  whose  oil-lamp  faintly  winks, 
A  rusted  quaint  extinguisher  recalls 

The  bygone  days  of  chairmen  and  of  links  ; 
Or  'midst  the  pleasant  back  streets  of  the  West 

That  lurk  'twixt  Grosvenor  and  Cadogan  Place, 
Where  newly-married  couples  choose  a  nest, 

And  with  the  wedding-gifts  their  drawing-room  grace ; 
Or  where,  remote  from  senate  and  from  court, 

In  vistas  white  of  never-ending  squares, 
The  pensioned  Indian's  undisturbed  resort, 

Par  towards  the  setting  sun  Tyburnia's  stucco  glares. 

Hither  to  the  rescue,  ladies  ! 

Let  not  fear  your  spirits  vex. 
On  the  plan  by  me  that  made  is 

Hangs  the  future  of  our  sex. 

Xo  despised  or  feeble  sister 

Bids  you  rally  for  the  strife. 
This  is  one  who  never  missed  her 

Opportunities  in  life —  « 

One  who  goes  to  Carlton  Garden 

At  the  close  of  every  week  ; 
One  that  guardsmen  leave  their  card  on ; 

One  to  whom  attache's  speak  ; 

Who  with  no  misplaced  ambition 

Has  her  social  nag  unfurled, 
And  attained  the  proud  position 

Of  a  woman  of  the  world. 

Shall  she,  then,  be  left  to  mourn  her 

Isolation  and  her  shame  1 
Come  in  troops  round  Hyde  Park  Corner, 

Every  true  Belgravian  dame. 

Don  a  light  and  simple  toilette  : 

Or,  if  any  doubt  you  feel 
Lest  the  morning  glare  should  soil  it, 

Come,  0  come,  in  deshabille  ! 
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Now  the  town  is  just  awaking, 

And  you  will  not  meet  a  soul, 
Save,  perhaps,  Lord  Chelmsford  taking 

His  accustomed  morning  stroll ; 

Or  some  swells  who've  chanced  to  linger 

Over  their  cigars  and  chats, 
Twirling  latch-keys  round  their  finger, 

As  they  loiter  home  from  Pratt's.1 

Keep  the  route  of  Piccadilly,  when  your  expedition  starts  : 

Though  the  way  be  somewhat  hilly,  and  the  crossings  swarm  with  carts. 

There  on  warm  mid-season  Sundays  Fryston's  bard  is  pleased  to  wend, 

Whom  the  Eidings  trust  and  honour,  freedom's  staunch  and  genial  friend  ; 

Known  where  shrewd  hard-handed  craftsmen  cluster  round  the  Northern  kilns — 

He  whom  men  style  Baron  Houghton,  but  the  gods  call  Dicky  Milnes. 

Lo  !  the  Duke  with  outstretched  truncheon  indicates  your  line  of  march, 

Motioning  "  Up  girls,  and  at  'em  ! "  from  the  summit  of  his  arch. 

Follow  that  luxurious  pavement  all  along  the  Dandy's  slope  : 

Past  the  spot  where  Tom  and  Jerry  robbed  the  door  of  Mr.  Hope  2 

/May  they  sink  in  outer  darkness  for  their  sacrilegious  loot, 

Just  as  his  Italian  marbles  fade  beneath  the  London  soot !) : 

Past  the  wall  which  screens  the  mansion,  hallowed  by  a  mighty  shade,3 

Where  the  cards  were  cut  and  shuffled  when  the  game  of  state  was  played. 

Now  in  those  world-noted  chambers  subalterns  exchange  cheroots, 

And  with  not  ill-natured  banter  criticise  each  other's  boots ; 

And  a  knot  of  young  lieutenants  at  their  new  club  entrance  lean, 

Little  recking  of  the  heroes  who  have  stepped  those  gates  between. 

Chen  in  front  of  Francatelli's,  where  men  never  seem  to  know 

Whether  they  may  take  their  sisters,  turning  towards  the  left  you  go ; 

.And  in  picking  out  the  foot-track  see  that  special  care  you  us"e, 

Since  the  lane  down  which  you.  walk  is  half  a  street  and  half  a  mews. 

Stay  not  till  you  reach  the  kerb-stone,  where  in  Berkeley  Square  I  stand, 

With  the  princely  house  of  Lansdowne  and  an  ice-shop  on  each  hand, 

(Overlook  a  slip  of  grammar  sanctified  by  Byron's  pen,)4 

Thinking  out  our  liberation  from  the  irksome  rule  of  men ; 

Peering  back  towards  Lady  Jersey's  ;  twirling  the  expectant  thumb. 

By  our  common  hopes  and  fortunes  I  adjure  you.     Sisters ;  come  ! 

Enter  a  number  of  Ladies. 

Gay. — No  passing  whim,  no  crotchet  vain  and  light, 
Has  snatched  you,  ladies,  from  your  Morning  Post, 

"Whose  columns  with  their  tale  of  over-night 
Give  relish  to  a  tiny  plate  of  toast. 

The  hour  is  ripe  an  evil  to  debate 

Which  threatens  over  head  and  ears  to  souse 

In  seas  of  trouble  this  afflicted  state 

Lady  Matilda. — I  think  we're  just  enough  to  form  a  House, 
And,  as  for  Speaker,  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
More  proper  person  than  our  friend  Selina. 

1  A  fashionable  evening  club  in  the  vicinity  of  Brookes's. 

2  The  reader  may  remember  that  a  valuable  knocker,  which,  with  equal  taste  and  public 
;  pirit,  Mr.  Hope  had  placed  upon  his  door  in  Piccadilly,  was  some  years  ago  abstracted  by  the 
Mohawks  of  the  period. 

3  Cambridge  House  is  now  the  Naval  and  Military  Club. 

4  "A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 
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You,  Charley,  fetch  the  roller  from  the  square, 
And  prop  it  up  to  represent  her  Chair. 
Some  pebbles  underneath  will  keep  it  steady. 

Gay. — But  where's  the  Wig  1 

Lady  Matilda. — She's  got  one  on  already  ; 
And,  if  she'll  try  the  handle  not  to  bend, 
My  parasol  as  Mace  I  gladly  lend. 
I'll  take  my  station  on  the  fountain's  base, 
Which  kind  Lord  Lansdowne  gave  our  square  to  grace  : 
And,  when  I  think  to  whom  my  seat  I  owe, 
I  hope  in  eloquence  to  match  with  Lowe. 
The  ministry,  as  decent  is  and  fit, 
Shall  just  in  front  along  the  pavement  sit, 
And  try  to  look  as  if  they  did  not  mind 
The  buffets  which  assail  them  from  behind. 
We'll  name  a  sensible  and  pleasant  madam 
To  act  for  Brand,  and  some  smart  girl  for  Adam  ; x 
Who,  when  the  younger  members  steal  away 

To  try  the  croquet  hoops,  or  eat  an  ice, 

Shall  seize  their  skirts,  and  stop  them  in  a  trice, 
And  bid  them  either  pair  at  once  or  stay. 

1st  Lady. — As  from  her  agitation  I  imply, 
Matilda  means  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye. 
We  used  to  notice,  while  together  waiting 
Behind  the  bars  of  Lord  Charles  KusselTs  grating, 
That  on  the  verge  of  any  fine  display 
Men  twist  their  feet  in  that  uneasy  way. 

2d  Lady. — She's  rising  now,  and  taking  off  her  bonnet, 
And  probably  will  end  by  sitting  on  it. 
For  oft,  as  sad  experiences  teach, 
The  novice,  trembling  from  his  maiden  speech, 
Drops  flustered  in  his  place,  and  crushes  flat 
His  innocent  and  all-unconscious  hat. 
And  my  poor  husband  spoiled  an  evening  suit 
By  plumping  down  amidst  a  heap  of  fruit 
Which  some  admiring  friend,  his  thirst  to  quench, 
Had  peeled  beside  him  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 

Lady  Matilda. — Since  Britain  first,  to  hear  her  charter  sung 
In  florid  numbers  by  angelic  tongue, 
At  heaven's  injunction  left  the  azure  deep  : 
Since  acres,  kine,  and  tenements,  and  sheep 
Enrich  the  eldest,  while  the  younger  sons 
Monopolize  the  talents  and  the  duns  : — 
Since  keen  old  Phillises  began  to  hook 
Unwilling  shepherds  with  their  daughter's  crook, 
And  bade  the  maid  neglect  the  dulcet  notes 
Of  Strephon's  pipe  for  Damon's  vine  and  goats  : — 
In  every  age,  so  rule  the  Powers  above, 
Maternal  foresight  makes  a  toil  of  love  ; 

1  Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Adam  were  the  whippers-in  of  the  Liberal  party  during  the  past 
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From  past  repulses  learns  that  all  in  vain 
The  net  is  spread  in  sight  of  any  swain  ; 
And  wins  an  uphill  battle,  foot  by  foot, 
From  Introduction  on  to  Question  put. 

I  seek  not  then  your  conscience  to  perplex 
With  strictures  on  the  mission  of  our  sex. 
No  London  mother  ever  yet  repined 
Beneath  a  burden  shared  by  all  her  kind. 
In  one  short  line  my  grievance  thus  I  state  : — 
Our  youngest  girls  come  out  a  year  too  late. 
For  in  the  days  when  Pam  retained  the  wheel 
"We  knew  the  men  with  whom  we  had  to  deal.      [Applause.] 
Then  sucking  statesmen  seldom  failed  in  seeing 
The  final  cause  and  import  of  their  being. 
They  dressed  j  they  drove  a  drag  ;  nor  sought  to  shirk 
Their  portion  of  the  matrimonial  work. 
They  flocked  to  rout  and  drum  by  tens  and  twelves  ; 
Danced  every  dance ;  and  left  their  cards  themselves, 
"While  some  obliging  senatorial  fag 
Slipped  their  petitions  in  the  Speaker's  bag. 
They  charged  their  colleagues  of  maturer  ages 
With  pushing  local  bills  through  all  their  stages  ; 
Consigned  the  dry  routine  of  public  life 
To  legislators  furnished  with  a  wife  ; 
And  thought  it  much  if  once  in  twenty  nights 
They  sauntered  down  to  swell  the  party  fights. 

But  now  what  fond  regrets  pervade  my  breast 
To  note  a  stripling,  from  some  lofty  nest 
Of  bright  historic  fame  but  lately  fledged  ; 
To  no  loved  object,  save  the  ballot,  pledged  ; 
By  travel  taught  less  sharply  to  recoil 
From  notions  grown  on  Transatlantic  soil ; 
Weaned  from  the  creed  of  all  his  kin  and  kith  ; 
On  Bentham  nursed,  and  fed  on  Goldwin  Smith  ; 
And  fresh  from  learning  at  the  feet  of  Grote 
How  governors  should  rule  and  freemen  vote  ; 
His  one  supreme  intent,  through  woe  and  weal, 
To  hold  by  Gladstone  as  he  held  by  Peel : 
Kenned  yet  negligent ;  for  want  of  taste 
In  every  groom's  and  valet's  eyes  disgraced ; 
Scorned  by  his  tailor ;  little  apt  to  mind 
Though  fashion  leave  him  half  a  year  behind. 
In  social  wiles  unversed,  a  rumoured  ball 
Extracts  from  him  no  mild  suggestive  call : 
ISTor  deigns  he  in  the  ranged  quadrille  to  stand, 
Unless  to  claim  a  fair  constituent's  hand 
Or  serve  some  party  end  ;  and,  if  by  chance 
On  one  of  our  dear  girls  he  wastes  a  dance, 
She  hears  him  wonder,  'midst  the  figure's  pause, 
How  Childers  will  dispose  of  Walpole's  clause  : 
Dread  words,  which  damp,  beyond  all  power  to  scorch, 
The  match  that  might  have  kindled  Hymen's  torch. 

And  when  at  noon  along  the  joyous  Row 
The  ceaseless  streams  of  youth  and  beauty  flow, 
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Though  azure  habit  and  artistic  hat 
Invite  to  snatches  of  half -tender  chat, 
He  turns  where,  grave  and  silent,  yet  serene, 
His  chieftain  rides  two  mirthful  troops  between, 
And  meets  the  kindly  breeze  that  fans  away 
Each  trace  and  relic  of  the  nightly  fray ; — 
The  trifling  slip,  by  eloquence  retrieved  j — 
The  words  misconstrued,  purpose  misconceived ; — • 
The  forced  and  mocking  laugh  of  feigned  surprise 
j^.      That  down  the  hostile  lines  by  concert  flies  ; — 
The  taunt  of  fear  too  fevered  to  be  just, 
And  shallowness  which  deems  itself  mistrust ; — 
The  venomed  stab  of  envy,  that  would  fain 
Assume  the  mien  and  language  of  disdain. 

Yet  long  we  suffered,  chastened  to  endure 
The  ills  that  picnics  and  July  might  cure. 
But  summer  wanes,  and  visions  once  so  fair 
Result  in  Prorogation  and  despair. 
The  mother  sees  a  wan  and  jaded  band 
Unwed,  undanced-with,  and  untalked-to,  stand. 
The  wife,  beguiled  by  dim  and  flickering  hopes 
Of  random  callers,  in  her  drawing-room  mopes, 
Or  sits,  with  ears  intent  on  casual  knocks, 
Though  Patti  sings,  sole  inmate  of  her  box. 

1st  Lady. — Yes,  indeed !     'Tis  past  all  bearing,  when  a  husband  slights 

his  bride 

Who  last  Christmas  still  was  blushing  at  her  elder  sister's  side ; 
Still  on  some  minute  allowance  finding  collars,  boots,  and  gloves  ; 
Still  to  cousinly  flirtations  limiting  her  list  of  loves  ; 
Still  by  stern  domestic  edict  charged  on  no  account  to  read 
Any  of  Miss  Bronte's  novels,  or  to  finish  Adam  Bede. 
When  she  says  to  Charles  or  Henry  :  "  Will  you  take  me  out  a  walk  ? 
Since  the  Bill  is  in  Committee  scarcely  find  we  time  to  talk  ; 
And  to-day  I  can't  go  shopping,  though  I  have  so  much  to  do, 
For  the  gray  you  bought  in  Yorkshire  always  seems  to  cast  a  shoe. 
Quite  the  nicest  way  to  spend  a  penny  is  to  hire  a  chair, 
And  from  underneath  the  lime-trees  watch  Lord  Granville  drive  his  pair. 
We  may  catch  a  look  at  Arthur,  perched  behind  his  team  of  roans  : 
,     And  I'm  told  he  soon  will  break  his  own  or  some  one  else's  bones, 
Since  he's  not  what  fast  young  ladies  prone  to  slang  would  call  a  dab. 
Then  we'll  dine,  and  run  together  in  a  cosy  hansom  cab 
To  the  Prince  of  Wales's  playhouse,  though  it  be  not  quite  the  thing, 
For  my  heart  is  set  on  hearing  pretty  Fanny  Josephs  sing. 
You  shall  have  the  soup  I  copied  from  the  Windham  Club  receipt, 
(Though  papa  declared  on  Sunday  that  it  was  not  fit  to  eat), 
Followed  by  those  salmon  cutlets  which  the  cook  has  learned  to  do, 
And  perhaps  a  little  turbot,  just  enough  for  me  and  you." 

But  the  budding  politician  "ISTot  to-night,  my  pet,"  replies; 
"  I've  a  motion  on  the  paper,  and  must  wait  my  time  to  rise  ; 
Since  in  this  distracting  crisis  ill  the  private  member  fares, 
If  he  be  not  Bright  or  Kinglake,  should  he  miss  his  place  at  prayers. 
You  may  ask  the  girls  to  dinner, — add  the  urn,  and  call  it  tea. 
Well  I  know  the  ways  of  women  when  they  get  an  evening  free  ! 
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We  shall  sit  with,  ranks  unbroken,  cheering  on  the  fierce  debate, 
Till  the  sun  will  light  me  homewards  as  I  trudge  through  Storey's  Gate 
Backed  with  headache,  pale,  and  haggard,  worn  by  nights  of  endless  talk, 
While  the  early  sparrows  twitter  all  along  the  Birdcage  Walk. 
0,  to  roam  o'er  glen  and  corry,  far  away  from  fuss  and  sham, 
Lunching  on  a  chicken  sandwich  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam, 
Tramping  after  grouse  or  partridge  through  the  soft  September  air, 
Both  my  pockets  stuifed  with  cartridge,  and  my  heart  devoid  of  care  !  " 

Gay.  — If  Ministers  wish  us  the  Tories  to  beat, 
They  surely  should  grant  us  the  leisure  to  eat : 
But  Liberal  youngsters  do  nothing  but  fast 
Since  ever  this  measure  began  to  be  passed. 
Brand  kept  me  from  table  three  nights  in  one  week 
By  hinting  that  Lowe  was  intending  to  speak  j 
Although  I  suspect  to  detain  me  he  tried, 
In  case  Captain  Hayter  thought  fit  to  divide. 
When  all  that  is  clever  at  Arthur's  or  White's 
Has  set  itself  down  for  the  gayest  of  nights  ; — 
When  the  steward  is  warned,  and  the  cook  has  a  hint 
To  see  there  be  neither  redundance  nor  stint, 
That  the  whitebait  are  crisp,  and  the  curry  is  hot, 
Since  some  one  is  coming  who  knows  what  is  what ; — 
When  winecups  all  mantling  with  ruby  are  seen, 
(Whatever  the  mantling  of  winecups  may  mean) ; — 
When  over  the  port  of  the  innermost  bin 
The  circle  of  diners  are  laughing  with  Phinn  j — 
When  Brookfield  has  hit  on  his  happiest  vein, 
And  Harcourt  is  capping  the  jokes  of  Delane  ; — 
Possessed  by  alarm  of  impending  collisions 
With  doubtful  supporters  who  count  my  divisions, 
I  crouch  'neath  the  gallery  eating  my  fill 
Of  biscuits  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  Bill : 
While  stretched  at  my  feet  a  promiscuous  heap 
Of  gentlemen  lie  in  the  gangway  asleep. 

Lady  Matilda. — One  chance  remains,  the  last  and  surest  course 
Of  injured  worth  : — a  bold  appeal  to  force. 
Through  crescent,  terrace,  circus,  and  arcade 
Shall  scouts  proclaim  a  feminine  crusade. 
Let  Knightsbridge,  Pimlico,  and  Brompton  meet 
Where  Grosvenor  Place  is  lost  in  Eaton  Street, 
While  Portman  Square  and  Hyde  Park  Gardens  march 
At  break  of  dawn  beneath  the  Marble  Arch. 
Across  Yictoria  Eoad,  with  beat  of  drum, 
Straight  towards  the  Abbey  bid  our  musters  come  ; 
Beset  the  House,  and  all  approaches  guard 
From  furthest  Millbank  round  to  Palace  Yard  ; 
Invest  the  lobbies  ;  raise  across  the  courts 
A  barricade  of  Bluebooks  and  Eeports  ; 
Lest  brickbats  fail  to  keep  the  foes  aloof, 
With  piles  of  Hansard  line  the  outer  roof ; 
Suspend  for  good  the  Orders  of  the  Day  ; 
To  serve  as  hostage  seize  Sir  Erskine  May ; 
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And  with,  one  daring  stroke  for  ever  close 

The  fount  and  origin  of  these  our  woes. 

Till  man,  who  holds  so  light  our  proper  charms, 

Is  brought  to  reason  by  material  arms, 

And  learns  afresh,  what  all  his  fathers  knew, 

His  highest  function,  our  most  cherished  due.         [Applaust 

2d  Lady.  Here  we  sit  our  treason  netting, 

Talking  words  that  might  have  hung  us, 
All  the  while  like  geese  forgetting 

There  may  be  an  Owl  among  us. 
Jokes  that  men  unthinking  utter, 

And  repent  to-day  with  sorrow, 
On  mysterious  pinions  flutter 

Through  the  laughing  town  to-morrow. 
Nought  is  over  Lethe  ferried, 

Statesman's  pledge  or  lover's  token, 
Secrets  none  securely  buried, 

Since  those  wondrous  birds  have  spoken. 
Never  knew  I  what  a  rage  meant 

Till  mamma  looked  black  and  solemn 
At  the  sight  of  Jane's  engagement 

In  the  editorial  column. 
Yes,  my  Charley,  I've  a  notion 

That  a  youth  who  shall  be  nameless 
"Wrote  TJie  Diary  of  Goschen, 

Though  he  looks  so  meek  and  blameless. 
Yet,  your  observations  jotting 

Down  until  a  note -book's  filled,  you 
Play  the  spy  on  this  our  plotting, 

Blighting  every  scheme  like  mildew, 
As  'midst  rabbits  steals  a  ferret, 

As  on  street-boys  swoop  the  beadles. 
By  the  rules  of  war  you  merit 

Death  upon  our  crochet  needles. 

[They  surround  GAY  in  a  threatening  attitude. 

Lady  Matilda. — The  "Whig  profane  who  rudely  pries 
In  regions  masked  from  vulgar  eyes, — 
Who  once  has  trod  the  sacred  rug 
Where  Tories  lounge  in  conclave  snug, 
And  listen  while  their  chiefs  recite 
The  tactics  of  a  coming  fight, 
Or  speculate  in  murmurs  low 
How  far  the  Cave  intends  to  go, — 
That  rash  intrusive  wasp  alive 
Will  never  quit  the  Carlton  hive. 

We,  less  severe,  accord  you  leave 
To  earn  an  undeserved  reprieve 
By  coaxing  with  harmonious  call 
Your  vagrant  brethren  hither  all, 
And  warning  them  in  silence  deep 
Our  counsels  and  resolves  to  keep. 
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But  choose  an  air  and  measure  new  : 
For  since  that  vocal  drive  from  Kew 
I'm  sick  of  your  Beloved  Star, 
Which,  was  so  Near  and  yet  so  Far. 

Gay  [sings.] — Gentle  hirds  of  plumage  tawny, 

Whom  the  pale  policeman  greets 
Flitting  nestwards,  as  at  dawn  he 

Treads  his  weary  round  of  streets  ; 
Tribe  vivacious,  bound  to  serve  a 
Term  of  seasons  to  Minerva ; 
This  a  poet,  that  a  sceptic ; 

Tufted  some,  and  others  crestless ; 
Eoguish,  easy,  gay,  eupeptic, 

Frisky,  truant,  vague,  and  restless ; 
Haunt  and  perch  for  ever  changing 

As  the  needs  of  gossip  call ; 
Towards  the  hour  of  luncheon  ranging 

Eound  the  board-rooms  of  Whitehall, 
Where  a  busy  race  of  men 
Tie  the  tape  and  drive  the  pen, 
Till  the  welcome  stroke  of  four 
Open  throws  their  office  door. 
There  the  food  which  suits  his  humour 

Never  yet  an  Owl  has  lacked  : 
Scraps  of  talk  and  crumbs  of  rumour, 

Here  a  guess,  and  there  a  fact. 
So,  through  each  Department  hopping, 
Culling  truth,  and  fiction  dropping, 

Off  you  fly  to  print  and  risk  it, 
When  your  crop  with  news  is  stored 
By  some  lazy  junior  lord 

Yawning  o'er  his  mid-day  biscuit. 

Once  again,  when  chill  and  dark 
Twilight  thins  the  swarming  park, 
Bearing  home  his  social  gleaning, 
Jests  and  riddles  fraught  with  meaning, 
Scandals,  anecdotes,  reports, 
Seeks  the  fowl  a  maze  of  courts 
Which,  with  aspect  towards  the  west, 

Fringe  the  street  of  sainted  James, 
Where  a  warm  secluded  nest 

As  his  sole  domain  he  claims  ; 
From  his  wing  a  feather  draws, 

Shapes  for  use  a  dainty  nib, 

Pens  his  parody  or  squib, 
Combs  his  down,  and  trims  his  claws, 
And  repairs  where  windows  bright 
Flood  the  sleepless  square  with  light ; 
1    Where  behind  the  tables  stand 
Gunter's  deaf  and  voiceless  band ; 
Where  his  own  persuasive  hoot 
Mingles  with  the  strains  of  Coote, 
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While,  retiring  and  advancing, 

Softly  through  the  music's  storm, 
Timid  girls  discourse  on  dancing, 

And  are  mute  about  Eeform  ; 
In  a  sea  of  flounces  swimming ; 

Waves  of  rustling  tulle  above  ; 
Strewn  below  the  wrecks  of  trimming, 

Shattered  fan  and  crumpled  glove. 

Hark  !  The  clock  !  'Tis  twelve  already  ! 
Now  an  owl,  of  habits  steady, 
Having  blinked  the  roost  enough  in, 

Bustles  towards  his  morning  club, 
Eager  for  his  Times  and  muffin, 
£•.          liosy  from  the  vanquished  tub, 
Hungry  as  an  athlete  brawny, 

Brisker  than  a  Treasury  whip. 
Gentle  birds  of  plumage  tawny, 

Eound  your  mate  in  coveys  trip  ! 
Tu-whit !  Tu-whoo  !  Tu-whit !  Tu-whoo  ! 

When  they  see  I'm  of  a  feather 
All  the  tuneful,  roving  crew 

Speedily  will  flock  together. 

Enter  Chorus  of  Owls. 

Chorus. — What  the  dickens  means  our  brother 

By  tu-whitting  and  tu-whooing  1 
Much  we  fear  he's  laid  another 

Pun  :  as  he  is  always  doing ; 
Or  has  hatched  a  long  acrostic 

From  the  dictionary  taken ; 
Something  fit  to  pose  a  Gnostic, 

And  defy  the  skill  of  Bacon. 
Has  he  found  the  rhyme  for  "  Lytton," 

To  complete  his  stanzas  needed  ? 
Or  the  whispered  marriage  hit  on, 

Which  we  knew  as  soon  as  he  did  It 
Can  it  be  that  he's  offended 

At  our  leaving  out  his  poem  ? 
Yet  no  insult  was  intended, 

As  the  want  of  space  must  show  him. 

But  now  for  half  an  hour  must  cease 
The  plot  and  business  of  the  piece  : 
Because  the  audience  has  been 
Long  anxious  for  a  change  of  scene, 
In  dread  of  getting,  ere  it  budges, 
As  old  as  Derby's  Irish  judges. 
So  shift  the  canvass,  while  we  speak 
A  chorus  modelled  from  the  Greek. 

We  wish  to  praise  our  sires,  who  were  a  mighty  race  of  men.1 
For  every  glass  of  port  we  drink  they  nothing  thought  of  ten. 

i  In  this  passage  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  the  jovial  conservatism  which  goes 
rollicking  through  the  long  swinging  metres  of  Aristophanes. 
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They  dwelt  above  the  foulest  drains.     They  breathed  the  closest  air. 

They  had  their  yearly  twinge  of  gout,  and  little  seemed  to  care. 

They  caught  the  small-pox  when  they  chose.     The  rules  of  health  to  meet 

With  strict  observance  twice  a  month  they  washed  their  necks  and  feet. 

They  set  those  meddling  people  down  for  Jacobins  or  fools 

Who  talked  of  public  libraries,  and  grants  to  normal  schools ; 

Since  common  folks  who  read,  and  write,  and  like  their  betters  speak, 

Want  something  more  than  pipes,  and  beer,,  and  sermons  once  a  week. 

And  therefore  both  by  land  and  sea  their  match  they  rarely  met, 

But  made  the  name  of  Britain  great  and  ran  her  deep  in  debt. 

They  seldom  stopped  to  count  the  foe,  nor  sum  the  moneys  spent, 

But  clenched  their  teeth  and  straight  ahead  with  sword  and  musket  went. 

And,  though  they  thought  if  trade  were  free  that  England  ne'er  would  thrive, 

They  freely  gave  their  blood  for  Moore,  and  Wellington,  and  Clive. 

And,  though  they  burned  their  coal  at  home,  nor  fetched  their  ice  from  Wenham, 

They  played  the  man  before  Quebec  and  stormed  the  lines  at  Blenheim.  , 

When  sailors  lived  on  mouldy  bread,  and  lumps  of  rusty  pork, 

No  3?renchman  dared  his  nose  to  show  between  the  Downs  and  Cork  ; 

But  now  that  Jack  gets  beef  and  greens,  and  next  his  skin  wears  flannel, 

The  Standard  says  we've  not  a  ship  in  plight  to  keep  the  Channel. 

And,  while  they  held  their  own  in  war,  our  fathers  showed  no  stint 

Of  tire,  and  nerve,  and  vigour  rough,  whene'er  they  took  to  print. 

The}-  charged  at  hazard  through  the  crowd,  and  recked  not  whom  they  hurt, 

And  taught  their  Pegasus  to  kick  and  splash  about  the  dirt ; 

And  every  jolly  Whig  who  drank  at  Brookes's  joined  to  goad 

That  poor  young  Heaven-born  Minister  with  epigram  and  ode, 

Because  he  would  not  call  a  main,  nor  shake  the  midnight  box, 

Nor  flirt  with  all  the  pretty  girls,  like  gallant  Charley  Fox. 

But  now  the  press  has  squeamish  grown,  and  thinks  invective  rash ; 

And  telling  hits  no  longer  lurk  'neath  asterisk  and  dash ; 

And  poets  deal  in  epithets  as  soft  as  skeins  of  silk, 

Nor  dream  of  calling  silly  lords  a  curd  of  ass's  milk. 

And  satirists  confine  their  art  to  cutting  jokes  on  Beales, 

Or  snap  like  angry  puppies  round  a  mightier  tribune's  heels  : 

Discussing  whether  he  can  scan  and  understand  the  lines 

About  the  Trojan.  Horse,  and  where  and  in  what  clothes  he  dines : 

Though  gentlemen  should  blush  to  talk  as  if  they  cared  a  button 

Because  one  night  in  Chesham  Place  he  ate  his  slice  of  mutton. 

Since  ever  party  strife  began  the  world  is  still  the  same, 

And  Eadicals  from  age  to  age  are  held  the  fairest  game. 

E'en  thus  the  Prince  of  Attic  drolls,  who  dearly  loved  to  sup 

With  those  who  gave  the  fattest  eels  and  choicest  Samian  cup, 

Expended  his  immortal  fun  on  that  unhappy  tanner 

Who  twenty  centuries  ago  was  waving  Gladstone's  banner  : 

And  in  the  troubled  days  of  Rome  each  curled  arid  scented  jackass 

Who  lounged  along  the  Sacred  Way.heehawed  at  Caius  Gracchus, 

So  now  all  paltry  jesters  run  their  maiden  wit  to  flesh  on 

A  bit  >ck  of  rugged  Saxon  oak,  that  shows  no  light  impression  ;    ] 

At  which  whoe'er  aspires  to  chop  had  better  guard  his  eye, 

And  towards  the  nearest  cover  bolt,  if  once  the  splinters  fly. 
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Then  surely  it  were  best  to  drop  an  over-worried  bone, 

And,  if  we've  nothing  new  to  say,  just  let  the  League  alone  j 

Or  work  another  vein,  and  quiz  those  patrons  of  their  race 

Who  like  the  honest  working-man,  but  like  him  in  his  place  ; — 

Who  bid  us  mark  that  artisans  their  apathy  display, 

And  prove  how  cheaply  they  regard  the  question  of  the  day 

By  forming  little  groups  of  which  some  four  would  make  a  million 

To  see  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  behind  a  blue  postilion  ; — 

Who,  proud  of  rivalling  the  pig  which  started  for  Dundalk 

Because  it  thought  that  Paddy  wished  towards  Carlingford  to  walk, 

In  slavish  contradiction  all  their  private  judgment  smother 

And  blindly  take  one  course  because  John  Bright  prefers  another. 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 


BY    LOUD   HOBART. 


FIFTY-EIGHT  members  of  an  Assembly 
professedly  representative,  in  a  country 
whose  population  is  about  thirty  mil- 
lions, and  which  is  perpetually  con- 
gratulating itself  on  the  possession  of 
self-government,  are  returned  by  eleven 
thousand  electors,  being  the  aggregate 
constituencies  of  thirty  boroughs, — that 
is  to  say,  by  less  than  one  six-hundredth 
part  of  the  whole  adult  male  popula- 
tion, and  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  electoral  body; — a  statement 
'which  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  not  only  the  people  in 
general,  but  the  electors,  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  real  representation  and  of 
that  political  liberty  which  represent- 
ation is  intended  to  confer. 

These  eleven  thousand  electors,  find- 
ing their  suffrages  far  more  valuable  than 
those  of  voters  in  general,  but  having 
no  greater  interest  in  politics  nor  any 
superiority,  intellectual,  moral,  or  ma- 
terial, and  being  usually  without  any 
means  of  judging  as  to  the  particular 
merits  of  candidates  unchosen  by  them- 
selves, are,  it  appears,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  habit  of  selling  the  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  at  least  of  requiring  a 
sum  of  money  as  the  condition  on  which 
they  vote.  The  state  of  the  case,  then, 


is  this.  An  amount  of  political  power 
sufficient  to  influence  in  a  very  impor- 
tant degree  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  whole  community  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  extremely  small  number  of 
persons,  not  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to 
have  any  special  claim  to  its  possession ; 
and  the  members  who  are  thus  sent  to 
Parliament  with  the  fate  of  the  nation 
in  their  hands  are.  sent  there  (speaking 
generally)  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  money  to  spend,  and  are 
willing  to  spend  it.  A  more  disastrous 
distortion  of  the  whole  theory  of  repre- 
sentation it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
Representative  institutions,  as  distinct 
from  other  political  systems,  have  two 
objects  in  view, — a  Legislative  Assembly 
composed  of  men  whose  character  and 
capacity  afford  security  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  (irrespectively  of  good  go- 
vernment) the  mental  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  electors.  The  result  of  existing 
arrangements,  so  far  as  these  borough 
voters  are  concerned,  is  a  degraded 
electoral  community  and  a  plutocratic 
Legislature. 

The  facts  thus  stated  in  the  way  of 
illustration  sufficiently  explain  the  nature 
of  an  evil  which  affects  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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which  appears  to  be  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  and  which  is  the  object  of  much 
clamorous  censure.  What,  then,  are 
the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed 
for  it?  That  which  seems  to  find  most 
favour  is  the  direct  and  easy  one  of 
pentl  inflictions  ; — some  persons  appear- 
ing to  suppose  that  the  proper  mode  of 
presenting  bribery  is  to  send  both  the 
seller  and  buyer  of  a  vote  to  prison, 
with,  more  or  less  of  hard  labour  as  the 
case  may  be  found  to  require.  It  is  for- 
gotten that  punishments  are  not  effectual 
in  proportion  to  their  severity,  and  that 
there  are  many  offences  of  the  gravest 
character  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  visit 
with  any  legal  punishment  at  all.  Can 
any  one  who  has  read  the  proceedings  of 
the  recent  Bribery  Commissions  suppose 
either,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  slight 
punishment  would  be  sufficient  to  put 
an  end  to  the  practice,  or,  on  the  other, 
that  a  severe  punishment  would  be  tole- 
rated by  public  opinion  and  otherwise 
than  a  dead  .letter?  The  success  of 
legal  penalties  depends  on  their  severity 
only  in  so  far  as  that  severity  meets 
with  general  approval.  Excessive  pun- 
ishments are  either  insupportably  tyran- 
nical or  wholly  inoperative ;  and  a 
punishment  is  excessive  which  any  large 
portion  of  the  public  habitually  con- 
sider-i  disproportionate  to  the  crime.  In 
this  case,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
electoral  corruption  is  looked  upon  as 
an  o:fence  for  which  the  most  appro- 
priate treatment  is  rather  a  kind  of 
pleasant  banter  than  any  very  serious 
condi  ;mnation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  an  offence  of  which  the  habit 
is  inveterate  and  ingrained  in  the  elec- 
toral mind.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
offence  for  which  a  heavy  punishment 
and  j,  light  one  would  be  equally  in- 
effect  lal.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  the 
extre  ne  difficulty  of  convicting  offenders 
would  be  an  obstacle,  apparently  in- 
super  ible,  to  success.  This  is  even  now 
all  bii  t  impossible  as  regards  the  peccant 
candilate,  upon  whom  social  discredit, 
supplying  the  place  of  a  legal  penalty, 
acts  ;,s  a  stimulus  to  the  easy  task  of 
evasic  n  ;  and  it  would  be  equally  so  as 
regards  the  elector  if  a  legal  penalty 


were  in  question.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  punishment  of  bribery,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  legal  proof  should  be  readily 
attainable  not  only  that  money  was 
given,  but  that  it  was  promised,  and 
not  only  that  it  was  given  or  promised, 
but  that  it  was  so  on  a  certain  stipu- 
lated condition ;  and  to  obtain  such 
proof,  if  both  the  parties  to  the  arrange- 
ment are  thoroughly  determined  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  barely  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  And  to  make  them  tho- 
roughly determined  to  prevent  it  all 
that  is  required  is  that  the  transaction 
should  be  punishable  by  law.  It  would 
be  little  less  difficult  to  enforce  penalties 
for  secret  bribing  than  to  enforce  them 
for  private  gaming,  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  impracticable ; — the  State 
being  obliged  to  content  itself  with  pre- 
venting, so  far  as  is  possible,  anything 
like  public  encouragement  of  the  practice. 
On  this  ground,  then,  if  on  no  other,  the 
penal  remedy  would  in  all  probability 
fail. 

But  even  supposing  that  penal  inflic- 
tions could  prevent  bribery,  it  would  not 
follow  that  they  were  expedient.  As 
already  observed,  there  are  many  serious 
offences  against  society  which  cannot 
properly  be  made  the  subject  of  penal 
legislation  however  competent  to  repress 
them.  In  the  present  case,  assuming  that 
severe  punishment  for  bribery  would  be 
effectual,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
question  whether  it  would  be  just.  Is  the 
moral  delinquency  of  the  bribed  elector 
of  a  kind  and  degree  for  which,  sup- 
posing punishment  to  be  in  other  respects 
expedient,  the  State  could  properly  in- 
flict it  ?  Having  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion of  peculiar  temptation  by  giving  an 
inordinate  and  unnatural  value  to  his 
vote,  ought  the  State  to  single  him  out 
for  signal  vengeance  ?  In  what  essen- 
tial respect,  he  may  further  plead,  is  he 
morally  worse  than  the  minister  who 
distributes  his  patronage  not  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  so  as  to  reward  his  friends  or 
gain  over  his  opponents  ?  or  (which  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose)  than  the 
tradesman  who  votes  because  a  customer 
will  otherwise  leave  him,  or  the  farmer 
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who  votes  because  lie  fears  to  lose  or 
expects  to  obtain  a  farm — neither  of 
whom  (whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  their  conduct)  any  one  proposes  to 
punish?  Moreover,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  motives  of  men,  as  distinct  from 
their  actions,  are  not,  in  any  but  very 
extreme  and  exceptional  cases,  a  proper 
object  of  penal  laws.  It  is  not  for  what 
they  do,  but  for  the  reason  why  they  do 
it,  that  it  is  proposed  to  punish  the 
purchased  voter  and  the  purchasing 
candidate.  It  is  because  the  motive 
which  determines  the  vote  of  the  bribed 
elector  is  not  the  public  interest  that  he 
is  deserving  of  censure  ;  and  if  that 
motive  is  any  other  than  pecuniary 
advantage,  such  for  example  as  personal 
feeling,  irrespective  of  political  opinions, 
for  or  against  a  candidate,  no  one  thinks 
of  punishing  it.  "What  has  to  be  shown, 
therefore,  is  that  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances which  exempt  pecuniary 
gain  from  the  rule  which  forbids  the 
infliction  of  legal  penalties  for  motives 
of  action ;  and  to  show  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty — of  diffi- 
culty which  must  be  added  to  the  other 
reasons  against  the  penal  treatment  of 
this  offence.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
reasons,  that  to  make  men  moral  by  Act 
of  Parliament  is  to  deny  to  them  the 
.inestimable  opportunity  of  becoming  so 
themselves. 

There  is  one  kind  of  punishment,  of  a 
negative  character,  which  is  or  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  operation  as  against 
bribery,  and  which  seems  to  require 
special  notice,  if  only  because  it  is  ad- 
vocated by  many  persons  who  are 
opposed  to  the  infliction  of  more  positive 
penalties  in  the  case ;  and  that  is  dis- 
franchisement.  It  might  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that  this  punishment  has 
hitherto  been  found  entirely  ineffec- 
tual to  prevent  electoral  venality,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  causes  of  its  impotence — one  of 
which  is  the  extreme  reluctance  to  en- 
force it — are  in  course  of  removal.  But, 
if  effectual,  would  it  be  expedient  ? 
This,  certainly,  is  to  be  said  in  its  favour, 
that  the  disfranchisement  of  a  con- 


stituency is  a  redress  pro  tanto  of  the 
balance  of  political  power,  since  it  im- 
plies the  transfer  of  the  vacant  seat  or 
seats  to  a  more  numerous  electoral  bocty. 
But  some  of  the  reasons  which  we  have 
found  to  exist  as  against  more  positive 
penalties  are  valid  also  as  against  this 
punishment.  It  is  unjust,  after  giving 
men  votes  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding them  with  inducements  far  be- 
yond those  of  ordinary  electors  to  use 
the  gift  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
to  deprive  them  of  those  votes  because 
they  have  yielded  to  the  temptation. 
Electors  who,  by  the  supposition,  are 
in  other  respects  qualified  for  political 
power  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it 
because  they  have  done  that  which  it  is 
to  be  presumed  electors  in  general  would 
do  if  the  State  had  placed  them  in  the 
same  anomalous  position  in  which  it  has 
placed  the  offenders.  The  remedy  is  to 
rectify  the  anomaly,  not  to  withdraw 
the  privilege.  Moreover,  any  large  dis- 
franchisement, where  the  franchise  is 
necessarily  restricted,  is,  on  the  score  of 
public  freedom,  a  serious  evil,  and  should 
not  be  resorted  to  except  in  extreme 
need.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  dis- 
franchisement whether  of  constituencies 
or  of  individual  voters.  But  to  the 
former  there  is  the  great  additional 
objection  that  every  constituency  con- 
tains electors  who  are  proof  against  cor- 
ruption, and  that  to  confound  them  in 
the  same  punishment  with  the  guilty  is 
flagrant  injustice  ;  and  the  evil  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  consideration  that  the  very 
men  who  are  thus  deprived  of  the  fran- 
chise are  those  who,  by  resistance  to 
extraordinary  temptation,  have  proved 
themselves  peculiarly  fitted  for  its 
exercise. 

The  other  expedient  which  is  most 
frequently  suggested  for  the  suppression 
of  the  trade  in  votes,  far  from  being 
direct,  is  so  much  the  reverse  that  at 
first  sight  it  seems  to  have  no  bearing 
at  all  upon  the  subject,  and  is  yet  as 
confidently  recommended  as  if  it  were 
the  most  direct  and  obvious  remedy 
imaginable.  The  real  cure  for  bribery, 
we  are  told,  is  the  ballot.  In  other 
words,  if  no  one  can  find  out  how  a  man 
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votes,  he  is  sure  to  vote  disinterestedly. 
The  very  contrary,  one  might  suppose, 
would  "be  the  effect.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  keeps 
,men  moral,  it  is  public  opinion.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  prevents  a  man  from  preferring 
self-interest  to  public  duty,  it  is  the 
feeling  that  he  will  be  generally  known 
to  have  done  so.  And  that  such  would, 
in  fact,  be  the  effect  of  the  ballot, 
in  other  words,  that  the  ballot  would 
to  a  great  extent  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject,, is  clear.  Voters  who  are  now 
independent,  and  who  are  so  partly 
because  by  being  so  they  obtain  the 
approval  of  others,  and  consequently 
their  own,  or  simply  because  by  being 
so  they  "  stand  well  with  the  world," 
would  lose  this  important  and  in  many 
cases  paramount  inducement  to  inde- 
pendence. If  any  one  will  fairly  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  his  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  the  community  in 
general  is  influenced  by  the  opinion  of 
others  he  will  be  able  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  the  standard  of  electoral 
morality  would,  cceteris  paribtis,  be 
lowered  if  the  support  of  publicity 
were  withdrawn.  But  here  the  ballotist 
interposes.  "  Cceteris  parihus"  he  says, 
"  you  are  right ;  but  ccetera  in  this 
"  case  are  not  paria.  Granted  that,  so 
"  far  as  will  was  concerned,  the  voter 
"  would  be  more  likely  to  succumb  to 
"  self-interest  under  a  secret  than  under 
"  an  open  suffrage ;  the  difference  is,  that 
"  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
"  With  every  wish  he  would  be  unable 
"  to  be  dishonest.  There  being  no 
"  bribers  there  would  be  no  bribed." 
"  But  why  would  there  be  no  bribers  ? " 
you  ask,  in  some  surprise.  "  Because 
"  no  one  would  be  sure  that  the  voter 
"  having  been  paid  to  promise  his 
"  vote  would  perform  the  promise.  He 
"  would  take  the  money  and  vote  on 
"  whichever  side  he  pleased."  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel 
as  complete  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  those 
who  form  this  estimate  of  British 
electors  should  be  those  who  are  most 
anxious  to  increase  their  number.  One 
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thing  is  certain,  that  they  are  under  an 
entire  misapprehension  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  British  borough 
elector  has,  as  we  have  seen,  a  low 
enough  conception  of  political  ethics, 
but  he  is  not  such  a  rascal  as  his  friends 
would  have  us  believe.  From  a  general 
knowledge  of  his  character  it  may  be 
inferred — and  from  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  brought  out  in  evidence  before  the 
recent  Commissions  it  is  certain — that, 
while  here  and  there  a  voter  may  be 
found  who  is  knave  enough  for  anything, 
as  a  rule  an  elector  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  sell  his  vote  will  never  dream  of 
violating  his  share  in  the  compact. 
Ballot  might  become  law  ;  but  the  sleek, 
hilarious,  and  pseudonymous  gentleman 
would  arrive  precisely  as  before  ;  would 
take  a  room  at  the  "  Eed  Lion  "  or  the 
"  Crown/'  and  would  proceed  to  dis- 
pense his  favours  with  the  most  serene 
confidence  that,  in  general,  they  would 
be  returned.  The  number  of  his  cus- 
tomers who  were  treacherous  as  well 
as  corrupt  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
increased  by  a  law  securing  to  them 
concealment  and  impunity ;  but  no 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  borough  voter,  or 
has  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missions, can  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  conduct  of  this  kind  would  be  gene- 
ral, or  that  there  would  be  any  such 
apprehension  of  it  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates as  would  make  borough  elec- 
tioneering cheap.  On  the  whole,  secret 
voting  (whatever  might  be  its  effect  upon 
that  less  palpable  kind  of  electoral  im- 
morality which  is  euphemistically  termed 
"  undue  influence  ")  would  increase 
treachery  without  diminishing  bribery. 

Further,  the  ballot,  even  supposing 
that  it  could  be  effectual  for  the  sup- 
pression of  bribery,  would  remove  only 
a  part  of  the  evil  of  which  bribery  is 
the  cause.  That  evil  so  far  as  regards 
the  elector  is  of  two  kinds,  positive  and 
negative.  The  positive  evil  is  the  de- 
moralisation of  the  voter  ;  the  negative 
evil  is  the  loss  which  he  incurs  of  the 
benefit  in  the  way  of  mental  improve- 
ment to-be  derived  from  an  independent 
participation  in  political  affairs.  But  this 
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benefit  lie  would  also  in  a  great  measure 
lose  if  the  part  which  he  took  in  po- 
litical affairs  were  secret.  In  order  that 
he  may  receive  it  in  any  but  a  very  im- 
perfect degree,  it  is  necessary  that  his 
political  life  should  not  be  isolated  and 
in  the  dark,  but  passed  in  open  associ- 
ation with  those  who  have  the  same 
privilege  as  himself; — that  his  opinions 
should  be  formed  and  advocated  in  full 
and  free  discussion  with  his  fellow  elec- 
tors, and  that  he  should  neither  be 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  confirm  them  by 
his  vote.  Thus,  even  assuming  that 
the  ballot  were  successful  as  against 
bribery  itself,  though  the  positive  injury 
which  it  inflicts  upon  the  elector  would 
be  removed  the  negative  injury  would 
in  great  part  remain.  In  other  words, 
the  ballot,  supposing  that  it  could  by 
any  possibility  avail  to  prevent  electoral 
venality,  would  restore  to  the  voter  his 
independence,  shorn  of  half  its  value. 
Political  liberty,  which  by  the  sale  of 
his  vote  he  virtually  surrenders,  would 
be  secured  to  him  in  spite  of  himself : 
but  it  would  be  secured  to  him  by  an 
expedient  depriving  him  of  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  which  make  political 
liberty  an  object  to  be  desired. 

There  is  another  supposed  specific  for 
bribery,  which  (however  desirable  it  may 
be  on  other  grounds)  is  so  far  from  being 
one  that  its  claim  to  the  character  seems 
scarcely  to  require  notice  ; — the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  to  extend  the  franchise  is  to 
enlarge  constituencies,  and  that  the 
smallness  of  constituencies  is  one  cause 
of  bribery ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
addition  which  would  thus  be  made  to 
the  number  of  electors  in  those  boroughs 
where  bribery  now  prevails  would 
(speaking  generally)  be  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  counteract  it ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  class  of  voters  admitted  to 
the  suffrage,  being  of  a  lower  social 
grade  than  those  who  now  possess  it, 
would,  it  must  be  supposed,  be  still 
more  amenable  to  the  action  of  corrupt 
motives.  Household  or  even  universal 
suffrage  would  not,  in  the  smaller 
boroughs,  so  far  widen  the  electoral 
area  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  cast  of 


the  golden  net,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  would  bring  within  its  meshes  an 
easier  prey.  It  is  certain  that,  other 
circumstances  remaining  as  at  present, 
mere  enfranchisement  would  on  the 
whole  increase  instead  of  mitigating  the 
evil. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  re- 
medies which  have  been  resorted  to  or 
recommended  for  this,  the  most  coarse 
and  offensive,  species  of  electoral  cor- 
ruption are  all  either  ineffectual  or  in- 
expedient. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see, 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  whole  question  has  been  habitually 
considered  from  a  wrong  point  of  view. 
Bribery  has  been  treated  as  an  abuse  in 
the  present  state  of  human  nature  ne- 
cessarily incidental  to  representative  in- 
stitutions, and  which  must  be  provided 
against  by  special  legislation.  The  fact 
on  the  contrary  is  that  bribery  in 
this  country  is  the  consequence  of  a 
thoroughly  vicious  electoral  system — of 
a  system  the  supposed  object  of  which 
being  to  confer  self-government  upon 
certain  persons  whom  the  State  has 
thought  it  right  to  select  from  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  for  that  privilege,  sig- 
nally fails  to  accomplish  that  object.  To 
those  who  consider  that  system  as  perfect, 
or  nearly  so,  this  remark  is  of  course  in- 
applicable. Such  persons  are  consistent 
enough  in  resorting  to  one  nostrum  after 
another  for  a  cure  ;  and  their  error  con- 
sists simply  in  supposing  that  each  in 
turn  will  either  be  effectual  or  less  mis- 
chievous than  the  disease.  But,  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  representative  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  considered  as  an 
instrument  of  political  liberty,  are  full  of 
the  most  signal  defects  it  ought  to  be 
seen  that  bribery  is  simply  one  of  the 
evils  consequent  on  those  defects,  and 
that  the  remedy  for  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  their  removal.  If  they  had  perceived 
this,  they  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to 
wTaste  time  in  the  discussion  of  futile 
expedients,  directed  not  against  the 
origin  of  the  disorder  but  against  its 
symptoms,  and  would  have  derived  from 
the  increased  flagrancy  of  the  evil  fresh 
encouragement  to  eradicate  it  by  re- 
moving its  cause. 
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The  particular  defects  in  the  electoral 
machinery  of  this  country  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  bribery  are  two.  The  first 
is  that  which  has  already  been  noticed — 
tho  unequal  distribution  of  political 
power.  It  is  time  that  bribery  should 
take  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  evils 
incidental  to  a  system  which  places  the 
government  of  a  great  country  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  persons,  with  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  privilege,  in  a  few  un- 
important localities.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  two  hundred  electors  in  one 
pait  of  the  country  should  not  return 
two  members,  when  twenty  thousand 
electors  in  another  part  of  it  return 
only  the  same  number  j  but  one  of  those 
reasons  is  that  the  two  hundred  electors 
will  be  offered  money  for  their  votes, 
and  are  very  likely  to  sell  them.  Being 
few  in  number,  the  voters  are  able  to 
der  land  a  price  which  the  candidate  can 
affc  rd  to  pay,  and  which  in  their  condi- 
tion of  life  is  enormous ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  while  the  State  has  given 
them  a  privilege  which  it  has  denied  to 
mo.st  of  their  countrymen  and  given  to 
othors  only  in  a  far  inferior  degree,  it 
has  taken  no  security  for  proportionate 
mental  superiority  or  material  indepen- 
dence. Having  assigned  by  its  arrange- 
ments a  fictitious  and  unnatural  value  to 
the  vote  and  no  corresponding  immu- 
nity from  temptation  to  the  voter,  there 
is  only  one  greater  error  which  it  could 
possibly  commit — that  of  being  sur- 
prissd  at  the  result.  Even  those  who 
are  most  urgent  for  a  "redistribution  of 
seats"  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
the  full  extent  to  which  their  case  is 
strengthened  by  this  consideration.  Ses- 
sion after  session  they  join  in  the  endless, 
proii-tless,  and  at  best  only  -half  in 
earnest  cry  for  the  punishment  of  bri- 
bery, and  so  lend  their  authority  to  the 
delusion  that  bribery  is  to  be  put  down 
by  ]  'enal  laws,  instead  of  making  use  of 
the  aatural  and  powerful  leverage  which 
it  supplies  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  or  ought  to  be  their  object 
— the  gift  of  real  representation  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

It  is,  then,  in  as  near  an  approach  as 


possible  to  that  equitable  apportionment 
of  members  to  electors,  the  perfection  of 
which,  so  far  as  those  electors  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  perfection  of  political 
freedom,  and  the  utter  absence  of  which 
is  the  utter  absence  of  that  freedom, — 
to  that  ideal  of  representation  of  which 
all  true  reformers  are  really,  though  often 
unconsciously,  in  search,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  too  successful  sophistries 
and  plausibilities  with  which  the  ques- 
tion is  surrounded,  in  spite  of  specious 
phrases  about  the  "representation  of 
classes,"  and  "  anomalies  and  irregu- 
larities," wholesome  rather  than  other- 
wise, they  will  never  rest  till  they 
obtain — that  the  more  direct  and  imme- 
diate remedy  for  venal  voting  is  to  be 
found.  Every  step  towards  this  con- 
summation is  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
bribery.  But,  though  the  most  direct, 
this  is  not  the  only  weapon  with  which 
bribery  must  be  encountered.  Under 
the  most  perfect  "  distribution  of  seats  " 
the  size  of  the  constituencies  (unless  we 
are  to  suppose  an  approach  to  universal 
suffrage  such  as  would  be  neither,  tole- 
rated nor  tolerable  in  this  country,  or 
else  a  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  representatives)  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  put  bribery,  to  say  nothing  of 
"  undue  influence,"  which  is  a  monster 
less  dependent  for  success  on  the  small 
number  of  its  victims,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  has  been  said,  there  is  another 
defect  in  our  representative  system 
which  must  be  remedied  before  bribery 
can  be  slain,  or  which,  even  if  bribery 
could  be  destroyed  without  its  aid, 
would  be  necessary  to  cure  the  disorder 
of  which  bribery  is  only  a  symptom. 
The  representative  principle,  properly 
applied,  though  it  might  be  powerless 
against  the  pressure  of  "undue  in- 
fluence "  in  cases  where  resistance  would 
be  ruinous,  claims  to  exclude  the  mere 
barter  of  votes  for  money,  by  supplying, 
except  in  minds  sordid  beyond  the 
average,  a  better  motive  than  money 
for  electoral  action.  One  of  the  two 
great  reasons  why  electors  are  bribed 
is  that  they  care  very  little  who  is 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  con- 
stituencv  to  which  they  belong,  or 
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what  are  his  political  views.     Is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  considered 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  field  of  choice  at  all ; 
and,   on  the  other,  that  whether  they 
vote  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  do  not 
vote  at  all,  they  have  commonly  about 
an  equal  chance  of  not  being  represented, 
or   rather  of  being  misrepresented,   in 
Parliament  ?     Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  when  one  or  two  persons  are  pre- 
sented to  his  choice  of  whom  he  knows 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  or  only  the 
latter,  the  voter  is  indifferent  as  to  which 
of  them  may  be  his  representative  ?     Is 
it  surprising  that  a  Liberal  elector  with 
a   very  good   prospect   of  being  repre- 
sented by  the  Tory  candidate,  or  a  Tory 
elector  by  the  Liberal  candidate,  takes 
no  particular  interest  either  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  his  views  are  ascertained, 
or  the  mode  in  which  the  government  of 
the  country  is  carried  on  1     The  wonder 
would  rather  be  if  any  spark  of  such 
an   interest  were   discoverable  in  him. 
It    is    commonly    answered    that    the 
opinions  of  electors  who  are  out-voted 
in  their  own  constituencies  are  repre- 
sented in  others.    But,  in  the  first  place, 
this  statement  is  true  only  where  the 
opinions  which  they  hold  and  care  about 
are   those   held   by  one   of   two   great 
parties  which  happen  at  the  time  to  be 
contending  for  power,  and  by  one  or 
other    of    which    all    active    political 
opinion  is  exclusively  absorbed  ; — it  is 
a  mere  accident  of  the  case,  and  by  no 
means,  even  now,  universally  applicable. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  represented  by  a  person  whom  the 
elector  has  himself  chosen,  and  another 
to  be  represented  by  a  person  who  has 
been  chosen   for   him.     The  difference 
is  quite  enough  to  decide  the  question 
whether   the  voter  shall   take  a   great 
interest,    or   none   at    all,   in    political 
affairs.     The  truth  is,  that  the  system 
of    representation   by   local  majorities, 
which  is  common  to  most  existing  re- 
presentative institutions,  is  wholly  .in- 
consistent    with    the     true     ideal     of 
representation.     That  ideal  implies  that 
every  man    qualified   for  the   electoral 
privilege  should  feel  that  he  has  a  part, 


equal  to  that  of  any  other  elector,  is 
the  composition  of  the  ruling  assembly  ; 
under  existing  representative  systems 
nearly  half  the  electors  may  be  in 
theory,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
them  are  in  practice,  totally  without 
any  part  in  it  whatever.  The  ideal  of 
representation,  moreover,  implies  that 
the  voter  shall  have  free  range  for  his 
electoral  faculty  among  the  best,  ablest, 
and  most  distinguished  men  who  are 
willing  to  offer  themselves  for  his  choice  ; 
existing  institutions  limit  him,  in  most 
instances,  to  a  few  whom  the  local 
attorney,  or  the  Treasury  "  whip,"  or 
the  place-hunters  of  the  Carlton  or 
Reform  have  provided.  The  difference 
in  the  two  cases  is  enormous.  It  is  no 
less  than  the  difference  between  political 
life  and  political  death ; — the  life  in 
which  independence,  patriotism,  and 
mental  enlightenment  are  born,  grow, 
and  expand ;  the  death  of  which  igno- 
rance, selfishness,  and  servility  are  the 
result,  and  electoral  corruption  the  most 
salient  proof.  Nor  is  a  representative 
system  conforming  in  these  respects  to 
the  ideal  by  any  means  an  impossibility. 
Such  a  system  has  been  framed  and  pro- 
posed in  this  country  by  Mr.  Hare,  and 
has  been  adopted  with  success  by  a 
foreign  nation.  It  has  been  received  in 
this  country  with  the  sneers,  customary 
in  such  cases,  of  the  ignorant  and  un- 
reflecting; among  the  more  thoughtful 
and  enlightened  laudatur  et  alget ;  the 
reasons  given  for  such  a  reception  in  both 
cases  being  its  novelty  and  alleged  com- 
plication ;  the  first  of  which  is  anything 
but  complimentary  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, since  it  implies  that  nothing 
which  is  novel,  however  excellent,  has 
any  chance  of  general  acceptance  ;  and 
the  second  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  complication  of  the  scheme 
(which  means  a  certain  minuteness  of 
detail  necessary  for  the  application  of  a 
perfectly  simple  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple) is  a  greater  evil  than  the  injustice, 
inconsistency,  and  demoralisation  which 
characterise  the  present  system.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  proposal  is  based  upon 
reason  and  justice,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  prevail; 
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indeed,  it  is  to  the  complete  adoption  of 
tli  is  scheme  that  the  views  and  argu- 
ments of  those  by  whom  each  succes- 
sive victory  in  the  cause  of  progress 
has  been  gained  are  (though  they  are 
often  themselves  unaware  of  it)  really 
directed.  Except  in  "  personal  represen- 
tation" there  is  no  real  political  liberty ; 
and  of  this  one  reason  is  that  there  is 
no  other  way  of  giving  to  the  voter  that 
intelligent  interest  in  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  therefore  in  the  choice  of  his 
representative  as  connected  with  that 
welfare,  which  can  compete  with  his 
indolence  and  self-love.  "Under  Mr. 
Hare's  scheme  the  elector  has,  in  a  gene- 
ral published  list  of  candidates,  for  any 
one  of  whom  he  may  vote  in  the  order 
of  his  preference  as  shown  by  his  voting 
paper,  some  possibility  of  choosing  a 
representative  in  whose  ability,  wisdom, 
and  patriotism  he  has  confidence,  or 
whose  political  opinions  he  approves ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  a 
very  fair  chance  of  being  wholly  un- 
represented or  misrepresented,  he  has 
the  certainty  of  a  share,  and  a  share 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  elector,  in 
the  choice  of  the  governing  body. 
TJiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  this 
system  not  only  the  number  of  persons 
proposing  to  enter  Parliament,  but  their 
qualifications  for  the  trust,  would  be 
greatly  increased.  The  entire  roll  of  candi- 
dates, thus  enlarged  and  enriched,  would 
be  open  to  the  elector,  instead  of  the 
miserable  sample  with  which  he  is  now 
in  very  many  cases  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent; and  he  would  at  the  same  time 
vote  with  the  knowledge  that  his  own 
political  opinions,  or  those  of  some 
person  in  whom  he  could  trust,  would 
bo  expressed  in  the  general  assembly. 
Under  such  a  system  there  might  still 
bo  bribery ;  but  it  would  unquestionably 
b<'  far  less  systematic,  general,  and 


shameless  than  at  present ;  and  for  the 
extent  to  which  it  existed  the  responsi- 
bility would  rest,  not,  as  now,  upon  the 
State,  which,  by  a  blundering  miscon- 
ception of  the  representative  principle, 
has  gone  far  to  create  it,  but  simply 
upon  those  infirmities  of  human  nature 
which  governments  may  foster  but 
cannot  remove. 

It  may  be  hoped,  then,  that  bribery  will 
in  future  take  its  proper  place  in  public 
estimation  as  the  result  of  defective 
political  institutions  acting  upon  a  con- 
dition of  public  morality  too  imperfect 
to  resist  their  operation ;  that  we  may 
shortly  see  the  end  of  the  fruitless 
and  mischievous  tendency  to  resort  to 
styptics  for  the  political  Pactolus,  which 
can  only  be  arrested  by  drying  up  its 
source  ;  and  that  the  cure  will  be  sought 
and  found  in  the  readjustment  of  our 
political  system  so  as  to  confer  real 
self-government  upon  electors,  including, 
as  such  a  process  would,  the  twofold 
change  which  has  been  indicated, — a 
redress  of  the  balance  of  political  power, 
and  security  to  the  voter  that  he  may, 
if  he  pleases,  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  some  person  whom  he  has 
chosen  because  that  person  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  fittest  who  could  be  found 
for  the  business  of  legislation.  Of  this 
at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
bribery  is  growing,  to  the  prejudice  of 
public"  liberty,  the  deterioration  of  the 
national  character,  and  the  discredit  of 
free  institutions  ;  and  that  if  men  will 
continue  their  attempts  to  mitigate  the 
symptoms  of  the  disorder  instead  of 
striking  at  its  root,  it  will  advance  at 
steadily  increasing  speed,  with  what 
fatal  consequence,  probable  if  not  cer- 
tain, to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
destinies  of  a  great  nation  it  is  painful 
to  foresee. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SOME   OF   THE   SQUIRE'S   PLANS    FOR 
ARTHUR. 

"  AND  BO  that  business  is  over  and  done 
with,"  said  the  Squire  to  Arthur  one 
morning  before  lunch.  "  And  now  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  over  this 
afternoon  and  begin  to  make  the  agree- 
able to  the  eldest  Miss  Granby.  It  will 
be  all  right ;  I  sounded  old  Granby  on 
the  matter.  And  at  the  same  time 
write  to  those  Oxford  people,  and  resign 
your  fellowship — cut  the  shop  alto- 
gether, and  pitch  your  white  tie  over- 
board at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  too 
late  even  now  to  leave  the  Church  and 
go  to  the  Bar.  Don't  let  me  see  those 
black  clothes  any  more.  You  must  act 
up  to  your  new  position.  One  parson 
in  a  family  is  well  enough,  but  the 
head  of  a  family  never  ought  to  be  in 
orders." 

Silcote  said  all  this  in  a  blundering 
halting  sort  of  way,  with  his  eyes 
turned  from  his  son,  wandering  up  and 
down ;  he  jingled  his  watch-chain  also 
while  he  was  saying  it,  and  was  evi- 
dently doubtful,  if  not  actually  afraid, 
of  the  way  in  which  it  would  be  re- 
ceived. He  was  not  at  all  reassured  by 
Arthur  saying,  very  coolly, — 

"  I  don't  half  understand  you.  I 
think  we  must  have  an  explanation." 

The  Squire  knew  perfectly  well  how 
hopeless  it  was  to  attempt  to  bully 
Arthur.  Still,  no  point  would  be  lost 
by  riding  the  high  horse  at  first,  whereas 
one  or  two  points  might  be  gained.  He 
was  so  afraid  of  Arthur  that  he  had 
never  unrolled  his  new  plans  to  him, 
but  had  trusted  that,  when  they  were  all 
in  train  and  half-accomplished,  Arthur 


would  submit  to  them  from  necessity. 
Hence  his  confused  announcement  of 
them,  which  puzzled  Arthur  extremely. 

"  I  am  going  to  submit  to  no  expla- 
nations or  discussions  whatever.  You 
are  now  the  heir  of  the  house,  and  I 
shall  trouble  you  to  behave  as  the  heirs 
of  great  families  are  generally  expected 
to  behave ;  with  submission  to  the  head 
of  the  house.  Yesterday  you  were  no- 
body, a  mere  fellow  of  Balliol  or  some 
such  place.  To-day  you  are  the  heir  to 
a  very  great  property;  and,  with  your 
talents,  you  must  end  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  have  let  you  have  your  own 
way  while  you  were  a  younger  son.  I 
insist  that  you  obey  my  will  now  you 
are  the  elder." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  disinherited  Tom  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  have  disinherited  that 
scoundrel,  sir.  This  morning  I  have 
made  a  new  will,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  property  unreservedly  to  you.  But 
I  will  have  my  conditions  fulfilled. 
Nothing  can  prevent  my  leaving  every- 
thing to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  if  I  choose. 
It  does  not  take  long  to  make  a  will, 
sir." 

"  You  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing, 
and  a  very  unfair  thing,"  replied  Arthur, 
steadily.  "  Tom  will  do  very  well  in 
time,  and  it  was  you  who  spoilt  him, 
as  you  are  spoiling  Anne.  As  regards 
myself,  you  might  have  had  the  civility 
to  consult  me  before  burdening  me  with 
this  wretched  property  and  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  ruining  all  my  plans  for  the 
future.  I  have  marked  out  a  plan  of 
life  for  myself,  and  the  possession  of 
great  wealth  don't  enter  into  that  plan 
at  all, — in  fact,  would  ruin  it.  Conceive 
a  man  of  my  talents  and  ambition,  and 
with  my  fanatical  ideas  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  wealth,  having  to  drag  out  his 
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life  among  the  wretched  details  of  a  large 
English  estate  !  You  must  be  mad." 

:l  Better  men  than  you  have  done  so, 
sir." 

•<  H'm,"  said  Arthur.  "  Well,  giving 
you  that  point,  the  more  fools  they.  If 
you  don't  do  your  duty  by  your  estate, 
you  are  a  rascal;  if  you  do,  you  cut 
yourself  off  from  everything  which 
makes  life  valuable.  You,  for  one  in- 
stance, make  yourself  a  member  of  a 
particular  order,  and  by  degrees  imbibe 
the  prejudices  of  that  order.  I'll  defy 
any  man  in  the  world  to  associate  habitu- 
ally with  one  set  of  neighbours,  and  not 
tale  up  with  their  prejudices.  And  I 
waat  no  prejudices.  There  is  priggish- 
nef-s  enough  at  Oxford  for  me.  A  word 
or  a  phrase  too  often  repeated  gets  a 
fictitious  value,  and  at  last  is  worshipped 
as  a  sacred  truth ;  and  he  who  dares 
handle  it  in  any  way  roughly  is  a 
heretic  and  a  villain  :  the  word  Reform, 
for  instance.  Now  about  Miss  Granby. 
I  have  not  the  honour  of  the  young 
lady's  acquaintance.  May  I  ask  why 
her  name  was  mentioned  just  now,  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  ?" 

"  She  has  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
Ar.lmr,  and,  if  I  could  see  her  my 
davghter-in-law,  I  should  not  have  a 
wish  ungratified." 

"  You  want  to  see  her  eighty  thousand 
poiinds  in  the  family?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  marry  her 
yoirself?  You  are  not  old,  you  are 
quite  as  good-looking  as  ever  I  remember 
you  to  have  been,  and  she  would  sooner 
ha^  e  you  than  me.  There  would  not  be 
the  same  disparity  in  your  ages.  You 
know  she  is  old  enough  to  be  my 
mo  Jier." 

' :  Then  you  are  determined  to  thwart 
me  in  this  ? " 

i:  Most  assuredly." 

'  Take  care,  sir." 

' :  I  shall  take  very  good  care  I  don't 
ma'ry  Miss  Granby.  Come,  don't  let 
us  quarrel;  we  quite  understand  one 
another.  Tom  will  distinguish  himself, 
anc  be  taken  back  into  favour  again. 
You  know  he  has  got  a  commission  in 
the  Austrian  army  ? " 


"  No.  It  is  impossible.  The  regu- 
lations would  not  permit  of  it." 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  our  aunt, 
the  Princess,  at  Vienna,  it  seems.  She 
has  managed  it.  He  is  fiddling  at  the 
top  of  the  tune  there." 

"  With  her  money,  I  suppose." 

"  So  /  suppose." 

"  He  will  ruin  her,  as  he  would  have 
ruined  me." 

"  I  fear  there  is  very  little  doubt 
of  it." 

"  Can't  you  warn  her "? " 

"  Yes,  1  can  warn  her,  and  so  I  can 
warn  her  brother,  my  most  gracious 
father ;  and  so  I  can  warn  the  thorough- 
going Radicals :  but  with  the  same 
result  in  every  case." 

"It  is  a  bad  business,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  Your  aunt  is  very  foolish, 
Arthur.  And  she  has  got  a  very  pretty 
bit  of  money  of  her  own.  She  has  a 
terribly  slippery  tongue,  but  she  can't 
have  a  bad  heart.  Arthur,  I  believe 
she  is  very  fond  of  me  still,  and  I  have 
not  spoken  a  civil  word  to  her  this 
twenty  years." 

"  More  shame  for  you,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Why  can't  you  be  kind  to  her  1  It  is 
all  nonsense,  you  know." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  the  Squire.  "  Come, 
I  wish  you  would  drink  some  more  of 
this  wine ;  it  is  real  Clos  Vourgeot,  qf 
the  first  cms.  I  imported  the  hogs- 
head with  Cass  of  Northcote  and  Sir 
Charles  Haselburn ;  you  can  get  no  such 
claret  at  Oxford." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it ;  but  I  take  very 
little  wine." 

"  I  fear  you  don't  take  enough.  What 
makes  you  so  pale  ?  You  get  paler  year 
by  year :  sometimes  you  look  quite 
ghastly." 

"  Yet  I  never  look  ill,  do  1 1  I  work 
a  great  deal — a  very  great  deal — and 
very  much  by  night.  In  consequence 
of  something  a  fellow-tutor  said  to  me 
a  few  years  ago,  I  determined  to  work 
mathematics  up  to  the  Cambridge  stand- 
ard, and  I  have  done  so.  I  am  now 
examiner,  and  correcting  the  papers 
last  term  has  pulled  me  down.  Don't 
mention  my  health.  I  dislike  it.  I 
am  perfectly  well." 
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"  On  your  honour  1 " 

"  On  my  honour.  I  have  never  had 
a  day's  illness  since  I  was  a  boy.  The 
reason  I  dislike  the  mention  of  it  is 
that,  to  me,  the  loss  of  health  would  be 
such  a  hideous  disaster." 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  you  well  married, 
Arthur." 

"  I  thought  we  had  done  with  Miss 
Granby." 

"  So  we  have,  if  you  like.  One  could 
as  soon  make  water  mix  with  oil  as 
make  you  marry  any  one  you  did  not 
like ;  unless  you  made  it  out  to  be  your 
duty,  and  it  don't  seem  to  be  part  of 
your  duty  to  obey  your  father.  We 
will  say  nothing  more  about  her.  I 
should  not  object  to  any  other,  provided 

she  was ;  provided  she  met  your 

views,  of  course.    Is  there  such  a  one  ? " 

Arthur,  usually  so  pale,  was,  in  spite 
of  himself,  burning  red  as  he  answered, 
steadily,  "No." 

"  You  are  perfectly  certain  that  you 
mean  what  you  say,  Arthur,  and  that 
there  is  no  young  lady  whatsoever  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  certain,"  replied  Ar- 
thur, looking  his  father  steadily  in  the 
face,  and  getting  by  degrees  less  fiery 
hot  about  the  ears.  "  There  is  no  one 
whatever." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  It  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind. 
That  sort  of  thing  never  does,  depend 

tipon  it Well,  I'll  say  no  more. 

^ow,  can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?    You 
must  want  some  money." 

"  I  don't  want  any  money,  thank  you. 
But  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
reconsider  the  measure  of  turning  the 
widow  Granmore  and  her  sons  out  of 
their  farm." 

"  They  shall  stop  in  if  you  like,  at 
your  request." 

"  I  only  want  justice  done.  I  only 
want  to  see  that  you  don't  do  yourself 
more  injustice  with  the  country.  What 
-is  your  case  1 " 

The  Squire  stated  it  eagerly  and 
volubly — delighted  to  have  a  chance  of 
justifying  himself  before  a  perfectly  un- 
biassed person.  "  Case,  sir  1  it  is  all  on 
my  side.  I  allowed  her  and  her  three 
lubberly  sons  to  keep  the  farm  on  after 


Granmore's  death,  on  certain  conditions 
as  to  crops  and  fences,  not  one  of  which 
has  been  fulfilled ;  they  have  neither 
brains,  energy,  or  capital  to  fulfil  them. 
She  is  ruining  my  land.  She  is  destroy- 
ing the  capital  on  which  she  professes 
to  be  paying  interest.  She  is  living  on 
me.  She  is  breaking  every  law  of  po- 
litical economy ;  and  I  have  given  her 
notice.  I  cannot  have  my  land  destroyed 
by  other  people's  widows  :  but.  after  all. 
it  is  as  good  as  your  land  now,  and,  if 
you  say  let  her  stay,  she  shall  stay. 
Only  I  warn  you  that,  if  you  are  going 
to  manage  the  estate  on  these  principles, 
you  had  better  let  me  marry  Miss 
Granby  in  real  earnest,  and  accept  a  rent 
charge." 

"  Well,"  said  Arthur,  "  in  strict  jus- 
tice your  case  is  a  good  one;  she  has 
certainly  no  more  right  to  ruin  your  land 
than  to  pick  your  pocket.  Send  the 
baggage  packing.  You  are  only  a  capi- 
talist, you  know,  and  must,  in  mere 
honesty  towards  the  State,  behave  as 
any  other  capitalist.  If  she  is  actually 
over-cropping  the  land,  she  ought  to  go 
on  every  ground.  I  am  quite  convinced." 
And  so  Arthur  rose,  whistling. 

"  Is  there  no  middle  course  ?"  said  the 
Squire,  before  he  had  reached  the  door. 

"Eh?" 

"  Any  middle  course.  Nothing  short 
of  turning  her  out  V 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is  a  middle  course,  if 
you  think  yourself  justified  in  pursuing 
it.  Renew  her  lease  for  a  shorter  term 
on  more  stringent  conditions,  and  lend 
her  some  money  at  four  per  cent,  to 
start  with.  She  knows  what  she  is 
about  fast  enough.  That  is  a  middle 
course.  I  don't  recommend  it,  or  other- 
wise ;  I  only  point  it  out." 

"  Well,  I  will  follow  your  advice  then, 
young  sir.  Is  it  the  new  fashion  at  Ox- 
ford to  incur  obligations  and  shirk  out 
of  the  acknowledgment  of  them, — to 
persuade  a  man  to  do  what  you  wish  in 
such  an  ill-conditioned  manner  that  the 
objection  actually  appears  to  be  on  your 
side  ?  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  Arthur, 
and  most  humbly  thank  you  for  asking 
me." 

Arthur  left  the  room,  and  was  gone 
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about  ten  minutes.  When  he  returned 
he  <:ame  in  very  gravely,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  Squire's  shoulder. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  all  your  kindness  to  me, 
mor-3  particularly  in  this  matter  about 
the  farm.  I  will,  in  everything,  follow 
you]-  wishes  as  far  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  my  private  judgment.  I  have 
not  behaved  well  to  you  to-night,  and  I 
ask  your  forgiveness." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
SOME  OF  ARTHUR'S  PLANS  FOR  HIMSELF. 

IT  cost  him  something  to  say  those  last 
words,  even  to  his  own  father.  , 

How  far  can  a  man,  even  of  the 
strongest  will,  succeed  in  curing  the 
faults  of  his  character?  He  may  repress 
them,  and  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of 
other  people  almost  entirely,  but  they 
are  uhere  incubating.  And  when  the 
moral  system  gets  out  of  order,  the 
moral  gout  gets  twitching  again.  A 
man  has  generally  contracted  all  the 
faults  of  character  he  will  ever  be 
plagued  with  this  side  of  the  grave 
before  he  is  sixteen ;  some  being  heredi- 
tary, some  coming  through  foolish  educa- 
tion, and  some  through  evil  opportunity. 
The  life  of  the  most  perfect  saint  would 
be  the  life  of  a  man  who  by  misfortune 
had  found  himself  at  years  of  discretion 
the  lieir  to  a  noble  crop  of  evil  moral 
instil  icts,  including  of  course  the  accursed 
root  of  the  whole  evil  tree,  selfishness ; 
and  yet  who  had  succeeded,  through  all 
states  of  ill  health,  poverty,  and  the 
temptation  of  prosperity,  in  keeping 
them  in  repression ;  in  never  even  be- 
tray ing  to  the  world  the  fact  of  the 
temptation;  the  fact  of  the  evil  dis- 
position existing  at  all :  knowing  him- 
self to  be  often  in  wish  a  sinner,  yet 
acting,  throughout  his  life,  in  every 
relation  like  a  saint.  Such  a  character 
is  possible,  and  yet  even  of  such  a  cha- 
racter one  could  not  say  that  he  had 
cured  his  worse  instincts ;  one  could 
only  say  that  he  had  most  nobly  sup- 
pressed them. 

Th;re  are  those   who  hold  the  very 


noble  and  glorious  belief  that,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  persistent 
imitation  of  Christ,  evil  instincts  them- 
selves become  eradicated,  and  at  the 
last  that  the  soul  itself  quits  the  body 
in  perfect  accord  with  her  Saviour. 
Of  such  a  divine  creed  let  us  speak 
with  reverence,  and  deep  admiration. 
We  have  not  to  do  with  such  great  and 
deep  matters  here.  We  are  speaking 
of  the  world  worldly. 

We  are  speaking  of  Arthur  Silcote  : 
a  man  who  took  pride  in  dexterously, 
and  with  shrewd  common  sense,  steering 
clear  of  the  Pantheists  of  those  times 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Tractarians  on 
the  other :  destructively  snapping,  bit- 
terly enough  at  times,  at  the  weak  points 
of  each  ;  and  constructively  building  up 
a  most  queer  and  adaptive  form  of  ortho- 
doxy, which  the  more  advanced  and 
embittered  spirits  on  either  side  agreed 
(in  that  if  in  nothing  else)  would  cer- 
tainly get  him  a  bishopric  in  the  end. 

He  was  no  saint,  although  a  man  of 
perfect  purity  in  morals,  and  one  who 
made  duty  and  self-sacrifice  (as  he 
thought)  the  first  objects  of  his  lite.  If 
you  told  him  that  ambition  and  love  of 
power  were  the  mainspring  of  most  of 
his  actions,  he  would  honestly  admit  it, 
and  say  coolly  in  addition  that  he  felt 
himself  fit  for  power,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  his  duty  to  acquire  it.  Con- 
tinual and  uninterrupted  success  from 
his  very  youth  had  developed  in  him 
that  form  of  selfishness  which  we  call 
self-confidence.  He  had,  with  his  self- 
confidence,  taken  stock  of  this  same  vice 
among  other,  real  and  imaginary,  im- 
perfections, to  be  cured  in  his  scheme 
of  making  himself  a  perfect  and  suc- 
cessful character  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pip  when 
he  wrote  out  a  schedule  of  his  debts  and 
left  a  margin,  thought  it  was  as  good 
as  paying  them,  so  Arthur,  when  he 
wrote  down  "  overweening  self-confi- 
dence" in  the  analysis  of  his  character, 
alongside  of  gluttony  and  laziness, 
thought  that  the  former  devil,  being 
en  visage,  was  of  necessity  laid  with  the 
two  others.  Nevertheless  Arthur  had 
been  a  prig  at  school  sometimes,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  spasmodic  efforts  to 
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the  contrary,  was  a  little  of  a  prig  now. 
He  was  a  man  whose  goodness  shamed 
one,  hut  he  was  without  the  quality 
of  bonhomie  now,  as  he  was  five  years 
hefore,  when  the  old  tutor  at  Balliol 
warned  him  of  this  fault  in  his  character, 
and  when  he  so  faithfully  determined 
to  amend  it. 

His  influence  among  undergraduates 
was  less  than  nothing.  The  year  of  his 
proctorship  he  was  nearly  howled  out 
of  the  theatre  ;  although  no  one  was 
able  to  bring  a  single  case  of  injustice 
against  him.  Perfectly  without  blame 
himself,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  make 
allowances  for  lads  scarcely  younger 
than  himself.  He  had  been  warned 
about  the  reckless  stinging  use  of  his 
tongue  by  wise  and  good  friends,  and 
he  thought  he  had  conquered  that  habit 
at  least ;  but  with  overwork  the  old 
habit  came  back,  and  his  sentences 
against  undergraduates  were  embittered 
sometimes  by  cruel  words,  so  that  men 
said  they  would  sooner  be  rusticated 
by  the  other  proctor  than  gated  by  him. 
His  manner  as  an  examiner,  too,  was 
cold,  contemptuous,  and  inexorable  ; 
the  "  shady "  man,  whose  cruel  fate 
left  him  to  Silcote  of  Balliol,  felt  him- 
self half  plucked  before  he  began.  And 
yet  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  men, 
all  of  the  first  mark  in  the  University, 
who  believed  in  him,  as  Jourdan  be- 
lieved in  the  young  artillery  officer 
Buonaparte,  and  who  swore  that  he 
was  not  only  the  cleverest,  but  the  best 
and  kindest  fellow  alive. 

His  ideas  about  women,  about  their 
powers  of  intellect,  their  great  weight  in 
the  social  scale — whether  just  or  un- 
just,— their  natural  capabilities  of  learn- 
ing logical  reasoning — wrhether  their 
sentimental  conclusions  came  from  an 
inferior  intellect  or  from  the  want  of 
a  university  education — are  not  of  much 
value,  seeing  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  them.  But  he  would 
reel  it  you  off  by  the  yard  about  women, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  comfort- 
ably, and  would  leave  you  with  the 
impression  that  they  were  to  be  toler- 
ated, but  that  he  did  not  think  much 
of  them.  Miss  Austen?  Oh  certainly, 


but  then  any  one  could  write  a  novel. 
Her  novels  far  better  than  Smollett's 
or  Fielding's  ?  Certainly,  they  were 
more  entertaining,  and  were  without 
the  element  of  coarseness.  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  and  Miss  Herschell  1  They  had 
shown  a  certain  capacity  for  figures. 
Mrs.  Hemans  1  Pretty  idea  of  rhythm  and 
pathos.  Miss  Barrett  1  Well,  he  would 
give  you  Miss  Barrett,  if  you  came  to 
that,  provided  you  admitted  her  to  be 
an  exception — otherwise  would  argue  on 
until  it  was  time  to  knock  out  of  col- 
lege. Madame  Dudevant,  then  1  JSTo, 
on  no  account.  She  only  reproduced 
that  rebellion  against  formulas  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  lower  thought  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Mere  over-stated  cases  against 
old  formulas  did  not  constitute  original 
thought.  She  was  Heine's  youngest  sister's 
ghost,  without  his  powers  of  epigram  or 
rhythm.  Miss  Bronte?  A  good  and 
nervous,  though  coarse,  describer  of  a 
narrow  landscape.  And  so  on :  on  this, 
as  on  every  other  subject,  apt  to  be  bitter 
when  he  knew  his  subject,  and  trying 
to  be  smart  when  he  did  not. 

One  Christmas-day,  as  the  reader  may 
remember,  a  most  absurd  accident  threw 
him  very  awkwardly  against  his  brother's 
governess,  Miss  Lee.  He  had  enter- 
tained a  considerable  objection  to  that 
young  lady,  and  his  more  intimate  in- 
troduction to  her  had  been  exceedingly 
unfortunate ;  but  fate  would  have  it 
that  he  should  try  to  remove  that  awk- 
wardness by  sitting  beside  her  and  talk- 
ing to  her.  Perfect  physical  beauty  and 
grace,  combined  with  propinquity  and 
opportunity,  will  have  their  due  effect 
as  long  as  there  are  finely-organized  men 
and  women  in  the  world ;  and  so  Arthur, 
by  the  end  of  that  somewhat  memorable 
evening,  discovered  that  Miss  Lee  was 
not  understood  where  she  was,  and  that 
her  studies  required  directing,  and  her 
mind  forming  :  in  short,  he  determined 
to  devote  a  little  of  his  spare  time  to 
taking  Miss  Lee  in  hand,  and  seeing 
whether  or  no  it  was  too  late  to  make 
anything  of  her. 

Apparently  there  were  considerable 
hopes  that  Miss  Lee  would  not  become  an 
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uttei  castaway.  He  evidently  had  great 
expectations  of  doing  something  with 
her,  though  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day ; 
some  hope  of  providing  her  with  fixed 
opinions  on  which  to  shape  her  charac- 
ter, end  of  giving  her  an  object  in  life. 
He  took  to  his  task  with  a  will,  and 
Miss  Lee's  profound  submissive  reverence 
evidently  gave  him  satisfaction,  for  he 
persevered  in  a  way  which  drew  the 
warn  est  praise  from  his  brother.  She 
was  ignorant  of  poetry  (she  suppressed 
the  fact  of  a  tolerably  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  Byron) ;  she  must  be  intro- 
duced to  the  exquisite  tender  purity  of 
Tennyson,  and  have  the  deeper  passages 
explained  to  her — sometimes,  Madam 
Dora  declares,  in  the  square  by  moon- 
light. She  was  ignorant  of  history ;  he " 
was  liind  enough  to  read  to  her  aloud 
the  account  of  a  Highland  fight,  in 
which  thirty  people  were  killed  with  the 
usual  brutality,  in  the  sonorous  prose  of 
the  la  jQ  Lord  Macaulay.  Further,  Miss 
Lee's  touch  on  the  piano  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  it  wanted  firmness  for 
sacred  music ;  and  nothing  but  Arthur's 
continued  attention  cured  her  of  the 
odious  habit  of  keeping  her  wrists  higher 
than  the  keys.  In  short,  it  was  the  old 
story — Monseigneur  amused  himself.  He 
was  si  tort  and  sharp  with  her  at  times, 
and  ai  times  angry,  for  the  poor  girl, 
though  not  naturally  dull,  was  dull  by 
habit  j  and,  used  as  she  was  to  reckless 
freedom,  at  times  his  drilling  and  his 
exigen  ?e  were  almost  unbearable. 

At  fi  rst  she  submitted  to  him,  and  used 
her  ev  jry  effort  to  please,  from  mingled 
motives  of  respect,  of  fear,  and  of  the 
wish  to  attract  him.  He  was  in  her 
eyes  a  very  great  man  indeed,  a  king 
among  men,  a  man  respected,  consulted, 
and  lo  )ked  up  to  by  all  the  other  men 
she  kn  $w  of,  the  savage  old  Squire  in- 
cluded ;  a  man  whose  prestige  was  para- 
mount in  their  little  world,  and  whom 
she,  an  I  indeed  others,  believed  to  have 
the  san  e  weight  and  consideration  in  the 
world  is  he  had  in  his  own  family  : 
there  are  such  men  in  most  families 
which  ;  ,re  removed  from  the  real  world. 
So  she  had  begun  by  trying  to  please 
him,  ani  gain  his  esteem  (and  his  admi- 


ration too,  perhaps,  for  she  had  a  look- 
ing-glass) ;  and  went  on  to  find  that  he 
was  wondrous  handsome,  and  that  his 
speech  was  so  pregnantly  suggestive  of 
all  kinds  of  unknown  knowledge,  and 
of  sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  of 
which  she  had  never  dreamt,  that  she 
had  forgot  about  her  beauty,  and  won- 
dered how  he  could  ever  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  notice  one  so  far  inferior  to 
him  in  every  way  as  herself.  If  after 
i^i  fiasco  of  his  on  the  Christmas  even- 
ing, she  had  thought  of  attracting  him 
by  her  face,  that  idea  soon  passed 
away.  She  forgot  herself  by  comparison 
of  herself  with  him ;  in  short,  to  use  the 
old  formula,  the  poor  girl  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  him.  In  an  innocent  silly 
way  she  had  thought  she  would  have 
liked  a  lover  to  fetch  and  carry  for  her. 
She  had  got  one  with  a  vengeance ;  but 
there  was  no  fetch  and  carry  about  this 
one. 

And  Mr.  Arthur  all  this  time  1  Why, 
Mr.  Arthur  could  look  his  father  straight 
in  the  face  and  say  there  was  no  woman 
in  the  case  at  all,  and  mean  it  too.  But 
his  temper  began  to  suffer  in  these 
times.  In  Convocation  and  in  Common 
Eoom  he  was  getting  an  ugly  name  in 
that  way,  and  his  best  friends  were 
lamenting  it.  His  enemies,  who  were 
many,  allowed  him  any  amount  of 
ability,  but  said  that  his  temper  had 
always  been  bad,  and  was  getting  worse, 
and  that  his  temper  would  shelve  him 
effectually.  His  friends  said  that  there 
was  not  a  better-hearted  fellow  in 
Christendom,  but  that  he  was  trying  too 
much,  and  that  his  nerves  were  getting 
shaky.  Neither  party  knew  that  his 
fresh  irritability  arose  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  thinking  too  much  of  his  brother's 
governess,  and  steadily  trying  to  deny 
the  fact  to  himself, — that  towards  the 
end  of  each  term  he  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  forgetting,  or  believing  that 
he  had  forgotten,  the  existence  of  such 
a  person  ;  but  that  at  the  beginning  of 
each  vacation  his  wilful  legs  carried  him 
to  his  brother's  schoolroom,  where  he 
saw  her  again  ;  and  found  her  improved 
in  intelligence  and  beauty  each  time ; 
proving  by  her  improvement  that  she 
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had  perpended  every  hint  and  sugges- 
tion of  his,  and   acted  on  them  with 
diligent  reverence,  and  an  intelligence 
which  seemed  to  "  square"  itself  (mathe- 
matically speaking)  month  after  month, 
and  promised   in  time  to  heconie  very 
great.     He   began    to   see  that  in  this 
sometime    dowdy    careless    girl    there 
existed  a  very   noble   nature,  and  not 
a    little    intellect;    and   that   he    had 
awakened  them.      He  wished  he   had 
never  seen  her  a  hundred  times  a  week. 
If   he   ever,   in  his   inexorable   plans, 
"  contracted   an  alliance"    (he  had  no 
idea  of  your  Darby-and- Joan  marriages) 
he  must  have,  first  of  all,  "  connexion." 
Such  a  preposterous  action  as  that  of 
marrying  Miss  Lee  meant  ruin,  retire- 
ment to  a  college  living,  and  a  wasted 
life.    It  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an 
instant.     And  besides,  the  girl's  man- 
ners !  He  could  train  her  in  other  ways ; 
but  what  man  could  speak  to  a  wroman 
on  the  subject  of  manners?    It  was  a 
worse  matter   than  the    "  connexion  " 
business.     Yahoo  brothers-in-law  were 
bad   enough,  but   they  might  be  pen- 
sioned.    A  wife  whose  family  was  with- 
out interest  was  bad  enough  too  ;  but 
a  wife  who  was  so  utterly  without  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  ways  of  the  world 
as  was  Miss  Lee,  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOME  OF  MR.  BETTS'S  PLANS  FOR  HIMSELF 
AND   OTHERS. 

ONE  of  the  circumstances  which  it  now 
becomes  necessary  to  notice  more  pro- 
minently is  the  extraordinary  friendship 
which  had  sprung  up  between  Squire 
Silcote  and  Mr.  Betts. 

It  had  begun  in  the  battle-royal  with 
the  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  faction,  about 
the  removal  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  into 
the  country.  Mr.  Betts's  shrewdness, 
his  bold  bull-dog  style  of  fighting,  the 
rough  carelessness  of  speech  natural 
enough  in  a  somewhat  coarse  man  find- 
ing himself  among  superiors,  who  were 
perfectly  aware  of  his  antecedents,  and 
very  much  inclined  to  snub  him  ;  more 


than  all,  perhaps,  his  intense  dislike 
and  contempt  for  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss — 
natural  enough,  also,  for  men  of  his  class 
are  very  apt  to  hate  the  class  next  above 
them :  all  these  things,  combined  with  the 
profoundest  respect  for  the  Squire  him- 
self, had  won  Silcote's  heart,  and  he  had 
admitted  Betts  to  his  intimacy  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  As  time  went  on 
he  found  that  Mr.  Betts  suited  him,  and 
became  necessary  to'  him ;  and  Arthur, 
coming  suddenly  from  Oxford  once,  was 
very  much  astonished  to  find  Mr.  Betts 
quietly  ensconced  opposite  his  father 
before  the  fire,  with  dessert  and  wine  be- 
tween them,  as  comfortable  as  could  be. 
"This  is  queer,"  he  thought,  "but  it 
may  lead  to  good.  Algy's  head  trum- 
peter as  the  governor's  chief  confidant. 
If  the  fellow  will  not  trumpet  too 
loud,  this  may  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
good.  I  wonder  if  he  has  tact  enough 
to  see  that." 

He  had  quite  as  much  tact  as  Arthur 
in  his  way.  He  once,  in  a  natural  man- 
ner, when  the  conversation  led  easily  up 
to  the  point,  mentioned  Algy's  noble 
behaviour  to  him  in  a  manly  straight- 
forward way,  and  left  the  leaven  to 
work/ 

"  It'll  end  in  a  legacy,  mayhap  ;  but, 
as  for  that,  the  Squire's  is  a  better  life 
than  Algernon's.  I'll  do  all  I  can  ; 
but  time  is  the  word,  and  caution. 
That  old  Princess  !  I  wish  she  was 
choked  with  her  diamonds,  or  smothered 
in  one  of  her  satin  gownds,  or  hung  in 
her  own  Yallanceens.  I'd  give  a  ten 
pun'  note,  my  lady,  to  know  what  games 
you  have  been  up  to  in  foreign  parts 
in  your  time,  and  why  you  are  ever- 
lastingly bobbing  up  and  down  to 
Kriegsthurm's  in  a  black  veil.  There's 
a  nail  loose  in  one  of  your  shoes, 
Madam,  or  you  wouldn't  be  hand  and 
glove  with  the  most  pig-eyed,  false- 
hearted, ten-languaged  "  (Mr.  Betts  dis- 
trusted, with  a  true  British  distrust, 
those  who  spoke  foreign  tongues)  "  ras- 
cal in  Europe.  I  could  buy  your 
secret  of  him,  my  lady,  if  I  was  rich 
enough;  but  where  would  be  the  use 
of  sporting  my  shillings  against  your 
pounds?  Old  Frankypanny  knows  all 
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about  yon,  too,  but  lie  is  such  a  stuck- 
up,  honourable,  poverty-struck  old  swell 
that  I  as  much  dare  ask  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  There's  old  Miss  Baylock, 
too ;  I  was  present  when  she  was  in  the 
library,  rummaging  among  the  old  books 
according  to  custom ;  and  she  was  talk- 
ing as  pleasant  to  me  as  need  be,  and 
as  confidential ;  but  when  you  came  in, 
rustling  with  your  silks,  she  shut  up, 
did  the  old  girl,  all  in  a  minute,  as  tight 
as  a  Ohubb's  safe,  and  begins  a  bowing 
and  scraping,  and  sticking  her  old  nose 
in  tho  air  ;  ay,  and  looked  the  princess 
all  over,  as  well  as  you,  and  better  too. 
She  knows.  But  she  is  no  good.  One 
of  the  same  sort  as  Frankypanny. 
That  Boginsky,  he  is  a  regular  young 
sieve ;  he'd  be  the  fellow  to  work, 
but  1  never  did  trepan  a  loose-mouthed 
man,  except  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  I  never  will.  Nevertheless,  my 
fine  Madam,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
you  for  your  well-meant  effort  to  hoist 
me  out  of  this ;  and,  if  I  can  put  a 
spoko  in  your  wheel,  you  may  rely 
on  my  doing  so  with  a  thorough  good 
will." 

For  the  Princess  strongly  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Betts  at 
Silcotes.  Among  her  better  reasons  for 
this,  one  can  see  that  she  distrusted 
him  because  he  belonged  strongly  to 
the  faction  of  the  dispossessed  prince 
Algernon ;  and  it  was  possible,  with 
such  a  whimsical  man  as  her  brother, 
that  his  old  dislike  of  Algernon  might 
die  out  under  new  influence,  to  the 
terrible  detriment  of  her  darling  Tom, 
now  become  a  pest  and  an  expensive 
nuisance  to  his  father.  Arthur,  in  case 
of  being  heir,  would  deal  nobly  by  his 
brother :  from  the  wronged  Algernon 
Tom  could  not  hope  much,  she  argued, 
not  knowing  that  the  Quixotic  Algernon, 
in  his  blind  devotion  to  Tom,  would 
have  most  likely  given  him  back  nearly 
everything,  or,  at  least,  would  have 
trusted  him  with  far  more  than  would 
the  shrewder  Arthur.  Among  the 
more  ignoble  motives  for  her  dislike  of 
Mr.  Betts  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Betts, 
having  done  a  vast  deal  of  foreign  busi- 
ness i  n  his  life  among  shaky  Continental 


bonds,  was  intimate  with  a  great  many  ' 
very  shaky  Continental  characters,  and 
chiefly  with  Kriegsthurm,  whose  close 
acquaintance  with  the  chances  of  foreign 
revolutions  had  made  him  a  most  useful 
man  in  old  times,  and  whose  informa- 
tion he  had  paid  for  handsomely.  She 
knew  that  Betts  and  Kriegsthurm  were 
intimate,  and,  with  her  usual  foolishness, 
asked  her  brother  if  he  was  aware  of  the 
sort  of  character  he  was  bringing  into 
his  house  ;  giving  an  account  of  Betts's 
bankruptcy,  with  a  great  many  fresh 
particulars,  invented,  I  fear,  on  the 
spot.  Silcote  had  told  her  that  he  was 
quite  aware  of  Mr.  Betts's  bankruptcy, 
but  that  he  liked  the  man.  He  said 
it  so  very  quietly,  that  she  saw  at  once 
that  she  had  only,  by  being  too  quick 
and  eager,  aroused  the  old  obstinacy 
in  him,  and  gave  up  her  point  di- 
rectly :  becoming  at  once  intensely  civil 
and  polite  to  Mr.  Betts. 

A  woman  who  shifted  her  tactics  in 
the  most  transparent  manner  on  the 
smallest  occasion,  a  woman  who  in  de- 
tails never  knew  her  mind  for  two  days 
together,  and  yet  who,  with  regard  to 
a  few  great  objects,  which  her  weak  brain 
was  capable  of  understanding,  could 
show  a  persistency  to  which  the  stupid 
narrow  obstinacy  of  her  brother  was  as 
nothing  !  Some  person  remarking  once 
to  Miss  Eaylock  that  they  wondered  how 
such  a  very  decided  person  as  the  Squire 
could  have  such  a  very  weak  and  silly 
sister,  that  shrewd  old  lady  remarked, 
"  You  little  know  her.  She  is  a 
thousand  times  more  Silcote  than  Silcote 
himself.  She  is  the  greatest  living 
impersonation  of  Silcotism,  which  has 
found  its  latest  development  in  that,  to 
me,  dreadful  young  gentleman  Arthur. 
You  may  prevent  her  from  having  her 
own  way,  but  it  will  take  two  or  three 
of  the  best  of  you  to  do  it.  And  she  is 
not  a  bad  woman  at  bottom." 

From  this  time  one  of  the  leading 
purposes  of  the  Princess's  life  was  the 
elimination  of  Betts.  She  did  not 
exactly  know  why,  or  even  settle  with 
herself  whether  or  no  it  was  better  to 
make  a  friend  of  him.  She  knew  what 
she  wanted  done,  and  Betts  was  in  the 
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way  of  doing  it.  Betts  was  a  cleverer 
person  than  herself,  and  she  was  afraid 
of  negotiation  on  that  ground.  He 
must  be  removed.  She  had  only  her 
old  set  of  weapons  to  fight  with — mis- 
representation, patience,  and  affectionate 
politeness  towards  the  victim.  Betts 
knew  her  object,  and  understood  her 
artifices,  and  she  was  perfectly  aware 
that  he  did  so  :  but  she  knew,  better 
than  twenty  Bettses,  the  power  of  ever- 
lasting affectionate  civility :  it  lulls  the 
most  hard,  bitter  man  to  sleep  some 
time  or  another,  particularly  when  it  is 
administered  by  a  princess.  The  victim 
is  sure  to  become  confidential  sooner  or 
later,  and  commit  himself.  Her  instincts 
in  this  respect  were  better  than  Betts's 
shrewdness  :  but,  unfortunately  for  her, 
Betts  had  nothing  in  reserve  about  his 
previous  life  with  the  exception  of  his 
bankruptcy,  of  which  all  the  world  knew. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  perfectly 
certain  that  a  man  who  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  her  beloved  Kriegsthurm 
must  have  some  fact  in  his  biography 
in  reserve  ;  which  fact  could  be  bought 
from  Kriegsthurm  for  a  consideration, 
and  made  useful.  And  Kriegsthurm 
was  a  great  silent  ox  of  a  fellow,  who 
was  not  to  be  suddenly  or  spasmodically 
moved  without  a  large  outlay  :  and 
Tom  was  very  expensive  to  her  now 
that  his  father  had  pitched  him  over- 
board ;  and  so  all  outward  and  vigorous 
action  against  Betts  was  given  up  for 
a  while. 

In  a  short  time  Betts  saw  this ;  he 
kept  his  eyes  on  her  very  closely  until 
lie  saw  that  she  was  passive,  and  then, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  she  was  the 
key  to  all  the  cross  purposes  in  the 
house,  he  began  his  work.  He  neither 
saw  end  or  object  at  first ;  he  only  saw 
that  the  Dark  Squire  (whom  he  found 
to  be  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all) 
had  been  abused,  and  he  guessed  that 
the  Princess  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  evidently  to 
gain  an  influence  over  the  Squire,  and 
that  was  not  very  difficult. 

What  the  whole  Silcote  family  are 
plagued  with  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
moral  ossification  of  the  brain.  Some- 


time in  his  earthly  career  each  member 
of  this  family  seems  to  get  an  idea  into 
his  head,  which  never  can  be  got  out 
again  without  severe  worldly  affliction, 
and  the  patient  efforts  of  all  the  well- 
meaning  friends  of  the  family.  And  a 
noticeable  thing  is,  that  obstinate  fami- 
lies of  this  kind  always  have  so  many 
friends.  The  most  foolish  obstinacy 
aniong  us  does  beget  some  respect.  Sil- 
cote himself,  in  spite  of  his  brutal  rude- 
ness, was  most  kighly  respected  and 
feared  in  the  county.  Arthur  was 
respected  at  Oxford.  Algernon,  when 
he  began  to  develop  the  family  failing, 
was  respected  even  by  the  Protestant 
party  in  the  parish :  even  Miss  Ray- 
lock  respected  the  Princess,  though  she 
declined  to  acknowledge  it.  But  we 
have  to  do  with  Silcote  himself  now. 
His  particular  form  of  the  family  failing 
had  led  to  his  shutting  himself  out  of 
all  society,  until  he  began,  as  a  shrewd 
man,  to  see  that  he  was  falling  behind- 
hand with  the  world.  To  him  appeared 
Betts,  keen,  cunning,  and  wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  from  which  the 
Squire  had  dissociated  himself  so  long. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Betts's  influence 
over  him  very  soon  became  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Arthur  ? 

"  I  want  to  see  the  right  done  here," 
Betts  said  to  himself ;  "  but  it  is  all  so 
wrong,  that  I  don't  see  my  way  to  the 
right.  The  Squire  is  not  wise,  but  that 
is  a  family  failing.  However,  here  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  a  year  to 
be  manoeuvred,  right  way  or  wrong 
way,  and  it  is  a  precious  sight  better 
fun  working  other  folks'  money  than 
your  own.  Ah  !  there  you  are,  my  good 
friend  Squire  Silcotes,  coming  over  the 
lawn  to  consult  me  about  buying  those 
"Welsh  bullocks,  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  I  know  no  more  about  bullocks 
than  I  do  about  church  decorations.  If 
I  was  a  fool  I  should  pretend  to  know 
something  about  them,  but  as  I  ain't  a 
fool,  I  shall  chaff  you  about  coming  to 
a  stockbroker  for  agricultural  informa- 
tion. All  you  Silcotes  want  a  dry 
nurse  to  take  care  of  you ;  only  she 
mustn't  be  particular  about  having  her 
shins  kicked,  or  her  nose  bit  off." 
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"  Mr*  Belts,"  said  the  Squire,  "  would 
you  nind  coming  down  to  the  green, 
and  looking  at  some  Welsh  bullocks 
formo?" 

"I've  no  objection  to  look  at  your 
bullocks,  Squire,  only  bargaining  that 
you  should  tell  me  which  is  the  head 
and  \\hich  is  the  tail." 

"  I  wanted  your  advice  with'  regard 
to  buying  them." 

"When  was  the  bailiff  took  ill, 
then?" 

" Be  is  not  ill." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ask  him  about 
the  bullocks  1  He  knows  a  deal  better 
about  them  than  a  stockbroker.  You 
ask  tco  much  advice,  Squire;  and,  what 
is  more,  take  too  little." 
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there,"  said  Dora,  "  and  I  will 
show  you  how  it  all  was.  You  are  not 
quite  in  the  right  place  yet.  You  must 
stand  close  to  the  fire,  with  your  hands 
spread  out,  blinking  your  eyes.  There, 
that  is  just  exactly  the  way  you  stood 
on  the  very  first  night  in  that  very 
same  place,  with  all  the  dogs  round 
you,  {i,nd  your  face  all  bleeding  and 
bruise  1,  and  your  dirty  little  cap  in 
your  1  and,  and  your  dirty  little  smock- 
frock  all  over  mud;  and  you  looked 
such  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  thing  that  I 
cried  xbout  you  when  I  went  upstairs, 
and  \ras  peevish  with  Anne  because 
she  w;  ^nted  to  go  on  with  the  silly  play 
about  the  Esquimaux." 

Jan  es  Sugden  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
lookin  *  into  the  fire,  without  answering. 
He  had  grown  to  be  a  very  handsome 
upstanding  young  fellow  indeed;  with 
more  ^han  the  usual  share  of  physical 
beauty,  and  a  remarkably  clear  resolute 
pair  of  eyes.  There  was  also  a  dexterous 
rapid  grace  about  all  his  movements, 
not  generally  observable  in  sixth  form 
hobbe«  lehoy  youths.  He  still  wore  the 
uniforjn  of  St.  Mary's,  and  was  in  age 
about  seventeen. 


Eor  the  first  time  he  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Squire  to  spend  his  Mid- 
summer vacation  at   Silcotes,  and  join 
Algernon's     children    in    their    yearly 
holidays   at   their    grandfather's   grand 
house.     He  had  hitherto  spent  all  his 
vacations  since  the  removal  of  the  school 
in  Lancaster  Square ;  and  the  summer 
vacation  had  been  very  dull  to  him ;  for 
Dora  and  Reginald,  with  the  younger 
ones,  had  always  been  at  Silcotes.     He 
had  been  condemned  to  drag   on   the 
burning  long  summer  days  alone  with 
Algernon  and  Miss  Lee,  and  had  always 
longed  intensely  for  the  time  to  come 
to   return  to  school.     This  year,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Betts  had  written  to  him  to 
say  that  he  was  to  render  himself  at 
Silcotes  by  five  o'clock  on  the  twentieth 
of  June  without  fail.     So,  committing 
his  box  to  an  intricate  system  of  cross 
country  carriers — each  of  whom  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  the  other  without  fail  at 
obscure  villages,  and  remember  a  vast 
number  of  obscure  directions — he  had 
said   good-bye   to   his   old  friend,  Ben 
Berry,  the  porter,  and,  taking  only  an 
ordnance  map  and  his  sketch-book,  had 
started   from   St.  Mary's  by  the   Lake 
early  in  the  summer's  morning,  with  his 
face  set  straight  towards  Silcotes.  "  Only 
two  half-counties  to  walk  through,  before 
the  afternoon,    my   Ben,"  he   said   on 
starting.     "  Not  much  that,  hey  !     JS"ot 
so  bad  as  the  journey  down  here." 

;  A  resolute  young  fellow  enough.  A 
Silcote  could  not  have  been  more  reso- 
lute. The  glory  of  the  day  waned  as 
he  walked  stoutly  on,  until  he  saw  his 
familiar  old  Boisey  in  the  hazy  dim 
distance  at  noon.  The  distance  was 
very  hazy, '  and  the  air  was  very  close 
and  hot,  yet  he  held  on  through  a 
country  utterly  strange  to  him,  choosing 
always,  by  that  geographical  genius 
which  one  sees  in  some  men,  but  not  in 
very  many,  the  roads  which  would  suit 
his  purpose,  and  end  somewhere ;  in 
preference  to  those,  apparently  as  much 
traffic-worn  as  the  others,  which  only 
delude  one  by  leading  to  the  parsonage 
house  and  the  church.  The  course  was 
north-east,  and  the  great  Alps  of  thunder- 
cloud, creeping  up  through  the  brown 
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haze,  had  met  him  and  were  overhead 
•when,  having  crossed  the  infant  Loddon 
at  Wildmoor,  and  having  delayed  to 
pick,  for  Dora,  a  nosegay  of  the  beau- 
tiful geums  and  orchises,  which  to  him, 
coming  from  the  heath- country,  seemed 
so  rare  and  so  rich,  he  turned  into  the 
deep  clay  lanes  towards  the  heath. 

By  this  time  every  one  was  getting 
to  shelter,  and  the  thunder  was  loud. 
The  landlord  of  a  little  roadside  inn  he 
passed  urged  him  to  stay,  and  not  go 
aloft  on  the  desolate  open  heath,  where 
a  man  had  been  killed  by  the  lightning 
not  long  before.  But  weather  mattered 
little  to  the  shepherd  lad,  and  he 
pleasantly  declined,  saying,  that  "  he 
had  not  time."  The  landlord  looked 
curiously  and  admiringly  after  the  swift- 
footed  pleasant-looking  young  gentle- 
man as  he  sprang  up  the  steep  ascent 
towards  the  thunder ;  but  James  never 
paused,  although  the  storm  came  down 
fiercely  now,  and  Boisey  was  hidden  from 
him  completely.  In  Bramshill  Park, 
the  lightning  was  leaping  and  blazing 
all  around  him,  lighting  up  the  dense 
cloud  of  rain  in  every  direction,  and 
once,  with  a  snap  and  a  roar,  it  shone  in 
blue  and  white  reflections  from  every 
window  in  the  whole  of  the  vast  facade 
of  the  house,  showing  him  that  he  was 
close  to  shelter.  But  the  humour  was 
on  him  now ;  he  would  walk  on, 
though  not  altogether  recklessly;  the 
storm  had  settled  down  on  the  park, 
and  Avas  tearing  and  riving  at  that 
most  beautiful  spot,  till  it  had  exhausted 
its  fury ;  even  in  his  headlong  humour 
he  knew  this,  and  kept  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  trees.  Before  he  had 
been  long  in  the  park  he  had  received 
his  caution  on  this  head  :  a  great  oak 
loomed  on  him  out  of  the  rain,  and  he 
suddenly  saw  a  bright  spark  in  one  of 
the  forks  of  it;  and  before  he  could 
put  his  arm  over  his  head,  eight  centu- 
ries' growth  of  timber  was  scattered 
around  him  among  the  fern  and  the 
heather.  Yet,  though  he  saw  the  figures 
of  men  about  the  stables  beckoning 
him  to  stay  for  shelter,  he  held  on. 
He  had  set  it  in  his  mind  to  be  at 
Silcotes  by  live  o'clock,  and  he  held 


to    his    resolution   with    steady   good- 
humoured  tenacity. 

The  next  village  and  street  was  a 
stream  of  water  as  he  passed  through 
it ;  no  soul  was  out  of  doors ;  and,  as 
they  saw  him  pass,  they  wondered 
whether  he  was  penniless  or  desperate 
to  walk  in  such  weather.  Had  some  of 
them  known  that  he  was  bound  for 
Silcotes,  they  would  not  have  wondered 
at  all :  it  would  have  merely  been 
Hamlet  going  to  England.  By  the  time 
he  had  passed  Bear  Wood,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  walking  down  the  storm,  and 
Boisey  was  close  before  him  in  the  sun- 
light of  a  very  practical  and  quiet 
summer's  afternoon.  The  reckless  fit 
passed  when  he  found  himself  in  decent 
and  ordinary  weather,  and  he  began 
to  bethink  himself  how  he  should  look 
at  his  journey's  end,  and  what  the  Squire 
would  say  of  him  in  his  present  very 
untidy  condition. 

The  uniform  of  St.  Mary's,  carefully 
developed  by  the  theoretically-minded 
Arthur,  and  the  really  practically -minded 
Mr.  Betts,  was  as  well  calculated  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  weather  as 
that  of  a  French  soldier.  Yet,  in  his 
intense  eagerness  to  see  some  bit  of  the 
old  country  again,  to  be  again  within 
the  range  of  his  earlier  experiences,  ho 
begrudged  even  the  time  it  took  to 
dry  his  clothes,  which  he  did  at  a 
riverside  inn.  He  now  got  into  the 
old  country  at  last,  and  changed  his 
pace  suddenly  ;  for,  anxious  as  he  was 
to  get  to  the  Silcotes'  country,  he  was 
anything  but  anxious  to  meet  the 
Squire. 

He  had  come  so  fast,  that  even  the 
drying  of  his  clothes  and  the  dawdling 
along  by  old  familiar  paths  did  not 
make  him  late.  Every  hedgerow  was 
familiar  to  him,  and  such  an  incident 
as  the  mending  of  a  stile,  or  the  filling 
up  of  some  time-honoured  gap,  was  of 
strange  importance,  and  tempted  him  to 
delay  ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  the  turret 
clock  struck  five,  he  peered  through 
the  open  door  into  the  dark  and  empty 
hall. 

Empty  but  for  one  figure.  Silcote 
himself  was  seated  before  a  wood  fire 
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in  the  great  cavernous  fireplace,  and 
whi-ih  was  never  without  fire,  summer 
or  winter.  Hearing  a  footstep  on  the 
threshold,  the  Squire  rose,  turned,  and 
looted  steadily  at  him  for  one  moment, 
lie  was  not  changed.  There  was 
the  same  sturdy,  strong  figure,  and  the 
samo  grizzled  hair,  so  familiar  to  James 
from,  his  childhood.1  It  was  the  same 
old  "  Dark "  Squire  who  advanced  to- 
wards the  young  man  as  he  stood, 
hesitating  and  modest,  in  the  porch  ; 
but  there  was  a  look  about  that  Squire 
which  James  had  never  seen  before  in 
his  cursory  observations  of  his  face. 
Something  had  gone  very  wrong  with 
the  Squire  this  morning.  Things  gene- 
rally did  go  wrong  with  him,  but  the 
effect  generally  was  mere  petulance  and 
ill-temper.  On  this  occasion  the  Squire 
came  forward  with  his  head  bowed 
down,  and  an  expression  of  grief  and 
terror  on  his  face.  James  thought  he 
was  coming  to  speak  to  him ;  but,  to 
his  great  astonishment  and  alarm, 
Silcoce  passed  him  steadily,  waving 
him  on  one  side  with  his  hand,  and 
then  stood  in  the  porch  beside  him, 
but  looking  away  from  him,  and  said, — 

"  It  is  of  no  use.  I  will  not  recall  what 
I  have  done.  You  have  had  chance 
after  chance,  and  you  have  turned  per- 
sistently to  evil.  Even  if  God  pleases  to 
deal  with  me  as  heavily  as  He  threatens, 
it  will  not  benefit  you.  When  all  is 
done,  I  may  fall  back  on  another  beside 
you.  You  have  no  right  here  ;  this  is 
one  o  c  the  innumerable  theatrical  follies 
of  my  sister.  You  have  had  my  answer 
once,  and,  even  in  this  deep  affliction, 
I  hav  3  all  my  own  obstinacy  about  me. 
The  bouse  is  at  your  disposal,  but  I  am 
not  accessible.  The  Princess  and  you 
have  arranged  this  between  you.  Pray 
carry  <  >ut  your  arrangements  in  my  house 
to  tho  utmost.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  whole  matter.  I  only  caution  you 
of  the  extreme  danger  of  your  presence 
here,  and  assure  you  that  I  will  do 
nothing  whatever  to  stay  the  course  of 
justice." 

It  was  evident  to  James  that  the 
Squire  had  driven  himself  mad  at  last, 
as  his  mother  always  said  he  would. 
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Thinking  it  best  on  the  whole,  however, 
to  justify  himself,  even  to  a  madman,  he 
turned  to  Silcote,  as  he  was  passing  on, 
and  said  humbly  enough, — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  it  was 
by  your  own  orders  that  I  came  here." 

Silcote  turned,  and  looked  on  him 
again.  At  first  he  was  confused  for 
a  moment,  but  recovered  himself  very 
quickly.  "My  boy,"  he  said,  "you 
must  be  young  Sugden.  To  be  sure. 
You  were  to  be  here  by  five,  and  are 
punctual.  That  is  good.  I  have  had 
afflictions,  my  boy,"  he  continued, 
drawing  near  to  him,  attracted  by  his 
bright,  honest  look,  and  evidently  glad 
to  explain  himself  to  any  one.  "  I  have 
had  great  afflictions  through  all  my 
life,  and  the  heaviest  has  come  this 
morning.  They  confuse  me  at  times, 
these  afflictions  of  mine,  and  I  took  you 
for  some  one  else.  Be  a  good  son  to 
your  mother,  boy,  for  she  is  a  good 
woman.  God  is  hard  on  bad  sons  and 
bad  fathers;  the  Syrians  were  right 
there.  As  for  you,  I  hear  nothing  but 
good  of  you;  all  kinds  of  good  from 
every  one.  You  will  die  young,  but 
that  is  no  matter ;  the  good  ones  always 
die  young, — Cleobis  you  know.  Make 
yourself  happy  here  :  hear  but  a  word 
in  private.  Hold  your  tongue  about 
what  you  heard  me  say  just  now.  Let 
it  be  a  secret  between  us,  boy.  Dora  is 
in  there ;  go  in  and  find  her.  Don't 
fall  in  love  with  Anne,  mind ;  she  is 
too  much  of  a  Silcote  :  choose  Dora. 
Go  in  and  keep  our  secret.  Not  a  word 
to  any  soul,  or  it  will  come  round  to 
Arthur  at  last :  he  gets  hold  of  all  our 
secrets  in  time." 

James  felt  a  little  more  dazed  than 
he  was  in  the  height  of  the  thunder- 
storm in  Bramshill  Park.  Here  was  a 
curious  reception  after  a  curious  head- 
long journey.  The  first  average  and 
commonplace  incident  which  befell  him 
during  that  somewhat  remarkable  day 
was  his  meeting  with  Dora  in  the  hall. 
She  was  commonplace  enough,  as  she 
always  was,  for  she  at  once  made  him 
stand  before  the  smouldering  fire,  and 
spoke  to  him  the  words  which  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  this  very  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE    MAN    IN    THE    MACKINTOSH. 

"  AND  /,"  said  Dora,  "  consider  that 
you  have  improved  since  that  time, 
immensely,  both  physically  and  morally. 
Other  people,  as  for  instance  my  aunt, 
may  hold  the  opinion  that  you  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  very  shallow  young 
spark.  Miss  Lee,  whose  opinions, 
more  particularly  when  directed  and 
inspired  by  my  uncle  Arthur,  I  am 
bound  to  respect,  may  be  of  opinion 
that  we  are  both  getting  too  old  to  con- 
tinue our  former  intimacy.  I  am  not 
here,  however,  to  combat  other  people's 
opinions,  so  much  as  to  express  my  own. 
And  to  tell  you  the  honest  and  plain 
truth,  James  Sugden,  I  have  watched 
you  pretty  closely  for  some  years,  and  I 
think  you  will  do." 

"  And  you  will  do  in  time,"  said 
James  j  "  that  is,  if  you  will  think 
before  you  speak,  and  when  you  have 
made  a  mistake  think  again  and  mend 
it.  Which  you  don't  do  now,  you  know. 
There,  that  is  flippant  enough  to  suit  the 
Princess.  Now,  let  us  be  comfortable. 
How  are  you,  and  what's  the  news  ?  " 

"I  am  very  well,  and  I  may  have 
some  news,  or  I  may  not." 

"  /  have  had  an  astonishment,  to- 
'day,"  said  James. 

"  So  have  I." 

"  Are  you  going  to  trump  my  trick, 
as  usual  'I  "  said  James. 

Said  Dora,  "  I  can't  tell  till  you  have 
played  your  card." 

And  then  James  remembered  that  he 
was  bound  by  all  rules  of  honour  not  to 
say  a  word  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Squire,  and  so  he  told  her 
that  he  could  not  play  his  trump. 

"  Then  any  small  card  will  do  for  the 
trick/'  said  Dora.  "  I  have  been  utterly 
astonished  at  the  size  and  colouring  of 
my  grandfather's  quilled  German  asters. 
Now." 

"  There  is  something  more  than  that, 
Dora,  I  know." 

"  I  suppose  you  do,  unless  you  are  a 
goose ;  but,  if  we  are  to  play  the  great 


game  of  astonishment,  you    shall   not 
hold  all  the  trumps  in  your  own  hand." 

"I  can't  play  my  trump,  Dora.  I 
can't  tell  you  what  I  have  heard  in  the 
last  twenty  minutes.  Answer  me  this. 
Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  house  ? " 

"  You  give  up  the  game  1 " 

"Entirely." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you ;  and  I 
am  very  glad  we  are  alone  together.  I 
fear  there  is  something  very  wrong 
indeed.  There  has  been  a  long  inter- 
view between  Arthur  and  his  father  in 
the  library.  Uncle  Arthur  came  out 
first,  looking  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  a  deal 
more  like  death  than  life,  James,  I 
assure  you ;  and,  after  a  time,  grand 
papa  came  out  crying, — ay,  he  did, 
and  sat  there  before  the  fire  with  his 
head  in  his  hands  for  I  don't  know  how 
long." 

"  Why,  I  saw  him  sitting  so  myself, " 
said  James. 

"  Did  you  1 "  said  Dora.  "  Well,  that 
is  an  important  and  valuable  fact,  sup- 
posing any  one  had  the  audacity  to 
question  my  statement.  At  present  we 
can  keep  it  in  reserve.  The  question  is, 
what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is,"  said  James. 

"  I  suppose  you  do,  unless  you  have 
determined  to  give  up  wondering  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  /  wonder.  Any 
gaby  can  wonder." 

"  After  all,  you  know,"  replied  James, 
"  you  haven't  any  right  to  wonder,  be- 
cause it  is  no  possible  business  of  yours. 
And  you  have  no  right  to  catch  me  up 
so  short.  I  dare  say  you  think  that 
sort  of  thing  very  fine,  but  I  don't.  I 
don't  approve  of  it.  You  are  fond  of 
doing  it  to  me  when  we  are  alone,  but 
you  know  you  never  dare  do  it  before 
company,  for  fear  of  my  picking  you 
up.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be 
comfortable.  If  this  is  what  you  mean, 
you  had  better  be  ^comfortable." 

"  I  am  uncomfortable,"  said  poor 
Dora,  stamping  her  foot,  and  beginning 
to  cry.  "I  meant  to  be  so  nice  to  you, 
and  I  am  so  very  fond  of  you " 

As  this  is  an  eminently  unsentimental 
story,  I  will  omit  what  passed  before 
James  and  Dora  were  standing  looking 
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out  of  the  window  together,  perfectly 
"  comfortable."  "  Paul  and  Virginia"  is 
not  out  of  print  surely,  though  I  have 
not  ^een  it  lately. 

Bat  though  Dora  was  "  comfortable" 
enorgh  with  James,  she  was  far  from 
bein  ;>•  good  company  •   at  least  to  any 
one  but  him.     Every  thing  was  going 
wrong,     it     appeared,      at     Lancaster 
Square  (she  said  that  things  in  general 
were  all  mops  and  brooms,  an  expression 
which  we  are  forced  to  trace  to  Miss 
Lee   in   her   earlier   form   of    develop- 
ment) ;  grandpa  Betts  was  always  here 
now  (meaning  at  Silcotes) ;  and  poor  pa 
had  not  a  sound  head  left  in  the  house 
to  g  lide  him  except  hers.     There  was 
only  one  pupil  left  now,  young  Dempster, 
who  had  only  stayed  on  to  propose  to 
her,   and  had   got   his  answer.     There 
were    no    new    pupils    coming.     The 
weekly   bills   were   all   in   arrear,  and 
likely7  to  be,  for  her  father  had  declared 
for  r  tualism,  and  the  pews  would  all  of 
then;   be  empty  in  three  months.     It 
was  a  sudden  resolution.    He  had  been 
brooding   over   the   matter   for  a  long 
time  ;  but  after  his  recent  visit  to  Ox- 
ford,   he    had    decided,     and   declared 
that  lothing  would  move  him  now.     If 
grandpa  Betts  had  been  by  his  side,  he 
could  have  made  the  thing  more  pala- 
table  to    the    parishioners  ;   he  always 
warn  3d  pa  to  let  them  down  to  it  very 
easy    but  then  he  was  here,  concocting 
bush  ess  of  some  sort  with  grandpa  Sil- 
cote,  md  so  what  was  the  use  of  talking  ? 
Algernon's  health  was  worse  than  ever, 
and  1  ie  had  to  swallow  a  king's  ransom 
in  ca  -damums  and  gentian,  and,  though 
the  c  octor  might  wait   for  his  money, 
the  grocer  certainly  would  not.     Then 
she  ]_-  assed.  to  Miss  Lee.    Passed  to  Miss 
Lee,  md  stopped.     "I  cannot  speak  of 
her.     If  I  dared  tell  her  that  she  was 
negle  'ting  the  duties  nearest  to  her,  she 
woul(.  only  say  that   she   is   fulfilling 
higher   ones.     I  wish   she   could   find 
time  for  both.     But  she  can't,  and  she 
is  a  good  woman.    Believe  in  Miss  Lee, 
will  you,  James  ?  " 

"  The  last  saint  in  the  calendar ; 
-certainly,"  said  the  public  school  boy. 
"  About  the  Princess,  for  instance.  From 
-a  great  variety  of  hints  I  have  received — 


or,  to  be  perfectly  truthful,  from  a  vast 
number  of  conversations  I  have  heard, 
as  an  unappreciated  and  unnoticed 
fourth  party  in  your  father's  house,  be- 
tween your  father,  Arthur,  and  the 
banished  prince  Thomas — I  have  formed 
the  conclusion  that  she  is  at  the  bottom 
of  every  piece  of  mischief  which  happens 
in  this  house.  How  does  she  stand  af- 
fected in  the  present  instance?  Here 
we  have  all  things  going  wrong,  both  at 
my  old  home  in  Lancaster  Square  and 
at  this  new  home  here  at  Silcotes.  A 
woman  is  at  the  bottom,  of  it,  you  know. 
Tell  me  about  her  movements,  and  I 
will  form  my  judgment." 

"  Vanity  Fair,  Vanity  Fair,"  replied 
Dora  at  once;  "you  are  talking  Vanity 
Fair,  my  lord.  The  book  that  makes 
every  schoolboy  who  has  read  it  believe 
that  he  is  a  man  of  the  world.  Bless 
you,  /  read  that  book,  and  thought  it 
was  the  key  to  the  world.  But  Miss 
Lee  and  Aunt  Mary  have  cured  me  of 
that.  Don't  talk  Vanity  Fair.  Be  a 
boy." 

"  And  don't  you  give  me  your  father's, 
remarks  on  that  book  at  second-hand. 
Come  now." 

"  I  think  we  had.  better  have  no  more 
of  this  crude  babble,"  said  Dora. 

"  And  there  spoke  your  uncle  Arthur," 
said  James. 

"  Well,  here  come  Reginald  and 
Anne,"  said  Dora.  "My  dear  James, 
we  shall  never  do  Beatrix  and  Bene- 
dict. We  have  not  the  art.  Let  us 
be  friends." 

There  entered  now  a  pale,  delicate, 
but  very  amiable-looking  boy,  a  boy  say 
seventeen,  and  with  him  a  very  beauti- 
ful girl,  of  nearly  the  same  age.  The 
pair  were  utterly  indescribable,  simply 
because  there  was  nothing  to  describe 
as  yet. 

They  were  merely  a  well-looking 
enough  boy  and  girl,  but  in  no  degree 
remarkable  as  yet  in  outward  appear- 
ance. To  the  shrewcfer,  and  younger, 
or  rather  more  slowly-developed  pair 
who  watched  their  entrance,  there  was 
something  observable :  they  had  been 
quarrelling,  and  were  not  on  speaking, 
terms  with  one  another.  James  and  Dora 
"  sparred  "  continually,  but  never  quar- 
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relied.  Eeginald  and  Anne,  who  always 
paired  off  together,  seldom  or  never 
"  sparred,"  but  spent  their  time  between 
strongly  ostentatious  bursts  of  affection 
and  long  periods  of  sulks.  They  were 
sulking  at  one  another  now,  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  way;  and  Dora  was  so 
fully  aware  of  this  fact,  and  followed  her 
kindly  instinct  so  far,  as  to  go  across  to 
James,  lightly  pass  her  hand  over  his 
hair,  and  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
James,  in  the  most  accidental  manner, 
managed  to  turn  his  head  and  touch 
that  hand  unseen,  and  so  was  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  peacemaker. 

"  I  have  come  through  such  an  awful 
storm,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  usual 
greetings  were  given  and  exchanged, 
though  without  moving,  for  fear  of 
Dora's  hand  going  from  his  shoulder. 
"  Thunder,  and  lightning,  and  rain,  be- 
yond belief.  But  I  had  some  one  to 
see  at  the  journey's  end,  and  I  never 
flinched,  Dora." 

"  You  were  afraid  of  grandpa's  being 
angry  if  you  were  after  your  time,  and 
you  were  more  afraid  of  him  than  of 
the  thunder." 

"  Well,  there  is  something  in  that," 
said  James,  throwing  back  his  head, 
and  looking  up  in  her  face  laughing, 
"  though  it  may  not  have  been  pretty 
to  say  so.  I  knew  there  was  a  Silcote, 
male  or  female,  young  or  old,  at  the 
end  of  the  journey;  and  that  I  was 
pretty  sure  to  get  my  nose  snapped 
off  somehow.  Eeggy,  old  man,  it  was 
lucky  for  you  that  you  came  on  two 
days  before  me,  you  would  have  got 
drenched.  There  has  been  no  storm 
here." 

There  seems  to  be  an  Avenger  who 
waits  on  the  heels  of  good-natured  people 
who  try  to  solve  (in  a  chemical  sense), 
or  water  away,  a  quarrel  by  common- 
place. When  I  say  an  Avenger,  I  don't 
in  the  least  mean  your  Nemesis.  Your 
Nemesis  acts  on  .settled  law,  principle, 
and  logic,  through  long  periods  of  time ; 
sometimes  so  long,  that  a  matter  of 
exactly  eight  centuries  will  go  by  with- 
out a  sign  of  her.  She  belongs  to  the 
atmosphere  of  tragedy,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  ordinary  Social 
Avenger  holds  the  same  relation  to  her 


as  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Inbred  Sin  (the  only 
agreeable  character  in  the  "  Infant  Pil- 
grims ")  holds  to  Milton's  Satan.  Your 
Nemesis  is  deliberative  and  inexorably 
just ;  your  Avenger  is  sudden  and  emi- 
nently unjust;  acting,  for  instance,  in 
this  case,  only  on  the  very  vague  basis 
that  you  have  no  business  to  talk  com- 
monplace on  any  grounds  whatever. 
The  Avenger  came  swiftly  down  on 
James,  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  thun- 
der-storm was  the  very  point  on  which 
Eeginald  and  Anne  had  been  quarrelling. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  myself  confirmed," 
said  Anne,  from  the  window  in  which 
she  was  sulking.  "  There  has  been  no 
thunderstorm  here;  and  there  will  be 
none.  And  he  has  hurried  me  home 
here,  from  where  we  were  comfortably 
by  the  river,  watching  the  fish,  because 
he  said  there  would  be  thunder  directly. 
He  would  not  have  his  health  if  he 
did  not  have  his  own  way." 

A  tremendous  crash  of  thunder 
among  the  beech  woods  close  by  only 
made  matters  worse.  Eeginald  was 
right,  which  was  profoundly  exaspe- 
rating ;  and,  what  was  more,  took  every 
opportunity  of  reminding  her  of  it,  in 
the  pause  between  each  blaze  of  light- 
ning and  each  rattle  of  thunder,  till  his 
voice  sounded  like  a  response  in  some 
terrible  litany.  The  quarrel  was  not 
mended  that  night. 

But  the  hours, '  and  the  bells  which 
announced  the  hours,  were  as  inexorable 
at  Silcotes  as  at  any  Trappist  monastery. 
In  spite  of  a  wild  imbroglio  of  weather 
outside,  the  dressing-bell  rang  its  de- 
fiance to  the  thunder,  and  they  went  to 
dress.  Then  the  dinner  bell  rang,  and 
they  came  one  by  one  into  the  blue 
drawing-room,  bluer  than  ever  with  the 
continual  flashes  of  lightning  ;  and  were 
marshalled  solemnly  by  the  butler  into 
the  long  oak  dining-room ;  where  these 
four  young  people  were  set  solemnly 
down  to  their  soup,  in  a  thunderstorm, 
with  a  butler  in  black,  and  four  footmen 
in  crimson  plush  breeches  to  wait  on 
them. 

Eidiculous  enough  !  The  youngest 
footman  was  the  most  intimate  and  bosom 
friend  of  James  in  the  old  days,  and 
James  was  dying  to  compare  notes  with 
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him ;  but  there  was  an  awful  gulf  be- 
tween them  now.  They  had  been  school- 
mates, and  had  been  shepherd-boys  for 
neighbouring  farmers,  and  many  times 
had  surreptitiously  driven  their  sheep 
close  together  at  the  risk  of  their  mixing, 
at  the  risk  of  a  terrible  beating,  that 
they  might  while  away  together  some 
few  of  the  hours  of  a  winter's  day  by 
the  interchange  of  such  human  thought 
as  was  working  in  their  dull  little  brains. 
Eul;  the  tall  young  footman  took  no 
notice  of  the  handsome  young  scholar, 
beyond  insisting,  in  spite  of  a  martinet 
butler,  on  waiting  on  him,  and  on  him 
solely,  and  ptying  him  with  every  kind 
of  sauce,  the  wine  not  as  yet  being 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

In  the  midst  of  this  very  awful 
dinner,  the  Princess,  now  seen  for  the 
first  time,  swept  in  solemnly,  and  took, 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It 
had  pleased  her,  for  purposes  of  her 
own,  to  dress  herself  like  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  she  sat  there  and  presided 
at  the  table,  with  her  jewels  and  lace 
lit  up  every  moment  by  the  lightning, 
looking  as  theatrical  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  wished  herself.  In  general 
she  was  very  cheerful  and  playful  with 
the  children,  but  something  had  hap- 
pened in  the  house  that  morning,  and 
she  was  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it .  She  greeted  them  all  courteously, 
but  scarcely  spoke,  and  left  them  again 
as  soon  as  the  dessert  was  on  the  table. 
Of  the  Squire  or  of  Arthur  there  was 
no  sign. 

Tie  young  people  got  free  soon  after 
this,  and  James's  first  movement  was 
to  c;  tch  his  quondam  friend,  the  young- 
est f  >otman.  Time  was  short,  as  it  might 
pleat  e  the  Squire  to  come  down  for 
coffe3,  and  he  dreaded  offending  him. 
"  George,  old  fellow  !"  he  said,  catching 
him  in  a  passage,  "  what  is  wrong  in 
the  house  ?  Do  tell  me." 

"It's  Mr.  Arthur,"  said  the  young 
man  hurriedly.  "  He  has  been  having 
fits,  and  kept  it  to  himself.  But  he 
can't  live  three  months.  That  is  what 
is  th.)  matter." 

TKe  storm  swept  by,  and  left  a 
stead  y  down-pouring  rain.  Eeginald 
and  Anne  had  gone  away  to  different 


parts  of  the  house,  with  their  childish 
quarrel  still  festering  between  them, 
and  Dora  and  James  sat  together  before 
the  wood  fire  in  the  great  hall,  alone 
and  almost  silent,  complacent  in  one 
another's  company,  comparing  notes  and 
exchanging  opinions  on  the  past  and 
future. 

The  whole  of  the  house  was  nearly 
silent ;  there  was  only  to  be  heard  the 
whisper  of  the  now  distant  thunder,  and 
in  distant  offices  the  deadened  sounds 
of  the  great  domestic  life  which  it 
pleased  the  Squire,  in  his  useless  osten- 
tation, to  keep  around  him.  A  footman 
had  come  in  and  brought  a  tray  with 
wine  and  water.  The  butler  had  come 
in  a  long  time  after,  and  having  looked 
around  him,  had  disappeared  again 
like  a  black  respectable  ghost,  who 
wished  to  assure  himself  that  the  other 
ghosts  in  that  great  hall  were  conducting 
themselves  properly,  and  not  annoying 
his  master's  guests  before  the  proper 
hour  of  night.  James  had  not  told 
Dora  anything  about  her  uncle  Arthur ; 
they  had  arranged  to  be  "  comfortable  " 
together,  and  were  carrying  out  their 
intention,  with  the  example  of  Reginald 
and  Anne  before  them,  by  saying  the 
first  thing  which  came  into  either  of 
their  heads,  and  not  contradicting  one 
another  (which  is  the  true  base  of  the 
art  of  conversation),  when  night  suddenly 
became  hideous.  I  think,  when  we  were 
first  introduced  to  the  Silcote  menage, 
there  were  about  a  dozen  bloodhounds. 
Since  then  the  breed  had  become  valu- 
able, and  Mr.  George  had  paid  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  several  of  them. 
The  Squire  never  objected  to  the  turning 
of  an  honest  penny,  and  had  kept  up 
the  breed,  so  that  there  now  were  some 
twenty  of  them,  and  they  all  began 
barking  and  baying  at  once. 

James  and  Dora  had  hardly  time  to  say, 
"  Somebody  coming,"  when  a  step  was 
heard  at  the  hall-door,  close  opposite  to 
them,  and  the  man  who  trod  that  foot- 
step, whether  frightened  by  the  horrible 
noise  of  the  dogs,  which  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  loose,  or  anxious  to  get 
out  of  .the  rain,  or  unable  to  find  the 
bell,  began  rattling  at  the  door  with  all 
his  might.  James,  with  a  certain  terror 
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of  the  dogs  in  his  own  mind,  solved  the 
difficulty  by  walking  across  the  hall, 
and  letting  him  in. 

The  man  he  admitted  at  once  walked 
half-way  across  the  hall  before  he  spoke. 
Then  turning  to  James  he  said,  "  Young 
gentleman,  I  guess  from  your  uniform 
that  you  are  in  the  navy.  Sea-going  is 
notoriously  gopd  for  the  nerves,  as  Tra- 
falgar shows.  But  even  at  Trafalgar 
there  was  no  talk  of  Lord  Nelson  being 
eaten  alive  by  bull  terriers.  Conse- 
quently I  hope  you  and  this  young  lady 
will  excuse  my  abrupt  entrance.  I  wish 
you  a  good  evening,  miss,  and  all  good 
fortune." 

He  was  a  lean,  sallow,  black-whiskered 
man  of  a  doubtful  age.  He  stood  before 
them  dressed  in  mackintosh,  dripping, 
and  they  wondered  with  a  very  great 
wonder  who  he  could  be. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  dogs, 
sir,"  said  James ;  "  Mr.  Silcote  generally 
keeps  them  tied  up.  And  there  has 
been  no  accident  with  them  for  above  a 
week.  Did  yon  want  Mr.  Silcote  1 " 

"  No,"  said  the  man  in  mackintosh  j 
"  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  want  to  speak 
with  this  young  lady  by  the  fire.  Miss 
Lee,  I  believe  1 " 

"No,"  said  Dora,  rising ;  "  I  am  not 
Miss  Lee.  I  am  Miss  Silcote.  Miss 
Lee  is  my  governess." 

"Is  not  Miss  Lee  here,  then,  miss  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Dora  ;  "  she  is  not  here. 
She  is  at  my  father's  house  in  Lancaster 
Square." 

The  man  in  mackintosh  actually  swore 
in  the  presence  of  Dora,  but  apologized 
for  it  immediately  afterwards.  "  That 
is  your  private  inquiry  office  business, 
miss,  all  over.  They  can't  be  employed 
to  trace  Miss  Lee  for  us,  but  what  they 
must  trace  her  forty  mile  too  far,  and 
put  our  people  to  ten  pounds  extra 
expense,  if  that  mattered.  By  the  by," 
he  added,  turning  to  James,  "  now 
we  are  on  the  spot  it  may  be  worth 
while.  Do  you  know  these  parts,  sir  1 " 

11  Pretty  well,"  said  James. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  village  I 
came  through  just  now,  outside  the 
park  gates  ? " 

"  Beechwood,"  said  James. 


"  You  don't  know  the  name  of  Sugden 
in  connexion  with  these  parts,  do  you  1' ' 
said  he  in  the  mackintosh. 

"  My  name  is  Sugden,"  said  James  ; 
"  and  I  was  born  and  bred  there." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  and  Miss  Lee,  you  say,  miss,  has  not 
come  to  spend  her  holiday  here  with 
your  grandpa,  but  is  at  Lancaster  Square  1 
Thank  you  very  much,  miss,  I  am  sure 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  mistake  of 
addressing  a  young  lady  as  the  young 
lady's  governess,  but  Miss  Lee  was 
described  to  me  as  being  of  remarkable 
personal  attractions,  and  so  the  mistake 
was  perfectly  natural.  Mr.  Sugden,  if 
you  are  not  too  nervous  to  see  me  out 
of  the  avenue,  or  if  any  of  Mr.  Silcote' s 
people  had  such  a  thing  as  a  lantern, 
I  should  feel  more  comfortable  about 
getting  back  to  my  fly  at  the  lodge. 
The  driver  remarked  that  the  Squire 
objected  to  hired  vehicles  in  his  grounds, 
and,  on  remonstrance,  said  he  would  see 
himself  further  before  he'd  go  a  yard 
further.  You  will  come  with  me  there  1 
Thank  you." 

James  went  with  him  to  the  lodge. 
The  man  was  profoundly  respectful  to 
him  during  their  short  walk,  and  on 
getting  into  his  fly,  said, — 

"  Present  instructions  are  binding,  sir. 
I  am  not  going  beyond  them  when  I 
ask  you  to  present  my  respectful  compli- 
ments to  your  mother.  George  Thomp- 
son is  the  name,  sir.  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  night." 

And  so  he  drove  off.  And  James,  re- 
turning, found  that  Dora  was  gone  to 
bed,  and  that  the  only  occupant  of  the 
hall  was  the  Princess  of  Castelnuovo,  as 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  standing 
before  the  fire  with  a  bed-room  candle- 
stick, in  an  attitude. 

"  There  has  been  a  man  here,  boy  1 " 
she  demanded  of  him. 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  German  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lady." 

"  Italian,  then  ?    Do  not  prevaricate." 

"I   am  not   prevaricating,  my  lady. 
The  man  was  an  Englishman." 
To  be  continued. 
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.  IN  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk^  pub- 
lished in  1819,  Lockhart  wrote,  "For 
"  the  first  time  is  Scotland  now  possessed 
"  of  admirable  landscape  painters."  At 
the  time  when  this  remark  was  penned, 
there  was  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  an 
obscure  journeyman  house-painter,  train- 
ing himself  for  one  of  the  highest  walks 
of  the  art  of  which  Lockhart  spoke. 
This  was  David  Roberts. 

We  lately  visited  the  house  in  which 
Roberts  was  born,  on  the  24th  October, 
in  Church  Lane,  Stockbridge,  then  a 
sut  urb  of  Edinburgh,  but  now  absorbed 
in  the  city.  This  house  consisted  of 
tw(>  rooms,  "a  butt  and  a  ben,"  as  they 
say  in  Scotland.  Roberts's  parents 
weie  poor,  but  honest  and  industrious. 
Hit  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  his 
mother  eked  out  a  scanty  livelihood  as 
a  ,L. undress.  Old  Mr.  Roberts  was  a 
nat'.ve  of  Forfar,  and  his  wife  was  a 
nat'.ve  of  St.  Andrews.  They  both 
pro  eesed  to  be  come  "  o'  guid  kith  and 
kin  "  Roberts's  affection  for  both  and 
car(  for  their  comfort  were  unceasing. 
In  the  autumn  of  1858,  he  and  his 
frieid  Clarkson  Stanfield  visited  Sfc. 
An  Irews,  the  birth-place  of  the  mother, 
and  explored  the  ruins  of  that  hoary 
and  grass-covered  town.  In  a  letter 
before  me,  of  date  10th  December, 
1853, 1  find  Roberts  writing  :— "  I  do 
"  n  >t  know  how  it  got  into  the  papers, 
"  b  it  it  is  likely  that  Stanfield  and  I 
"will  paint  the  auld  ruins  in  a  joint 
"  picture.  As  you  say,  my  mother, 
"  p'  )or  woman,  would  have  been  proud 
"  tc  see  this."  In  others  of  his  letters 
theie  are  similar  expressions,  showing 
the  strength  of  his  filial  attachment. 
While  his  parents  lived,  it  was  his 
price  to  keep  them,  independent  of 
labc  ur,  and  to  cheer  their  declining  years 
by  icts  of  consideration  and  kindness; 
and  there  is  a  stone  erected  by  him  to 


their  memory,  in  the  Old  Calton  burying 
ground,  Edinburgh,  testifying  to  their 
worth  and  his  gratitude. 

The  education  of  young  Roberts 
must  have  been  very  irregular.  His 
own  testimony,  indeed,  given  at  a 
public  assembly  in  Edinburgh,  when 
he  was  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  was 
that  he  had  "  enjoyed  the  proud  birth- 
"  right  of  every  Scotchman,  a  good 
"  education."  In  a  sense  this  must  have 
been  true,  and  not  in  the  sense  only  of 
virtuous  home-training,  but  even  in  that 
of  rather  good  schooling.  In  his  earlier 
letters  there  are  defects  of  a  literary 
kind,  but  the  handwriting  is  always 
elegant  and  tasteful.  In  short,  what 
we  have  heard  of  the  early  endeavours 
and  privations  of  this  "hardy  Stockbrig^ 
laddie,"  as  he  called  himself,  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  his  own  efforts 
must  to  a  great  extent  have  aided  his 
teaching  by  any  schoolmaster. 

Roberts's  bent  revealed  itself  very 
early.  His  mother  had  to  complain  of 
the  embryo  artist  for  abusing  floors  and 
walls  with  chalks  and  burnt  "  spunks," 
especially  in  the  mornings.  When  a 
mere  child  he  used  to  admire  a  certain 
Gothic  window  in  Stockbridge.  In 
order  to  make  a  proper  sketch  of  this 
window,  he  chose  one  day  to  get  over 
the  wall  of  the  garden  into  which  it 
looked.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and, 
when  the  youngster  was  busy  at  his 
sketch,  he  was  surprised  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  came  out  upon  him.  While 
mounting  the  garden-wall  to  make  his 
escape,  the  little  fellow  found  himself 
caught  by  the  foot,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  Philistine.  "  You  little  rascal,  how 
dare  you  come  here  1  What  have  you 
been  after1?  plundering  my  garden,  no 
doubt,  and  on  a  Sabbath,  too,  when  you 
should  have  been  better  employed  ! " 
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"  No,  I  wasna  stealing  naething  i  " 
"  What  was  ye  doing  then  ?  " 
"  I   was   making   a   picture   o'    yon 
window;"    and,    pulling    a    piece    of 
crumpled  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
presented  his  artistic  effort. 

The  old  gentleman  relaxed  his  severity, 
and  looked  at  the  picture  and  at  the 
boy  alternately.  At  length  his  face 
radiated  with  a  smile,  and,  patronisingly 
patting  the  boy's  head,  he  said,  "Ay, 
ay,  it's  gey  well  for  a  callant  like  you, 
my  wee  mannie ;  gang  your  ways,  and 
come  back  the  morn,  or  ony  day  ye  like, 
and  draw  the  window.  But  dinna  come 
on  the  Lord's- day,  and  dinna  climb  the 
wa's,  but  come  in  by  the  garden-yett 
yonder." 

The  amiable  and  patronising  old  gen- 
tleman was  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A., 
afterwards  Sir  Henry  Eaeburn,  knighted 
by  George  IV.  in  1822  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland. 
The  window  looking  into  the  garden 
was  the  window  of  his  studio.  The 
contact  of  the  veteran  portrait-painter 
with  his  younger  brother  in  the  craft  is 
so  interesting  that  one  would  have  liked 
something  more  to  come  of  it.  Eaeburn 
died  in  July,  1823. 

At  a  very  early  age,  probably  before  he 
was  eleven  years  old,  Roberts  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  house-painter.  It  is  said  that 
.this  arrangement  was  effected  through 
the  kind  agency  of  a  neighbour,  to  whom 
Eoberts's  gratitude  was  shown  in  after 
life  by  a  gratuity  sent  to  him  regularly 
in  private — continued,  too,  by  bequest, 
after  the  artist's  death.  Beugo,  Register 
Street,  Edinburgh,  was  the  master  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed.  At  that 
time  Scotland  was  efflorescing  in  artistic 
talent,  and  Beugo  and  Coulson  in  par- 
ticular were  taking  the  lead  in  a  high 
order  of  decorative  house-painting. 

Much  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
young  artists  in  this  line,  and  from 
these  workshops  came  Ewbank,  Fenwick, 
and  others  more  or  less  distinguished  in 
it.  A  fellow-apprentice  of  Eoberts  was 
D.  R.  Hay,  whose  dedication  of  his 
life  to  the  "  decorative  art  "  was  deter- 
mined mainly  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Hay  and  Roberts  were 


great  chums.  They  used  to  ramble 
about  sketching  in  their  leisure  hours, 
and  even  at  this  time  Roberts's  sketches 
were  correct  and  beautiful.  They  were 
illustrative  chiefly  of  picturesque  nooks, 
cottages,  castles,  churches,  &c.,  around 
his  own  romantic  town.  Many  years 
after,  Roberts,  in  his  visits  to  Edinburgh, 
would  recall  with  interest  the  associa- 
tions formed  at  this  time.  He  used  to 
point  out  a  house  known  to  him  in  his 
boyhood  as  "  Botany  Bay  " — i.e.  the 
place  of  banishment  and  hard  labour 
where,  apart  from  the  other  workmen, 
he  had  to  grind  colours. 

The  first  express  training  of  Roberts 
was  in  the  school  of  the  Trustees' 
Academy — now  famous  as  the  place 
where  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Alex.  Frazer, 
Sir  William  Allan,  Sir  John  Watson 
Gordon,  Geo.  Harvey,  Thomas  Duncan, 
and  many  other  Scottish  artists  had 
their  earliest  lessons.  Mr.  John  Graham 
was  then  superintendent  of  the  school. 
He  is  remembered  gratefully  yet  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  helping  forward 
many  of  his  most  gifted  pupils. 

In  1816,  when  Roberts  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  his  apprenticeship  was 
just  over,  we  find  him  in  the  Fair  City  of 
Perth,  seeking  employment  as  a  journey- 
man house-painter.  Here  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Conway,  a  London  painter, 
engaged  in  decorating  the  Palace  of 
Scone.  He  was  also  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Duncan  Irvine,  of  Perth.  A  fellow- 
workman  of  his  during  the  years  1816 
and  1817  tells  us  that  even  at  that  time 
Roberts  stood  out  among  his  comrades 
for  the  taste  and  style  of  his  work.  He 
was  always  fixed  upon  to  do  the  finer 
and  more  ornamental  part  of  anything 
in  progress.  There  was  one  house  in 
particular  that  attracted  much  notice  for 
its  superior  decoration — that  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  the  local  antiquary,  who  fur- 
nished Walter  Scott  with  much  of  the 
legendary  lore  for  "  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth."  Young  Roberts  was  employed 
on  it,  and,  notwithstanding  some  jea- 
lousy at  first,  all  his  older  fellow-work- 
men at  last  admitted,  as  one  of  them 
told  me,  "  that  the  young  chap  took  the 
wind  out  of  all  their  sails."  His  per- 
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son?, el  was  then  good  and  rather  striking 
— slature  about  five  feet  six  inches, 
complexion  fair  and  bright,  hair  dark- 
brown,  carriage  brisk,  manners  gentle, 
sociable,  and  agreeable.  He  dressed 
showily — his  cap  or  hat  set  jauntily  over 
his  head — and  he  walked  with  a  free 
consequential  air,  so  that  his  companions 
called  him  the  "  Don."  (In  after  life, 
we  know,  he  had  a  ruddy  hue  and  solid 
forn,  and  stood  to  Edwin  Landseer  as 
the  model  of  the  farmer  in  "  The  Dia- 
logue at  Waterloo.")  In  the  Fair  City 
his  conduct  was  marked  by  habits  of 
temperance  not  common  to  his  associ- 
ates ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  unsocial. 
"  A  favourite  has  no  friends ;"  yet  Ro- 
berta was  generally  liked,  and  formed 
enduring  attachments.  He  went  to  a 
dancing-school,  and  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  school  with  water-colour  pictures. 
On  holidays,  instead  of  strolling  about, 
he  went  to  his  lodgings  to  study  :  archi- 
tectural drawings  were  then  his  great 
hobby.  He  became  a  freemason  in  the 
Scon  3  and  Perth  Lodge,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  among  the  "brothers."  He 
sang  a  good  song,  and  distinguished  the 
lodge  by  painting  for  it  beautiful  ma- 
sonic aprons.  Altogether,  the  reminis- 
cences of  Roberts's  humbler  days  as  a 
houso-painter  in  Perth  are  creditable 
and  pleasant. 

The  foregoing  notes  have  been  ga- 
thered chiefly  from  an  old  friend  and 
fellow-workman  of  Roberts,  Mr.  M'Lach- 
lan,  now  a  house-painter  in  the  Fair 
City.  In  one  of  Roberts's  letters  to  Mr. 
M'Lrchlan,  dated  "  Stockbridge,  16th 
December,  1817,"  he  says: — "Write 
"  me  what  they  intend  doing  with 
"  the  old  church  [the  ancient  cathe- 
"  dra  I  church  of  St.  Johnstoun]  ;  if 
"  they  intend  pulling  it  all  down  to- 
"  getter,  and  if  they  are  to  rebuild  it.  I 
"  am  vexed  at  not  having  a  drawing  of 
"  it ;  but  it  is  yet  so  fresh  in  my  recol- 
"  led  ion  that  I  think  I  could  draw  it 
"  witiiout  a  copy."  Not  long  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  which  shows  his 
early  passion  for  the  Gothic,  he  met 
a  Perth  friend,  and  deplored  almost 
with  :;ears  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic 
screeL.  betwixt  Hackerstone's  Tower 


and  the  spire  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
John's.  Many  Perth  citizens  must  re- 
member this  part  of  the  ruins — now, 
alas  !  gone,  with  many  other  relics  of 
the  past. 

Roberts  retained  to  the  last  affection- 
ate recollections  of  his  spring-time  of 
life  in  the  Fair  City.  In  one  letter 
dated  "Fitzroy  Street,  31st  December, 
1858,"  he  says:— 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  find  Perth  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  when  we  first  knew  it ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Sandy,  scarce  one 
whom  I  knew  remains.  I  sometimes  think  of 
our  old  cronies  at  the  Howgate  School,  and  the 

lassie  Leezie  S whom  Harry  called  Splits, 

and  Bell  M ,  and  of  dancing  a  cotillon 

with  the  kye  on  the  South  Inch.  Well,  let 
us  hope  the  present  generation  is  wiser  and 
not  worse  than  we  were  forty  years  bygone." 

Again,  writing  to  another  correspondent, 
in  March,  1861,  he  says — 

"  When  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  I  wish 
you  would  write  me  what  you  are  doing, 
what  family  you  have,  and  how  the  world  has 
used  you  on  the  whole.  Tell  me  if  there  is 
anything  in  which  I  might  be  useful  to  you. 
Fancy  we  are  the  same  as  when  we  both 
attended  the  Huggar  dancing-school,  or  pa- 
raded along  the  Brig  o'  Perth,  after  the  kirk 
skailed,  to  sport  our  tartan  neckties  to  the 
envy  and  astonishment  of  the  bonniest  lasses 
of  the  Fair  Town.  Alas  !  we  may  exclaim  in 
the  words  of  Captain  Morris — 

'  For  many  a  lad  I  loved  is  dead; 
And  many  a  lass  grown  old.' 

Still  my  remembrances  of  St.  John's  Town 
bring  back  delightful  recollections.  So  give 
me  all  your  cracks." 

In  1818,  we  find  Roberts  in  Edin- 
burgh, employed  as  an  assistant  scene- 
painter  at  the  Pantheon  Theatre,  under 
Mr.  Dearlove.  In  1819  he  went  to 
Glasgow  as  principal  scene-painter  in 
the  Theatre  Royal,  of  which  Mr.  Mason 
was  manager.  In  Glasgow  he  married 
a  Miss  M'Lachlan,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  daughter,  now  wife  of  Henry 
Bucknell,  Esq.,  a  London  merchant. 
During  1820  and  1821  Roberts  was 
again  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  fine  scenes 
he  then  painted  for  Mr.  Murray,  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  are  well  remem- 
bered. Roberts  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Clarksoii  Stanfield  at  this  theatre.  His 
wages  were  21.  per  week ;  but  he  was 
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ambitious  of  following  Stanfield  to 
London,  whither  accordingly  he  soon 
did  follow  him. 

Arrived  in  London,  Roberts  called  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  then  under  the 
management  of  the  famous  Mr.  Elliston, 
and  offered  his  services  as  a  scene- 
painter.  In  order  to  test  the  candi- 
date's talents,  we  are  told,  an  array  of 
Erench  chalks  was  placed  before  him ; 
but  he  preferred  a  bit  of  common  chalk, 
which  he  generally  used,  and  surprised 
all  present  by  the  rapidity  of  his  execu- 
tion. "What  wages  would  you  pro- 
pose?" said  the  manager.  Eoberts, 
having  marked  the  satisfaction  and 
surprise  caused  by  his  efforts,  ventured 
to  inquire,  "Would  you  think  II.  per 
day  too  much  1 "  and,  so  saying,  turned 
away  his  face,  to  hide  the  suffusion 
caused  by  asking  so  much.  The  man- 
ager, it  seems,  was  no  less  surprised 
by  the  modest  demand,  than  the  young 
artist  was  at  his  own  assurance.  An 
engagement  was  made  for  three  years. 

Having  settled  in  London  as  colla- 
borateur  with  his  friend  Stanfield  in 
scene-painting  for  Drury  Lane,  Eoberts 
found  himself  soon  a  man  of  public 
mark.  In  1824  he  exhibited  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Exhibition  in 
London.  In  1825  he  sought  on  the 
Continent  for  new  and  higher  sub- 
jects for  his  pencil — the  cathedral 
of  Rouen  and  Old  St.  Germains  at 
Amiens.  His  first  picture  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  was  his  view 
of  Rouen  Cathedral  in  1826.  ".Here 
"  is  a  man  we  must  have  our  eye 
"  upon,"  said  Turner  to  Sir  William 
Allan  on  this  occasion — a  compliment 
which  Roberts  valued  all  his  life  as 
one  of  the  highest  ever  paid  him. 
In  1827  he  threw  scene-painting  aside, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  archi- 
tectural pictures.  In  1832  he  produced 
his  fine  illustrations  of  Bulwer's  Pil- 
grims of  the  Rhine,  —  a  book  indeed 
written  to  "illustrate"  the  illustra- 
tions. In  1832-3,  by  Sir  David  Wil- 
kie's  advice,  he  went  to  Spain.  He 
visited  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Madrid,  Seville, 
Malaga,  and  other  places  of  historic 
fame,  and  returned  with  sketches  which 


furnished  many  views  to  the  landscape 
annals  of  the  time,  besides  a  separate  folio 
volume  of  lithographs.  He  transferred 
many  of  these  to  stone  with  his  own 
hand.  What  brought  his  reputation  to 
its  height  was  his  memorable  journey 
to  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  was  absent 
for  about  eighteen  months,  and  the 
immediate  result  on  his  return  was 
the  publication  (1842)  of  the  splendid 
illustrated  work  in  four  volumes  large 
folio,  entitled,  The  Holy  Land,  Syria, 
Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia. 
There  had  been  no  such  illustrated 
work  before  in  any  European  country, 
and  it  became  known,  and  made 
Roberta's  name  known,  over  the  Con- 
tinent as  well  as  in  Britain.  Mean- 
time, he  had  attained  the  highest  formal 
honours  of  his  profession.  Originally 
he  had  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
British  Artists — of  which  institution  he 
had  become  vice-president;  but  the 
Royal  Academy  had  marked  him  out  for 
its  own.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
Associate,  and  in  1841  he  was  made 
full  Academician. 

From  1842  onwards  the  industry  of 
Roberts  and  his  extraordinary  devotion 
to  his  profession  were  attested  by  a 
wonderful  succession  of  works  year  after 
year — many  of  them  paintings  of  subjects 
he  had  collected  in  his  Eastern  tour, 
and  others  paintings  from  older  recol- 
lections, or  of  subjects  newly  suggested. 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  astonishing 
number  and  variety  of  these  works,  and 
of  their  peculiar  nature  as  records  of 
travel  and  observation  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  that  led  Thackeray  to  pay 
this  eloquent  tribute  to  Roberts  : — "  Our 
"  painters  share  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
*  along  with  the  rest  of  our  people  ;  and 
'  Mr.  Roberts  has  visited  at  least  three 
'  of  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  brought 
'  away  likenesses  of  these  cities  and 
'  peoples  in  his  portfolio.  He  travelled 
"  for  years  in  Spain ;  he  set  up  his  tent 
"  in  the  Syrian  desert ;  he  has  sketched 
"  the  spires  of  Antwerp,  the  peaks  of 
"  Lebanon,  the  rocks  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
"  the  towers  and  castles  that  rise  by  the 
"  Rhine,  the  airy  Cairo  minarets,  the 
"  solemn  pyramids  and  the  vast  Theban 
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"  c»  tlumns,  and  the  huts  under  the  date- 
"  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Mle. 
"  Can  any  calling  be  more  pleasant 
"  tlian  that  of  such  an  artist  ?  The  life  is 
"  at  once  thoughtful  and  adventurous  ; 
"  gives  infinite  variety  and  excitement, 
"  and  constant  opportunity  for  reflection. 
•"As  one  looks  at  the  multifarious 
"  •works  of  this  brave  and  hardy  painter, 
u  whose  hand  is  the  perfect  and  accom- 
•"  p~ished  slave  of  his  intellect,  and 
"  rt  ady,  like  a  genius  in  an  Eastern  tale, 
"  tc  execute  the  most  wonderful  feats 
"  and  beautiful  works  with  the  most 
"  extraordinary  rapidity,  any  man  who 
"  Icves  nature  must  envy  the  lucky 
"  mortal  whose  lot  it  is  to  enjoy  it  in 
"  such  a  way." 

Thackeray  and  Eoberts  were  fast 
friends  when  this  tribute  was  written, 
mer  ibers  of  the  same  London  club,  and 
much  together,  Thackeray,  though  the 
yoinger  man,  was  the  first  taken  away. 
Ilot  erts  survived  him  less  than  a  year  — 
dying  011  the  25th  of  November,  1864, 
ripe  in  honours,  and  affectionately  re- 
gretted by  an  unusually  large  circle  of 
friei  ds. 

Our  concern  in  this  paper  being  less 
witl  the  public  career  of  Koberts  as  a 
painter  than  with  his  earlier  and  more 
privite  life,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  later 
character  to  its  first  beginnings,  we 
shal  conclude  the  paper  best  by  one  or 
two  extracts  from  letters  of  his  at  our 
disp)sal.  These  letters  —  -written  to 
a  w  dowed  sister  of  his,  to  whom  his 
kincness  was  as  constant  as  it  had  been 
to  l.is  parents  while  they  lived  —  are 
chieily  private,  and  the  subjects  often 
such  that  a  stranger  has  no  right  to 
medlle  with  them.  But  to  read  them 
has  been  a  pleasant  task,  and  not  a 
single  line  or  thought  has  been  found 
in  them  which  one  would  wish  away. 
The  kindly  nature  displayed  in  them  is 
such  as  makes  us  love  the  man  who 
wrot)  them,  and  they  contain  touches 
which  those  who  knew  Eoberts  will 
f  nise  as  characteristic. 


f,  April  9,  1858. 

"  .  .  .  What  makes  these  atrocious  failures 
the  i  lore  loathsome  is  that  the  perpetra- 
tors ;  re  sometimes  men  who  put  on  a  long 


face,  and  go  to  church  in  the  most  sancti- 
fied and  becoming  manner,  after  robbing  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  and  sending  hundreds 
to  ruin — no  one  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
such  hypocrites.  But,  although  they  escape 
the  just  punishment  they  deserve  here,  if  they 
believe  the  twentieth  part  of  what  they  pro- 
fess, they  must  expect  a  little  taste  in  the  next 
world.  Well,  we  must  forgive,  as  we  pray  for 
forgiveness.  But  it  is  a  pity  these  fellows 
could  not  be  compelled  to  wear  such  a  dress  as 
would  separate  them  from  other  men— at 
least,  that  honest  men  might  know  when  to 
avoid  such  scoundrels  in  the  kirk  as  in  the 
street  ..." 

"  LONDON,  April  10,  1858. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  your  friend  the  portrait- 
painter.  I  fear  he  must  take  his  chance,  as 
I  am  not  on  the  Council,  and  of  course  know 
nothing  of  what  is  doing.  All  the  Scottish 
artists  have  sent  this  year,  and  I  fear  some 
look  to  me  ;  but  they  must  do  as  I  have  done 
before  them — take  their  stand  on  their  works, 
The  Edinburgh  men  have  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence peculiarly  their  own,  which  they  cry  up 
as  everything  that's  right.  They  talk  about 
it  and  write  about  it,  but  luy  it  they  will  n'ot. 
.Now,  in  London,  our  standard  is  the  price  it 
will  bring  in  the  market.  We  do  not  trust  to 
Art  Associations  or  Art  Unions  to  buy  our 
works.  An  artist's  standing  is  regulated  by 
the  demand  there  is  for  his  works,  and  the 
opinion  of  him  entertained  by  his  brethren, 
which  in  some  measure  guides  the  former. 
Now,  our  Edinburgh  luminaries  must,  when 
they  send  here,  submit  to  the  same  standard  ; 
if  right,  they  will  take  their  place  accordingly ; 
if  not,  they  will  be  passed  by.  Either  way, 
they  may  rely  upun  Englishmen  doing  what  is 
just  and  right,  without  caring  whom  they  may 
please  or  displease.  ..." 

"  LONDON,  Jan.  23,  1859. 

"  I  asked  you  in  yesterday's  about 

and  what  I  should  do  for  him.  Now,  through 
life,  you  know,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  what 
good  might  be  in  my  power  to  others.  If  the 
Almighty  has  blest  me  with  means,  these  are 
.not  alone  for  myself,  but  to  help  others  who 
have  been  less  fortunate.  I  have  not  always 
(indeed  very  rarely)  found  anything  like  grati- 
tude in  return,  but  the  contrary.  Still,  our 
duty  is  to  do  good,  for,  if  others  abuse  it,  they 
are  answerable,  and  not  we.  Having  inquired 

into 's  character,  I  have  sent  him 

the  sum  of to  help  him  to  set  up  a  shop. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  endeavoured  to  do  good,  and  shall  sleep 
all  the  sounder  with  the  consolation  of  having 
done  this,  whether  the  kindness  is  abused  or 
no.  .  .  ." 

"  LONDON,  July  30,  1859. 

"  Enclosed  I  send ,  and  will  send  you 

more  if  you  want  it.  Only  let  me  know.  .  .  . 
I  am  sure  the  Clyde,  where  you  are,  must  be 
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very  brilliant  in  this  weather.  ...  I  have  not 
even  thought  of  going  anywhere,  as  I  am 
quite  contented  to  let  well  alone,  and  stay 
where  I  am.  But,  by  and  by,  everybody  will 
be  leaving  London,  and  then  we  must  be  in 
the  fashion,  and  not  be  seen  even  in  the 
streets,  for  fear  of  losing  caste.  But,  as  I  am 
quite  independent  of  all  that  sort  of  thing,  1 
will  please  myself  in  this  as  in  most  other 
things.  ..." 

"ALMA  HOTEL,  EDINBURGH, 

"Aug.  31,  1859. 

".  .  .  I  arrived  here  last  night  at  nine 
o'clock  all  well,  and  this  morning  I  feel  as  I 


ought  to  do  in  Scotland.  Yesterday  was 
squally  and  rainy ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
the  windows  of  the  carriage  up ;  but,  when 
we  came  to  a  station,  and  I  read  '  Gretna 
Green,'  down  went  the  window,  and  I  breathed 
freer,  knowing  myself  to  be  in  Scotland. ..." 

"We  look  forward  with  interest  to 
the  announced  Life  of  Eoberts,  by  one 
who  knew  him  well,  and  is  otherwise 
unusually  qualified  to  be  his  biographer 
— Mr.  James  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh. 


THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  IN  WINTER. 


BY    W.    P.    EAE. 


PART   I. 

EVEN  those  who  are  oppressed  with  too 
much  leisure  would  hesitate  to  seek 
variety  in  change  of  scene  by  starting  in 
the  month  of  January  for  a  tour  on  the 
Continent.  There  is  a  special  induce- 
ment to  go  forth  in  the  spring-time,  for 
Nature  is  then  charming  in  her  new 
robe  of  fresh  and  tender  green.  In 
summer,  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
social  duty,  and  which  they  discharge 
with  reluctance.  During  that  second 
and  far  more  enjoyable  summer  which 
is  named  autumn,  there  are  few  who  do 
not  regard  travelling,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  as  a  delight.  Being  forced  by 
circumstances  to  break  through  the 
regular  order  of  life,  and  travel  at  a  time 
when  innkeepers  are  unprepared  to 
welcome  guests,  I  had  as  a  compensa- 
tion the  pleasure  of  beholding  several 
places  under  an  aspect  alike  novel  and 
curious.  These  places  are  visited  in 
summer  by  the  passing  tourist,  and  in 
winter  are  the  chosen  abodes  of  invalids. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  island 
and  elsewhere ;  but  in  no  country  are 
they  so  numerous  and  varied  in  character 
as  in  France.  Some  are  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  tideless  Mediterranean, 
some  within  sound  of  the  surging 


Atlantic,  and  others  within  sight  of  the 
snow-clad  Pyrenees.  The  invalid  who 
has  wintered  in  any  one  of  them,  is 
either  enraptured,  or  disgusted  with  it. 
If  his  health  be  improved,  the  place 
gets  all  the  credit ;  if  he  be  feebler,  it 
gets  all  the  blame.  Whatever  be  the 
result,  his  impressions  are  certain  to  be 
exaggerated.  Hence  the  contradictory 
stories  told  by  different  persons  about 
the  same  place.  Should  the  account 
which  I  am  about  to  give  differ  from 
any  other,  it  will  be  attributable  to  the 
absence  in  my  case  of  the  usual  reasons 
for  writing  in  a  strain  of  excessive 
eulogy,  or  unfair  carping. 


At  any  season  of  the  year,  Paris  falls 
rather  short  of  being  a  second  Paradise. 
In  winter,  however,  the  visitor  who  has 
left  gloomy  London  behind  him  is  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  French  metropolis  is 
the  finest  of  earthly  places  of  abode.  He 
will  often  find  there,  it  is  true,  that  fog 
which  French  assert  is  an  exclusively 
English  product :  hewillsometim.es  shiver 
with  cold,  and  be  drenched  with  rain,  as 
at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will 
be  able  to  see  the  sun  at  least  weekly, 
and  enjoy  many  of  those  exquisite  days, 
when  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  air 
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"buoyant,  which  in  London  are  as  excep- 
tional as  Christmas.  Journeying  south- 
ward, by  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railway, 
the  contrast,  between  the  land  he  has 
left  Lnd  that  in  which  he  is,  becomes 
still  more  marked.  At  no  other  time  is 
the  south  of  France  more  attractive  in 
appearance.  In  summer,  the  tourist 
finds  it  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  he 
desire -.3.  He  is  blinded  by  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  half  stifled  by  the  dust-laden 
air,  and  disappointed  with  the  view  of  a 
soil  resembling  burnt  bricks,  and  of  plants 
withered  for  lack  of  rain.  In  Avinter, 
on  tha  contrary,  the  sun  shines  with  a 
brilliancy  which  is  not  dazzling,  the  air 
is  either  tempered  by  the  moisture  with 
which  it  is  saturated,  or  is  dry  and 
exhilarating,  and  the  fields  are  tinted 
with  the  delicate  green  of  sprouting 
herbage. 

When  half  the  journey  between  Paris 
and  Marseilles  is  over,  two  kinds  of  trees 
diversify  the  landscape, — the  mulberry 
and   the   olive.      At   this   season,   the 
former  is  leafless  and  the  latter  heavy 
with  foliage.     It  is  not  till  Avignon  is 
reached  that  olive-trees  are  to  be  seen 
in  lar^e  numbers,  but  even  there  they 
are  huge  shrubs  rather  than  stately  trees. 
Avignon  is  usually  a  temporary  resting- 
place   for  the  traveller :   although   the 
climate  is  milder  here  than  at  home,  yet 
it  is  too  rigorous  to  be  bearable  by  the 
delical  e  in  winter.    Indeed,  this  is  one  of 
the  m  my  places  which  is  visited  chiefly 
on  ac(  ount  of  its  associations.     It  owes 
a  great  deal  to  Petrarch,  and  quite  as 
much  to  the  Popes.     Had  not  Petrarch 
possessed  the  power  of  embalming  in 
immortal  verse  the  feelings  he  entertained 
for  Liura,  the  very  name  of  Avignon 
would  be  unknown  in  quarters  where  it 
is  now  familiar.     Curiosity  of  another 
kind  attracts  people  who  wish  to  see  the 
place  where  the  Popes  showed,  by  their 
lives,  how  they  could  combine  the  parts 
of   successors   to   Peter  the   fisherman 
with  that  of  rivals  to  Sardanapalus  the 
voluptuary.     The  castle  in  which  they 
used  to  hold  their  courts  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  barrack.     The  walls,  which 
were  1  >uilt  around  the  town  to  protect 
their  Independence,  are  now  preserved 


as  historical  monuments.  Among  the 
populace,  the  fruits  of  papal  teaching 
still  survive^.  The  inhabitants  of 
Avignon  are  notable  among  the  natives 
of  France  for  their  bigoted  attachment 
to  the  Church,  and  for  the  cruelty  they 
display  when  an  opportunity  offers. 

No  other  French  province  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  reality,  from  what  we  should 
expect  it  to  be,  as  Provence.  As  the  land 
of  minstrelsy,  it  might  be  supposed  to 
be.the  land  of  beauty.     The  majority  of 
those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  are 
affected  in  the  same  way  as  was  Victor 
Hugo  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lamar- 
tine  at  Saint-Point.     The  latter  wrote 
a    versified   invitation    to   the   former. 
The  poetical  epistle  contained  a  minute 
account  of  the  mansion  of  which  Lamar- 
tine  was  the  master.    Victor  Hugo  con- 
sented :  undertook  the  long  journey,  and 
reached  the  dwelling  of  his  brother  poet. 
He  looked  about,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
"  embattled  summits,"  the  "  bushy  ivy/' 
and  the  "  stones  tinted  by  the  hand  of 
time,"  of  which  he  had  read.     What  he 
saw  was  an  ordinary  house  roofed  with 
flat    tiles,    unmantled    with    ivy,  and 
painted  a  dirty  yellow.      At   first,  he 
thought   the  coachman  had  blundered. 
But   Lamartine   appeared    to   welcome 
him,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
On  asking  where  was  the  house  which 
had  been  so  beautifully  described  in  the 
invitation,  Lamartine  replied,  "You  see 
it  before  you ;  I  have  but  rendered  it 
habitable.     The   bushy  ivy    made    the 
walls  damp  and  gave  me   rheumatism, 
so  I  had  it  removed.     I  had  the  battle- 
ments   pulled    down,  and    the    house 
modernized  ;  its  grey  stones  made  me 
feel  melancholy.     Euins  are  nice  things 
to  write    about,   but  not  to   inhabit." 
Now,  Provence  is  a  splendid  topic  for 
description.    It  is  a  home  of  the  trouba- 
dours, and  a  land  literally  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.    Every  one  is  prepared 
to  hear  that  it  is  a  favoured  spot  when 
Nature  is  lovely,  and  man  is  not  vile. 
Of  the   natural   richness   of  Provence 
there  can  be  no  question.     But  fertility 
is   not   always  conjoined  with  beauty. 
The  most  prolific  wives  are  seldom  the 
most  comely.  In  one  sense,  the  Chincha 
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Islands  are  the  richest  spots  in  the 
world,  yet  who  would  care  to  visit 
them  ?  The  name  of  no  place  recalls 
more  gloomy  associations  than  that  of 
the  Black  Forest ;  however,  more  pic- 
turesque scenery  is  to  be  seen  in  a  por- 
tion of  Baden  than  in  the  whole  of 
Provence.  On  the  other  hand,  Pro- 
vence is  not  merely  one  of  the  gardens 
of  France,  but  it  also  contains  more 
marvels  in  the  shape  of  the  remains  of 
Eoman  architecture  than  any  other  tract 
in  Europe,  Italy  of  course  excepted. 
Moreover,  it  can  boast  of  having  within 
its  limits  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  cities  in  France. 

Marseilles  is  not  only  the  largest  but 
it  is  the  most  prosperous  of  southern 
cities.  At  present  it ,  is  being  trans- 
formed. The  old  streets,  wherein  the 
pestilence  was  always  at  home,  are  being 
swept  away,  and  others,  at  once  more 
commodious  and  healthy,  are  being 
traced  on  their  ruins.  But*  the  bustle 
of  Marseilles  is  not  enough  to  make 
a  stranger  linger  there  for  his  gratifi- 
cation. He  would  as  soon  think  of 
doing  so,  as  he  would  think  of  taking  up 
his  abode  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 
Not  that  Marseilles  has  the  drawbacks 
of  those  cities,  for  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  clearness  of  its  air  and  its  freedom 
from  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  devoid 
of  the  gloom  and  rain  of  the  English 
cities,  Marseilles  is,  at  times,  rendered 
almost  uninhabitable  by  the  keen  blasts 
of  the  mistral,  a  wind  which  is  even 
more  unbearable  than  our  terrible  east 
wind.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  bright 
sunshine  of  Marseilles,  and  escape  the 
blasts  of  this  dreaded  wind,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  along  the  coast  towards 
Italy,  and  settle  in  one  of  the  nooks 
where  the  sun  always  shines  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  which  are  sheltered  from 
all  cold  breezes  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  which  are  washed  by  the  blue 
waters  of  the  glittering  Mediterranean. 
These  places  are  very  numerous.  Only 
a  few,  however,  have  become  famous. 
Among  them,  Cannes  is  known  by  the 
double  title  of  being  the  spot  where  the 
First  Napoleon  landed  when  he  left 
Elba,  and  the  chosen  winter  residence 


of  the   versatile    and    venerable    Lord 
Brougham. 

The  original  town  is  small  and  un- 
interesting. It  occupies  the  middle  of 
a  semicircle,  the  remaining  portions  on 
either  side  being  covered  with  detached 
houses,  most  of  which  are  surrounded 
with  gardens.  As  many  of  the  houses 
are  quite  new,  it  is  evident  that  Cannes 
is  yearly  becoming  a  more  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished for  one  thing  which,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  is  not  common  on  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The 
beach  is  formed  of  sand  instead  of 
shingle.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  can 
the  pedestrian  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
walking,  or  the  horseman  of  gallop- 
ing, along  hard  brown  sand  when  the 
tide  has  receded.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  who  sits  here  on  the  sea- 
shore is  wearied  with  the  rasping  noise 
of  waves  falling  in  endless  succession 
on  loose  stones.  Instead  of  this  the 
spectator  witnesses  the  foam  of  the 
water  melt  upon  the  sand,  and  hears  a 
murmur  which,  though  monotonous,  is 
not  devoid  of  melody.  Here,  too,  the 
eye,  when  looking  seaward,  does  not 
long  but  in  vain  for  some  object  to 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  heaving 
waste  of  water.  The  Lerins  Islands  are 
out  in  the  bay,  and  prominent  among 
them  is  St.  Margaret's  Isle,  where  the 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  underwent  a 
punishment  more  cruel  than  even  the 
fertile  brain  of  a  Spanish  Inquisitor  had 
ever  devised.  Between  this  island  and 
the  shore  boats  are  continually  passing, 
and  their  sails  gleaming  with  increased 
whiteness,  owing  to  the  intense  splendour 
of  a  sunlight  such  as  in  England  is 
never  beheld,  make  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  water,  here  gleaming  with  a 
vivid  blue,  and  there  with  a  bright 
purple ;  the  whole  forming  a  spectacle 
of  animated  beauty  which  thrills  the 
soul  of  every  beholder,  and  sometimes 
makes  the  weary  invalid  forget  his  woes. 
It  may  be  that  Cannes  is  less  warm  than 
other  places  on  this  coast,  but  it  has 
certain  charms  which  none  of  the  others 
possess.  One  of  the  walks  near  the 
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shore  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  Sheltered 
on  ea<;h  side  by  walls  from  the  wind,  and 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun, 
the  visitor  can  well  forget,  while  passing 
along,  that  the  month  is  January.  It 
is  not  the  sensation  of  warmth  which 
alone  helps  to  deceive  him.  "What  he 
sees  is  more  likely  to  produce  an  illusion 
than  what  he  feels.  For  the  gardens 
on  either  hand  are  resplendent  with 
shrub?  in  full  flower,  and  the  air  is 
fragraat  with  rich  perfume.  Chief 
among  the  plants  are  the  much-loved 
rose-t.-ees,  covered  with  flowers  in  every 
stage  of  development,  from  the  half- 
formed  bud,  to  the  flowers  whereof  the 
leaves  are  borne  away  by  every  breeze. 
Certainly  he  who  spends  one-half  of 
the  year  in  England,  and  the  other  in 
Cannes,  may  form  an  adequate  notion 
of  tha".  endless  summer  which  is  usually 
to  be  enjoyed  in  the  pages  of  the  poet 
alone. 

An  hour's  ride  by  rail  brings  the 
visitor  to  Nice.  This  place  has  suffered 
in  the  same  way  as  the  writer  who  is 
hailed  by  enthusiastic  friends  as  a  genius 
when,  in  fact,  he  is  but  a  man  of  talent. 
The  laudation  being  proved  to  have 
been  excessive,  the  subsequent  judgment 
is  apt  however,  to  be  unnecessarily 
deprec  atory.  There  was  a  time  wrhen 
Nice  vas  extolled  as  the  finest  of  all 
places  of  abode  for  Europeans  whose 
lungs  ( ould  not  bear  the  winter's  cold. 
After  i  time,  it  was  found  that  the 
lives  of  many  were  shortened  owing  to 
a  sojo  irn  at  Nice.  Accordingly,  its 
climate  was  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
treacherous,  and  those  who  used  to  send 
patients  thither  warned  others  against 
the  ri^k  of  so  doing.  What  may  be 
the  tru  3  state  of  the  case  does  not  fall 
within  my  province  to  determine.  I 
think,  however,  that,  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence, Nice  is  neither  more  or  less 
suitabl*  now  than  formerly.  The  mis- 
take tl  tat  has  been  made  consists  in 
prescribing  one  place  as  adapted  to  all 
constitutions,  on  the  principle  of  the 
quacks  who  will  cure  every  malady 
with  a  pill  which  is  chiefly  composed 
of  brea  l-crumb  and  brick-dust. 

Seen  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the 


appearance  of  other  places  still  fresh  in 
the  memory,  Nice  produces  an  impression 
of  the  most  pleasing  kind.  The  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  the  vastness  of  the  space 
which  it  covers ;  the  extent  of  the  bay 
in  which  it  lies ;  the  expanse  of  azure 
water  which  is  bounded  only  by  the 
horizon,  when  beheld  in  the  sunshine 
for  which  Nice  is  so  famous,  combine 
to  arouse  in  the  spectator's  mind  com- 
mingled sentiments  of  grandeur  and 
loveliness.  He  may  even  forget  that 
he  is  in  France.  As  he  walks  along 
he  sees  palm-trees,  with  their  gnarled 
trunks  and  delicate  foliage,  cacti  and 
aloes,  which  he  has  never  seen  flou- 
rishing save  under  a  glass  roof:  in 
short,  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
lit  up  by  a  tropical  sun.  A  still 
more  beautiful  and  unaccustomed  sight 
will  be  witnessed,  should  he  proceed 
up  the  one  side  of  the  river  on  which 
Nice  is  built.  During  an  hour's  walk, 
he  will  perceive  in  the  gardens  on  one 
side  thousands  of  orange-trees  heavy 
Avith  golden  fruit.  Of  all  sights  this,  to 
a  stranger,  is  the  most  curious.  The 
plants  of  the  East  growing  in  the  open 
air  do  not  afford  him  much  pleasure ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seem  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene.  Besides,  to 
a  European,  Eastern  vegetation  seems 
rank.  An  orange-tree,  however,  is  not 
so.  Its  foliage  is  as  graceful  as  it  is 
exquisite  in  tint ;  its  fruit  recalls  the 
most  pleasing  of  associations  alike  to  the 
youth  and  the  man.  Even  in  a  hot-house, 
an  orange-tree  covered  with  ripe  fruit 
is  a  beautiful  sight ;  but  the  beauty 
is  increased  beyond  conception  when 
hundreds  of  trees  are  clustered  together 
in  the  open  air,  their  branches  gently 
moved  by  the  wind,  their  leaves  and 
fruit  bathed  in  sunshine.  To  heighten 
the  effect,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  could  be  seen  in  those  awful 
days  of  last  winter  when  London  was 
almost  impassable  on  account  of  the 
snow,  when  the  wind  was  howling  de- 
struction over  land  and  sea,  and  noble 
ships  freighted  with  precious  lives  were 
being  engulphed  in  the  ocean. 

Judging  from  appearances,  the  invalids 
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would  seem  to  have  definitely  abandoned 
Nice.  Strangers  of  every  nationality 
are  plentiful  enough;  but  they  appear 
as  much  bent  on  enjoyment  as  the 
crowds  who,  in  the  afternoon,  give  ani- 
mation to  Hyde  Park  in  London,  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris.  Indeed, 
the  favourite  lounge  here,  which  is 
called  the  "  Promenade  des  Anglais,"  is 
thronged  every  day  with  pleasure-seekers, 
who  seem  satisfied  to  find  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  their  dresses 
and  indulging  in  very  small  talk.  The 
gentlemen  as  well  as  the  ladies  shade 
their  faces  from  the  sun  by  means  of  a 
white  umbrella  lined  with  yellow  or 
blue.  At  night,  the  same  persons  go 
to  the  opera,  the  theatre,  or  a  ball.  For 
Nice  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  gay 
place,  and  is  therefore  as  fascinating  to 
some  as  it  is  shunned  by  others. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  lite- 
rally the  shady  side  of  the  street.  So 
long  as  the  visitor  or  sojourner  keeps  in 
the  sun,  he  rejoices  in  his  absence  from 
a  Northern  home.  But  let  him  walk 
in  the  shade,  and  the  consequences  will 
cause  him  to  regret  that  he  has  quitted 
the  North.  The  heat  is  wholly  in  the 
sun's  rays,  not  in  the  air.  It  is  like 
some  of  those  spring  days  in  London 
when  the  cutting  east  wind  is  sweeping 
along  the  streets,  and  the  sun  is  shining 
over-head, — days  from  which  medical 
men  and  apothecaries  reap  a  harvest  of 
which  the  sexton  has  a  rich  gleaning. 
It  is  after  experiencing  the  results  of 
this  sudden  variation  of  temperature 
that  any  one  can  fully  appreciate  the 
truthfulness  of  the  saying  that  beauty 
is  a  fatal  gift.  If  what  I  refer  to  be 
characteristic  of  Nice  when  the  weather 
is  said  on  all  hands  to  be  lovely,  what 
must  occur  when  the  mistral  rages,  and 
the  strongest  dread  its  violence  ?  I  have 
less  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this 
place  should  have  fallen  into  disrepute 
as  the  winter  residence  for  invalids  than 
in  furnishing  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
putation it  so  long  enjoyed.  To  a  vast 
number  it  may  be  said,  without  much 
exaggeration, — "  See  Nice  and  die." 


II. 


It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  alleged 
benefits  the  present  Emperor  has  con- 
ferred on  France,  the  annexation  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  is  the  most  conspi- 
cuous. That  Chambery  and  Nice  have 
become  French  is,  at  least,  a  fact  easily 
understood,  though  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  easy  to  defend.  Very  different  is  the 
condition  of  Monaco,  which  has  the  title 
of  a  principality,  is  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent, has  never  been  annexed  to 
France,  yet  is  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  French  officials.  Eecently  a  treaty 
of  navigation  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Monaco.  Certain  advan- 
tages were  thereby  ceded  by  the  former 
to  the  latter,  and  which  other  nations 
had  a  right  to  claim.  Thereupon  it  was 
announced  that  the  treaty  was  a  binding 
one  on  the  two  parties  to  it  only,  and 
the  natural  inference  was  that  Monaco 
was  sufficiently  independent  to  sign 
treaties,  but  not  to  give  them  a  real 
sanction.  Indeed,  this  tiny  principality 
seems  to  resemble  the  lady  to  whom 
Sheridan  said,  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
her  out  for  a  walk,  that  the  weather  was 
fine  enough  for  one,  but  not  for  two. 

Among  principalities,  Monaco  is  what 
Tom  Thumb  is  among  men.  It  is  cu- 
rious because  of  its  smallness ;  it  deserves 
a  visit,  however,  because  of  its  beauty. 
A  few  houses,  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  rock  jutting  into  the  sea,  constitute 
at  once  the  principality  and  its  capital. 
The  population  is  rated  as  high  as  four- 
teen, and  as  low  as  six  hundred  persons. 
The  army  used  to  number  fifty  men  : 
it  is  now  understood  to  number  eight 
privates,  and  as  many  or  more  officers. 
There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
correct  information  on  this  head  ;  but 
it  would  not  materially  affect  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  did  the  army  of 
Monaco  consist  of  double  the  highest 
number  of  men  I  have  stated.  The 
artillery  is  disproportionately  in  excess 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  service. 
For  every  man  there  is  at  least  one 
cannon  ;  unfortunately,  however,  all  the 
cannon  are  dismounted,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  army  would  barely  suffice 
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to  get  one  into  position.  Of  rusty  can- 
non-balls and  empty  shells  there  are 
several  piles  in  the  principal  square. 

No  one  who  walks  through  the  streets 
or  round   the   ramparts   of  this  ;  little 
town,  can  think  long  about  war  and  its 
horrors.     Nature  is  here  too  lovely  to 
permit  the  mind  doing  other  than  ad- 
mire.    Several  hundred  feet  down,  the 
Mediterranean  ripples  against  the  rock ; 
and  so  clear  is  the  water  that  it  resembles 
a   liquid   glass,    revealing   rather   than 
hiding  the  bed  which  it  covers.     The 
harbour  is  a  natural  one.     On  the  side 
opposite  to  that  whereon  stands  the  town 
are  a  few  detached  houses,  and  a  large 
building   which   the   spectator  at   first 
supposes  to  be  one  of  the  prince's  pa- 
laces.     On   inquiry  he   learns  that  it 
belongs   to   the   real,    though   not   the 
titular,  prince  of  Monaco ;  to  him  whom 
Homburg  has  to  thank  for  the  half  of 
its  renown,  and  the  whole  of  its  infamy. 
The  gaming-house  (for  such  is  the  im- 
posing edifice)  is  now  the  chief  attrac- 
tion here.     Formerly,  gaming  used  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  town,  but,  on  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  being  granted  to  M. 
Blanc,  he  removed  the  tables  to  where 
they  now  stand,  expending  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  gaming-house,  a  hotel,  and 
several  villas,  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
pounds.     For  having  done  this,  no  ra- 
tional man  will  thank  him,  yet  he  de- 
serves  credit   for    having    caused    the 
formation  of  the  finest   winter-garden 
I  ev^r  saw,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Europe.     On  a  terrace  facing  the  sea, 
the  \dsitor  may  spend  his  winter  days 
in   tlie  open  air,  with  the  bright  sun 
overl  Lead,  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side, 
and  the  choicest  flowers  on  the  other. 
Were-  not  dates  too  stubborn  things,  I 
might    maintain    that    Tennyson    had 
visited  this  garden  before  he  composed 
the    "Lotos   Eaters."      The   beauteous 
visions  which  he  conjured  up  from  a 
few  lines  in  Homer,  may  be  here  found 
to    accord    with    the    reality.      After 
all,  however,  the  poet's  Elysium  is  the 
one  which  can  be  alone  fully  enjoyed 
without   bitter    reflections.      The    end 
does  not  justify  the  means   here   em- 
ployed.    That  many  should  be  lured  to 
So.  85. — VOL.  xv. 


their  ruin,  all  the  artificial  charms  of  this 
spot  have  been  created.  By  the  people 
of  Monaco,  M.  Blanc  is  regarded  as  a 
benefactor.  They  are  as  fully  justified 
in  so  thinking  as  are  the  priests  who 
laud  the  piety  of  the  pirate  or  of  the 
brigand  who  salves  his  conscience  by 
sacrificing  a  portion  of  his  booty  to  the 
Virgin. 

As  regards  climate,  Monaco  is  more 
favoured  than  Nice.  At  the  latter, 
orange-trees  grow :  at  the  former,  lemon- 
trees  flourish  and  bear  good  fruit.  The 
lemon  is  more  delicate  than  the  orange- 
tree,  but  it  is  less  beautiful.  A  grove 
of  lemon  is  to  a  grove  of  orange-trees 
what  a  group  of  pale-faced  children, 
born  and  nursed  in  a  city,  is  to  a  group 
of  rosy-cheeked  and  robust  country 
children.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
contrast  between  the  light  hue  of  the 
fruit  and  the  green  tints  of  the  leaves  ; 
moreover,  the  leaves  of  the  lemon-tree 
are  devoid  of  that  exquisite  tinge  of 
yellow  and  green  which  is  so  lovely 
when  lit  up  by  a  strong  light.  Shel- 
tered from  biting  winds,  gay  with 
flowers,  placed  on  an  eminence  which 
commands  an  extensive  prospect,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  Monaco  was 
a  fairy-land.  But  it  is  a  place  which 
it  is  pleasanter  to  read  about  than  to 
inhabit.  Like  those  Oriental  lands 
which  would  be  terrestrial  paradises 
were  it  not  for  the  ravening  monsters 
which  fill  the  waters,  the  poisonous 
serpents  which  cover  the  ground,  the 
seeds  of  dire  maladies  which  float  in 
the  air,  Monaco  has  a  drawback,  quito 
as  serious  as  the  cold  and  fog  and  rain 
which  render  an  English  winter  almost 
unendurable.  The  curse  of  Monaco  is 
moisture.  Were  it  not  for  the  humi- 
dity of  its  atmosphere,  the  flowers  and 
plants,  which  flourish  there,  would 
neither  germinate  nor  wear  a  summer 
garb  in  the  month  of  January.  As  it 
is,  there  is  as  much  dew  deposited  by 
night  as  if  a  shower  of  rain  had  fallen. 
Small  pools  of  water  may  be  seen  in 
the  hollows  of  stones.  The  soil  is 
moistened  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
two.  In  the  morning  the  spot  on  which 
the  sun  has  shone  is  easily  known 
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"by  the  difference  between  its  colour  and 
that  of  the  portion  still  in  the  shade. 
While,  then,  nothing  can  be  pleasanter 
than  the  soft  air  at  mid- day,  the  damp 
air  at  nightfall  is  of  all  things  the  most 
unpleasant  and  prejudicial  to  health. 
That  such  a  climate  should  be  other 
than  insalubrious  I  cannot  believe. 

About  five  miles  along  the  coast, 
going  towards  Italy,  is  a  place  to  which 
as  yet  few  resort  who  are  not  suffering 
from  one  of  the  maladies  which  attack 
the  chest  Kow,  before  visiting  Men- 
tone,  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  in  its 
praise,  and  had  been  assured  that  no 
place  on  this  coast  could  vie  with  its 
beauty  of  situation  and  balminess  of 
climate.  I  had  not  then  read  the  able 
work  in  which  Dr.  Henry  Bennet  sets 
forth  its  advantages ;  but  I  had  casually 
seen  the  volume,  and  looked  at  the  beau- 
tiful chromo-lithograph  which  forms 
its  frontispiece.  Although  the  view  of 
Mentone  there  given  is  very  faithful, 
yet  it  produces  a  false  impression,  for 
the  point  from  which  it  is  taken  is  the 
opposite  from  that  whereon  the  tra- 
veller coming  through  France  first  gets 
a  glimpse  of  the  town.  To  this  must 
be  attributed  the  disappointment  which 
I  felt.  The  place  seemed  inferior  to 
the  picture.  It  was  some  time  before 
I  could  acknowledge  that  those  who 
had  spoken  with  rapture  of  Mentone 
were  fully  justified  in  their  enthusiasm. 

The  old  town  is  built  on  a  promon- 
tory between  two  bays.  On  each  of 
those  bays  are  erected  the  houses  and 
hotels  in  which  the  health-seekers  reside. 
Behind  the  town  is  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  shelter  it  from  the  cold 
winds  so  completely,  that  it  is  warm 
there  when  the  blast  is  blowing  which 
raises  the  waves  a  few  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  makes  the  sailor  shiver  with  cold  as 
well  as  quake  with  fear.  The  eastern 
bay  is  the  more  sheltered  of  the  two  j 
indeed,  it  is  a  sort  of  natural  hothouse. 
From  all  winds,  excepting  the  south, 
south-east,  and  south-west,  Mentone  is 
entirely  protected.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  exposed  to  every  ray  of  a  sun 
which  burns  like  a  globe  of  fire  in  the 
heavens  for  a  portion  of  nearly  every 


day  in  winter.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  south,  the  air  is  cooler  in  the  shade 
than  it  is  where  the  atmosphere  is  less 
pure,  and  the  sun's  warmth  less  directly 
transmitted.  Here  are  to  be  seen  olive- 
trees  of  a  size  which,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  bushes  of  Avignon, 
may  be  called  gigantic.  At  the  western 
entrance  to  the  town  are  some  of  the 
beautiful  stone-pines,  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  an  Italian  landscape,  but 
which  do  not  flourish  in"  other  parts  of 
France.  Groves  of  orange  and  lemon- 
trees  are  found  here  as  a  matter  of  course, 
yet,  if  they  are  recognised  as  natural 
objects  in  such  a  spot,  they  give  as 
much  pleasure  as  when  witnessed  for 
the  first  time. 

As  I  wish  to  give  the  results  of  per- 
sonal experience,  I  must  state  one  thing 
which  is  at  variance  with  what  Dr. 
Bennet  tells  his  readers.  He  mentions, 
as  one  of  the  charms  of  the  climate,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  warmth  and  sun- 
shine of  the  days,  there  is  an  all  but 
complete  immunity  from  all  venomous 
insects,  gnats,  or  mosquitoes  during  the 
winter,  after  the  first  cold  nights  in 
December.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  general  coolness  of  the  night  tempe- 
rature. Previous  to  that  time,  in  the 
autumn,  the  mosquitoes  are  very  trou- 
blesome. Now,  I  have  not  seen  more 
mosquitoes  in  a  room  at  Yerona  during 
the  month  of  October  than  I  did  in  my 
room  at  Mentone  during  the  last  week 
in  January.  Moreover,  not  expecting 
to  be  so  annoyed,  I  was  surprised  when 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  in  reply  to  my 
objection  about  its  northern  exposure, 
assured  me  that,  as  a  compensation  for 
the  greater  cold  during  the  night,  I 
should  suffer  less  from  mosquitoes. 
"Within  a  very  short  space  of  time  I 
killed  six.  Of  course,  the  one  escaped 
which  gives  all  the  annoyance,  and  does 
all  the  mischief.  Consequently,  when  I 
afterwards  read  in  the  seventy-sixth 
page  of  Dr.  Bennet' s  "Winter  in  the 
South  of- France"  that  Mentone  enjoys 
"  an  all  but  complete  immunity  from  all 
"  venomous  insects,  gnats,  and  mosqui- 
"  toes  during  the  winter,  after  the  first 
"  cold  nights  in  December,"  I  thought 
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that  ';he  state  of  things  prior  to  December 
must  be  very  unsatisfactory  alike  to  the 
delicite  and  the  strong.  Even  in  this 
matter  I  should  not  cite  my  own  limited 
experience  as  a  conclusive  answer  to 
the  statements  of  Dr.  Bennet,  based  on 
an  experience  of  six  winters.  The 
passing  traveller  is  often  unfortunate  in 
meet:  ng  with  exceptions,  which  he  takes 
as  the  rule.  "Without  generalizing  so  rashly 
as  he  who,  alighting  for  the  night  at  a 
country  inn,  and  remarking  that  the 
landl  idy's  hair  was  red,  set  down  in  his 
notebook  that  all  the  women  of  the  dis- 
trict had  red  hair,  I  may  infer  that 
mosquitoes  are  among  the  drawbacks  to 
life  at  Mentone. 

A  more  serious  drawback  to  this  and 
other  places  in  the  south  of  France,  is 
the  occasional  bad  weather.  At  times, 
there  are  falls  of  snow  and  days  of  frost 
whicl  kill  thousands  of  delicate  plants, 
and  luin  those  to  whom  the  produce 
was  their  sole  means  of  subsistence. 
These  visitations  are  the  more  disastrous, 
because  they  are  so  nnfrequent.  The 
proprietor  of  a  lemon  grove,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  looked  to  his  annual 
crop  as  an  Englishman  does  to  his  divi- 
dend from  the  Three  per  Cents.,  is 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  entire  destruc- 
tion o :  his  capital  by  frost.  Unless  this 
possibility  be  kept  in  mind,  an  erroneous 
notion  will  be  entertained  of  the  several 
places  of  winter  resort  in  the  south  of 
Franco.  As  Dr.  Bennet  very  justly 
says,  the  ordinary  statements  in  guide- 
books are  gross  delusions.  Neither 
perpetual  spring  nor  eternal  summer  can 
be  counted  upon  with  certainty  at 


Cannes,  Nice,  or  Mentone.  "  Wind, 
"  rain,  a  chilly  atmosphere,  and  occa- 
"  sional  cold  weather,  with  snow  on  the 
"  mountains  and  flakes  of  ice  in  exposed 
"  situations,  have  to  be  encountered." 
These  are  the  dark  shades  in  the  picture. 
But  withour  the  shade  the  colours  would 
seem  less  bright.  What  makes  the 
climate  of  the  places  referred  to  the 
more  enjoyable  is  not  only  the  contrast 
between  it  and  wintry  weather  at  home, 
but  also  the  knowledge  that  the  clear  sky 
may  at  any  "moment  be  darkened,  and 
the  darts  of  winter  piercing  even  to 
the  marrow.  Whilst  it  lasts,  the  fine 
weather  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  a 
greater  luxury  to  the  English  visitor 
than  any  other  enjoyment  which  his 
wealth  can  command. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  man  in  com- 
paratively robust  health,  what  must  be 
the  effect  on  the  unhappy  invalid  whom 
consumption  has  marked  out  for  a  prey  ? 
Even  were  the  beams  of  a  southern  sun 
incapable  of  doing  more  than  restoring 
a  temporary  animation  to  the  languid 
frame,  the  English  invalid  would  do 
well  to  exchange  the  gloom  of  his  native 
land  for  the  brightness  and  variety  of 
the  south  of  France  in  winter.  L  can 
thoroughly  understand,  then,  the  confi- 
dence with  which  some  invalids  look 
forward  to  regaining  lost  health  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  another 
occasion  I  shall  inquire  whether  or  not 
others  are  equally  justified  in  seeking 
for  the  same  treasure  within  sight  of 
the  Pyrenees,  or  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic. 


OLD     SIR    DOUGLAS. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MR.    SAVILLE    HEATON   ALSO    PREACHES. 

MR.  SAVILLE  HEATON  had  not  the 
natural  advantages  which  distinguished 
Mr.  Frere.  His  voice  was  rather  weak, 
and  an  occasional  hesitation,  which  was 
not  exactly  a  stammer,  induced  a  repeti- 
tion of  words  just  pronounced,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  they  were  delivered  ;  and  some- 
times gave  that  appearance  of  confusion 
which  may  be  observed  when  a  person 
reading  aloud  loses  his  place  on  the  page. 
But  on  this  occasion  he  was  more 
fluent  than  usual ;  and  even  Maggie 
half  refrained  from  her  customary  slum- 
bers, and  shifted  her  large  ignorant  blue 
eyes  with  a  certain  complacency  from 
one  to  another  of  the  immediate  audi- 
tors, as  though  ascertaining  what  effect 
her  "  nion's "  discourse  had  on  their 
minds. 

It  was  a  very  simple  straightforward 
sermon,  after  all ;  with  now  and  then  a 
gleam  of  eloquence,  and  now  and  then 
an  unexpected  metaphor,  and  always  a 
glow  of  real  earnestness  about  it :  on 
the  hackneyed  text,  "  Where  your  trea- 
sure is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also," — 
illustrated  with  the  obvious  lines  of 
argument  as  to  the  various  motives  for 
"  giving  in  charity,"  as  it  is  called, — 
the  ambition  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
men, — the  superstitious  hope  to  .atone 
by  good  works  for  evil  deeds,  as  of  old 
great  robbers  built  fine  churches ;  on 
which  principle  Milan  Cathedral  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  founded ; 
being  begun  by  a  penitent  nephew,  in 
memory  of  an  esteemed  uncle  whom  lie 
had  murdered.  He  touched  also  on  the 
"  shame-faced  giving," — because  our 
neighbours  give  ;  the  customary  giving, 
— as  one  drops  a  piece  of  money  into  a 


church-plate  ;  and  so  forth.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Saville  Heaton  become  particularly 
impressive  till  rather  more  than  half 
way  on  in  his  discourse ;  when  he  dwelt 
on  the  secret  motives,  and  even  wicked 
motives,  which  may  produce  apparently 
good  actions ;  and  in  that  part  of  his 
sermon  his  nervous  hesitation  seemed  to 
leave  him,  and  he  spoke  with  more 
boldness  and  more  eloquence  of  language 
than  usual;  the  faces  of  his  listeners 
being  still  noted  in  a  sort  of  careless 
way  by  Maggie — while  she  occasionally 
broke  the  tedium  of  the  time  by  irreve- 
rently and  surreptitiously  cracking  green 
hazel  nuts  with  her  fine  white  teeth,  and 
eating  them. 

And  those  faces  would  have  made  a 
good  study  for  a  painter.  The  warm, 
approval,  the  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  true  and  earnest,  in  the  countenance 
of  Old  Sir  Douglas;  the  serene,  atten- 
tive, angelic  brow  and  eyes  of  his  young 
wife ;  Lorimer,  with  folded  arms  and 
set  compressed  mouth,  looking  apparently 
only  at  the  uninteresting  straw  hassock 
at  his  feet;  Alice,  demure,  and  yet  rest- 
less, furtively  blinking  from  time  to 
time  side  glances  at  the  preacher  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Frere  (for  he  also  attended, 
though  his  .patroness  at  the  Castle  had 
tossed  her  head  in  scorn  at  the  proposal) 
with  his  dark  bright  eyes  fixed  on 
Saville  Heaton,  rather  with  an  expres- 
sion of  curiosity  to  learn  how  this  man 
would  handle  the  matter,  than  with  any 
reference  to  the  matter  itself;  but  all 
attention  to  his  words. 

Then  it  was — as  the  speaker  dwelt 
on  the  power  of  God,  "to  whom  all 
hearts  be  open,  all  desires  known,"  to 
sift  and  discern  the  variety  of  mo- 
tives that  may  produce  one  common 
result ;  when  he  warned  his  hearers  in 
the  language  of  Scripture  that  "  there  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  re- 
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vealed,  neither  hid  that  shall  not  be 
known;"  that  "whatsoever  has  been 
spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the 
light, — and  that  which  was  whispered 
in  tho  ear  in  closets  shall  be  proclaimed 
upon  the  house-tops ; " — with  all  argu- 
ment pertaining  to  those  solemn  texts 
and  withering  denunciations  of  the 
phari.saical  hypocrisy  which  deludes  man, 
but  never  can  delude  God; — then  it 
was,  as  I  have  said,  that  this  shy 
and  common-place  minister  became  ex- 
tremely impressive ;  and  spoke  indeed 
so  forcibly  and  so  well,  that  an  electric 
thrill  seemed  to  go  through  his  small 
congregation,  both  among  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned. 

Alice  Eoss  sat  stiller  than  ever  ;  but 
her  glance  wandered  from  Heaton  to  Sir 
Douglas,  and  back  again  with  sidelong 
skill,  to  others  of  the  group  :  while  Mr. 
Frere's  eyes  were  withdrawn  from  the 
preacher,  though  the  expression  of  atten- 
tion and  curiosity  even  deepened  in  his 
face.  He  seemed  to  be  resolving  some 
problem  in  his  mind.  Suddenly  his 
fine  eyes  flashed  upwards  again,* and 
turned — not  on  Heaton,  but  on  Lorimer 
Boyd! 

Th<dr  eyes  met.  Lorimer  seemed  to 
have  been  observing  him.  Some  ripple 
of  movement,  which  did  not  even  amount 
to  on  3  of  Mr.  Boyd's  "grim  smiles," 
nickered  round  his  mouth  :  and  some  of 
that  inexplicable  shrinking,  which  is 
visibL;  in  the  human  eye  even  when  its 
gaze  is  not  withdrawn — in  moments  of 
fear,  suspicion,  or  conscious  duplicity — 
contn  cted  for  a  second  or  two  the  bright, 
bold,  <;lever  orbs  which  had  "  charmed" 
Miss  Alice  Eoss.  Then  another  expres- 
sion j  assed  into  them.  Not  of  fear  j  of 
defian  3e ;  of  hard  resolution ;  an  accord- 
ance :lbr  the  moment  of  the  eyes  with 
the  h  ird,  resolute,  animal  mouth :  and 
then  Mr.  James  Frere's  countenance 
became,  as  before,  simply  attentive,  and 
watch  fill  of  the  preacher's  closing  words. 

Bui  there  had  been,  in  that  short 
mome.it,  between  those  two  men,  that 
strangB  spiritual  communication  which 
all  of  us  who  have  any  experience  of 
life,  know  so  well.  Mr.  Fiere  became 
aware  that  Mr.  Boyd  distrusted  him  ; 


and  Mr.  Boyd,  that  he  and  his  distrust 
were  alike  defied  and  set  at  nought  by 
the  eloquent  stranger. 

Nor  did  it  need  the  sealing  of  the 
conviction  in  Mr.  Frere's  mind  that 
Lorimer  had  "something  to  do  with 
the  sermon,"  which  was  naturally  pro- 
duced by  over-hearing  Mr.  Saville  Hea- 
ton on  their  walk  homewards  answer 
Sir  Douglas's  kindly  congratulations  on 
the  excellence  of  that  discourse,  by  the 
modest  and  deprecatory  reply,  "  Well,  I 
had  the  advantage  of  talking  the  subject 
over  with  Mr.  Boyd  :  indeed,  of  reading 
the  sermon  to  him,  and  receiving  some 
valuable  suggestions.  He  is  a  very 
superior  man  :  a  great  scholar  :  a  most 
cultivated  mind  :  I  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in 
my  plans  and  my  school ;  and  I  con- 
sider my  composition,  such  as  it  was, 
much  benefited  by  his  remarks." 

When  Mr.  James  Frere  heard  this 
modest  reply  to  Sir  Douglas's  compli- 
ments, he  was  walking  immediately 
behind  the  group ;  side  by  side  with 
Miss  Alice  Eoss.  Involuntarily  he 
turned  to  her,  to  see  how  she  "  took " 
the  answer  so  made,  and  perhaps  to 
make  some  disparaging  comment  on  Mr. 
Boyd's  interference,  by  way  of  guarding 
his  own  interests  in  that  quarter.  He 
met  Alice's  glance  as  he  had  previously 
met  Lorimer's ;  and  received  much  the 
same  degree  of  enlightenment  from  it, 
though  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind. 

He  decided  that  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  make  any  observation.  He 
therefore  merely  sighed, "and,  casting  his 
eyes  wistfully  over  the  hills  and  inter- 
vening scenery,  he  said,  "  I  would  I 
were  away  from  this  place  !  I  must 
think  of  leaving  Clochnaben." 

And  Alice  Eoss  did  not  say  in  any 
foolish  tender  way,  "Pray  don't  leave 
us,"  or  "  Oh,  I  should  be  so  sorry ;  "  but, 
with  a  little  hard  short  laugh,  and  slow 
drawling  utterance,  she  said,  "  You  are 
easily  beaten,  Mr.  Frere." 

And  Mr.  Frere,  though  he  had  some 
experience  of  the  sex,  was  just  suffi- 
ciently startled  to  pause  before  he  said  : 

"  No ;  I  am  not  easily  beaten,  Alice 
Eoss." 
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Whether  she  noticed  his  calling  her 
lay  her  name,  and  approved  or  disap- 
proved the  liberty  so  taken,  could  not 
be  guessed  from  outward  evidence.  She 
certainly  approved  the  sentiment,  if  the 
smile  of  odd  sinister  triumph  that 
slowly  left  her  small  thin  mouth  spoke 
true ;  and  she  made  no  attempt  to 
withdraw  from  his  companionship,  and 
join  some  one  else  in  the  walking  party. 

Nay,  when  Mr.  Frere  turned  back 
after  escorting  her,  and  shook  hands 
with  Sir  Douglas,  and  lamented  that  he 
could  not  stay  dinner,  but  must  return 
to  .the  Dowager  Clochnaben,  he  saw, 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  pussy-cat 
Alice  had  glided  out  of  the  party  at  the 
castle  door,  and  was  standing  alone  and 
en  cachette  against  a  mass  of  thick 
laurels,  watching  him  as  he  walked 
away. 

If  Mr.  Frere  had  been  a  common- 
place gentleman  he  might  have  stopped, 
and  waved  his  hand  perhaps,  in  token  of 
farewell,  and  of  his  consciousness  that 
she  was  thus  occupied.  But  he  knew 
better.  Not  Isaac,  when  he  went  forth 
to  meditate  in  the  fields  at  eventide, 
could  seem  more  utterly  unconscious  of 
observation.  Only,  when  he  reached  the 
vantage  ground  of  a  slight  ascent  which 
prefaced  the  more  rugged  climb  to  come, 
he  paused  at  that  knoll,  and,  lifting  his 
hat,  not  in  token  of  salutation,  but  as 
relieving  himself  of  a  formal  encum- 
brance, stood  and  gazed  at  the  red  sky 
of  evening  and  the  picturopqne  scenery, 
believing  (not  in  vain)  that  those  shrewd 
grey  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  him, 
and  that  he  himself  appeared  to  the  full 
as  picturesque  as  any  other  object  within 
their  view. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

KENNETH  AGAIN  ! 

BUT  Mr.  Saville  Heaton  was  not  destined 
to  enlighten  his  congregation  with  an- 
other sermon  distilled  through  the 
alembic  of  Lorimer  Boyd's  mind.  At 
Torrieburn,  and  at  Glenrossie  also,  that 
Sunday  evening,  all  was  perplexity  and 
alarm.  News, — bad  news, — had  come 


of  Kenneth !  Not  this  time  of  his 
conduct,  or  his  debts,  or  anything 
which  friends  might  remedy.  No ;  but 
Kenneth  lay  ill  of  fever,  dying,  some 
of  the  doctors  thought,  at  San  Sebastian, 
which  port  he  had  reached,  intending  to 
return  from  Spain  through  France. 

A  brief  and  rather  incoherent  letter, 
dictated  to  some  woman,  partly  by 
Kenneth  and  partly  by  Giuseppe,  nar- 
rated the  circumstances ;  how,  having 
had  a  burning  fever,  he  had  apparently 
recovered,  but  now  it  was  a  low  nervous 
fever,  and  the  young  Signore  could  not 
lift  his  hands  to  his  head  for  weakness, 
"And,  indeed,  it  is  now  more  than 
eight  days  that  his  young  Excellency 
has  not  sworn,  nor  shown  any  symp- 
toms of  his  usual  animation,  and  my 
mind  is  at  sea,  and  mi  crepa  il  cuore; 
it  breaks  my  heart;  for,  could  I  hear 
the  well-beloved  Excellency  call  me  a 
dog, — or  find  some  fault, — I  would 
revive ;  and,  indeed,  only  yesterday, 
it  was  in  my  hope  that  he  was  about 
to  throw  at  me  the  cup  of  lemonade 
(which  he  relished  not,  finding  it 
bitter),  for  his  eyes  showed  much 
anger ;  but  with  grief,  I  say,  it  passed, 
and  he  only  set  the  cup  on  one  side. 
And  that  same  evening,  my  limbs  all 
trembled,  for  he  called  and  said — 
'  Giuseppe  !  death  is  coming ;  tell  my 
uncle  to  forgive  everything,  as  I  do.' 
And  with  a  great  sigh  his  young  Excel- 
lency sank  in  a  swoon.  Now,  if  some 
friend  will  come  to  his  Excellency,  it 
will  be  good.  Not  for  weariness,  for  I 
am  strong,  and  will  nurse  the  Signore  as 
a  child ;  but  for  cheering  by  words  in 
the  English  tongue,  and  to  understand 
well  whether  he  should  live  or  die ; 
and  if  he  die,  to  say  what  shall  be 
done. 

"And  with  much  misery  I  recommend 
myself  to  all  saints  of  mercy— as  also 
I  commend  to  God  and  His  goodness 
your  most  noble  Excellency,  and  the 
young  Excellency  who  is  dying,  and 
all  the  good  family. 

"  I  am, 

"  Your  most  devoted  and  most  humble, 
"  GIUSEPPE." 
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In  a  hand  nearly  illegible,  but  evi- 
dently scrawled  by  Kenneth,  was  added, 
"Tell  my  mother  I  think  of  her  and 
Torrisburn." 

Li  ytle  had  he  written,  poor  Kenneth, 
to  tint  mother,  or  his  uncle,  or  any  one 
else  during  his  wanderings.  "  An  jour, 
le  jour"  was  his  motto,  and  the  careless 
enjoj  uient  of  passing  hours  his  sole 
object  in  life.  Sow  life  was  trembling 
in  tl  e  balance,  and  this  moan  from  a 
foreign  land  came,  like  a  sick  child's 
cry  a;  midnight,  to  startle  them  all. 

W 10  should  go  to  Kenneth  ? 

Sir  Douglas  could  not.  Dearly  as  he 
loved  this  Absalom,  he  had  holier  and 
closei  ties  that  held  him  back.  His 
youn^;-  wife  was  ailing,  was  soon  to  be  a 
mother;  his  place  was  with  her,  not 
with  Kenneth.  Lorimer  would  have 
"been  willing  enough,  but  would  he, 
could  he,  be  welcome  to  that  young, 
unjusb,  irritable  mind?  It  was  settled 
that  K-aville  Heaton  should  go.  He  had 
been  l£enneth's  tutor ;  he  was  his  step- 
fathei  •  and  though  the  rebellion  and  in- 
gratit  ide  of  boyhood  and  adolescence  had 
been  his  sole  return  for  much  kindness, 
and  Ihe  bitter  speech  had  once  been 
flung  it  him  in  one  of  Kenneth's  rages, 
— "  Your  care  of  me !  Who  thanks 
you  1  You  were  paid  for  your  care  of 
me,  such  as  it  was," — still,  the  gentle 
nature  of  the  man,  and  his  desire  to  do 
his  be^t  for  Maggie's  son,  had  upborne 
him  through  much  insult  and  folly,  and 
they  1  ad  not  been  on  bad  terms  during 
the  la  ter  years  of  Kenneth's  youth,  nor 
had  E  enneth  been  much  at  home,  either 
to  PTC  voke,  or  be  provoked  by,  unwel- 
come Communion. 

Sav  lie  Heaton  was  to  go,  then  :  and 
alone.  As  to  being  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a 
-moment.  Maggie  raving  and  sobbing 
by  a,  sick  bed,  where,  of  all  things, 
quiet  •  vas  most  desirable  ;  Maggie  strug- 
gling 1  o  explain  herself  in  broad  Scotch 
among  foreigners,  to  whom  even  En- 
glish v.  as  barely  comprehensible ;  Maggie 
travelling  and  living  in  foreign  hotels^ 
who  h  id  never  stirred,  from  Torrieburn  ; 
— it  w  is  simply  an  impossibility. 

Luc  dly   it  never   appeared  to   that 


'wilful  female  in  any  other  light.  She 
shrieked  and  sobbed  over  Kenneth's 
state  incessantly  during  the  two  or  three 
hours  of  preparation  that  intervened 
between  the  receipt  of  the  ill  tidings 
and  her  husband's  departure,  but  she 
never  thought  of  pleading  to  go  with 
him.  She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in 
spasmodic  sobbings,  and  left  the  packing 
and  arranging  of  his  scanty  comforts  to 
the  yet  more  ignorant  servant  lassie. 
She  repeatedly  told  him  he  would  be 
killed  and  eaten  "  amang  they  out- 
landish men,"  and  then,  starting  to  her 
feet,  urged  him  to  begone,  and  re- 
proached him  for  slowness,  "  while, 
maybe,  Kenneth  lay  deeing."  When 
at  length  he  attempted  to  bid  her  fare- 
well and  start,  she  clung  to  him  as  if 
she  had  never  intended  him  to  leave  her ; 
and,  as  the  dog-cart  rapidly  drove  away, 
above  the  sound  of  its  wheels  came  the 
sharp  successive  cries  of  her  distress. 
Nor  did  her  mood  alter,  until  provoked 
by  the  efforts  of  the  poor  awkward 
servant  to  console  and  quiet  her,  and 
persuade  her  to  "  leave  greeting  and  step 
ben,  like  a  dear  leddie," — she  turned 
suddenly,  and  administered  to  her  would- 
be  sympathiser  a  most  sound  and  vigo- 
rous box  on  the  ear.  The  girl  retreated 
"  ben "  into  the  house,  and  Maggie's 
renewed  howling  was  only  put  a  stop  to, 
as  usual,  by  sheer  bodily  exhaustion. 

By  the  time  her  father,  the  miller — to 
whom  her  mother  had  gone  to  com- 
municate the  "  awfu'  tidins  " — arrived  at 
Torrieburn  House,  Maggie  was  quiet 
enough ;  and  the  three  sat  down  in  the 
parlour  to  a  bowl  of  extremely  stiff 
whisky  toddy.  The  "  auld  wife "  re- 
tained sufficient  discretion  to  drag  her 
daughter  upstairs  after  a  while,  and  put 
her  to  bed  before  she  retired  to  her  own  j 
but  the  miller  was  still  asleep  on  the 
horse-hair  sofa,  with  all  his  clothes  on, 
when  the  morning  shone  with  fullest 
light  in  at  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  Saville  Heaton's  books  and  better 
occupations  lay  scattered  about,  testify- 
ing  alike  to  the  contrast  of  his  tastes 
with  those  who  had  surrounded  him, 
and  to  the  haste  with  which  he  had 
departed. 
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No  place, — no  corner  of  the  wildest 
desert  or  the  deepest  wood — is  so  silent 
as  the  room  in  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  daily  to  hear  a  familiar 
voice.  When  Maggie  came  down  in 
the  mid-day,  there  was  more  weeping. 
And,  when  later  in  the  afternoon,  Sir 
Douglas,  in  his  pity,  rode  over  to  see 
her,  and  actually  proposed  that  she 
should  come  up  and  dine  at  Glenrossie, 
she  shook  her  head,  saying,  she  would 
rather  "stay  amang  her  mon's  "bukes 
and  think  o'  Kenneth ; "  a  piece  of 
vague  sentiment  which  found  favour 
with  the  tender-hearted  soldier ;  though, 
indeed,  there  mingled  with  Maggie's 
real  sorrow  a  covert  repugnance  to  be 
sorrowful  in  presence  of  Gertrude, 
whom  she  persisted  in  looking  upon 
as  a  "  fause-hearted  jilt,"  and  a  "  proud 
jade,"  and  connecting  her  with  Ken- 
neth's long  absence  and  heavy  dis- 
contents, as  show  in  his  own  angry 
letters  and  confessions. 

Sir  Douglas,  too,  had  his  extra  sad- 
ness out  of  the  bad  news.  He  thought 
over  the  sentence,  "  Tell'  my  uncle  to 
forgive  everything — as  /  do  !  "  Did  the 
lad  still  think  himself  wronged  ?  and 
how  1  What  had  been  his  grounds  for 
resentment  and  complaint  ?  Unjust ; 
of  course  unjust,  for  Sir  Douglas's  con- 
'  science  was  clear  of  all  offence,  but  still 
•  existent.  What  had  he  to  "  forgive," 
even  in  the  waywardness  of  his  own 
warped  imagination  1 

Sir  Douglas's  heart  ached  as  he  sat 
through  the  silent  dinner,  where  all 
were  thinking  in  their  various  ways  of 
Kenneth  ;  and  ached  next  day  when  he 
sat  in  his  wife's  beautiful  morning  room,, 
gazing  abstractedly  over  his  book  at  the 
light  on  her  shining  hair,  and  the  gay 
patterned  tapestry  border  she  was 
working. 

As  he  looked,  he  sighed ;  and  at  the 
sound  of  that  sigh  she  looked  up,  and 
then  she  softly  rose,  and  coming  towards 
him,  tenderly  kissed  his  saddened 
brow. 

"  Oh,  my  love  ;  my  dearest  love ;  I 
wish,"  said  Sir  Douglas  hesitatingly, 
"  that  I  knew  about  Kenneth  !  " 

"  We  shall  have  news  of  him  soon," 


Gertrude  answered,   in   her   low   quiet 
voice. 

Some  inexplicable  link  in  that  chain 
of  memory,  "wherewith  we  are  darkly 
bound,"  brought  vividly  back  to  old  Sir 
Douglas  a  scene  of  the  past.  He  saw 
his  Gertrude,  his  young  wife,  in  her 
actual  form ;  but  he  saw  also,  beyond, 
and  as  it  were  through,  that  bright 
visible  presence, — his  Gertrude  yet 
younger;  the  fair  girl  of  the  Villa 
Mandorlo,  the  night  he  had  yearned 
to  ask  her  about  Kenneth,  and  had 
refrained. 

Then,  also,  she  had  kissed  him.  It 
was  her  first  caress;  the  caress  not  of 
passion,  but  of  a  tender  and  instinctive 
wish  to  comfort. 

So,  now. 

And  then  and  now  the  sense  of 
anxiety — of  love  unutterable — and  of 
being  baffled  in  his  wish  for  some  clear 
certainty  about  his  graceless  nephew, 
blended  into  pain  and  oppressed  him. 

But,  she  was  there,  that  lovely  wife 
who  loved  him  !  He  ought  to  be  happy 
and  contented,  if  ever  man  was.  He 
could  not  vex  her. 

So,  day  by  day,  they  waited  news  of 
Kenneth,  in  silence  and  hope. 


CHAPTER   XXX, 

SAVILLE   HEATON    CONQUERED. 

NEWS  came.  First  bad  and  depressing, 
then  better;  Kenneth  more  cheerful, 
greatly  pleased  at  Saville  Heaton  coming 
out  to  him;  Giuseppe  invaluable,  as 
gentle  as  a  nurse,  and  as  active  and  ro- 
bust as  he  was  gentle.  Then  a  fluctua- 
tion of  worse  again.  Kenneth  had  a 
relapse,  and  was  in  an  alarming  state  of 
depression  and  weakness ;  messages  were 
received  from  him,  of  penitence  and  re- 
morse for  wasted  years  and  misapplied 
energies  ;  which  tender  Sir  Douglas 
wept  over,  exulted  over,  repeated  with 
a  quivering  smile  to  his  wife ;  and  then 
went  back  to  old  memories,  old  plans, 
old  hopes,  that  had  begun  when  he 
thought  he  would  get  Kenneth  the 
brother  sent  to  Eton,  and  "made  a  man 
of;"  and  flowered  once  more  (after  the 
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disappointment  of  that  life)  when  little 
Kenneth  the  orphan  was  trusted  to  his 
bensvolence. 

Kenneth  was  to  get  well,  to  reform, 
to  marry,  to  be  once  more  beloved,  and 
cordially  welcomed.  All  was  to  come 
right. 

And,  as  far  as  Kenneth's  recovery  was 
concerned,  all  did  come  right.  Saville 
Hea ton's  simple  straightforward  letters 
gavo  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  in- 
creasing strength  and  irritability  of  the 
patisnt  j  and  he  dwelt  with  much  sym- 
pathy on  the  naive  gladness  with  which 
Giuseppe  accepted  all  instances  of  ill- 
temper  and  impatience  as  so  many  proofs 
of  c<  >nvalescence.  He  especially  narrated 
how  once,  when  Kenneth  had  passion- 
ate!;/ stamped  and  sworn  at  the  young 
Ital'an  for  some  slight  delay  in  bringing 
a  bath,  Giuseppe  was  afterwards  met  by 
him  in  the  street,  with  his  eyes  lifted 
in  beaming  prayer  to  a  painted  wooden 
Madonna  in  a  blue  gown  covered  with 
golden  stars,  fixed  over  the  door  of  a 
corner  house,  and,  being  greeted  by  Mr. 
Hea  ton  as  he  passed,  joyously  informed 
him  he  had  been  "  rendering  thanks  to 
Mary  and  the  Santo  Bambino ;  for 
certainly  now  the  young  Excellency 
was  becoming  quite  himself  again." 
And  quite  himself  again  Kenneth  ac- 
cordingly became. 

After  that  desirable  consummation, 
for  £  while  the  accounts  became  scanty 
and  confused  ;  and  all  that  could  be 
gathsred  was,  that  Saville  Heaton  was 
very  unwell,  then  worse,  then  prostrated 
with  low  typhoid  fever,  then  too  weak 
to  send  personal  accounts,  and  then, — 
aftei  a  pause, — a  letter  came  from  the 
English  Yice-consul,  stating  that  the 
Rev.  Saville  Heaton  was  DEAD  ;  that  he 
had  been  buried  with  great  respect  and 
attention,  had  been  followed  to  the  grave 
by  three  or  four  English  residents  at 
San  Sebastian,  and  by  the  Vice-consul 
himself;  who  had  been  much  impressed 
by  his  kindly  and  devoted  care  of  the 
first  invalid,  Mr.  Kenneth  Eoss  (whom 
he  had  since  understood  to  be  his  step- 
son), and  much  pleased  with  his  gen- 
tlemanly and  diffident  manners.  That 
news  had  been  sent  to  Granada, — 


whither  young  Mr.  Kenneth  Eoss  had 
betaken  himself  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  move, — of  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
step-father,  in  order  that  that  young 
gentleman  might  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  re- 
turn; but  that  he  had  merely  sent  a 
letter  (after  rather  an  anxious  period  of 
suspense  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
addressed  him)  expressing  his  regret  at 
the  news,  and  desiring  that  "if  anything 
happened  to  Mr.  Saville  Heaton,"  the 
Yice-consul  would  have  the  goodness  to* 
see  that  his  papers,  and  all  things  be- 
longing to  him,  were  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  transmitted  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Douglas  Ross,  in  Scotland.  The 
Yice-consul  was  happy  to  assure  Sir 
Douglas  that  such  also  had  been  the  sole 
instructions  given  him  by  the  dying 
man ;  who  had  indeed  expressed  him- 
self in  a  way  that  must  give  Sir  Douglas 
much  pleasure;  saying  that  he  was  "the 
best  friend  he  ever  had,  and  the  best 
man  he  ever  knew."  That  he  had  shown 
anxiety  that  some  little  valuables  (orna- 
ments of  some  sort)  should  be  safely 
transmitted  to  his  widow,  with  the  mes- 
sage that  during  the  very  few  opportu- 
nities he  had  had  of  being  out  in  the 
open  air  during  Kenneth's  illness,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  find  something  that 
would  please  her,  'to  wear  for  his  sake. 
That  he  had  sunk  with  such  extreme 
rapidity  at  last  (not  being  of  a  robust 
constitution),  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  write  particulars,  as  he  desired,  to  his 
wife  and  Sir  Douglas  ;  but  that  he  had 
died  most  peacefully.  There  had  been 
delirium,  of  course  ;  and  there  had  been 
some  confusion  in  a  recommendation 
he  apparently  desired  to  make  to  Sir 
Douglas,  that  he  "  would  endeavour  that 
Kenneth  should  do  his  duty  by  Ms 
mother"  (at  least  so  the  Yice-consul 
understood  him) ;  but  at  the  last  he 
was  extremely  clear  and  collected,  and 
his  final  words,  in  answer  to  an  expres- 
sion of  compassion  which  escaped  that 
gentleman  as  to  his  being  alone  in  such 
an  hour,  were  "Not  so  alone  as  I  ap- 
pear. It  is  a  great  thing  to  die  with 
perfect  trust  in  God's  mercy,  and  per- 
fect trust  in  some  surviving  friend." 
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After  which  brief  utterance  he  sighed 
once  or  twice,  shivered,  sighed  again, 
and  lay  still. 

Something  "had  happened"  to  Mr. 
Saville  Heaton,  according  to  the  possi- 
bility indicated  in  the  letter  from  Gra- 
nada— Death  had  happened. 

When  the  news  came  to  Torrieburn 
the  results  were  pretty  much  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Great  regret  and 
respect  were  expressed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  his  scanty  flock  ;  great  weeping 
and  Availing  on  the  part  of  Maggie; 
great  pity  from  Sir  Douglas  and  his 
wife. 

Lorimer  was  at  Clochnaben  when  the 
accounts  were  sent  over  to  him.  He 
read  them  slowly,  set  his  teeth  hard, 
clenched  his  hand,  arid  looked  gloomily 
at  hie  mother,  who  had  been  talking 
meanwhile  in  an  under-tone  to  Alice, 
respecting  the  news.  Mr.  James  Frere 
was  present,  and  very  silent. 

"  Well,  Lorimer,  you  need  scarce  look 
at  me  as  though  I  had  cut  the  man's 
head  off,"  said  the  feminine  dowager,  as 
she  caught  her  son's  glance. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  you." 

"  Of  him,  then.  If  you'd  an  ounce 
of  sense  in  those  brains  of  which  you 
are  so  proud,  you'd  think  it  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  happen.  When 
a  man's  in  everybody's  way  the  sooner 
he's  lifted  out  of  the  way  the  better. 
That's  my  dictum." 

"  Neither  (though  I  do  not  agree  with 
your  dictum)  was  I  thinking  of  Saville 
Heaton's  hard  fate." 

"  He  was  taken  in  God's  good  time," 
interposed  Mr.  Frere. 

"Perhaps  you'd  condescend  to  say 
what  you  were  thinking  of,  that  makes 
you  look  as  if  you  wished  we  were  all 
supping  on  poisoned  brose,"  snarled 
Lady  Clochnaben,  without  noticing  the 
interruption. 

"  I  was  wishing,"  said  Lorimer,  with 
bitter  vehemence,  "  that,  whenever 
'  God's  good  time '  shall  come  for  taking 
Kenneth  Boss,  he  may  die  as  forlorn 
a  death  as  the  man  who  nursed  him  to 
recovery,  and  whom  he  deserted  when 
it  was  his  turn  to  render  service.  And 
I  wish  it  with  all  my  heart  and  soul !  " 


"Devil  doubt  you!"  retorted  the 
Dowager  ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  think  your 
banning  or  blessing  would  make  much 
odds  in  what's  settled  above  for  that 
young  reprobate  :  and,  though  with  him 
(as  usual)  bad's  the  best,  he  had  his 
excuse  this  time,  I  suppose,  in  being 
too  weak  »f or  journeying." 

"  A  man  is  never  too  weak  to  do  his 
duty  •  that's  my  dictum,"  said  Lorimer, 
with  a  provoking  echo  of  his  mother's 
manner.  "  He  can  but  sacrifice  his  life 
in  doing  it;  if  that  particular  occasion 
be,  as  Mr.  Frere  terms  it,  '  God's  good 
time  to  take  him.'  Mr.  Saville  Heaton 
risked  his  life,  and  lost  it,  in  doing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  by 
his  step-son ;  and  we  should  all  be 
thankful,  meanwhile,  that  the  worthy 
object  of  his  solicitude  is  convalescent, 
and  enjoying  life  at  Granada." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Boyd,  you  do  hate  Ken- 
neth Ross  so!"  said  Alice,  with  a  depre- 
cating drawl. 

"Ay!"  chimed  in  Lady  Clochnaben. 
"And  hate  him  not  altogether  for  his 
faults  either ;  though  his  death  would 
do  you  little  good  now,  Lorimer." 

She  gave  a  clutch  to  settle  the  black 
silk  condemnatory  bonnet  a  little  lower 
on  her  forehead,  and  laughed  a  short, 
hard,  cackling  laugh  as  she  spoke.  But 
the  pale  anger  of  her  son's  face  seemed 
rather  to  check  even  her  masculine  cou- 
rage, and  she  hastily  added  : 

"  But  you  were  always  besotted  with 
any  of  the  people  Sir  Douglas  chose  to 
take  up.  I  wonder  you  don't  offer  your- 
self as  third  husband  to  that  ranting 
red-haired  woman  at  Torrieburn  ;  that 
faced  me  out  about  my  factor  and  the 
cart-wheel,  on  your  direct  encourage- 
ment." 

Lorimer  made  no  answer.  He  was 
deliberately  folding  up  the  papers  he 
had  been  reading ;  and,  having  done  so, 
he  rose. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"  To  Glenrossie,  to  see  how  Douglas 
bears  this." 

"Are  you  coming  back  to-night  ?" 

"No." 

"  Shall  you  be  back  to-morrow •?" 

"I  don't  know." 
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"  Humph  !  I'm  sure,  whatever  your 
return  to  Italy  may  be  to  Sir  Douglas 
and  Lady  Ross,  we'll  have  little  miss  of 
your  company  here." 

*'  You  will  the  better  bear  my  de- 
parture on  Wednesday." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  ? " 
"Yes." 

"  I  presume  you  have  communicated 
the  fact  to  the  friends  you  prefer ;  you 
cert  dnly  never  warned  me  that  you  were 
going  so  soon." 

"  Warned  you,  mother  1  My  stay  is 
no  pleasure  to  you — my  absence  no 
paii -I  Would  to  God— 

I  ut  Lorimer  did  not  speak  out  the 
rest  or  that  hard  mother  might  have 
heard  that  son  of  gloom  declare  his  wish 
that  he  were  lying  buried  in  a  foreign 
.gra^e  in  San  Sebastian  instead  of  Sa- 
villc.  Heaton;  followed  to  the  tomb  by 
stra:.igers  and  an  English  Vice-consul, 
instaad  of  wept  for  by  natural  friends. 

"  '  Parva  Doinus  ;  Magna  Quies/  " 
mutfcered  he  to  himself.  And  then  he 
helc  out  his  hand  in  token  of  farewell 
to  the  angry  dowager. 

S.ie  choked  a  little,  in  spite  of  her 
assuaiption  of  utter  indifference. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  not  good-bye  for 
gooc  and  all,  in  spite  of  sulks,  eh, 
Loriaier?" 

*'  N"o,  mother ;  I  will  see  you  again 
before  I  go." 

It  was  spoken  very  sadly.  He  bowed 
to  A  lice  and  to  Frere,  and  was  gone. 

"  Give  way  once,  and  be  ruled  for 
ever ;  that's  my  dictum,"  said  Lady  Cloch- 
naben,  after  a  brief  pause.  "But  Lori- 
mer was  always  a  heavy  handful ;  even 
as  a  child  he  was  neither  to  drive  nor 
to  bad.  But  he's  a  clever  brain — a 
clev<  r  brain."  And  she  glanced  with  a 
mix!  Lire  of  pride  and  discontent  to  the 
scarl  3t-bound  books  on  a  further  table, 
LorLner's  college  efforts. 

Mi?.  James  Frere  rose  and  brought 
one  <>f  the  volumes.  "I  will  read  one 
or  tv.'o  aloud,  if  you  please,"  said  he. 

A  grunt  of  assent  gave  the  implied 
pern  ission ;  and  after  that  exercise,  Mr. 
Freiv's  own  talents  were  the  theme  of 
disci;  ssion.  Saville  Heaton's  place  was 
empty.  His  voice  was  dumb. 


It  made  Alice  Ross  almost  playful. 
There  was  a  pretty  glitter  in  her  cat- 
like eyes,  and  a  sort  of  purring  murmur 
of  underlying  content  in  her  slow  soft 
voice,  whenever  she  answered  or  volun- 
teered an  observation. 

While  over  the  hills,  in  the  calm  west- 
ern light,  went  Lorimer  Boyd,  to  that 
other  castle,  where  the  magna  quies  co- 
existed yet  with  life  and  hope. 

Sir  Douglas  had  not  returned  from  a 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Torrieburn ;  but 
Gertude,  who  had  driven  over,  was  rest- 
ing on  the  sofa,  looking  very  pale  and 
wearied.  She  welcomed  Lorimer  eagerly, 
and,  after  the  first  greeting,  burst  into 
tears. 

"  It  is  very  foolish,"  she  said,  smiling 
through  that  transient  shower,  "  for  Mr. 
Heaton  was  almost  a  stranger  to  me, 
and  he  was  a  good  man  ;  a  pious  man ; 
but  there  is  something  forlorn  in  his 
going  away  to  die  so,  in  a  foreign  land; 
and  I  am  not  very  strong  just  now, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Ross  Heaton  is  so  vehe- 
ment in  the  expression  of  her  feelings 
that  it  shakes  one's  nerves  !  * 

Lorimer  stopped  her,  with  more  emo- 
tion than  was  usual  in  his  manner. 

"  Oh  !  for  God's  sake,  don't  excuse 
yourself  to  me  for  being  tender  and 
womanly,"  he  said.  "  Better  to  me  is 
any  expression  of  feeling ;  better  the 
animal  howling  of  that  poor  untutored 
creature  at  Torrieburn — than  the  iron 
hardness  one  sees  in  some  hearts  !  She 
may  well  lament  Heaton,  for  a  more 
indulgent  gentleman  never  tied  himself 
for  beauty's  sake  to  an  uncongenial 
mate.  And  he  had  dignity  too.  No 
one  ever  could  have  seen — who  did  not 
watch  him  closely  and  understand  him 
thoroughly — how  often  he  felt  wounded 
and  ashamed  of  the  choice  he  had  made 
(if  indeed  we  can  term  it  choice  ;  for  I 
believe  the  determination  to  marry  was 
rather  on  Maggie's  side).  I  have  heard 
her  herself  say  he  had  never  given  her 
a  hard  word ;  if  /  had  been  her  hus- 
band I  am  afraid  she  would  have  heard 
a  good  many." 

And,  with  the  last  words,  the  satur- 
nine smile  returned  to  Lorimer's  lips, 
and  the  conversation  took  a  more  cheer- 
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ful   turn   between   him   and   Gertrude 
Eoss. 

Dear  companions  they  were ;  dear 
friends,  through  shade  and  sunshine. 
Gertrude  had  said  no  more  than  she 
felt,  when  on  a  former  occasion  she 
wished  he  had  been  born  Sir  Douglas's 
brother.  And  Sir  Douglas  loved  him 
too ;  with  that  strict  divine  attachment 
which  in  its  perfection  we  are  assured 
"  passeth  the  love  of  woman,"  and  which 
an  old  poet  has  immortalized  by  com- 
parison with  a  yet  diviner  communion  : 

"Since  David  had  his  Jonathan,  CHRIST  his 
John." 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 
"THE  DAYS  THAT  GROW  INTO  YEARS." 

THE  pages  which  divide  the  events  of 
life  turn  very  slowly ;  but  the  pages 
which  narrate  the  history  of  a  life  turn 
rapidly.  Events  which  change  whole 
destinies  compress  themselves  into  a 
single  sentence ;  joy  goes  by  like  a  flash 
of  light,  and  the  tears  which  have  wasted 
the  very  eyes  that  wept  them  demand 
no  fuller  record  than  the  brief  mono- 
tonous lament  of  poor  Marguerite  in 
"Eaust:" 

"  Ich  weine,  tind  weine,  und  weine  !  " 

Gertrude's  life  was  gliding  by  in  sun- 
light and  joy.  Bonfires  had  been  lit  on 
the  pleasant  hills  for  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  Glenrossie;  and  the  little  heir 
himself  was  already  beginning  to  prattle 
the  thoughts  of  childhood ;  and  puzzle 
his  elders,  as  all  children  do,  with  ques- 
tions which  theologists,  moralists,  and 
philosophers  would  attempt  to  answer 
in  vain. 

"  Old  Sir  Douglas"  was  very  little 
older ;  but  at  that  age  silver  begins  to 
mingle  with  the  brightest  and  curliest 
hair,  and  the  temples  of  that  broad  frank 
forehead  were  getting  higher  and  barer, 
and  smooth  under  the  touch  of  the  strong 
little  rosy  fingers  of  his  idolized  boy. 

Mr.  James  Erere  had  found  a  clear 
field  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Saville 
Heaton;  and  had  so  far  modified  his 


views  of  open-air  worship,  that  he  had 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  "  men- 
tioning" to  Sir  Douglas  (backed  by 
much  more  skilful  "  mentioning"  on  the 
the  part  of  Alice  Eoss),  that  he  would 
not  object  to  succeed  that  simple  and 
uneloquent  preacher  ;  and  endeavour,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  lead  the  little  flock 
(so  ill  taught  hitherto)  into  the  right  way. 
The  schools,  founded  by  his  earnest 
predecessor,  were  also  placed  under 
his  superintendence ;  and  rigidly  were 
the  children  trained  and  looked  after. 
The  penitential  Sabbath,  instead  of  the 
holiday  Sabbath,  was  established  amongst 
them  ;  the  "  Lord's-day "  was  erased 
from  the  book  of  common  life,  and  left 
blank  from  all  human  interest.  To 
swear,  to  lie,  to  thieve,  to  strike  even 
to  bloodshed,  were  gradually  shown  to 
be  less  offensive  to  the  Creator,  than  to 
hum  a  song,  whistle  a  tune,  write  a 
letter,  or  take  a  sauntering  happy  walk 
over  the  hill,  and  sit  chatting  under  the 
birken  trees  in  the  heather,  overlooking 
the  silver  lake.  A  boy  of  ten  was  ex- 
communicated, as  it  were,  and  expelled 
the  "  schule,"  for  being  found  with  his 
mouth  and  pockets  full  of  blackberries 
so  freshly  gathered  that  they  could  only 
have  been  procured  on  "the  Lord's-day," 
by  the  terrible  desecration  of  gathering 
them  on  his  way  to  service.  In  vain 
did  his  old  grandmother  plead  in  gut- 
tural and  nasal  accents  that  the  creature 
"was  but  a  wean,"  a  "  puir  wee  laddie 
that  wad  be  mair  circunispeck  "  for  the 
time  to  come.  The  time  to  come  was 
blackened  for  him  with  public  reproba- 
tion ;  and,  as  his  compeers  passed  him, 
sitting  alone  in  the  ingle  nook,  or  on 
the  stones  in  the  sunshine,  they  nudged 
each  other  on  the  shoulder  and  whis- 
pered, "Yon's  Jamie  Macniichael,  that 
the  meenister  'ull  no  permit  to  enter, 
ye  ken ;  he  broke  the  Lord's-day  !  " 

Bolder  and  bolder  grew  Mr.  James 
Frere  under  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
increasing  influence ;  and  little  by  little 
his  flowery  and  eloquent  discourses  crept 
even  to  the  forbidden  margin  of  the 
habits  of  Glenrossie  Castle  ;  to  the  occa- 
sional omission  of  attendance,  and  the 
"  forsaking  of  assembling  ourselves  to- 
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get  her ; "  to  the  neglect  of  bringing 
tho  young  scion  of  the  house  of  Douglas 
to  the  house  of  God,  "even  as  young 
Samuel  was  brought  by  his  grateful 
nicther,  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  con- 
secrated days  :  indeed,  at  an  age  so  ten- 
der, that  his  mother  made  a  little  coat 
for  him  and  brought  it  for  him  to  wear 
each  successive  year."  An  image,  which, 
so  far  from  wanting  impressiveness  in 
tho  ears  of  the  listening  population, 
caused  the  auld  wives  to  look  up  with 
trembling  reverence  and  conviction  at 
tho  face  of  the  preacher. 

^Neither  did  Mr.  Frere  spare  even  the 
"Lady  of  the  Castle"  in  his  fervent 
denunciations.  The  singing  on  Sab- 
bath evenings,  even  though — (as  it  were 
to  compound  with  the  devil) — the  songs 
sung  were  harmless,  pathetic,  or  religious ; 
the  glad  walks  and  laughing  conversa- 
tions, heard  by  God,  as  Adam  and  Eve 
were  overheard  when  His  voice  wandered 
through  the  stillness  of  Paradise  in  the 
fall  of  the  day;  the  robes  and  sumptuous 
apparel  of  the  graceful  earthly  form;  the 
long  residence  in  foreign  lands,  and  the 
bri  aging  forth  out  of  those  lands  the 
minstrelsy  of  a  foreign  tongue,  "yea, 
even  such  songs  as  Eizzio  sang  to  Mary, 
and  Mary  with  Bizzio,  when  her  soul 
went  forth  to  commune  with  temptation, 
and  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
with  sensual  passion,  and  the  confusion 
of  all  things  right  with  all  things  wrong;" 
all  this  the  new  minister  preached  upon; 
more  especially  on  those  Sundays  when 
Lady  Glenrossie  failed  to  show  herself 
in  die  high  old-fashioned  pew,  to  which 
Mr.  Frere  on  such  occasions  lifted  his 
fine  eyes,  commenting  on  "  the  darkness 
of  its  emptiness,"  and  not  unfrequently 
sliding  in  some  wonderful  way  into  a 
comparison  of  himself  with  John  Knox, 
— who  boldly  spoke  forth  the  commis- 
sion given  unto  him  by  God,  fearing  not 
the  authority  of  kings,  under  the  King 
of  kings  ;  nor  the  power  of  the  beauty 
of  woman ;  nor  her  silver  tongue  ;  nor 
the  ruddy  colour  of  her  cheek ;  nor  the 
tangles  of  her  shining  hair;  while  yet 
these  things  were  belonging  to  one  un- 
regonerate  and  unredeemed :  but  with 
an  iron  tongue, — like  a  bell  that  will 


call  to  church  whether  men  come  or  no, 
or  like  a  clock  that  will  certainly  strike 
the  hours  and  tell  that  they  are  passing 
or  past,  whether  men  listen  or  no, — so 
did  the  iron  tongue  of  John  Knox  sound 
in  the  ears  of  that  unregenerate  queen 
and  her  sinful  companions,  and  so  would 
he  (James  Frere),  while  yet  his  tongue 
remained  unpalsied  by  disease,  and  un- 
quieted  by  the  silence  of  death,  con- 
tinue to  speak,  yea,  to  cry  and  to 
shout,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if 
so  be  that  by  such  speaking  he  could 
stir  the  heart  of  but  one  thought- 
less sinner,  and  bid  such  a  one  turn  to 
God  while  yet  there  was  time ;  before 
the  birthright  of  Heaven  was  sold  for 
the  mess  of  pottage  served  in  an  earthly 
porringer ;  before  the  vain  weeping 
should  come,  in  a  bitter  shower  like  the 
waters  of  Marah,  when  the  soul  should 
find  no  place  for  repentance  though 
seeking  it  carefully  with  tears. 

And  now  and  then, — though  sparingly 
and  cautiously, — Mr.  James  Frere  would 
allude  to  his  own  self-sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  God ;  and  leave  the  impres- 
sion on  his  hearers  (however  that  im- 
pression might  be  conveyed)  that  he 
might  be  called  away  to  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  usefulness  at  any  moment; 
and  would  then  conceive  it  his  duty  to 
go, — even  if  it  were  to  the  blackness  01 
savage  lands,  where  the  tiger  prowled 
and  the  lion  roared  and  the  hyena  glared 
through  the  desolate  night,  preying  like 
Satan  on  the  unwary  ;  or  into  the  mirth 
of  dissolute  cities,  where  festering  sin 
and  disease  threatened  the  very  life  of 
the  preacher.  But,  in  the  meanwhile, 
his  whole  soul  was  as  it  were  wrapt  and 
encompassed  by  the  flame  of  desire  to 
be  of  use  in  that  special  district  com- 
mitted to  him  by  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence. That  he  felt  no  scorn  for  the 
smallness  of  his  task ;  for  the  Master 
who  meted  out  his  talents  gave  so  many 
as  He  pleased,  and  no  more,  to  each 
servant  to  employ ;  and,  few  or  many, 
it  was  that  servant's  duty  to  double 
them.  And  often,  he  assured  his  listen- 
ers, he  spent  the  day  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  in  lifting  up  his  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  thinking  of  the  coming  of  the 
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Lord,  and  neither  allowing  bread  nor 
meat  to  enter  his  lips  till  he  had  searched 
his  heart  to  the  uttermost,  and  cast  out 
of  it  the  evil  thing  :  as  he  humbly, 
earnestly — yea,  with  a  cry  of  anguish 
as  it  were,  implored  his  attentive  hearers 
to  do  ;  so  that  they  might  stand  pure, — 
as  pure,  at  least,  as  sinful  flesh  and 
blood  might  hope  to  do. 

And  Mr.  Frere's  exhortations,  and  his 
mysterious  allusion  to  the  evil  thing, 
and  to  his  state  of  semi- starvation,— 
supported  as  that  last  allusion  was  by 
'the  spare  figure,  the  meagre  cheek  with 
its  hectic  flush,  and  the  bright  abstracted 
look  he  wore  when  in  the  pulpit, — had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  congregation : 
his  hearers  increasing  and  multiplying 
daily.  And  though  there  was  little 
opportunity  of  practising  abstinence 
among  a  population  whose  chief  suste- 
nance was  the  harmless  earthly  pottage 
of  oatmeal  ".parritch,"  still  a  certain 
notion  of  the  merit  of  all  asceticism 
gained  ground  more  and  more  amongst 
them,  and  above  all  a  habit  of  watching 
whether  their  neighbours  were  cast- 
ing out  the  evil  thing  with  proper 
diligence  and  energy;  and  the  condemna- 
tion by  each  man  of  his  neighbour  grew 
and  prospered.  Their  Sabbaths  were 
passed  in  the  most  rigorous  strictness 
and  the  utmost  unfriendliness.  The 
disposition  to  meditation  and  prayer  in 
the  long  do-nothingness  of  the  tedious 
hours  was  principally  shown  in  medi- 
tating on  various  faults,  and  in  thanking 
God  that  they  were  not  "as  other 
men." 

Gertrude  went  about  doing  good  as 
usual ;  soothing  the  sick,  comforting  the 
afflicted,  relieving  the  poor.  But  her 
benefits  were  somehow  received  differ- 
ently from  the  former  days.  A  strong, 
though  vague  impression  that  she  and 
Queen  Mary  and  Mr.  Frere  and  John 
Knox  were  not  dissimilar,  haunted  the 
minds  through  whose  very  narrow 
chinks  the  light  of  his  preaching  had 
come.  Many  felt  almost  a  remorse 
at  having  to  be  thankful  at  all  to 
one  so  unregenerate  and  unredeemed  : 
whose  future  fate  was  probably  to  seek 
repentance  carefully  with  tears  when  it 


was  too  late  to  find  it ;  and  who  mean- 
while was  certainly  going  home  to  sing 
outlandish  songs  "such  as  Rizzio  had 
sung  to  Mary  and  Mary  to  Eizzio  "  in 
the  days  of  sinful  feasting  which  pre- 
ceded his  assassination  and  the  confusion 
of  the  whole  Scottish  kingdom. 

So  wore  the  time  away — Gertrude 
unconscious  of  her  waning  popularity  ; 
happy  in  a  husband's  love,  and  glorying 
in  her  child ;  loving  with  a  tender  love 
the  mother  whose  brightest  quality  was 
the  love  she  also  felt  for  that  dear 
daughter;  and  still  trying  to  "pet" 
Alice — icy,  alien,  furtive-glancing  Alice ; 
and  innocently  dreaming  she  had  suc- 
ceeded ! — glad,  not  jealous,  at  seeing 
Alice  made  more  of  than  ever  by  Sir 
Douglas,  whose  love  and  happiness 
(good  measure  heaped  up  and  running 
over)  flowed  to  all  within  his  reach — 
glad,  not  jealous,  at  the  regard  shown 
to  Sir  Douglas's  half-sister  by  the  poor 
and  the  small  tenantry ;  who  deemed 
Alice  Ross  indeed  far  more  "  douce  and 
discreet "  than  the  Queen  Mary  of  Glen- 
rossie  Castle,  and  treasured  many  a 
word  and  action  intended  by  shrewd 
Ailieto  produce  precisely  that  impression; 
unwitting  that  those  grains  were  dropped 
on  purpose  for  their  gleaning, — to  sow 
in  narrow  fields  of  thought,  and  bear 
seed  in  their  turn  ! 

And  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  swiftly 
passing  though  uneventful  current  of 
life  thus  described,  that  Sir  Douglas 
entered  Gertrude's  bright  morning  room 
one  summer's  day,  shortly  after  they  had 
returned  from  a  brief  sojourn  in  London, 
with  a  bundle  of  papers  and  letters  half 
opened  in  his  hand,  his  countenance  so 
flushed  and  irradiated  with  emotion  and 
gladness  that  Gertrude  wondered  what 
could  have  happened,  and  thought  that, 
much  as  she  admired  him,  she  never  yet 
had  comprehended  how  nobly  beautiful 
was  the  dear  familiar  face. 

"Gertrude  —  my  sweet  love, — Ger- 
trude," he  said,  "  I  have  a  letter  from 
Kenneth  ; — really  an  admirable  letter  ; 
full  of  feeling  and  steady  purpose  and 
good  plans, — and  regret  for  the  past. 
He  begs  me  to  try  and  arrange  for  the 
last  time  (you  know  he  has  still  been 
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ratli3r  imprudent  of  late) ;  and  says  he 
is  a~3ont  to  be  married,  to  one  every 
way  satisfactory ;  indeed,  I  know  the 
nams  of  the  family  he  mentions.  A 
Spanish  girl,  of  high  birth,  wonderful 
beauty,  and  good  fortune,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  at  Granada,  just  after  that 
terrible  illness  ;  her  family  were  ex- 
tremely kind  to  him ;  and  indeed  knew 
all  about  his  people,  as  I  know  hers.  It 
is  a  :iiost  glad  and  blessed  piece  of  in- 
telligence !  He  is  to  return  here,  as  soon 
as  h  3  is  united  to  his  bride ;  and  he 
hopes  you  will  like  her,  and  congratulate 
him.  Your  dear  mother  will  be  here 
soon :  and  we  shall  be  a  most  joyful 
family  party.  Poor  Kenneth !  Well, 
at  la?t  all  will  be  safe  for  him.  He 
will  .steady  and  settle  at  last.  Kenneth 
goin<;  to  be  married ;  it  seems  like  a 
dreaia,  does  it  not  1 " 

"A  very  happy  dream/'  Gertrude 
murr  rared,  as  she  smiled  up  in  her  hus- 
band s  face  with  those  serene  eyes,  whose 
gaze  was  like  what  we  imagine  the 
serapli's  might  be.  ".A  very  happy 
dream  ! "  and  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
thinking  how  often  she  had  rather 
dreaded  Kenneth's  re-appearance  after 
all  the  stormy  scenes  of  Naples  and 
the  threats  at  the  Villa  Mandorlo. 

Bub  Sir  Douglas  knew  none  of  those 
things 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A     FAMILY     GATHERING. 

WHETHER  it  was  that  Kenneth  desired 
the  first  impression  on  his  bride's  mind 
of  all  things  in  Scotland  to  be  favour- 
able— conscious  that,  with  his  usual  spirit 
of  boi.stfulness,  he  had  exaggerated  all 
that  Tras  good,  and  suppressed  all  that 
was  bad  in  the  mention  of  his  home — 
it  is  c»  rtainthat  he  very  eagerly  accepted 
the  cordial  invitation  of  Sir  Douglas  to 
come  10  Glenrossie  "till  Torrieburn  was 
more  ready." 

He  arrived  very  late,  in  what  splen- 
dour lour  horses  from  the  last  inn  on 
the  ro;  id  could  supply,  and  put  off  seeing 
his  mother  till  next  day ;  when  he  was 


to  carry  a  commission  from  Sir  Douglas, 
to  ask  her  to  come  over  and  be  intro- 
duced to  his  Spanish  wife  at  the  castle 
(as  he  was  sure  the  latter  would  be  "  too 
fatigued  to  go  to  Torrieburn"),  and  to 
dine  and  sleep  there. 

Donna  Eusebia  Ross  received  the 
embrace  of  her  new  uncle  and  aunt, 
muffled  and  mantled  as  she  was,  with 
eager  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  what 
the  French  call  "  effusion."  Lady  Char- 
lotte had  arrived  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  Gertrude  was  anxious  to  chat 
with  her  mother,  and  see  to  her  com- 
fort ;  so  that,  till  the  toilettes  were  over, 
and  dinner  served,  the  ladies  saw  no- 
thing more  of  each  other. 

When  Donna  Eusebia  did  at  last 
appear,  they  saw  a  most  undeniable 
beauty  j  though  she  looked  (as,  indeed, 
she  was)  some  years  older  than  Kenneth. 
What  with  the  splendour  of  a  rich  com- 
plexion, made  richer  by  the  addition  of 
rouge;  the  glossiness  of  hair  made 
glossier  with  strongly  scented  oils  ;  the 
deep  crimson  of  the  carnations  twisted 
with  black  lace,  on  her  head  ;  the  gems 
that  glittered  on  her  neck ;  the  sudden 
turn  and  flashing  of  her  glorious  black 
eyes,  and  the  equally  sudden  flirting  and 
shutting  of  a  painted  fan  mounted  in 
mother  of  pearl  and  gold,  the  motion  of 
which  was  so  incessant  that  it  seemed 
an  integral  portion  of  her  living  self; 
what  with  her  gleaming  smile  when  the 
curled  lips  parted  and  left  her  white 
teeth  like  waves  in  the  sunshine  dis- 
closing a  shell ;  what  with  the  pretty 
trick  she  had,  at  the  end  of  every  laugh 
(and  she  laughed  often),  of  giving  a  mis- 
chievous bite  to  the  full  under-lip,  as 
though  to  punish  it  back  to  gravity ; 
and  what  with  the  fling  and  leap  of  the 
soft  fringes  on  her  robe  when  she  turned 
with  quick  animation  to  answer  you, — 
there  was  so  much  lustre  and  movement 
about  her,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
a  fire-fly,  transformed  by  magic  into  a 
woman.  And,  if  she  stood  still  (as  she 
very  seldom  did),  the  curve  of  her  neck 
and  back  resembled  some  beautiful  scroll- 
work in  sculpture ;  while  her  tiny  forward 
foot  shone  in  its  satin  shoe,  a  separate 
miracle, — for  you  wondered  how  any  thing 
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so  small  could  have  so  much,  strength 
and  majesty  in  it. 

The  old  family  butler  looked  at  her, 
and  at  the  little  odd  gummed  curls  on 
her  brilliant  cheek,  while  he  helped  her 
to  wine,  with  profound  disapprobation  ; 
but  his  subordinates  were  so  struck  with 
admiration  they  could  scarcely  attend  to 
their  duties,  and  only  wished  Old  Sir 
Douglas  had  carried  off  such  a  matchless 
lady,  when  he  resolved  on  bringing  a 
wife  from  a  foreign  land. 

After  dinner  she  sang — melancholy 
soft  "modinhas;"  animated  martial  airs ; 
and  odd  saltatory  music,  that  seemed  as 
abrupt  in  its  sudden  intervals  of  sweet- 
ness as  she  in  her  own  proper  move- 
ments. Trills  and  cadences,  exclamations 
and  pathetic  sighs,  and  now  and  then, 
a  beat  of  the  tiny  vehement  foot  in 
accompaniment,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
her  performance. 

If  the  music  of  the  lute,  "  when 
Rizzio  sang  to  Mary  and  Mary  to 
Rizzio,"  was  of  a  sort  held  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  their  mutual  morality,  what 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  Donna  Euse- 
bia's  melodious  exercises  1 

"  Oh !  I  really  do  think,"  said  Lady 
Charlotte  to  Sir  Douglas,  as  she  sat  per- 
plexed and  wondering  on  the  sofa, 
anxiously  pulling  the  memorable  ringlet 
to  its  full  length  and  then  letting  it  go 
again, — "  I  really  do  feel  as  if  she  was 
somebody  in  a  story  :  somebody,  you 
know,  who  flies  about  at  night, — like  the 
ballet, — I  mean  like  the  Sylphide  in  the 
ballet.  Only,  of  course,  she  isn't  as 
good  as  the  Sylphide;  at  least  the 
Sylphide  I  saw  Taglioni  do,  long  ago, 
one  could  not  help  being  sorry  for,  and, 
except  that  she  flew  about,  she  seemed  so 
quiet  you  know ;  but  of  course  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  lover  in  the 
ballet  had  loved  the  Highland  girl  in 
the  green  plaid.  Still  she  was  so 
wonderful,  that  one  can't  exactly  won- 
der— but  I  dare  say  she'll  keep  Ken- 
neth in  good  order — don't  you  think 
so?" 

Sir  Douglas  smiled,"  rather  abstract- 
edly ;  he  was  musing  over  the  prospect 
of  life- long  neighbourhood  and  com- 
panionship between  this  Spanish  woman 


and  his  wife.  He  looked  at  his  serene, 
dove-eyed  Gertrude.  The  serene  eyes 
were  bent  gently  and  with  extreme 
approbation  on  the  singer.  As  they  left 
the  piano,  and  Eusebia  lingered  to  lift 
gloves  and  rings  and  a  bracelet  with  pen- 
dent jewels  which  Kenneth  reclasped  on 
her  arm,  Lady  Ross  bowed  her  head  while 
passing  the  ottoman  where  her  husband 
was  seated,  and  whispered,  "What  a 
bewitching  creature ! " 

And  Kenneth  also  evidently  thought 
her  a  bewitching  creature.  He  was 
what  is  called  "passionately  in  love" 
with  his  Spanish  Donna ;  and  he  occa- 
sionally adopted  towards  Gertrude,  in 
memory  of  unforgotten  days  at  the 
Villa  Mandorlo,  a  manner  absurdly  com- 
pounded of  triumph  and  resentment, 
especially  when  the  applause  of  his 
bride's  singing  was  greatest.  It  was  a 
manner  that  seemed  to  say,  "Ah,  you 
wouldn't  accept  me,  and  now  see  what 
I've  got.  A  woman  with  twice  your 
beauty,  and  four  times  your  voice,  and 
twenty  times  your  talent,  and  so  in  love 
with  me  that  I  believe  she  would  stab 
any  one  she  thought  I  fancied  instead  of 
her." 

The  next  evening  and  the  next  passed 
off  calmly  enough.  The  sinner  of  Tor- 
rieburn  came ;  and  saw  her  son's  foreign 
wife  with  interest  and  with  admiration, 
though  unable  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  the  gracious  sentences  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, which  were  delivered  with  the 
gleaming  smile  and  the  "  effusion"  of 
manner  Donna  Eusebia  thought  right  in 
addressing  all  relatives.  One  smothered 
fear  of  Kenneth's  was  not  realized. 
Donna  Eusebia  did  not  perceive  his 
mother's  vulgarity.  The  few  phrases  in 
the  broadest  Scotch  which  Maggie  in 
her  amazement  uttered  from  time  to 
time,  were  Greek  to  her  but  not  more 
obscure  than  a  great  deal  of  what  other 
people  said.  The  over-decoration  of 
Maggie's  still  handsome  person  at  this 
festal  meeting  was  scarcely  more  than 
she  herself  had  indulged  in ;  and,  even 
if  it  had  been,  how  was  she  to  know 
that  it  was  not  as  much  the  usual  cos- 
tume of  an  elderly  Scotch  lady,  as  the 
kilt  was,  which  she  had  been  shown  in 
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pictures,  and  had  already  seen  worn  by 
peasantry  that  morning  ? 

So  they  were  all  very  comfortable, 
and  Sir  Douglas  very  genial  and  cheer- 
ful ;  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  a  dinner  to 
neighbours  and  friends,  some  to  stay  in 
the  Castle,  and  some  only  to  come  "  over 
moor  and  fell"  to  feast,  and  drink  healths, 
and  congratulate  on  the  marriage  of  Ross 
of  Torrieburn,  Sir  Douglas's  nephew. 

When  the  glum  old  dowager  at  Cloch- 
naben  Castle  ascertained  from  Alice 
that  J  ezebel  of  the  radiant  locks  was  an 
admitted  guest  at  the  castle  of  Glenros- 
sie ;  and  would  probably,  if  not  certainly, 
grace  with  her  presence  the  table  of  its 
master,  she  fiercely  and  defiantly  shook 
her  he  ad  with  the  black  silk  bonnet  on 
it,  at  the  unconscious  card  of  invitation ; 
and,  pinching  that  oblong  bit  of  paste- 
board hard,  between  a  thumb  and  finger 
of  eacli  hand,  as  she  held  it  out  towards 
Sir  Douglas's  half-sister,  she  ejaculated, 
"  Well !  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see 
the  day,  when  such  a  neighbourhood  as 
ours  uas  when  first  your  mother  came 
here — a  neighbourhood  of  good  names 
and  good  families,  and  folk  well-to-do 
and  respected — should  come  to  be  such 
a  heat'herum- gatherum  as  it  is  now ! 
How  Lady  Ross  could  dare  to  write  such 
words  to  me — '  Requested  to  meet  friends 
and  neighbours  on  the  happy  occasion  of 
Mr.  Kenneth's  marriage.'  Happy  occa- 
sion, indeed  !  I  wonder  what  his  fine 
Spanish  she-grandee  of  a  wife  will 
think  if  the  miller's  daughter  !  Friends 
and  ne  ighbours  :  was  /  ever  friendly,  or 
neighbourly  either,  with  that  ranting 
roarinj.;  woman  1  I'll  not  stir  from  Cloch- 
naben  ;  nor  shall  Clochnaben  stir  ;  nor 
Mr.  Ja  nes  Frere,  whose  name  Lady  Ross 
has  ha-1  just  the  blind  impudence  to  add 
in  ;  ex  pecting  decent  women,  and  clergy, 
and  people  of  a  Christian  sort,  to  sit 
hugger  mugger  with  women  who've  done 
nothing  but  offend  the  Lord  ever  since 
they  were  baptized  !  It's  really  a  thing 
that  should  be  noticed  with  reprobation, 
and  ycung  Lady  Ross  should  blush  to 
have  written  such  a  card." 

So  t-aying,  the  irate  dowager  flung 
the  card  into  the  wood  fire  crackling 
before  :ier,  and,  giving  a  last  trembling 
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shake  of  indignation  to  the  black  bon- 
net, she  added  : — 

"  Humph  !  It's  not  the  only  thing 
that  ought  to  go  to  flames  and  brimstone. 
And  you  may  just  tell  your  milk-and- 
water  Lady  of  Glenrossie  that  I'm  a 
trifle  less  bendable  than  she  is,  and  have 
neither  an  old  husband  nor  a  young 
lover  to  make  me  knuckle  down  to  such 
company.  And,  when  I'm  asked  to  meet 
such,  I  answer  stoutly,  No.  Keep 
yourself  to  yourself  on  such  occasions  ; 
that's  my  dictum." 

But,  when  Ailie  had  described  "  all 
the  doings"  at  the  castle,  all  the  sing- 
ing, and  strangeness,  and  entertainment 
to  be  gathered  therefrom ;  when  she 
had  described  that  manner  of  Kenneth's, 
which  she  had  shrewdly  watched  from 
her  half-closed  eyes,  aided  by  the  light 
of  foregone  conclusions ;  when  she  dwelt 
on  the  offence  a  refusal  would  give 
Sir  Douglas,  with  the  love  he  had  for 
his  nephew ;  and  probabty  also  to  the 
"  Spanish  she-grandee  "  he  had  mar- 
ried, Lady  Clochnaben  sniffed,  wavered, 
and  covered  the  retreat  from  her  resolute 
stand,  which — (curiosity  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  propriety) — she  at  length  per- 
mitted herself  to  make, — by  giving  utter- 
ance to  another  dictum ;  namely,  that 
one  was  no  more  bound  to  know  before- 
hand what  company  one  would  meet  at 
dinner  than  what  dishes  would  be  set 
on  the  table;  that,  maybe,  Maggie 
would  not  be  there  (this  being  an  inter- 
pretation to  save  her  conscience,  for  she 
felt  convinced  of  the  contrary),  but  that, 
if  the  dreaded  Jezebel  did  come,  then 
she  would  show  her  neighbourly  abhor- 
rence of  a  neighbour's  faults  by  treating 
Mrs.  Ross  Heaton  with  stern  disdain; 
never  speaking  to  her ;  never  seeming 
to  perceive  her  presence ;  and,  if  she 
dared  volunteer  an  observation  intended 
for  the  Clochnaben  ear,  then  to  pour 
out  such  open  reproofs,  such  vials  of 
fiery  wrath,  as  would  teach  the  brazen 
hussy  never  to  forget  herself  again ; 
even  if  she  was  puffed  into  as  much 
importance  as  the  toad  in  the  fable  by 
the  unheard-of  imprudence  and  apathy 
of  Lady  Ross  ;  an  apathy  as  to  the  great 
rules  of  marriage  and  chastity  which 
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could  only  be  attributed  to  her  foreign 
education,  and  the  idiocy  of  the  mother 
who  superintended  it. 

And  so  a  haugbty  condescension  of 
assent  was  vouchsafed ;  and  the  Dowager 
Clochnaben, — clothed  in  black  velvet 
trimmed  with  grebe  bordering,  and  with 
a  necklet  of  large  single  diamonds  sur- 
mounting a  white  gauze  run0, — sailed  into 
the  great  crimson  room  where  the  com- 
pany were  assembling,  and  cast  a  severe 
and  searching  glance  over  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  most  of  the  party,  to  see  if 
the  sinner  of  Torrieburn  was  there. 

Yes,  she  was  !  she  was;  in  spite  of 
all  proper  regulations  of  human  conduct. 
And,  even  then,  Dowager  Clochnaben 
had  a  frown  ready  to  annihilate  her, 
only  that  Maggie  never  looked  her  way. 
She  was  seated  in  a  great  crimson  silk 
arm-chair,  one  of  her  large  white  arms 
lounging  on  either  side  of  it;  giving  a 
peculiar  look  of  squareness  to  a  figure 
already  portly.  She  had  on  a  gown  of 
pale  green  satin,  excessively  trimmed 
with  white  blonde,  and  rather  too  short 
for  a  lady  whose  habit  it  was  to  sit  cross- 
legged,  with  one  foot  in  the  air.  But, 
beyond  that,  the  dowager  could  find 
no  comfort,  nor  any  special  ridicule 
in  Maggie's  appearance.  Mrs.  Ross 
Heaton  was  fortunately  very  proud  of 
her  golden  hair,  and  had  not  therefore 
hidden  it  with  wreaths  or  lace-caps  on 
this  occasion ;  she  had  merely  plaited 
its  immense  length,  and  coiled  it  round, 
as  Lady  Clochnaben  said,  "just  like  the 
sea-serpent  she  was." 

She  seemed  extremely  cheerful  and 
elate  ;  rather  loud  in  her  laugh,  and  an 
object  of  some  attention  to  the  gentle- 
men immediately  near  her. 

The  party  was  rather  numerous. 
People  Kenneth  had  not  seen  from 
childhood,  were  gathered  there — names 
he  faintly  remembered  sounded  in  his 
ear — hands  utterly  unfamiliar  clutched 
his  with  sentences  of  congratulation. 

There  was  Major  Maxwell,  who  had 
served  with  Sir  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Innes 
of  Innes,  and  three  Forbeses  of  three 
several  places,  who  had  barely  a  distant 
cousinship  among  them,  though  all  bore 
the  same  name,  and  who  were  accord- 


ingly all  called  by  the  names  of  their 
places,  and  the  good  word  Forbes  never 
mentioned.  There  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  young  Highlander  in  a  kilt, 
with  a  velvet  jacket,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  title  of  Monzies  of  Craigievar  and 
Poldoch,  and  who  had  an  estate  of  about 
two  hundred  a  year,  somewhere  "  ayont 
the  hills."  There  were  Campbells,  and 
Stuarts,  and  Frasers,  and  Gordons,  all 
"good  men  and  true  ;"  and  many  who 
had  served  their  country,  though  their 
country  was  utterly  indifferent  to  their 
existence — loyal  men  who  loved  their 
unseen  monarch,  and  were  ready  at  all 
times  to  fight  in  India,  China,  or  Ame- 
rica, as  the  case  might  be. 

Tjie  dinner  was  gay,  and  healths 
were  drunk  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies.  The  Spanish  beauty  flashed 
eyes  and  fan  and  jewels,  with  double  and 
treble  energy,  and  bit  her  under  lip 
more  than  ever,  and  laughed  with 
Monzies  of  Craigievar  and  Poldoch. 
Lady  Clochnaben  grew  grimmer  and 
colder ;  as  the^ winter  sky  grows  in  the 
fall  of  the  day.  Mr.  James  Frere  ber 
came  excessively  animated;  insomuch 
that  even  the  wary  Alice  was  caught 
with  an  expression  of  surprise,  and  some- 
thing strangely  resembling  fear,  on  her 
generally  guarded  countenance.  And 
Lady  Ross,  after  also  glancing  at  him 
once  or  twice  unquietly,  gave  the  usual 
signal  for  the  ladies  to  proceed  to  the 
drawing-room. 

There  the  Spanish  beauty  threw  her- 
self full  length  on  one  of  the  sofas  with 
an  exclamation  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
Lady  Ross  moved  towards  her,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side.  Alice  conversed  in 
an  undertone  with  Lady  Charlotte. 

Coffee  was  served  and  taken;  and 
then  there  was  a  pause. 

How  could  Maggie  find  courage  to 
address,  that  pillar  of  black  velvet,  which 
stood  erect,  surmounted  by  the  diamond 
necklet,  leaning  one  stern  hand  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  setting  one  stern 
foot  on  the  fender ! 

She  did  find  courage,  careless  courage  ; 
did  not  even  know  any  was  needed. 
Still  seated  and  lounging,  she  looked  up 
at  the  dowager  and  said, — 
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"I  kenned  ye  weel  by  sicht,  Leddy 
Ckchnaben,  but  we're  strangers  else. 
Ye  were  no  ow'r  willing  to  show,  the  day 
ye  mind  I  cam'  wi'  my  puir  mon,  Mr. 
He.iton,  to  speak  wi'  ye." 

Lady  Clochnaben  positively  shuddered 
with  anger ;  but  she  made  no  reply. 

I  laggie  raised  her  voice,  already  some- 
thing of  the  loudest,  as  if  she  thought 
the  hearer  might  be  deaf. 

'  I'm  saying  I'm  glad  we're  met  at 
last,  Leddy  Clochnaben." 

'•  I  desire  you'll  not  have  the  boldness 
to  address  me,"  said  the  dowager,  with 
excessive  fierceness.  "  If  family  reasons 
ind  ice  persons  who  ought  to  know 
better,  to  invite  you  among  decent  folks, 
at  least  you  might  have  the  decency  to 
keep  quiet  in  your  corner." 

"  /  keep  quiet,  mein  ! "  exclaimed 
Maggie,  bursting  with  wrath.  "  Who's 
the  stranger  here,  I'd  fain  ken?  I'm 


here  amang  my  ain  kin ;  for  the  marriage 
of  my  ain  lad  j  wi'  a  leddy  that's  mair  a 
leddy,  an'  a  bonnier  leddy  too,  than  a' 
the  Clochnabens  that  ever  crooed  on 
their  beggarly  midden ;  and  I'd  hae  ye 
to  ken  that  I  dinna  care  that  for  yere 
airs  and  yere  graces,  and,  if  my  mon's 
dede  that  wad  hae  gi'en  ye  as  gude  as  ye 
bring,  I  can  tak'  my  ain  pairt ;  if  even  I 

hadn't  my  lad  come  hame,  and  I'll " 

What  more  Maggie  would  have  said, 
snapping  her  white  fingers  with  a  rapid 
and  resounding  repetition  of  snaps  in 
the  infuriated  dowager's  face,  cannot  be 
known,  for  an  hysterical  burst  of  tears 
and  howls  began  to  wind  up  (or  break 
down)  her  oration,  before  she  perceived 
that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
re-entered  from  dinner,  and  all  the  ladies, 
were  gazing  at  the  scene  in  dismay. 

To  be  continued. 
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BY  GEORGE  GROVE. 

"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death,, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
0  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 


"IDLE  tears"  they  may  be — for  what 
tears  in  this  world  are  not  idle? — but 
still  the  saddest  that  ever  flowed  from 
human  eye.  Tears  of  joy,  tears  of  pity, 
are  10  be  found  elsewhere;  but  such 
tears  of  desolate,  hopeless,  unrelieved 


misery,  are  recorded  in  no  literature, 
are  preserved  in  no  lachrymatory, 
ancient  or  modern.  Each  stanza  con- 
tains an  image  or  images,  and  each 
hopelessly,  irretrievably  mournful,  drawn 
from  the  very  abyss  of  sorrow.  Even 
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the  "  happy  autumn  fields "  and  the 
bright  beam  of  morning,  glorifying  our 
friends'  return,  borrow  the  despairing 
hues  of  the  rest. 

The  theme  is  the  irrecoverable  past 
— "  the  days  that  are  no  more  " — exhi- 
bited to  us  in  the  several  aspects  of 
their  freshness,  their  sadness,  their 
strangeness,  their  dearness,  their  sweet- 
ness, their  depth,  and  their  wild  regret. 

The  key-note  is  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully struck  in  the  first  stanza.  Nothing 
moves  the  spirit  of  man  so  profoundly 
as  some  of  the  appearances  of  nature ; 
more  profoundly,  because  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  explain  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  vague  but  intense  yearning,  the 
feeling  of  vastness  and  longing,  which 
possesses  one  at  the  sight  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  sunset,  has  been  felt  by 
almost  every  one.  It  is  a  mere  common- 
place, but  a  commonplace  that  is  un- 
explainable,  and  which  is  a  stronger 
evidence,  to  those  who  feel  it,  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  than  all  the 
demonstrations  of  natural  theology.  So 
it  is,  too,  with  the  awe  excited  in  the 
inind  by  the  starry  heavens  in  all  their 
clearness  and  immensity;  by  the  rare 
and  most  touching  spectacle  of  the 
waning  moon ;  or  by  the  ascent  of  the 
dawn,  in  the  hush  and  chill  of  day- 
break. The  same  kind  of  feeling,  only 
more  personal,  and  less  vast,  and 
coloured  rather  by  wild  passionate 
human  regret,  is  apt  to  seize  the  mind 
in  autumn,  in  viewing  some  scene  of 
sweet  rich  peaceful  beauty,  like  the 
"  happy  autumn  fields "  of  this  poem. 
The  feeling  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
universal  spectacle  of  things  passing 
away — Corn  ripe  and  cut,  leaves  gradu- 
ally "reddening  to  the  fall,"  all  things 
drawing  slowly  but  surely  to  their 
appointed  end.  The  very  look  of  the 
clouds  in  the  autumn  afternoons,  so 
round  and  calm  and  still,  so  ethereal 
in  their  tints,  so  unutterably  soft  and 
mellow  in  their  lights  and  shadows, 
contributes  to  the  general  impression  of 
rest  and  peace.  But  the  real  ground 
of  the  melancholy  which  autumn  in- 
spires is  something  deeper,  some  instinct 
of  which  we  know  only  the  effect,  and 


cannot  even  conjecture  the  working, 
and  which,  from  that  very  vagueness, 
stirs  the  spirit  more  deeply  than  any 
more  definite  cause  would  do. 

However  this  maybe,  certain  it  is  that, 
at  such  moments,  the  transitoriness  of 
life  and  all  around  will  suddenly  impress 
itself  on  the  mind.  The  key-note  of 
"  some  divine  despair "  in  the  heart 
is  touched.  Persons  and  incidents, 
fraught  with  unutterable  recollections, 
and  worth  all  the  world  to  one — a  dead 
child,  a  lost  love,  a  sudden  look,  a 
parting,  a  difference,  a  reconciliation — 
present  themselves  with  peculiar  power. 
It  is,  perhaps,  long  since  we  had  to  do 
with  them,  but  they  come  back  as 
"  fresh  "  as  if  it  were  yesterday ;  they 
fill  the  mind  as  if  present,  in  all  their 
sweetness  and  familiar  tender  dearness, 
and  the  pang  of  absence,  and  the 
maddening  sense  of  the  utter  irrecover- 
ableness  of  the  past  rushes  in  after 
them  with  a  "wild  regret,"  and  the 
tears,  the  "idle  tears," — not  idle  in  them- 
selves, but  idle  only  because  "we  know 
not  what  they  mean," — "  rise  from  the 
depths"  of  our  "divine  despair" — 
"  divine  "  because  so  utterly  beyond  all 
human  reaso  n  or  knowledge, — and  gather, 
smarting,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gazer. 

The  images  in  which  this  grief  of  the 
mind  is  presented  are  not  only  very 
original,  but  they  succeed  one  another 
in  a  progression  as  subtle  and  delicate 
as  it  is  admirable.  The  key,  so  to  speak, 
in  which  the  poem  starts,  is  adhered  to, 
with  a  slight  departure  only,  through 
the  second  and  third  stanzas.  The 
natural  and  external  image  of  the 
"  happy  autumn  fields  "  is  continued  in 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  the 
ships,  and  the  sunbeams  striking  across 
the  world,  all  external  to  the  observer. 
It  is  again  continued  in  the  next  stanza, 
in  the  rising  of  the  "  dim  dawn,"  "  loud 
with  voices  of  the  birds  "  outside  the 
casement,  though  here  intensified  and 
made  more  solemn  by  the  introduction 
of  the  slowly  dying  man,  on  whose 
dull  eyes  and  feeble  ears  these  sights 
and  sounds  strike  for  the  last  time. 
The  outward-bound  ship,  bearing  oft 
"all  we  love,"  is  mournful  enough,  as 
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in  the  chill  damp  air  which  foreruns 
the  night  we  watch  the  last  red  tint  on 
the  sails,  and  wait  for  the  sun  to  drop 
below  the  sea-line,  and  all  to  assume, 
as  if  by  magic,  one  dull,  leaden,  indis- 
tingtiishable  hue.  This  is  mournful, 
but  the  picture  which  follows  it — the 
dying  man  on  his  death-bed,  watching 
the  faint  beginnings  of  his  last  day  on 
earth — is  surely  one  of  the  most  desolate 
in  all  literature  or  art.1  Even  this, 
however,  can  be  surpassed.  So  far  we 
have  been  spectators  only — looking  at 
that  which  is  outside  of  us.  In  the 
fourth  and  last  stanza  we  encounter 
a  sadden  modulation ;  and  by  a  tran- 
sition, than  which  Beethoven  himself 
never  imagined  anything  at  once  more 
sudden  and  less  violent,  we  are  landed 
in  a  region  quite  remote  from  the  former 
one — the  region  of  our  own  selves,  and 
amongst  images  that  transcend  those 
that  precede  them,  as  much  as  that 
which  is  personal  and  passionate  must 
surpass  that  which  is  merely  external 
and  passive.  Sad  as  is  the  departure 
of  all  we  love  across  the  waste  of  ocean, 
desolate  as  are  the  loneliness  of  the  long 
daybreak  and  the  dim  sounds  of  life  to 
the  dying  man,  the  sting  of  kisses 
remembered  when  the  loved  one  who 
kissed  us  is  gone  for  ever  is  still 
sharper : — 

"  —  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things." 

r>ut  even  this  again  may  be  exceeded. 
There  may  be  a  union  of  sweetness  anel 
mad  anguish  in  repeating  in  fancy  the 
caresses  of  lips,  once  all  your  own,  and 

i  Wallis's  picture  of  Chatterton  is  full  of 
desolation;  but  it  is  far  below  this  poem,  be- 
caus  '  there  the  struggle  is  over — here  it  is  still 
goiii.'  on.  Schumann's  Overture  to  Manfred  is 
<.ii|ua  .ly  gloomy,  and  equally  touching.  It  is, 
however,  a  more  extended  work  in  every  way. 
The  aearest  parallel  in  music  must,  perhaps, 
l>e  looked  for  in  Schubert's  works— at  the  base 
of  which,  almost  without  exception,  there  lies 
a  profound  melancholy.  The  Songs  of  "Das 
WirUishaus,"orthe  « '  Todesmusik  "  (Op.  108), 
are  tiiose  which  occur  to  me  as  the  most  suit- 
able. But,  indeed,  such  parallels  are  never 
quite  satisfactory,  if  only  from  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  necessary  form,  there  are  fewer 
ideas  in  music  than  in  poetry,  though  perhaps 
as  many  emotions. 


now  lost  for  ever — lost,  not  by  death, 
or  any  such  divine  decree,  but  by 
human  faults,  by  faithlessness,  or  mis- 
understanding, or  social  difference,  or 
some  other  cause  which  infuses  a  rank- 
ling sense  of  injustice  into  the  pain  of 
the  loss.  As  it  is  the  thought  of  death 
that  forms  the  link  between  the  two 
stanzas — the  dying  man  leading  on  to 
the  dead  love — so  it  is  the  introduction 
of  the  element  of  love  which  gives  the 
last  stanza  its  special  keenness,  which 
makes  it  so  truly  the  climax  of  the 
poem.  For  love  is  the  crown  of  all 
human  things,  and  gives  the  last  bitter- 
ness to  sorrow,  the  highest  culmina- 
tion to  joy ;  and,  in  comparison  to  it, 
absence,  and  friendship,  and  kindred, 
and  death,  and  all  other  ills,  and  all 
other  delights  of  earth,  are  as  nothings, 
as  mere  passing  vanities.  Nor  is  it 
love  alone  that  is  introduced,  but  its 
very  acme — the  kiss,  the  "  meeting  of 
the  lips,"  when  "  spirits  rush  together," 
and  soul  closes  with  soul  on  fire.1  Thus 
pointed  and  thus  presented,  the  memory 
of  the  "  days  that  are  no  more"  becomes 
indeed  a  very  "  Death  in  Life." 

So,  hopeless  and  forlorn,  ends  this 
most  lovely  but  most  sorrowful  of  poems. 
And  if  this  "  moan  about  the  retro- 
spect" were  all  that  could  be  said  about 
the  "days  that  are  no  more,"  what 
would  there  be  for  us  but  to  lie  down 
and  die,  and  so  purchase  a  swift  immu- 
nity from  such  unavailing  regrets  1  And 
it  is  undeniable  that  such  a  view  of  the 
past  has  at  times,  more  or  less  often, 
been  taken  by  every  man  and  woman 
of  sensibility.  More  or  less  often,  but, 
thank  Heaven,  not  always.  There  is 
another  aspect,  brighter,  and  better,  and 
healthier  than  any  of  those  yet  pre- 
sented to  us.  "Sweet"  as  they  are — 
and  there  is  no  denying  their  sweetness, 

1  "  Methinks  if  I  should  kiss  thee,  no  control 
Within  the  thrilling    brain    could    keep 

afloat 

The  subtle  spirit — even  while  I  spoke 
The  bare  word  KISS  hath  made  my  inner 

soul 

To  tremble  like  a  lutestring,  ere  the  note 
Hath  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke." 
— Poems,  1833. 
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even  the  stern  Princess  herself  is  com- 
pelled to  allow  that — sweet  as  they  are, 
they  are  yet  truly  "  vague  "  and  "  fatal 
•to  men" — "fancies  hatched  in  silken- 
folded  idleness."  Memory  may  be — 
perhaps  always  must  be  —  "  memory 
with  sad  eyes,"  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  what  she  supplies  us  with  would, 
but  for  her,  be  lost  for  ever ;  her  gifts 
are  not  only  so  much  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  life,  but,  once  possessed,  they 
are  ours  for  life.  That  which  has  once 
happened  to  us  becomes  a  part  of  our 
being,  and,  though  for  the  time  forgotten 
or  overlooked,  is  still  there,  in  the 
storehouse  of  the  mind,  always  ready  to 
.start  into  action  when  the  proper  chord 
is  touched,  and  to  present  itself  in  its 
original  force  and  freshness,  mellowed 
perhaps,  but  hardly  weakened,  by  the 
enchanting  effect  of  distance.  Such 
memories  are  a  part  of  our  very  selves, 
and  can  only  be  taken  from  us  by  the 
failure  of  our  powers,  the  positive  loss 
of  the  faculty  of  recollection.  Cherish 
and  encourage  them !  Nothing  can  make 
;up  for  their  loss,  nothing  can  surpass 
their  power  and  sweetness.  They  are 
the  one  certain  possession  granted  to 
us ;  nor  only  certain,  but  personal  and 
exclusive  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 
\No  one  can  take  them  away,  and  no 
one  can  share  them  : — 

"  Mine  are  they,  evermore  mine,  mine  alone." 

As  long  as  they  remain  there  is  still  an 
Eden  for  men.  "  Memory,"  says  Jean 
Paul,  "  is  the  only  Paradise  out  of  which 
"nothing  can  ever  drive  us."  And  surely 
to  remember  and  ponder  over  the  joys 
of  life,  even  when  those  joys  are  no 
longer  ours,  is  full  of  unspeakable  com- 
fort. True,  the  caresses  of  the  loved 
one,  which  were  "  sweeter,  sweeter  than 
anything  on  earth,"  are  gone  for  ever ; 
rbut  we  possess  their  memory,  the 
memory  of  the  supreme  happiness 
which  they  brought  to  us,  and  to  her 
who  loved  us,  on  their  heavenly  wings. 
We  may  meet  again,  and  we  may  not, 
in  the  land  of  peace  and  brightness, 
which  we  are  taught  from  our  childhood 
•to  believe  in.  We  may  not.  Alas  !  that 
•  the  doubt  should  obtrude  itself  on  those 


to  whom  the  contrary  belief  would  be 
the  greatest  blessing  !  But  the  very 
shadow  of  the  doubt  should  make  us 
prize  only  the  more  ardently  the  cer- 
tain memory  which  we  hold,  and  with 
which  we  may  solace  ourselves  during 
the  few  short  years  which  yet  remain 
to  us  on  earth.  Whatever  our  future 
may  be,  this  we  have,  this  nothing  can 
take  away.  We  can  go  over  every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  past,  recall  every 
look,  every  word,  every  touch,  of  each 
interview,  each  meeting,  and  each  part- 
ing, and  in  so  doing  feel  what  allevia- 
tions there  are  to  the  immense  inevitable 
ills  of  life,  how  carefully  each  priva- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  gift,  how  true 
it  is  that  we  have  here  a  joy  that 
nothing  can  take  away  : — • 

u  Come  foul,  or  fair,  or  rain,  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possessed  in  spite  of  fate 

are  mine  ; 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power, 
But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have 

lived  my  hour." 

A  view  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  song 
before  us  could  hardly  have  been  em- 
bodied without  violating  the  dramatic 
intention  and  course  of  the  poem.  But 
it  is  a  great  lesson,  and  one  which  might 
well  be  enforced.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  elsewhere  done  it  in  the  noblest, 
most  complete  manner.  If  we  want  to 
see  how,  by  a  great  loss,  a  man  can  be 
plunged  headlong  into  the  very  depths 
of  grief  and  despair;  how,  out  of  the 
listlessness  which  follows  so  stunning 
a  blow — when  the  paralysed  "  tongue  " 
refuses  to  "  utter  "  the  vague  "  thoughts 
that  arise  "  in  the  mind ;  when  all  earthly 
things,  from  the  "stately  ships"  and 
the  everlasting  "hills,"  to  the  "fisher- 
man's boys,"  seem  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  one  "touch  of  the  vanished 
hand  " — how  out  of  even  these  depths, 
he  can  lift  his  head  gradually  above  the 
wave,  and  from  reviling  and  repelling 
his  sorrow  (under  the  aggravation  which 
is  the  next  stage  of  the  mental  con- 
flict) as  a  "cruel  fellowship,"  a  "priestess 
in  the  vaults  of  death,"  can  come  to 
entreat  her  to  "dwell  with  him,"  "  no 
.casual  mistress,  but  a  wife," — can  at 
length  look  calmly  back  on  what  has 
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been  and  "  two-and-thirty  years"  after 
the  '•  fatal  loss  "  can  see  the  mist  rolled 
away,  and  all  stand  before  him  in  perfect 
symnetry  and  perfect  loveliness — if  we 
want  to  see  this,  then,  look  at  "In  Me- 
moriam."  That  wonderful  poem,  and  the 
few  .scattered  pieces  connected  with  it, 
contain  the  most  complete  answer  to 
the  -sweet  seductions  of  "  Tears,  idle 
tears." 

Bi-.t  "In  Memoriam  "  deals  with  a 
larger  and  more  complicated  past  than 
that  which  is  reflected  in  the  little  poem 
we  a] 'e  considering.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  Mr.  Tennyson  may  some  day 
take  up  the  task,  and  compose  a  pendant 
to  "  Tears,  idle  Tears/'  setting  forth,  in 
his  own  exquisite  language,  and  with 
imagis  as  suggestive  and  touching  as 
those  now  before  us,  the  happy  aspects 
of  ths  past — the  comfort  and  satisfaction 
confe  rred  by  those  purely  personal  recol- 
lections, which  are  of  more  real  value  to 
each  individual  man  and  woman  than 
any  tiling  outside  of  us  can  be  ;  and  thus 
give  us,  in  the  forms  and  feelings  of  our 
own  ±ne,  a  companion  to  that  striking 
Ode  .just  quoted,  in  which  the  nervous 
and  energetic  genius  of  Dry  den  embodied 
the  sentiments  of  his  coarser  and  more 
material  age  ? 

One  remonstrance  I  desire,  though 
with  great  deference,  to  make,  before 
concluding  this  part  of  my  subject.  It 
refers,  to  the  expression  "  deep  as  first 
love.:'  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  it  may  be  a 
man'  >  fortune  not  to  love  till  his  faculties 
are  i  nature ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
"first  love  "  occurs  in  youth,  or  imma- 
ture ige,  and  in  that  case,  "  holding  "  as 
it  do  js  all  the  "  promise  of  the  golden 
hour,1 ,"  and  brilliant  and  fresh  as  it  may 
be — tnd  surely  nothing  can  compare  for 
fresh  aess  with  the  bloom  and  dew  with 
whic:i  one's  first  passion  invests  all  the 
world — brilliant  and  fresh  as  it  may  be, 
it  ca]  mot  be  so  "  deep  "  as  the  love  of  a 
man  of  ripe  age  and  maturer  powers, 
who  has  kept  his  "  boy's  heart "  so  long 
as  still  to  love  ardently,  but  joins  to  his 
ardoi  ir  the  knowledge,  the  firmness,  the 
persistence,  the  power,  with  which  years 
have  endowed  him.  These — and  they 


are  not  of  infrequent-  occurrence — these 
are  the  grand  "  deep"  passions  of  life, 
so  powerful  as  to  modify,  and  sometimes 
completely  to  change,  even  a  character 
long  fixed  and  settled. 

The  form  of  this  Song  is  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  things  about  it.  It 
is  in  four  stanzas,  each  of  the  unusual 
number  of  five  lines.  Like  the  general 
body  of  the  poem,  the  stanzas  consist  of 
ordinary  ten-syllabled  unrhymed  lines  ; 
and  the  Song  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  precedes  and  follows  it  merely 
\)j  the  fact  that  the  sense  comes  to  an 
end  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  and  that 
each  closes  with  the  refrain,  "  the  days 
which  are  no  more."  It  is  a  form  which, 
has  not,  I  think,  been  employed  by  other 
poets,  though  by  Mr.  Tennyson  himself 
it  is  used  on  two  other  occasions — first 
in  the  song  of  triumph  sung  by  the 
Princess,  in  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
canto  of  this  very  poem,  and  again  in 
the  "  measured  words  "  of  the  "  Golden 
Year,"  a  piece  inserted  in  recent  editions 
of  the  "Poems."  In  each  of  these  a 
similar  artifice  is  employed  to  mark  the 
recurrence  of  the  stanza,  each  has  a 
refrain1 — in  the  former  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse,  in  the  latter  at  the  end ; 
but  they  are  both  far  inferior  (the  war- 
song  naturally  so)  in  flow  and  finish 
to  the  masterly  work  before  us.  In  this 
case,  owing  to  some  hidden  secret  of 
workmanship,  which  •  I  am  unable  to 
discover,  save  by  its  effects,  some  subtle 
fragrance  breathed  over  the  song,  so 
perfect  is  the  cadence  of  the  lines,  and 
so  sweet  the  music  of  the  syllables,  as  to 
give  all  the  effect  of  the  rhymes  which 
the  stanza-form  naturally  suggests,  and 
which  the  ear,  in  this  case,  fails  to 
miss. 

i  A  refrain  is  also  used  in  the  Song  in  the 
last  canto  : — "Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal, 
now  the  white," — though  it  consists  only  of 
the  single  word  "me."  There  are  beautiful 
examples  of  this  charming  artifice  also  in  tke 
first  song — "As  through  the  land,"  the  Cra- 
dle Song,  and  the  "Bugle  Song,"  on  which 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  at  length  on  a 
future  opportunity,  as  well  as  in  "  Ask  me  no 
more,"  which  I  have  already  attempted  to 
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The  diction  and  workmanship  are  as 
choice,  as  delicately  appropriate,  and  as 
minutely  finished  as  those  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems  usually  are.  Such  lines 
as — 

"  Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair," 
or 

"  Sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned ; " 
or — 

*  Peep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret," 
or  again 

*  That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge," 

•where  the   slow,   heavy  monosyllables 
are  almost  like  earth  dropping  on  to  a 


coffin — lines  like  these,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  thought  is  preserved  through 
all  the  labour  necessary  for  such  high 
finish,  would  make  the  fortune  of  any 
other  poet.  Every  one  knows  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  hundreds  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Tennyson,  one  of  whose  most 
remarkable  characteristics  is  the  power 
he  possesses  of  uniting  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  of  detail  with  force  and  com- 
pleteness of  general  effect,  a  power  which 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees 
for  the  endurance  of  his  poetry. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  this  Song 
has  never  been  altered ;  but  remains 
exactly  as  it  was  in  the  original  edition 
of  "  The  Princess." 
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"ART  Thou  the  Healer  that  should  come, 
Or  look  we  for  another  still?" 

So  spake  he  from  the  dungeon  gloom  : 
His  faith  was  low;  his  heart  was  chill. 

The  voice  that  cried  in  saintliest  youth 
"  Repent  ye"  to  the  startled  throng  ; 

The  voice  that  ever  spake  the  truth, 
And  boldly  chid  the  tyrant's  wrong  ; 

The  voice  that  owned,  "I  am  not  He;" 
"Why  comest  Thou  to  Jordan's  flood? 

I  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee  ;" 

"Behold  the  atoning  Lamb  of  God;" 


murmurs,  faint,  and  half  o'ercome 
With  brooding  or  triumphant  ill, 
"Art  Thou  the  Healer  that  should  come, 
Or  look  we  for  another  still  I" 

The  Saviour  heard  His  servant's  prayer, 
Then  turned  Him  to  His  daily  task  : 

The  two  disciples  wondering  there 
Unconscious  learn  the  truth  they  ask. 

Eoul  spirits  fled  the  shuddering  frame; 

The  blind  man  knew  His  Voice,  and  saw  ; 
Up  rose  the  palsied  and  the  lame  ; 

The  deaf  ear  heard  His  Ephphatha  ; 


Plagiarism  and  Coincidence. 

The  leper  from  his  bonds  He  freed; 

The  dead  He  raised  to  life  once  more : 
And,  mightier  yet,  the  Christ  indeed, 

He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 

Then  to  the  messengers  alone 

He  spake — and  spake  no  other  word — 
"  Go  back,  and  show  my  servant  John 

What  ye  this  day  have  seen  and  heard." 

M.  B. 


PLAGIARISM  AND  COINCIDENCE;   OR,  THOUGHT-THIEVERY 
AND  THOUGHT-LIKENESS. 


BY   W.  BARNES. 


AT  imitators  (imitatores,  servum  pecus), 
the  servile  herd  of  imitators,  Horace 
writes  that  he  sometimes  laughed,  and 
at  other  times  was  angry ;  but  imitation 
in  writing  seems  to  be  only  a  following 
another's  views  or  treatment  of  a  subject, 
while  plagiarism  is  a  thievery,  for  one's 
own  use,  of  another's  thoughts  if  not  of 
nis  words. 

The  repeating  of  a  man's  own  former 
speech,  or  the  telling  of  an  erst-told  tale 
as  a  new  one,  is  but  little  recommenda- 
tion of  it  to  a  former  hearer,  and  one  of 
the  most  polite  hints  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  was  that  which  was  given  by 
Constable,  the  painter,  to  his  friend 
Archdeacon  Eisher,  with  whom  he  was 
staying,  at  Salisbury.  The  Archdeacon, 
on  coming  with  his  friend  out  of  the 
church,  where  he  had  preached,  said  to 
him,  "Well,  Constable,  how  did  you 
like  my  sermon]"  "Oh,  very  well  in- 
deed ,"  was  the  answer  of  Constable ;  "  I 
always  did  like  that  sermon." 

There  have  been  so  many  cases  of 
unpraised,  if  not  of  blamed  imitation, 
by  writers  of  poetry,  that  they  might 
betoken  it  to  be  lost  labour,  did  we  not 
find  that  some  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  as  Virgil,  who  was  an  imitator 
of  both  Homer  and  Theocritus,  have 
been  praised  for  excellence  not  lower  if 
not  higher  than  that  of  their  patterns. 
The  plagiarius,  taken  as  the  sprite  or 
man  who  was  first  called  by  that  name, 
was  one  who  stole  or  sold  children  or 


slaves  of  others  for  his  own ;  and  we 
should  think  that  he  was  so  called  as 
kidnapper  of  stray  children  (TrAa^evot), 
and  that  afterwards  the  word  was  be- 
stowed on  one  who  stole  the  children 
of  other  men's  minds — their  thoughts, 
words,  or  figures  of  speech. 

Thought-thievery,  when  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  truly  such,  is  rightly  de- 
nounced by  the  eagle-eyed  critic,  the 
Muse's  guardian.  But,  the  more  unbe- 
coming may  be  such  a  deed  of  cunning 
or  wrong,  the  more  truly  should  a  charge 
of  it  be  grounded  before  it  be  brought 
against  a  writer.  And  we  think  there 
are  many  cases  of  thought-likeness  which., 
inasmuch  as  they  are  with  men  who  arc 
not  likely  to  have  read  one  another's 
writings,  are  not  so  likely  to  be  cases  of 
plagiarism,  or  wilful  ownings  of  another's 
thoughts,  as  natural  likeness  of  views. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  works  of 
the  Persian  poets  were  at  all  known  to 
the  writers  of  the  songs  in  the  "  British 
Orpheus,"  printed  in  1749,  as  many  of 
them  were  even  then  old  songs :  though 
Nott  gave  an  English  version  of  a  fe\r 
of  the  odes  of  Hafiz  in  1787.  In  one  of 
those  songs  (in  "The  Thrush,"  p.  62) 
we  have — 

"  How  dismal  is  Cideria's  cell, 

What  damps  bedew  the  place  ! 

Ho  tap'stry  here  the  ragged  walls, 

But  pendent  cobwebs,  grace." 

And   in   a   Persian   poem   we   have   a 
couplet,  which  in  English  is — • 
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or, 


"In  the  palace  of  Csesar1  the  hangings  are 

kept  by  the  spider, 

The  owl  sounds  the  watches  of  night  in 
Afrasiab's  tower." 

We  know  that  the  old  "Roman  and 
Greek  writers  could  not  have  copied 
from  the  then  unwritten  works  of  later 
ones  of  Persia  and  Hindustan ;  and 
though  Eastern  writers,  such  as  was 
Hafiz,  might  have  been  reading  men  as 
Mohammedans  or  Brahmins,  yet  we  do 
not  think  they  had  opened  to  themselves 
the  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin  lore; 
and  yet  the  Eastern  bard,  in  circum- 
stances like  those  of  his  "Western  brother, 
will  sometimes  use  his  metaphor  or 
comparison,  or  take  his  view  of  a  thing. 
Firdausi  says  to  his  beloved — 

' "  If  once  on  thy  bosom  my  cheek  could  but 

lie, 

I  should  seem  with  my  proud  head  to  reach 
to  the  sky  ; " 2 

and  Horace  (Odei.)  sings  to  Maecenas — 

"  Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris, 

Sublimi  feriani  sidera  vertice." 
(If  thou  set  me  among  bards  of  the  lyre, 
Then  my  proud  head  will  strike  even  the 

stars.) 

It  may  be  a  thought  of  more  than 
one  mind  that  a  God-gift  of  a  lovely 
and  pure  soul  returns,  not  only  goes,  to 
heaven.  So  Hafiz,  as  quoted  by  Nott, 
says  of  his  beloved  wife,  "Worthy  of 
"  a  happier  state  than  to  live  with  me, 
"  she  fled  to  that  society  of  celestial 
"  beings  from  whom  she  derived  her 
"  origin"  And  Petrarch  (Sonnetto  xli.) 
says  that  Heaven  took  back  (ritolse) 
Laura;  and  indeed  Horace  takes  this 
view  in  his  piece'  of  strong  flattery  to 
Augustus  (Carminum,  lib.  i.  2) — 

"Serus  in  ccelum  redeas." 
(Late  mayest  thou  return  to  heaven.) 

The  cry  of  Horace,  lib.  i.  car.  11, 
"Carpe  diem,"  Enjoy  the  day,  and  his 
light-hearted  call  to  Leuconoe, 

"  What  is  withholden  from  man,  Leuconoe, 
seek  not  to  know,  what  end  is  set  to  thee 
or  to  me, — 
Be  wise,  mingle  the  wine," 

1  By  Caesar  (Kaiser)  is  meant  the  Greek,  not 
the  Roman  emperor. 

•'    "  Bar  asman  sooclamee — I  should  rub  on  the 
sky. 


is  that  of  an  ode  that  is  sung  by 
Hafiz  (Ode  xii.)— 

"  0  tell  us  of  dancing  and  wine,  and  seek  not 

what  fate  may  withhold, 
No  lore  can  e'er  open  to  man  the  mysteries 
hidden  in  time." 

Sir  William  Jones  compares  an  ode 
of  Hafiz  with  a  sonnet  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  as  both  of  them  write  on 
the  thought  of  sweetness  stolen  from  a 
mistress  by  things  of  nature.  Nott's 
version,  a  free  one,  of  Hafiz,  is — 

"  Balmy  gale,  I  prithee  say, 

Whence  those  wings  in  fragrance  dyed  ? 
O'er  my  love  you  chanced  to  stray, 

She  the  perfumed  treat  supplied. 
Balmy  gale,  such  thefts  forbear,"  &c. 

But  the  musk-sweet  locks  of  the  fair 
are  found  in  other  Eastern  poems.  In 
the  Shakespeare  sonnet,  the  violet,  with, 
the  lily  and  the  rose,  are  the  thieves, 
and  the  poet  sings — 

"  More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But,  sweet  or  colour,  it  had  stolen  from 
thee. " 

So  Hafiz  again  (in  Ode  i.)  says —      $ 

(i  Without  my  love's  cheek,  unsweetened  the 
rose." 

Among  these  thieveries  from  woman's 
beauty,  we  do  not  think  there  is  thought- 
thievery,  with  either  the  Eastern  or 
Western  bards.  In  an  old  English  song 
the  girl  is  made  the  fair  thief — 

"  Before  the  urchin  well  could  go, 
She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  j  " 

and  so  went  on,  from  bold  to  bolder, 
till  she  stole  the  writer's  heart. 

Here  is  a  coincidence  shown  by  Nbtt 
with  Hafiz  and  Horace,  though  we  do 
not  think  the  bard  of  Shiraz  ever  read 
Q.  Horatii  Opera,  The  former  says 
(Ode  xiv.)— 

"  I  never  would  sell  for  the  world 
A  hair  of  the  head  of  my  love." 

and  Horace  (Ode  xii.  1.  2)  writes — 

"  Permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae 
Plenas  aut  Araburn  dornos  ?  " 

Of  a  lover's  dreaming  of  his  mistress, 
an  old  song  ("Orpheus,"  Song  315) 
says — 

"  Only  to  think  on  her,  I'd  wish  to  wake, 
And  slumber  only  for  the  vision's  sake." 
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Hafi*  writes  with  a  thought  of  the  same 
kind — 

"  It  h  only  in  sleep  that  my  love  1  can  meet' ; 
Bri  ig  me  wine  that  may  lull  me  in  slumber 
so  sweet." 

That  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
inanimate  world  should  he  outdone  by 
the  beauties  of  the  beloved,  or  that  they 
should  seem  to  be  showing  to  woman, 
as  tlce  queen  of  earthly  beauty,  some 
tokers  of  worship,  is  so  natural  a 
fane},  that  it  may  seem  to  be  open  to 
all  the  bards  of  love. 

"  The  elegant  cypress  bowed  low  at  thy  shape, 
The  rose  on  its  bed  seemed  ashamed  at  thy 

cheek, 
The  jassamine  bud  was  abashed  at  thy  skin," 

is  a  version  of  some  lines  by  Hafiz;  and 
-an  old  English  song  says,  with  a  like 
figure,  a  little  more  overstrained — 

'•  The  roses  blushed  with  deeper  red 

To  see  themselves  outdone  ; 
The  lilies  shrank  into  their  bed 
To  see  such  rival  shone. " 

The  snow  and  the  foam  come  often 
into  the  praises  of  the  fairness  of  the 
fair  vith  the  Welsh  bards  ;  but  Greville 
has  a  very  bold  figure — 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  I  might  Myra  see  ? 
Washing  the  water,  with  her  beauties, 
white  ? " 

We  Lave  never  heard  that  the  works  of 
Hafiz  were  ope-n  to  Sheridan,  when  he 
wrote  "The  Duenna,"  as  he  did  before 
the  a  )pearance  of  Mr.  Nbtt's  specimens 
of  th  3  odes  of  Hafiz,  but  he  writes  in  a 
song-  - 

'•  This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table, 

His  beams  are  rosy  wine  ; 
We,  planets  who  are  not  able 
Without  his  light  to  shine  ; " 

and  ]  Lafiz  sings  in  a  like  strain — 

"  Our  sun  and  the  moon  are  the  goblet  and 

glass, 

So  ]>risk  to  the   moon  let  the  sun  come 
round." 

Mr.  Nott  says  of  the  likeness  of  the 
poem  5  of  Anacreon  and  Hafiz :  "Whether 
"  Anacreon  borrowed  the  gaiety  of  his 
"  ode  5  from  the  Persian  Gazel  (a  kind 
"  of  .  )de  of  peculiar  form),  or  whether 
"  Haiiz  enriched  his  native  language  by 


"  an  imitation  of  the  Teian  bard,  I  will 
"  not  venture  to  determine.  The  simi- 
"  larity  of  sentiment  is  oftentimes  won- 
"  derful."  That  Anacreon  could  not 
have  imitated  Hafiz,  of  later  time,  we 
know,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  there 
are  any  Persian  Gazeliat  of  Anacreon' s 
time  ;  and  the  Gazel  is  most  unlike  the 
Anacreontic  ode  in  handling  if  it  is 
often  like  it  in  treatment.  That  both 
of  the  poets  should  call  on  the  boy  for 
wine,  or  utter  pretty  words  of  joy  at 
the  coming  of  spring,  does  not  show 
plagiarism,  or  marhworthy  likeness  of 
thought.  Hafiz  says — 

"  With  two  handfuls  of  earth  will  at  last  be 

the  cell  of  our  sleep  ; 

And  what  is  the  need  of  a  palace  as  high 
as  the  sky  '\ " 

and  Horace  (Ode  xviii.  1.  2)  cries — 

"  Et  sepulchri 
Immemor,  struis  domos." 

(And  thoughtless  of  the  grave, 
Thou  art  raising  mansions. ) 

There  is  a  dictum  of  Greek  lore  that 
you  should  eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat ; 
but  in  the  "  Gulistan"  of  Saadi(Tale  vi.) 
"  Of  the  Good  of  Contentment,"  it  is 
said  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Ardsheer  Babukau,  that,  in  a  talk  of  his 
on  food  with  an  Arabian  physician,  the 
physician  quoted  a  couplet — 

"  Eating  is  for  living,  and  praise  (of  God) ; 
You  think  that  living  is  for  eating ; " 

so  that  the  dictum,  is  found  in  Persian 
as  a  rhymed  couplet,  which  is  a  token 
of  its  Persian  origin. 

Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in 
speaking,  in  an  epigram,  of  two  mill- 
stones, says — 

' '  Par  labor  ambarum,  dispar  fortuna  duaruni : 
Altera   nam  currit,  quod  nunquam  altera 
gestit." 

So  Saadi,  in  the  "Gulistan,"  makes  a 
man  to  say,  in  speaking  of  social  com- 
pensations— 

"  The  lower  millstone  does  not  move, 
And,  therefore,  sustains  a  great  weight." 

In  the  "  Gulistan"  there  is  a  tale  of 
Nowshirvan,  that  when  he  was  out  on 
hunting,  and  needed  some  salt  for  his 
meal  of  game,  he  bade  a  messenger  fetch 
a  Iittl6.  from  a  village,  and  pay  for  it, 
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that  it  might  not  become  a  ruinous 
exaction  ;  for,  said  he,  "if  the  king  were 
"  to  eat  a  single  apple  from  the  garden 
"  of  a  villager,  his  servants  would  pull 
"  up  the  whole  tree  ;  and  if  he  were  to 
"  take  five  eggs,  his  soldiers  would  spit 
"  a  thousand  fowls."  This  may  be  a 
joke,  but  one  that  may  be  too  well 
grounded,  for  the  old  Welsh  laws  on 
the  Cwynos,  or  the  supper,  or  firm  of 
one  night,  as  our  old  laws  have  called 
the  night's  entertainment  which  tenants 
were  bound  to  afford  their  lord  in  his 
rounds,  say :  "  He  that  gives  a  supper 
"  (cwynos)  to  the  king,  ought  to  give  a 
"  ceiniawg  (silver  penny  of  those  times) 
"  to  his  followers,  for  sparing  the  corn 
"  and  the  barn." 

There  is  no  wonder  that,  with  likeness 
of  circumstances,  there  should  be  like- 
ness of  thought.  The  old  British  and 
Teutonic  war-bards,  though  most  likely 
those  of  one  speech  never  read  the 
works  of  the  other  language,  which  in- 
deed were  then  in  but  few  copies ;  yet 
they  uttered  some  thoughts  which  were 
much  alike.  The  war-bard  of  the 
Britons  often  brings  into  his  verse  the 
leader  as  the  eagle  of  fight,  the  driving 
of  the  spear,  and  the  raven-found  blood 
of  the  slain  ;  and  the  raven  also  follows 
the  sword  with  the  scald,  or  Teutonic 
poet.  "  The  heap  of  slain  are  the  right 
of  the  raven,"  says  Taliesin  in  the  poem 
of  "  The  Charm  of  Cynvelyn,"  and  "  the 
ravens  waded  in  the  blood-  of  the 
slain,"  is  the  cry  of  the  Norse  Saga  of 
the  "  Death  Song  of  Lodbroc"  (verse  2). 

The  folk  lore  of  the  people  of  the 
Yale  of  the  Whitehart,  or  Blackmore,  in 
Dorset,  is  not  the  more  historical  one 
that  a  pet  white  hart  of  the  English  king 
Henry  III.  was  killed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Delalind,  for  which  his  lands  were  laid 
under  a  perpetual  fine  of  the  white  hart 
silver ;  but  that  a  stag  of  Julius  Caesar 
was  wrongfully  slain,  and  that  there 
was  found  on  its  neck  a  collar  with 
these  lines  in  English,  of  a  rather  late 
form : — 

"  When  Julius  Csesar  reigned  here, 
O  then  I  was  a  little  deer  ; 
And  whosoever  doth  me  take, 
0  spare  my  life  for  Caesar's  sake." 


Where  this  could  have  arisen  we  know 
not,  for  Csesar  could  hardly  have  been 
Charles  the  Eirst,  and  we  quote  it  only 
to  set  it  against  the  version  of  the  stag 
in  Petrarch's  Sonnet  clvii.  That,  as 
the  poet  sings,  was  a  white  hart,  and 
had  a  fine  collar  on  which  was  written 
in  gems  of  diamond  and  topaz : — 

"  JSessun  mi  tocchi 
Libera  farmi  al  mio  Cesare  parve." 

Sometimes,  however,  likeness  of  thought 
may  seem  to  be  borne  in  a  likeness 
of  words,  where,  if  we  take  the  whole 
writer's  meaning,  we  shall  find  the 
widest  unlikeness.  We  may  take  a 
dictum  from  the  "  Gulistan  "  that  may 
seem,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  a  golden 
saying,  as  good  as  our  Lord's.  It  is, 
"  Do  good  even  to  the  wicked."  There, 
it  may  be  thought,  is  the  Hindoo  or 
Mohammedan  up  to  Christian  holiness. 
Stay,  hear  him  out ;  "  for  it  is  best," 
says  he,  "  to  close  the  dog's  mouth  with 
a  morsel."  There  now  ! 

The  thought  of  writing  what  have 
been  called,  by  a  writer  on  Welsh 
hardship,  "  Messenger  Poems,"  such  as 
charges  as  to  the  wind  or  the  poem 
itself,  may  be  of  free  birth  with  several 
bards  of  sundry  languages,  and  may 
not  always,  though  they  may  sometimes, 
among  poets  of  the  same  speech,  betoken 
imitation.  Of  this  kind  is  David  ap 
Gwilym's  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Invo- 
cation to  the  Wind;"  and  of  a  like 
kind,  as  Edward  Jones1  writes,  were 
other  Welsh  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  of  such  a  kind  is  Petrarch's  apo- 
strophe to  his  Canzone  ii.,  and  the  most 
gallant  one  to  Canzone  iv.,  where  he 
tells  his  poem  that,  if  it  should  find  his 
lady  fair,  he  thought  that  it  might  hope 
to  be  received  by  her  fair  hand ;  which, 
however,  it  was  not  to  touch,  but  was 
to  fall,  with  his  message,  at  her  feet. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note,  that 
several  poets  of  undying  fame  have 
foretold  their  long  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men.  Horace  (Carm.  xxx.  lib.  3) 
declares  that  he  has  built  himself  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  and 
that  he  shall  be  quoted  by  people  of 
1  Bardic  Museum, 
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other  times  and  lands  ;  and  so  it  has 
happened.  Petrarch  (Son.  Ivi.  vol.  3) 
looks  ;o  a  "  memoria  eterna  "  of  Laura 
in  his  rhymes,  and  the  years  of  her 
fame  are  already  reckoned  by  hundreds. 
Another  poet  writes  of  his  mistress  — 

"  This  gift  alone  I  shall  her  give, 

When  death  doth  what  he  can  ; 
Her  honest  fame  shall  ever  live 
Within  the  mouth  of  man  ;  " 

and  hit;  words  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  a  collection  of  poems  ; 
and  Hafiz  (Ode  x.)  says  that  from  his 
poetry  flows  the  water  of  immortality, 
•which  time  has  not  yet  falsified. 

The  poet  of  "  Celia's  Arbour  "  says 
to  the  wreath  on  which  dewdrops  may 
fall  :— 

"  Tell  her  they  are  not  drops  of  night, 
BIT;  tears  of  sorrow  shed  by  uie  ;," 

a,  thought  very  like  that  of  a  Hindoo 
poet,  whose  verse  may  be  given  in 
English  as  — 

"  The  ('rops  which  the  people  call  dew  as  they 

lie 

On  the  grass  in  the  morn, 
Are  tears  that  the  Night,  as  she  weeping 
vent  by, 

lovers  forlorn." 


The  distinction  between  genius  and 
taste,  wit  and  judgment,  would  show 
itself  to  a  thinker  on  writing,  and  has 
occurred  to  Cooper  in  his  "  Muse's 
Library,"  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  in  his  "  Essay  on  Poetry."  The 
former  says,  that  "Waller  "  rode  the 
Pegasus  of  wit  with  the  curb  of  good 
manners."  And  the  latter  writes  to 
fancy  or  genius  :  — 

"  I  am  fain 
To  check  thy  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein." 

Without  judgment,  fancy  is  but  mad. 
A  Welsh  bardic  canon  says  :  "  The 
"  three  qualifications  of  poetry  are  en- 
"  do  WE  ieiit  of  geniu  s,  judgment  from  ex- 
•"  perie^ice,  and  happiness  of  mind" 

There  is  no  need  of  imputing  plagi- 
arism in  the  use  of  the  hyperbolical 
metaphor  of  "  a  sea  of  tears."  An  old 
song  says  of  a  hapless  lover  — 

."All  the  nymphs  but  Chloe  borrow 
Water  from  his  sea  of  sorrow." 


But  the  most  overstrained  metaphor  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  a  Hindoo  poet, 
Buka,  who  cries  — 

"  When  the  sea  of  my  tears  to  its  height  shall 

reach, 

Then  Noah's  flood  may  go  play  in  some  bay 
on  the  beach." 

Eastern  metaphor,  however,  far  out- 
soars  that  of  the  more  sober  poets  of  the 
North-west.  Tupish,  a  Hindoo  poet, 
would  tell  you  what,  in  flat  English 
prose,  would  be,  that  he  took  yesterday 
a  little,  or  a  drop,  too  much  of  wine  ; 
but  he  sings — 

"  The  daughter  of  the  vine  (wine)  has  become 

so  wanton, 
That  yesterday  she  even  kissed  me." 

In  Brady  and  Tate's  version  of  the 
eighty-eighth  Psalm,  they  give  the  lines 

"  For  seas  of  trouble  me  invade, 
My  soul  draws  nigh  to  death's  cold  shade  ;  " 

which  expression,  "  death's  cold  shade," 
happens  to  be  used  by  the  old  Eriesic 
poet,  Japix,  in  his  poetic  version  of  the 
"  Song  of  Zacharias,"  taken  from  the 
twenty-fourth  Psalm,  which  we  cannot 
think  our  worthy  versewrights  had  ever 
seen : 

"  Om  to  forlyeachtyen,  mei  siyn  schiynn,j 
(For  to  forlighten  with  his  sheen,) 

Dy  siett'ne  droaf,  ynn  tyuest're  blin', 
(Those  sitting  sad,  in  darkest  blindness, )  j 

Yn  dead's  M'dschaed." 
(In  death's  cold  shade.)  i 

George  Turberville  happens  to  use, 
among  other  paradoxes  of  love,  one  in 
common  with  Petrarch,  without  any 
tokens  in  his  poem  of  an  imitation  of 
the  Italian.  He  calls  love — 

"  A  fiery  frost,  a  flame 
That  frozen  is  with  ice  ; " 

and  the  day  of  Petrarch's  fatal  leave  of 
Laura,  had,  as  he  tells  us, — 

"  Fatto  '1  cor  tepida  neve." ' 
(Made  the  heart  warm  snow.) 

Likenesses  of  thought,  in  writings  of 
the  same  language  or  climate  and  form 
of  life,  whether  they  may  or  may  not 
be  cases  of  plagiarism,  help  one  to  clear 
up  the  other,  as  some  of  the  Eastern, 
poets,  whether  Mohammedans  or  Brah- 
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mins,  may  clear  up  expressions  in  the 
Bible,  though  Mohammedans  are  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  Bible  history, 
as  it  is  woven  into  the  Koran,  and 
speak  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  "  Moon 
of  Canaan,"  as  they  call  Joseph,  and 
will  tell  us  that  the  name  of  Potiphar's 
wife  was  Zuleika. 

St.  Jude  (v.  12)  says  of  some  un- 
godly men,  "Clouds  they  are  without 
water,  carried  about  of  winds  ;  "  a  figure 
used  in  Saadi's  "  Gulistan  "  of  misers  : 
"  Of  what  use  are  they  if  they  are  clouds 
"  of  August,  and  do  not  shower  down 
"benefits?"  Luke  xxiii.  31,  is,  "If 
"  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree, 
"  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  "  In 
the  "  Gulistan,"  Tale  xi.  "  On  the  Morals 
of  Durwaishes,"  a  Durwaish  says  of  some 
dead-hearted  people,  to  whom  he  had 
been  preaching,  "  I  perceived  that  what 
"  I  had  been  saying  had  no  effect  on 
"  them,  and  that  the  fire  of  my  piety 
"  had  not  kindled  their  green  wood." 

"  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
"  a  needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
"  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
is  a  figure  which  is  used  by  a  Hindoo 
poet,  Hidayut.  He  says — 

''This  was  Thy  Work,  Lord,  Most  High; 
To  draw  the  world  through  a  needle's  eye," 

— or  to  do  an  impossibility. 

In  Canticles  v.  15,  we  have  "  His  legs 
are  as  pillars  of  marble,"  which  words 
may  be  read  with  a  verse  of  Suoda,  a 
Hindoo  poet, — 

"  At  your  silvery  white  legs, 

Oh !  the  lamp's  silver  flame, 
Outdone  with  their  fairness, 
Shrunk  smaller  with  shame. " 

Owen  says  of  the  bardic  triplets,  that 
the  last  line  of  the  three  generally  con- 
tains some  moral  maxim,  unconnected 
with  the  preceding,  except  in  the  metre ; 
but  there  may  have  been,  between  the 
didactic  third  line  and  the  others,  some 
connexion  which  may  be  now  unknown 
to  us  for  want  of  the  bardic  key,  and 
much  of  the  lost  body  of  bardic  lore. 
Of  some  such  connexion,  if  it  be  not  a 
chance  appearance  of  one,  there  seems 
a  case  in  an  adage.  One  of  the  triplets 
of  the  poem  of  Llywarch  Hen,  on 
"  Bright  Things  "  ("  Gorwynion  "),  is— 


"Sparkling  are  the  willow  tops,  the  fish  are 

merry  in  the  lake, 
Brisk  is  the  wind  o'er  the  top  of  the  small 

twigs. 
Nature  (or  instinct]  is  letter  than  learning  ;  " 

with  the  last  line  of  which  the  fish  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do  j  but  an  Englyn 
says,— 

"  Didst  thou  hear  what  the  fish  have  sung, 
When  running  among  the  sedges  ? 
'  Instinct  is  letter  than  learning.' "  } 

Again, — 

"  Snow  on  hills,  white  the  moor : 
The  happiness  of  a  thief  is  a  long  night." 

and  so  a  night  of  mid- winter,  which  is 
represented  in  the  other  lines.  Shake- 
speare's thought,  "  that  it  is  better  to 
"  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  flee  to 
"  others  that  we  know  not  of,"  is  em- 
bodied in  a  Welsh  adage,  "  Better  for 
"  a  man  the  evil  that  he  knows  than 
"the  evil  that  he  doth  not  know  :"  and 
another  Welsh  proverb,  "  The  third 
foot  of  the  old  man  is  his  staff,"  bears 
the  thought  of  the  old  enigma  of  the 
Sphinx,  of  the  animal  that  walks  first 
on  four  legs,  then  on  two,  and,  lastly, 
on  three. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal 
of  plagiarism  in  the  world  of  letters  ; 
and  critics  have,  at  times,  shoAvn  such 
close  and  long-reaching  likenesses  in 
one  man's  writing  to  others'  works, 
which,  we  must  presume,  were  known 
to  him,  that  we  could  not  well  withhold 
from  him  the  charge  of  thought-thiev- 
ery ;  and  we  have  heard  of  advice  given 
by  an  old  preacher  to  his  disciples,  that 
they  should  steal  from  folios,  and  not 
from  octavos,  or  even  from  quartos ;  and 
there  are  cases  not  of  out-reaching  theft, 
but  of  the  taking  of  figures  or  ways  of 
speech  that  may  be  going  the  round  of 
tongues,  as  a  common  share  of  the 
thought  of  the  time,  such  as  seems  to  be 
the  figure  among  Hindoo  poets,  that  the 
fair  one's  locks  are  a  heart  snare.  One, 
Goonna  Tumunna,  says, 

"My  heart  is  already  entangled   in  those 
locks." 

Another,  Hidayut,  has, 

"A  captive  of  the  snare  of  a  lock." 

1  "Trech  anian  nag  addysg,"  as  in  the  other 
triplet. 


Thought- Thievery  and  Thought- Likeness. 
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Another  cries — 

"OSoz,  if  thou  idly  look  on 
At  the  charms  of  the  fair, 
Thy  heart,  to  thy  woe,  will  be  caught 
In  the  locks  of  their  hair. " 

And  a  fourth,  Tupish,  says — 

"  I  can  never  get  free  from  the  bonds  of  those 
musky-sweet  tresses." 

And  a  fifth — 

"  Tho  street  of  the  locks  of  my  love  has  a  thou- 
sand of  windings." 

B  at  still  we  think  that  we  have  shown, 
in  this  paper,  cases  of  thought-likeness 
that  may  warn  us  not  to  lay  on  a  writer 
too  hastily  the  charge  of  wilful  pla- 
giarism, as  it  may  happen  that  two 
minds,  wide  asunder  in  place  or  time 
or  speech,  may  take  the  same  view  of  a 
thing  of  their  thought,  though  difference 
of  speech  is  of  no  weight  where  a  man 
has  read  the  works  of  the  writer  whose 
thoughts  he  is  presumed  to  have  taken, 
as  vie  see  in  the  manifold  imitations 
of  Latin  and  Greek  poets,  by  our  older 
Engl  ish  writers ;  and  by  the  conformity 
of  the  Hindoo  to  the  Persian  Gazeliat, 
•which  we  have  known  that  Hindoo 
scholars  read. 

MOOT,  a  Hindoo  poet,  however,  says 
to  his  mistress,  "  Was  your  hair  thrown 
"  loose  that  the  breeze  was  perfumed 
"with  musk1?"  and  a  like  compliment 
is  paid,  in  a  Tonga  song,1  to  some  girls 
who  bad  anointed  their  skins  with  sweet- 
smelling  oil.  "  How  beautiful  are  their 
"  skins,  diffusing  around  a  fragrance  like 
"the  flowery  steeps  ofMataloco;"  and 
we  Lave  neither  grounds,  nor  need  of 
grounds,  for  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  the  Tonga  bard  on  so  natural 
a  compliment. 

Our  proverb,  "Necessity  has  no  law," 
is  much  like  a  Welsh  one  in  the  poem 
called  "  Gorwynion,"  of  Llewarch  Hen, 
"Ehug  newyn  nid  oes  wyledd"  (with 
hunger  is  no  bashfulness),  i.  e.  hunger 
makes  bold.  The  heathen  and  worldly 
sentiment  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent ipioted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  32), 
"Lei  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 

1  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands. 


we   die,"    is   found  in  a  poem  of  the 
people  of  the  Tonga  Islands  — 

*'  Let  us  cast  away  care  from  our  mind  ; 
For  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  may  die." 

Among  heathen  Bacchanal  poetry  — 
for  the  Tonga  poem  is  not  Bacchanal 
—the  sentiment  is  very  likely  to  be 
found,  as  with  "  Anacreon,"  Ode  xxiv.  — 

"  irplv 


(Ere  death  may  prevent  me, 
I  will  play,  I  will  laugh, 
I  will  dance.) 

The  dictum,  that  "Knowledge  is 
power"  is  very  old;  in  Proverbs  xxiv.  5, 
"A  wise  man  is  strong."  And  the 
thought  that  the  lover,  in  the  blaze  of 
a  woman's  beauty,  is  as  a  moth  with  the 
flame,  has  shown  itself  in  the  minds  of 
.poets  in  Asia  and  Europe.  A  Hindoo 
poet  writes:  "The  candle  cares  not 
though  the  moth  be  consumed."  Pe- 
trarch (Sonnetto  xvii.)  likens  himself 
to  the  moth  that  hopes, 

"  Gioir  forse  nel  foco  perche  splende  "  — 

to  enjoy  himself,  it  may  be,  in  the  fire 
because  it  shines. 

The  sentiment  of  the  poem  of  Horace 
to  Leuconoe  — 

"  Tu  ne  qusesieris  (scire  nefas)  quern  mihi, 

quern  tibi 

Finem  Di  dederint  " 

(Do  not  thou  inquire  —  it  is  forbidden  to 
know  —  what  end  the  gods  may  have  assigned 
to  me  or  what  to  thee)  — 

is  given  by  Hafiz,  the  Persian  poet. 
Leave  alone  the  secrets  of  fate,  "  since 
"  no  man  can  or  should  comprehend  the 
"  wisdom  of  those  mysteries." 

There  is  a  strikingly  markworthy 
likeness,  in  form,  of  some  poems  of  the 
landfolk  of  Tuscany  to  some  of  the  old 
bardic  poems,  as,  for  instance,  "  The 
glittering  things"  (y  Gorwynion)  of  Lle- 
warch Hen  ;  and  an  old  triban  poem, 
commencing  — 

"Marchwiail  bedw  briglas." 
(Sapling  birches  (with)  green  twigs.  ) 

There  are,  among  the  landfolk  of  the 
hills  and  villages  of  Tuscany,  two  kinds 
of  very  pretty  poems,  the  Eispetti  and 
the  Stornelli,  which  are  given  in  the 
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61  Canti  Toscani "  of  Signer  Tigri.  The 
stornelli,  as  lie  says  in  his  preface,  are 
short  poems  of  not  more  than  three 
lines,  as  ritornelli  on  the  rhyme  of  the 
emphatic  word  or  of  the  name  of  a 
flower. 

You  would  say,  he  writes,  that  the 
poet,  going  through  the  woods  and 
fields,  had  taken  a  thought  from  every 
flower  that  met  him  on  his  way,  as  in 
the  following  stornello  : — 

"  Fiorin  di  mela 

La  mela  e  dolce  e  la  sua  buccia  e  amara 
L'uom  e  finto,  ma  la  donna  sincera." 

(Bloom  of  the  apple  tree. 

The  apple  is  sweet,  and  its  rind  is  bitter ; 

The  man  is  false,  but  the  maid  is  true.) 

And  thus  these  little  poems  are  formed 
by  scores,  so  that  each  hangs  some 
thought  on  the  name  of  some  blossom. 
But  so  are  formed  the  triplets  (and 
the  stornelli  are  triplets)  of  the  Welsh 
poems  of  which  I  write.  For  although 
the  Welsh  bard  gives  in  the  Gorwynioii 
only  the  top  of  the  tree  or  plant,  yet 
Villemarque,  in  his  "Bardes  Bretons," 
understands  it  to  mean  the  top  of  the 
tree  or  plant  in  blossom.  Take  a  Welsh 
triban,  which  is  also  like  the  stornello, 
on  the  apple  tree  : — 

"  Bright  is  the  top  of  the  apple  tree ; 
The  prudent  is  happy ; 
In  the  long  day  the  pool  is  still ; 
Thick  is  the  veil  on  the  light  of  the  blind." 

Another  Italian  stornello  is  : — 

"  Bloom  of  the  lemon  tree, 
Three  things  are  hard  to  leave  off ; 
Gaming  and  friendship,  and  first  love." 

Another  stornello  is  : — 

"Bloom  of  the  reed, 

He  who  wants  a  reed,  goes  to  the  reed  bed. 
He  who  wants  the  daughter,  goes  to  the 
mother." 


A  Welsh  triban  on  the  reeds  : — 

"Bright  are  the  tops  of  the  reeds ;  the  sedge 

is  drooping. 

And  the  young  should  learn, 
None  but  a  fool  will  break  his  word." 

An  Italian  stornello  on  the  fir  tree  : — 

"  Bloom  of  the  fir, 
The   fir  is  long '  (tall),  and  shapen  with 

cressets. 
Love  has  begun  and  never  will  end." 

A  Welsh  triban  on  the  ash  : — 

"  Bright  is  the  top  of  the  ash,  long,  and  white, 
When  it  grows  by  the  dell. 
Long  is  the  sickness  of  the  sad  heart." 

From  the  last  two  little  poems  will 
be  seen  to  be — what  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  there  is  not — in  the  triban  a 
fittingness  of  the  thought  to  the  flower 
or  tree.  It  is  from  the  length  of  the  fir 
and  ash  that  springs  the  thought  of  the 
long  love  and  long  heartsore. 

We  have  known  of  one  strong  case  ot 
plagiarism  from  the  labours  of  a  man, 
whom  we  will  call  A,  and  who  had 
printed  a  small  book  for  his  own  use  as 
a  teacher.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
received  from  a  friend  of  his,  B,  at  a 
distance,  a  manuscript,  which  he,  B,  told 
him  had  been  just  written  by  a  friend 
of  his,  C,  for  his  use  as  a  teacher,  and 
that  he,  C,  meant  to  print  it,  but  had 
submitted  it  to  him,  B,  for  his  correc- 
tive perusal,  and  that  he,  B,  should  like 
to  know  A's  opinion  of  it.  A  found  it 
to  be  a  verbatim  copy  of  his  own  little 
book  ;  and  the  answer  he  sent  to  B  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  recom- 
mend C  to  print  it  for  gain,  since  he 
himself  had  already  printed  it,  and  it 
had  not  yielded  him  a  shilling  of  profit. 
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THE  question  asked  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  a 
county  where  conscription  is  unknown, 
and  where  every  man  who  embraces  the 
military  profession  does  so  entirely  of 
his  own  free  will,  or  is  supposed  to  do 
so.  It  is,  moreover,  a  most  important 
consideration,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
cost  ol'  our  army  amounts  to  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  national  expendi- 
ture. The  subject  is  one  which  has 
lately  attracted  considerable  attention  ; 
but  the  probable  causes  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  recruiting,  and  the  most 
practical  means  of  obviating  it,  are  so 
little  understood  by  the  general  public, 
that  a  few  words  on  the  subject  (based 
on  tin  >  practical  experience  of  many 
years)  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
leaders. 

It  1-5  the  fashion  for  us  to  talk  a 
good  deal  about  our  "well-paid"  and 
u  costly  "  soldiers,  and  complacently  to 
say  that,  as  we  pay  a  good  price,  we 
ought  t  o  be  provided  with  a  good  article. 
In  theory  this  argument  is  unanswer- 
able, but  how  does  it  stand  when  re- 
duced to  practice  1  It  is  true  that  our 
army  w  a  costly  one ;  and  the  total  cost, 
divided  by  the  number  of  men,  doubt- 
less sh<  >ws  the  expense  of  the  individual 
soldier  to  be  very  great.  But  we  should 
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reflect  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
that  expense  is  due  to  the  collateral 
establishments,  and  that  comparatively 
a  small  portion  is  caused  by  the  personal 
pay  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  amount 
of  the  Army  Estimates  is  fourteen  mil- 
lions, of  which,  in  round  numbers,  about 
three  millions  are  due  to  the  personal 
pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
rank  and  file.  The  increase  of  educa- 
tion, also,  and  the  demand  for  labour  of 
all  kinds,  naturally  prevents  the  more 
thoughtful  of  the  labouring  classes  from 
enlisting,  when  the  advantages  do  not, 
in  their  estimation,  counterbalance  the 
restrictions.  It  will  be  our  task  to  place 
in  a  clear  light  the  present  position  of 
the  soldier,  impartially  stating  his  ad- 
vantages and  grievances;  and  then  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions,  calculated,  in  our 
opinion,  to  facilitate  recruiting,  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  army. 

The  state  of  the  Prussian  army,  its 
organization,  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  peace  establishment,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  is  again 
mobilized,  are  all  well  adapted  for  the 
admiration  of  the  military  mind ;  and 
civilians  may,  and  do,  assert  (witness  the 
leading  articles  in  the  Times)  that  we 
might  safely  copy  the  Prussian  system, 
and  thus  secure  a  more  efficient  force 
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without  any  increase  of  our  national 
expenditure.  There  are,  however,  two 
considerations  which  have  not  entered 
the  minds  of  those  reasoners.  First, 
that  our  military  service  is  a  purely 
voluntary  one.  We  do  not  recognise 
the  national  obligation  of  every  man  to 
be  a  soldier ;  in  fact,  we  never  have 
been,  and  never  shall  be,  a  military 
power;  that  is,  one  which  owes  its 
greatness  and  prosperity  to  the  amount 
of  physical  force  at  its  command.  Thus, 
whilst  our  soldiers  are  second  to  none  in 
enterprise,  daring,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
stamina  and  pluck  which  in  the  long  run 
always  command  success,  it  is  only  in 
time  of  war  that  the  army  is  a  thoroughly 
popular  service;  and  at  other  seasons 
the  less  exciting,  but  more  lucrative, 
callings  naturally  outbid  the  military 
profession.  Against  this  we  must  place 
the  fact  that  every  able-bodied  man  in 
Prussia,  with  a  few  special  exceptions, 
is  (in  addition  to  his  other  calling)  a 
soldier  by  compulsion.  All  must  have 
borne  arms  for  three  years  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  two  years  in  the  reserve, 
and  have  had  their  annual  training  in 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Landwehr  for 
fourteen  years  since  that  period.  Even 
after  that  period  they  belong  to  the 
last  reserve  or  Landsturm,  until  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  are  only  liable  to  be 
called  out  in  the  event  of  an  invasion. 
Secondly,  whilst,  on  an  average,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  English  army  is 
stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom  (India 
and  the  Colonies  requiring  more  than 
two-thirds),  the  Prussian  army  is  solely 
required  for  continental  purposes.  Thus, 
in  time  of  peace,  notwithstanding  the 
compulsory  nature  of  the  service,  the 
conscription  is  not  felt.  Erorn  the  fact 
of  the  Prussian  kingdom  being  purely 
continental,  there  can  also  be  kept  up  a 
close  connexion  between  a  regiment  and 
its  reserve — a  relation  which  would  be 
impracticable  in  the  English  army,  from 
the  extreme  distance  which  would  fre- 
quently exist  between  a  regiment  of  the 
line  and  its  corresponding  militia  regi- 
ment. That  connexion  can,  and  ought 
to,  exist  as  a  whole,  but  not  in  its  several 
parts.  There  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion, 


very  little  analogy  between  the  military 
systems  of  the  two  nations  ;  and  whilst 
undoubtedly  (as  we  hope  to  show)  our 
own  system  is  capable  of  very  consider- 
able improvement,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  alterations  must,  from  the  vo- 
luntary nature  of  our  enlistment,  be  at- 
tended with  some  increase  of  expense. 
That  increase  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  and,  compared  with  the  greater 
efficiency  of  our  troops,  would  be  a 
positive  gain. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  obtain  correct  statistics  of 
the  pecuniary  loss  consequent  on  deser- 
tion, &c.  without  the  assistance  of  the 
War  Office ;  but  the  consequence  of 
attracting  a  superior  class  of  young  men 
into  the  military  service  would  doubtless 
be  a  considerable  saving  to  the  nation. 
A  little  wise  management  would  readily 
remove  the  present  unpopularity  of  the 
army  :  two  things  only  are  required — a 
more  enlightened  mode  of  discipline, 
and  the  practice  of  a  true  (not  &  peddling} 
economy.  Without  exact  discipline  and 
implicit  obedience  the  finest  and  most 
elaborately  constructed  army  would  be 
but  an  armed  mob ;  but  the  result  of 
red-tapism  and  injudicious  restrictions 
has  too  often  been  to  disgust  and  alienate 
the  good  soldier  without  succeeding  in 
reforming  the  bad.  True  economy  would 
also  dictate  to  us  the  advisability  of 
exercising  a  moderate  liberality  in  one 
item  of  our  expenditure,  if,  by  so  doing, 
greater  efficiency  could  be  attained,  and 
the  total  cost  not  be  materially  increased. 
That  the  pay  of  the  soldier  is  an  impor- 
tant cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  clear  from 
the  following  table  of  the  per-centage  of 
time-expired  men  who  re-enlisted  in 
1864  :— 


Cavalry  .... 
Artillery  .  .  .< 
Engineers  .  .  . 
Foot  Guards  .  . 
Infantry  of  the  Line 


50 -33  per  cent. 

60-72 

62-27 

43-39 

42-06 


Colonial  and  Staff  Corps  57 '43 


That  this  was  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their 
pecuniary  advantages  will  be  apparent 
on  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  rates  of 
daily  pay. 
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Rank. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Artillery. 

Engineers. 

Remarks. 

Sergeant-Major  (Regimental) 
Seigeant-Major    (Troop     or 
Battery)  .     .     .     .  •  *'  <i 

8.    d. 

3    8 
3    2 

*.     d. 
3    4 

s.   d. 
4    3J 

3    9| 

5.    d. 
4    8£ 

The  Royal  Artillery 
and  Royal  Engineers 
also  receive  working 

Quartermaster-Sergeant  .    . 
Col  jur-Sergeant      .    .  :  .  r  '  * 
SerTeant            .    v    .    •    . 

3    2 
2    4 

2    8 
2    6 
2    0 

3    9i 

2  10 

4    21 
3    44 
2  101 

pay,  the  former  from 
6d.  to  1*.  the  latter 
from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 

Corporal    

1    7i 

1    4 

2    2 

2    24 

diem.    The  Artillery 

Bombardier,  or  Second  Cor- 
poral 

2    0 

1  105 

are,    however,   much 
less    frequently   em- 

Private, or  Gunner      .     .     . 

1     3 

1    0 

1    31 

1    24 

ployed. 

This  table  does  not  include  the  House- 
hold Cavalry,  nor  the  Brigade  of  Guards; 
the  pay  of  a  trooper  in  the  former  being 
is.  1 1  %d.  in  the  Life  Guards,  and  Is.  8%d. 
in  tie  Horse  Guards.  The  pay  of  a 
private  in  the  Foot  Guards  is  Is.  Id. 
per  diem. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  pay,  each 
soldier  receives  one  penny  daily  for 
beer-money,  and  also  a  supply  of  annual 
clothing,  which,  although  not  sufficient 
for  his  use,  reduces  his  expenditure  on 
that  head  to  an  average  of  about  21.  per 
annum.  He  also  obtains  substantial 
ratiors,  consisting  of  three  meals  daily, 
at  a  c  )st  not  exceeding  8±d.  The  price 
is  slightly  higher  in  the  cavalry,  but  in 
all  tht ;  following  calculations  the  infantry 
soldie  i?  will  be  taken  as  the  example. 

Thf  well-conducted  soldier  has  thus 
a  bah  nee  of  about  fourpence  per  diem 
in  his  favour,  if  a  private  under  three 
years'  service.  To  this  must  be  added 
good-conduct  pay,  if  over  three  years' 
servic <;,  and  having  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cation *.  We  must  explain  tl^at  in  regi- 
ments there  are  two  defaulters' -books — 
the  c<  mpany  (or  troop)  and  the  regi- 
menta ..  In  the  first,  every  offence  com- 
mittee by  the  soldier  is  entered  by  the 
officer  commanding  his  company.  In 
the  se<  ond  are  recorded  only  offences  of 
a  certain  magnitude;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  (in  pre- 
paring a  man's  discharge)  to  find  that 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  regi- 


mental defaulters' -book,  and  conse- 
quently he  has  no  offences.  In  all 
cases,  a  man  must  have  been  clear  of 
the  latter  book  two  years  before  he  can 
receive  a  good-conduct  badge,  to  every 
one  of  which  is  attached  extra  pay  of 
one  penny  per  diem.  At  the  end  of 
three  years'  service  a  man  may  receive 
one  badge,  at  the  eighth  year  a  second 
badge,  at  the  thirteenth  year  a  third 
badge,  and  so  on.  Any  soldier  may 
also  receive  the  fourth  and  any  subse- 
quent badge  two  years  earlier  than  the 
regulated  period,  should  his  name  not 
have  been  entered  in  the  regimental 
defaulters'-book  for  fourteen  years  im- 
mediately preceding.  Corporals  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rank  and  file,  and  there- 
fore receive  good-conduct  pay,  but  not 
the  sergeants. 

In  all  garrisons,  and  in  very  many 
barracks,  there  are  now  soldiers'  insti- 
tutes, or  recreation  rooms,  similar  to 
one  which  was  founded  about  six  years 
since  at  Chatham,  and  which  has  been 
most  successful  In  these,  for  a  very 
trifling  monthly  subscription  —  gene- 
rally twopence — the  soldier  can  read  the 
papers,  play  bagatelle,  chess,  draughts, 
and  a  variety  of  games,  and  may  also 
purchase  tea,  coffee,  or  lemonade — thus 
obtaining  rational  amusement  without 
being  driven  to  the  beer-shop  for  society. 
The  regimental  school  and  library  are 
also  a  direct  benefit  to  the  soldier,  for 
by  their  means  the  well-conducted,  per- 
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severing  man,  even  should  he  not  have 
the  peculiar  qualifications  for  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  may  acquire  suf- 
ficient learning  to  raise  him  materially 
in  the  social  scale.  There  are  no  men 
more  trustworthy  than  really  good  old 
soldiers;  and  they  are  therefore  most 
valuable  in  private  life  for  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  Last,  but  not 
least,  we  must  place  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage of  his  pension,  which,  though 
he  be  but  a  private,  gives  him,  at  the 
age  of  about  thirty-nine  years,  an  inde- 
pendent income  of  eighteen  pounds  per 
annum,  thus  securing  him  from  want 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

With  these  advantages  in  favour  of 
the  military  profession,  we  might  fairly 
feel  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing recruits.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  question,  and,  having  considered 
the  former,  let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  discomforts  of  the  soldier's  posi- 
tion. 

1.  The  period  is  far  too  long  before 
the  soldier  reaps  any  substantial  benefit 
from  his  service.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  our  present  system,  of  re- 
cruiting is  a  disgrace  to  the  country; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
voluntary  nature  of  our  enlistment,  the 
great  majority  of  our  recruits  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  falsehood  and 
drunkenness.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  young  men  so 
entrapped  should  feel  the  restraint  of 
discipline  irksome  to  them,  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  deserting,  and, 
having  begun  the  downward  path, 
should  lack  the  resolution  to  redeem 
their  character?  The  wonder  is  that, 
with  such  a  system,  we  have  any  good 
soldiers  at  all,  and  that  our  army  is  not 
composed  of  the  very  scum  and  refuse 
of  the  population.  The  advantages  of 
the  service  should  be  made  clear,  and 
young  men  be  induced  to  enlist  from 
their  own  convictions,  and  not  by  the 
falsehood  and  claptrap  of  the  recruiting- 
sergeant.  In  foreign  armies,  where  the 
conscription  prevails,  all  classes  are  (with 
a  few  well-defined  exceptions)  liable  to 
military  service ;  and  therefore  there 
are  many  poor  gentlemen  and  persons 


of  the  trading  class  in  the  ranks — men 
who,  being  unable  to  purchase  substi- 
tutes, seek  to  earn  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  officer  by  their  merit.  The 
English  army  is  not  without  some  per- 
sons of  a  similar  class;  but  they  are 
comparatively  few,  and  are  generally 
young  men  who,  from  their  irregular 
habits,  are  no  acquisition  to  their  regi- 
ment. "With  the  exception  of  the  few 
who,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
regiment,  are  soldiers  from  boyhood,  the 
mass  of  our  soldiers  are  men  driven  to 
enlist  by  utter  want;  and  it  is  most 
creditable  to  their  general  character  that 
real  crime  is  so  infrequent  in  the  army. 
To  men  of  irregular  and  insubordinate 
habits  the  restraint  of  even  ten  years 
seems  interminable;  they  are,  therefore, 
a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  their 
officers,  and  a  fountain  of  corruption  to 
the  younger  soldiers.  The  good  soldier, 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  that  on  the 
completion  of  his  ten  years  he  will  be 
in  no  better  pecuniary  position  than 
when  he  was  a  raw  recruit ;  and  eagerly 
longs  for  the  expiration  of  his  limited 
term  of  service,  resolving,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  "  to  better  himself"  by  taking  his 
discharge,  at  the  cost  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  the  soldier  being  an  unskilled 
labourer,  simply  because  it  is  supposed 
that  any  one  may  be  drilled  into  being 
an  efficient  soldier.  Even  granting  that 
the  latter  assertion  may  be  true,  cannot 
any  man  be  made  a  mason  or  carpenter 
by  undergoing  the  proper  apprentice- 
ship 1  Why,  then,  should  the  private 
soldier  never  be  considered  skilled  in 
his  trade,  and  why  (setting  aside  good- 
conduct  pay,  which  is  altogether  a  sepa- 
rate matter)  should  the  oldest  and  most 
efficient  soldier  receive  only  the  same 
pay  as  the  rawest  recruit  ?  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  pay  is  most  glaring  in 
the  case  of  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers— men  to  whom  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  army  are  to  a  great 
extent  due.  The  sergeant-major  of  an 
infantry  regiment — a  man  who  occupies 
one  of  the  most  important  positions — 
receives  as  his  daily  pay  considerably 
less  than  a  London  bricklayer;  yet  to 
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his  work  lie  must  bring  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  trade,  but 
taco  and  a  knowledge  of  men's  cha- 
racters, for  which  a  high  standard  of 
mental  culture  is  requisite. 

The  want  of  a  shorter  period  of  ser- 
vico,  as  a  qualification  for  a  lower  rate 
of  pension,  is  a  serious  disadvantage ; 
for  a  soldier  would  readily  remain  a  few 
years  longer  than  his  limited  service  to 
secure  a  small  provision ;  yet  he  would 
probably  hesitate  at  doubling  the  term, 
even  with  a  greater  prospective  advan- 
tage 

2.  A  most  important  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  army  is  the  extreme 
misery  endured  by  very  many  of  the 
married  soldiers.  Although  it  is  most 
expedient  to  prevent  soldiers  from 
ma]  Tying  women  of  disreputable  cha- 
racter, yet  marriage  is  sanctioned  on  far 
too  small  a  scale ;  and  even  those  who 
are  married  with  leave  have  to  undergo 
very  great  privations,  owing  to  insuffi- 
cient barrack-arrangements,  and  the 
frequent  changes  of  quarters.  In  one 
barrack  in  the  writer's  neighbourhood 
there  have  been  four  regiments  in  less 
tha:i  three  years  ;  and  a  regiment  in 
the  same  district  is  said  to  have  been 
removed  live  times  in  two  years.  Such 
instances  are  numerous.  We  will  take 
the  case  of  a  steady  soldier  in  either  of 
those  regiments,  will  assume  that  he  is 
married,  and  probably  has  at  least  one 
child.  His  wife  is  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious, but  of  what  avail  is  her 
industry]  She  may  strive  to  the  ut- 
most to  obtain  work,  but  what  chance 
has  she,  a  stranger,  of  competing  in 
the  labour-market  with  resident  work- 
women 1  If  she  even  contrives  to  pre- 
serve her  self-respect,  she  is  doomed  to 
compulsory  idleness,  and  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation.  After  a  few  more  months 
of  this  degrading  life,  the  route  comes, 
the  regiment  marches,  and  the  same 
kind  of  life  has  to  be  repeated  at  an- 
other station.  At  what  personal  sacrifice 
and  privation  must  those  poor  people 
be  able  to  pay  the  wife's  journey  to  the 
new  station  ?  And  for  those  unable  to 
do  so,  what  must  be  the  fate  1  The 
answer  is  a  short  one — the  workhouse. 


The  soldier  eagerly  looks  forward  to  the 
expiration  of  his  limited  service,  and 
carries  to  his  own  village  a  bitter  sense 
that  his  best  years  have  been  utterly 
wasted.  The  expense  incurred  by  the 
nation  on  account  of  the  movement  of 
troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  60,000£. 
per  annum ;  of  which  at  least  half  might 
well  be  saved,  and  the  duty  be  per- 
formed more  efficiently.  Military  Mal- 
thusians  might  very  probably  object  to 
part  of  the  foregoing  statement,  and 
say  that  "  soldiers  have  no  business  to 
marry."  To  such  the  writer  would 
answer  that,  from  his  own  experience, 
extending  over  very  many  years,  those 
men  who  are  respectably  married  in- 
variably give  the  least  trouble,  and  that 
the  time  is  past  when  any  body  of 
men  can  be  treated  as  outcasts  from 
society.  Closely  allied,  also,  to  this 
subject  are  moral  considerations,  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  every 
thinking  mind. 

3.  Take  another  case  :  a  soldier  has, 
after  many  years'  service,  been  invalided 
for  disease  clearly  contracted  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension, 
but  receives  a  temporary  allowance,  and 
finally  becomes  a  permanent  inmate  of 
a  workhouse,  or  a  wandering  pauper,  a 
walking  placard  of  the  generosity  of  his 
country.     The  largest  allowance  for  any 
man  who  has  not  completed  twenty-one 
years'   service  is  a  pension  of  sixpence 
a  day  for  from  three  to  five  years.     Of 
course  many  of   the  apparent  soldiers 
are  mere  impostors,  easily  detected  by 
military  men,  though  not  by  civilians  ; 
but   there   still   remain   enough   "  true 
men  "  amongst  them  to  make  one's  heart 
ache  for  their  fate.     "We  do  not  claim 
sympathy  for  those  who  by  their  own 
profligacy    have    rendered    themselves 
unfit  for  the  service,  but  for  those  whose 
health  has  been  ruined  by  privations, 
and  the  effects  of  climate. 

4.  Another  hardship  to  which  soldiers 
are  subject  is  the  stoppage  of  tenpence 
a  day  from  their  pay  whilst  in  hospital, 
except  in  the  field.    The  petty  stoppages 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  army  (par- 
ticularly on  changes  of  quarters)  are  a 
great  source  of  discontent  to  the  soldier ; 
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but  they  all  sink  into  insignificance 
"beside  this  great  injustice, — one  which 
falls  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
married  man,  who  is  no  more  exempt 
from  illness  than  his  single  comrade, 
and  in  whose  case  the  deprivation  of 
tenpence  a  day  is  starvation  for  his 
family.  "We  think  that  there  should 
be  a  distinction  drawn  between  cases  of 
ordinary  sickness  and  of  diseases  clearly 
traceable  to  the  vicious  habits  of  the 
soldier ;  and  for  the  latter,  in  our 
opinion,  such  a  charge  should  continue 
to  be  made :  but  the  hackneyed  objec- 
tion is  that  it  would  throw  an  invidious 
task  on  the  shoulders  of  the  medical 
men.  The  fallacy  of  this  is  clear,  for 
the  sick  list  would  be  the  guide,  and,  in 
all  but  clear  cases  of  "  delirium  tremens," 
and  certain  other  diseases,  the  soldier 
would  have  the  benefit. 

5.  The  last  cause  which  we  shall  in- 
stance of  the  unpopularity  of  our  army, 
is  the  injudicious  manner  in  which 
recruits  are  drilled;  too  much  time 
being  devoted  to  mere  drill  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  objectionable  knap- 
sack being  too  constantly  worn.  The 
result  of  careful  investigation  has  con- 
vinced us,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
twenty  per  cent,  of  our  soldiers  either 
die,  invalide,  or  otherwise  leave  the 
service 'during  the  first  three  years;  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  casualties 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  injury  to  the 
frame  of  the  young  soldier  caused  by 
the  knapsack.  Statistics  on  this  head 
are  unattainable,  except  by  those  in 
office;  but  that  this  assertion  is  quite 
within  bounds  will  appear  from  the 
following  semi- official  statement  of  the 
average  ages,  per  1,000,  of  124,364 
troops  stationed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies  (exclusive  of  India) 
in  1864— 


Under  20  years  of  age 
From  20  to  24  ,, 


35  to  39 


168  perl  000. 

424 

224 

110 

58 
16 


40  years  and  upwards 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  fifty-nine  per 
cent,  are  only  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  under.  Under  this  head  we  may 


also  place  the  discontent  of  the  old 
soldiers  at  the  red-tapism  which  con- 
demns them  to  a  certain  amount  of 
drill,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
efficiency.  The  result  is  not  a  greater, 
but  a  considerably  less,  degree  of  smart- 
ness ;  and,  instead  of  a  short  and  smart 
drill  of  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  about  two  hours  are  spent  in 
the  slovenly  execution  of  a  mass  of 
useless  manoeuvres. 

We  may  thus  consider  the  tangible 
grievances  under  which  the  soldier 
labours,  to  be : — the  absence  of  any 
continuous  advantages,  gradually  in- 
creasing with  his  length  of  service  ; 
the  hardships  entailed  on  the  men, 
more  especially  the  married  soldiers,  by 
the  frequent  changes  of  quarters ;  the 
ungenerous  manner  in  which  invalided 
men  are  cast  on  the  world,  with  consti- 
tutions ruined  in  the  service  ;  the  system 
of  hospital  stoppages;  excessive  drill; 
and  the  absence  of  any  motive  of  emu- 
lation amongst  the  older  soldiers.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  "  camp  "  system, 
than  which  there  could  not  be  a  more 
effectual  method  of  disgusting  men  with 
the  service.  The  existence  of  these 
evils  is  widely  circulated  by  men  who 
have  taken  their  discharge,  and  forms 
an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
enlistment  of  respectable  young  men. 

"We  will  now  consider  the  means  best 
adapted  for  rendering  the  army  popular, 
and  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  on 
that  head. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  present  division 
of  service  into  periods  of  ten  and  twenty- 
one  years,  we  would  suggest  the  adoption 
of  two  other  terms  of  five  and  fifteen 
years ;  the  former  for  the  first  increase 
of  pay,  and  the  latter  for  the  first  pen- 
sion.1 All  efficient  soldiers,  except  non- 

1  The  periods  of  service  in  the  cavalry  are 
twelve  and  twenty-four  years ;  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  Eoyal  Engineers,  and  Royal  Ma- 
rines, twelve  and  twenty-one  years.  In  those 
branches  we  would  therefore  make  the  terms 
of  service  as  follows: — Cavalry,  five  (increase  of 
pay),  twelve  (discharge,  or  increase  of  pay), 
seventeen  (reduced  pension),  and  twenty-four 
(discharge  with  pension).  In  the  three  senio- 
rity corps — five  (increase  of  pay),  ten  (increase 
of  pay),  twelve  (discharge  on  completion  of 
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commissioned  officers,  should  at  the  end 
of  live  years  have  their  pay  increased 
by  cne  penny  per  diem,  and  the  regiment 
should  be  carefully  weeded  of  manifestly 
inef  icient  men,  and  those  whose  irregular 
hab.ts  are  confirmed,  and  therefore  in- 
jurious  in   their  effects  on  the  young 
soldier.     Habitual  drunkards,  and  men 
whc  habitually  sell  their  clothing,  should 
be  then  discharged;  but  minor  offences, 
sucl.    as    absence   without    leave,    &c., 
should  not  be  a  cause  of  exclusion  from 
the  benefits  of  increased  pay,  since  the 
deprivation   of  good-conduct   pay  is   a 
sufficient  punishment.     At  the  end  of 
ten   years,   those    men   who    re-engage 
shot  Id  have  a  further  increase  of  two- 
penc  e  per  diem  to  their  pay,  if  privates, 
and  of  three-pence  per  diem,  if  corporals; 
making  the  pay  of  a  good  soldier  (in- 
cluding beer-money   and   good-conduct 
pay),    Is.   Qd.  in  the   former  case,   and 
Is.  ]  Id.  in  the  latter.  At  the  conclusion 
of  f  fteen  years'  service  (or  seventeen  in 
the  cavalry),   all   soldiers  should  have 
the   option 'of  taking  their  discharge, 
with  a  pension  for  sergeants  of  Is.,  for 
corp  3rals  of  9d  and  for  privates  of  Qd. 
per  diem.     There  would  thus  be  a  con- 
tinuous increase  of  pecuniary  advantage, 
accruing  from  length  of  service ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  each  term  the  soldier 
would  balance  the  benefit  of  continuing 
to  se  rve,  against  any  prospects  he  might 
have   in  civil  life.      If  the  latter  out- 
weighed the  former,  the  service  could 
affor  I  to  lose  him,  for  the  benefit  to  the 
community  would  be  great. 

The  scale  of  pay  we  would  suggest 
for  n  on-commissioned  officers  would  be — 

s.  d. 

Sergeants,  on  promotion 20 

Serge  ants,  after  ten  years'  total  service, 
or  :it  the  expiration  of  four  years  as 
cor  )oral  and  sergeant,  two  of  which 

as  -ergeant 26 

Color  r-sergeant,  in  addition  to  the  above    0    6 
Sergeant-major,  on  appointment     ..34 
Sergeant-major,  if  of  ten  years'  total 
ser/ice . 36 

limit<  d  service),  fifteen  (reduced  pension),  and 
twenty-one  (discharge  with  pension).  It  is, 
howe  -er,  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be 
expetient  to  equalize  the  terms  of  service  in 
all  branches  with  those  adopted  for  the  in- 
fantry. 


Sergeant-major,  after  fourteen  years' ser-    s.  d. 
vice,  three  of  which  as  sergeant-major    3    9 

Sergeant-major,  after  eighteen  years' 
service,  five  of  which  as  sergeant- 
major  40 

Quartermaster-sergeant,  on  the  same 
scale  as  sergeant-major,  but  6d.  per 
diem  less  in  each  case. 

The  scale  of  pension,  after  twenty- 
one  years'  service,  should  be — 

s.  d. 
Sergeant-major,  if  five  years  in  that  rank    3    6 

Otherwise 30 

Quartermaster-sergeant,  6d.  less  in  each 

case. 
Colour-sergeant,  if  five  years  in  that  rank    2    3 

Otherwise 20 

Sergeant 20 

Corporal 16 

Private 10 

The  pensions  of  the  last  three  classes 
to  be  calculated  according  to  the  present 


2.  Marriage  should  be  permitted  to 
a  liberal  extent  amongst  the  well-con- 
ducted soldiers ;  greater  care,  however, 
being  taken  with  regard  to  the  moral 
character  and  industrious  habits  of  the 
intended  wives.     The  herding  together 
of  two  or  more  families  in  one  barrack- 
room  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

3.  Changes    of  quarters   should  be 
less  frequent,  thus  affording  industrious 
women  a  chance  of  obtaining  work,  and 
earning  their  own  subsistence.  Although 
these  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view 
to  the  comfort  of  the   rank  and  file, 
there  are  many  amongst  the  officers,  to 
whom  a  reform  in  this  respect  would 
be  a  great  boon — the  expense  of  moving 
a  family  forming  a  serious  item  in  an 
officer's  annual  expenditure. 

4.  On  a  regiment  marching,  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  soldiers  should  be 
conveyed  at  the   public   expense,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  good  character.     This 
of  course  cannot  apply  to  conveyance  to 
a  foreign  station,  where  the  accommo- 
dation   must     necessarily  be    limited. 
Passages  ought,  however,  even  in  this 
case,  to  be  provided  liberally;  and  all 
who  are  not  included   in  the  number 
should  be  conveyed  to  their  homes  at 
the  expense  of  the  public. 

5.  Regimental  workshops  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  established,  on  the 
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plan  adopted  by  Lord  Strathnairn  (Sir 
Hugh  Rose)  in  India  ;  and  men  should 
be  encouraged  to  work  at  their  trades. 
They  might  readily  perform  the  entire 
repairs  under  the  barrack  department, 
and  the  best  men  might  (under  certain 
restrictions)  be  permitted  to  work  for 
private  employers.  The  result  could 
not  fail  to  be  most  beneficial  in  making 
soldiers  handy  on  a  campaign,  instead  of 
the  helpless  creatures  they  have  generally 
been,  when  first  thrown  on  their  own 
resources.  As  the  indulgence  of  private 
work  would  be  withdrawn  in  case  of 
misconduct,  the  permission  to  be  so 
employed  would  be  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  commanding- 
officer  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
well-conducted.  They  would  also  readily 
obtain  employment  on  leaving  the  ser- 
vice. 

6.  The  thoroughly  efficient  smart 
soldier  should  be  rewarded  by  being 
exempt  from  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  drills ;  in  fact  drill  should  be  simply 
the  means  used  for  a  special  end, 
namely — the  efficiency  of  the  soldier. 
That  practical  end  being  attained,  there 
is  no  object  in  "playing  at  soldiers," 
the  usual  result  of  which  is  to  render 
the  slovenly  man  more  slovenly,  and  to 
disgust  the  good  man  with  a  profession 
which  should  be  the  object  of  his  pride. 
Emulation  should  be  diligently  encou- 
raged ;  and  the  knowledge  that  "  the 
greater  the  smartness,  the  less  would  be 
the  drill,"  would  have  the  requisite 
effect  of  nourishing  a  military  spirit. 
In  short,  we  should  be  more  practical, 
and  be  guided  more  by  results. 

7.  In  order  to  offer  a  premium  for 
general  intelligence  and  education,  com- 
bined with  smartness  as  a  soldier,  one 
half  of  the  death-vacancies  in  a  regi- 
ment should  be  filled  up  by  promotion 
from  the  ranks ;  as  a  general  rule  (but 
not  necessarily),  by  giving  the  ensign's 
-commission  to  the  sergeant-major,  if  he 
will  accept  it.  The  officers  who  are 
now  promoted  from  the  ranks,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  do  full  justice  to 
the  selection  ;  and  such  a  step  would 
-gain  to  the  military  service  many  a 


fine  soldier-like  youth,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  commission  would  be  an 
irresistible  attraction.  There  should 
be  a  qualifying  examination,  the  details 
of  which  could  be  easily  arranged  (care- 
fully banishing  there  from  the  crotch- 
ets of  professors),  and  to  which  all  the 
sergeants  of  the  regiment  should  be  ad- 
missible. From  the  most  successful  in 
this  examination  the  selection  should 
be  made  by  the  votes  of  the  field-officers 
and  captains. 

We  will  not  in  the  present  article 
touch  on  the  interesting  question  of  the 
organization  of  the  army.  That,  and 
its  attendant  financial  considerations, 
we  purpose  laying  before  our  readers 
in  a  future  paper.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  express  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  increase  of  expense  consequent  on 
the  adoption  of  these  suggestions  would 
be  comparatively  trifling ;  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  improved  moral 
tone  which  would  thereby  be  given  to 
the  army,  and  the  superior  class  of  men 
who  would  be  induced  to  enlist,  it  would 
doubtless,  indirectly,  be  a  decided  saving. 
We  are  sure  that  many  respectable  per- 
sons, who  would  now  look  with  horror 
at  the  mere  possibility  of  their  sons' 
enlisting,  would,  under  such  rules,  gladly 
see  them  adopt  the  military  profession  ; 
for  it  would  not  be,  as  now,  a  means  of 
isolating  the  soldier  from  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  would  still  be  one  of  them, 
and,  after  his  military  service,  would  in 
no  respect  differ  from  them,  save  in  the 
honours  he  had  won,  and  the  respect 
which  would  justly  be  his  reward 
amongst  his  compeers.  Hundreds,  also, 
of  those  who,  on  enlistment,  were  only 
fitted  for  the  lowest  manual  labour, 
would  be  (simply  by  the  advantages 
gained  in  the  service)  permanently  raised 
in  the  social  scale. 

We  earnestly  commend  these  few  re- 
marks to  the  common  sense  of  our  coun- 
trymen, convinced  that  public  opinion 
will  be  far  more  powerful  to  effect 
reform  than  all  the  commissions  that 
ever  sat,  and  that  the  truest  policy  is 
to  attract  men  by  judicious  liberality, 
and  retain  their  allegiance  by  justice. 
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MOST  of  our  readers  will  be  already 
acquainted  with,  a  volume  of  poems  of 
A.  H.  Clough,  preceded  by  the  gracefully- 
written  memoir  of  Mr.  Palgrave.  Sub- 
sequently to  that  publication,  a  volume 
of  Letters  and  Remains,  prepared  by  his 
wife  and  sister,  has  been  printed,  so  the 
title-page  informs  us,  for  private  circula- 
tion only.  "We  have  obtained  permis- 
sion, however,  to  take  this  public  notice 
of  it,  and  the  first  use  we  make  of  this 
permission  is  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
two  volumes  will  be  shortly  merged  into 
one  publication,  containing  a  complete 
edition  of  the  poems,  and  a  complete 
memoir  of  the  author. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy,  the 
good  taste,  the  .truthfulness,  which  have 
presided  over  the  preparation  of  this 
volume.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover sufficient  reasons  for  withholding 
the  contents  of  it  from  the  public. 
Owing,  we  presume,  to  some  spirit  of 
timidity  or  reserve,  into  which  we  have 
no  wish  to  pry,  a  twofold  mistake,  we 
think,  has  been  made.  The  original 
memoir,  appearing  at  a  time  when  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  was  keenest,  was 
deprived  of  these  letters,  which  would 
have  added  so  greatly  to  its  interest, 
and  the  poem  "Dipsychus" — itself,  alas  ! 
but  {i,  fragment — was  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  favourite  passages  published  as 
separate  poems,  and  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  other  contents  of  the 
first  volume.  The  mistake,  however,  is 
easily  rectified.  When  the  two  volumes 
shall  be  fused  together,  there  will  be  a 
memoir,  enriched  ancj  vivified  by  some 
very  remarkable  letters,  and  the  splendid 
fragments  taken  from  "  Dipsychus  "  will 
be  invested  with  a  new  interest,  and  a 
fuller  meaning,  when  restored  to  their 
origin  al  framework.  Clough,  when  alive, 
if  spoken  of  as  a  poet,  was  quoted  as  the 
author  of  the  "Bothie  of  Tober-na-vuo- 

1  L<  tters  and  Remains  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough.  For  private  circulation  only. 


lich ;"  henceforth,  he  will  be  known  as 
the  author  of  "  Dipsychus,"  and  of  some 
lyrics  of  unsurpassable  beauty,  where 
deep  reflection  meets  with  a  pathetic 
and  musical  utterance. 

We  hardly  know  to  which  first  to 
turn — the  Letters,  or  this  poem  of  "  Dip- 
sychus," so  much  light  does  each  throw 
upon  the  other,  and  both  on  the  man 
whom  we  still  seem  to  have  but  lately 
lost  from  amongst  us.  For  our  own 
part,  it  is  long  since  we  have  taken  up  a 
book  that  has  so  riveted  our  attention,  or 
so  stirred  our  thoughts,  as  these  Letters 
and  Remains.  Any  one  wishing  to  study 
our  age,  in  a  phase  of  it  at  once  most 
noble  and  most  sad,  could  not  do  better 
than  peruse  this  volume.  He  must, 
however,  bring  to  it  a  candid  and  intel- 
ligent spirit,  and  perhaps  some  sad  ex- 
perience of  his  own,  or  he  will  not  read 
the  lesson  aright. 

There  is  but  one  pen  that  could  do 
full  justice  to  Arthur  Clough. — the  same 
that  gave  us  the  living  portraiture  of 
Sterling.  Both  of  these  men  had  the 
happiness  of  being  friends  of  Carlyle. 
Both  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
disciples,  if  such  men  are  the  disciples 
of  any  one ;  both,  at  least,  were  followers 
of  the  gospel  of  labour — of  work  per- 
formed for  its  own  good  results,  come 
what  may  to  the  worker.  Both  were 
distinguished  by  the  personal  influence 
they  exercised  over  their  contempora- 
ries, an  influence  by  no  means  to  be 
measured  by  their  literary  reputation ; 
an  influence  of  the  man  and  the  cha- 
racter, not  of  the  writer  or  public 
teacher;  an  influence,  in  short,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  the  love  they 
called  forth.  Both  were  men  of  rare 
energy,  lovers  of  truth,  bold  in  their 
search  for  it,  yet  feeling  ever  as  they 
moved  the  weight  of  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. Not  theirs  the  audacity  that 
is  but  another  name  for  recklessness, — 
the  audacity  that,  in  throwing  off  per- 
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sonal  fear,  throws  off  all  fear  whatever ; 
they  had  the  courage  of  the  brave  man 
who,  when  he  has  ceased  to  fear  for 
himself,  fears  for  others,  and  the  great 
cause  he  has  espoused.  Both  were  men 
who  had  great  faiths  and  great  doubts — 
faiths  and  doubts  being  alike  unsettled, 
perhaps,  to  the  very  end ;  for  of  both  it 
may  be  said  that  they  left  the  world 
before  their  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  fully  matured.  Wine  of  a  certain 
vintage  takes  a  long  time,  it  seems,  to 
ripen.  Sterling  had  the  more  enthu- 
siastic temperament ;  yet,  as  the  poet, 
Clough  proved  himself*  indisputably 
superior.  Sterling,  strange  to  say,  with 
all  his  fire  and  his  rare  oratorical  power, 
when  he  wrote  poetry,  glided  down 
into  a  tamer  mood,  and  a  lower  in- 
tellectual level,  than  of  right  belonged 
to  him ;  he  partly  deserted  himself, 
imitated  some  model — Wordsworth  or 
another — or,  let  us  say,  thought  as  the 
artist,  dropping  the  philosopher.  Clough, 
on  the  contrary,  threw  the  whole  man 
into  his  verse — we  speak  of  his  highest 
efforts — and  poured  forth  subtle  thoughts 
which  could  not  help  being  poetry  be- 
cause they  were  steeped  in  feeling. 

In  one  respect,  the  Letters  before  us 
would  fail  to  give  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  Clough.  They  were  written 
chiefly  from  abroad,  when  he  was  tour- 
ing, in  holiday  time  in  short,  or  (as  in 
the  last  journey)  in  a  period  of  leisure 
forced  on  him  by  illness.  They  might 
lead  a  hasty  reader  to  conclude  that  the 
writer  of  them  led  a  very  nomadic  life, 
restless,  changeful,  in  which  the  plea- 
sant dissipation  of  the  tourist  had  a  large 
share.  But,  in  fact,  these  periods  of 
idleness  were  but  a  very  scanty  portion 
of  a  life  which  was'  given  up,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  to  work  which 
was  often  felt  most  monotonous  and 
tasteless.  He,  the  poet  and  the  thinker, 
slaved  at  the  public  mill  of  tutorship, 
or,  in  later  years,  was  sedulous  over  the 
necessary  but  subordinate  labours  of  a 
government  office  ;  in  both  cases  it  was 
the  work  which  was  put  before  him  to 
be  done — it  was  an  honest  work,  and  he 
scrupulously  performed  it,  leaving  for 
himself  little  time  to  bestow  on  the 


labours  of  his  predilection.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  his  character  was  precisely 
this,  that  the  desire  for  fame  or  wealth — 
or,  as  we  now  delight  to  call  it,  a  social 
position — was  not  requisite  to  his  indus- 
try. We  presume  that  he  would  have 
preferred  the  higher  work  to  the  lower, 
but  he  looked  at  the  industry  itself,  and 
its  results.  The  only  thing  absolutely 
essential  to  him  was  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience.  This  man,  so  free  in 
speculation,  who  had  sounded  all  the 
perilous  depths  of  human  thought,  who 
had  cast  off  dogmas  as  the  serpent  casts 
his  skin,  and  with  as  little  idea  of  re- 
turning to  them  again,  was  a  very  slave 
to  the  sentiment  of  duty.  The  thing 
that  was  right — the  doing  of  this  stood 
to  him  in  the  place  of  ambition ;  and  it 
had  sometimes  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
doctrine  too.  Faith  in  the  right — this 
never  forsook  him;  nor  in  that  Being 
whom,  when  the  reason  refuses  to  clothe 
in  any  mythological  or  objective  form, 
it  still  finds — even  in  itself!  This  is 
expressed  in  a  poem  which  commences 
with  these  lines  : — 

"  0  Thou,  whose  image  in  the  shrine 
Of  human  spirits  dwells  divine  : 
Which  from  that  precinct  once  conveyed, 
To  be  to  outer  day  displayed, 
Doth  vanish,  part,"  £c. 

He  showed  as  little  eagerness  for  literary 
reputation  as  for  any  other  social  dis- 
tinction. The  best  he  had  written  he 
allowed  to  lie  in  his  desk.  It  was  not 
till  after  he  had  left  the  scene  that  the 
world  at  large  knew  that  there  had  been 
a  poet  amongst  them.  Then  there  was 
much  clapping  of  hands.  Could  he  who 
had  passed  in  behind  the  veil  have 
returned,  at  our  summons,  to  receive 
our  plaudits,  we  feel  persuaded  that,  for 
such  a  purpose,  he  would  not  have  re- 
lifted  the  fallen  curtain. 

The  simple  story  of  Arthur  Clough's 
life  was  told  in  the  original  memoir,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should 
follow  it  step  by  step ;  it  is  enough  to 
revive  the  outline,  that  our  extracts  from 
the  letters  may  fall  into  their  proper 
places  :  and  there  are  also  some  addi- 
tional details  given  us  by  his  sister — a 
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truly  kindred  spirit — which,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  pass  over.  Arthur  Clough  was 
born  at  Liverpool,  A.D.  1819;  but,  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  he  was  carried  over, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  Charles- 
ton, in  the  United  States.  The  life  he 
led  there  is  portrayed  to  us  in  a  few 
simp]  e  touches ;  the  circumstances  which 
mighj  be  supposed  to  affect  a  child's 
imagination,  that  early  training,  in  short, 
which  we  like  to  trace  of  the  future 
man,  is  brought  vividly  but  most  unos- 
tentaiiously  before  us.  We  see  the 
broth  3r  and  sister  passing  much  of  their 
time  together  in  a  large  rambling  house 
near  the  sea,  unfettered  by  scholastic 
discipline,  with  abundant  leisure  to 
watch  the  vessels  coming  in  and  going 
out  j  or  we  follow  them  to  Sullivan's 
Island,  where  there  were  wide  soft  sands, 
on  which  the  children  could  play,  over- 
head innumerable  curlews,  and  here  and 
there  "  a  few  palmetto  trees  which  the 
"  high  tide  or  autumn  storms  so  often 
"  carried  away,  to  our  great  grief,  when 
"  we  came  to  look  for  a  favourite  tree 
"  and  found  it  gone."  It  was  the  very- 
place  ;o  lie  down  in,  and  dream  of  still 
undiscovered  lands,  and  of  still  more 
marvellous  shores.  And  accordingly, 
"in  one  day"  (happy  the  chance  that 
brougjit  such  merchandise  to  his  door  !) 
"Arthur  expended  the  whole  of  his 
"  savings  in  the  purchase  of  'Captain 
"  Coo '..?&  Voyages,'  and  the  '  Universal 
«  Traveller."'  They  were  full  of  pic- 
tures, and  he  saw  the  very  places  in 
his  droams. 

The  father  being  often  absent,  his 
mercantile  transactions  recalling  him  to 
England,1  their  mother  was  the  chief 

1  Clc  ugh,  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  men- 
tioned, was  of  good  ancestry.  A  certain  Sir 
Richar<  Clough,  himself  of  good  Welsh  de- 
scent, Married  Catherine  Tudor,  great-grand- 
daughti  r  of  Henry  VII.,  a  relation  and  ward 
of  Quee  i  Elizabeth.  Of  this  lady  we  have  the 
followii  g  anecdote:  —  "Sir  Richard  Clough 
was  her  second  husband,  and  the  story  is  told 
that  he  as  well  as  Morris  Wynn,  of  Gwyder, 
accomp  mied  her  to  her  first  husband's  funeral, 
and  that  Morris  Wynn,  when  leading  her  out 
of  chun  h,  requested  the  favour  of  her  hand  in 
marriag  3,  to  which  she  answered  that  she  had 
already  promised  it,  as  she  went  in,  to  Sir 
Richard  Clough."  Sir  Richard  built  two  houses 


companion  of  the  children,  and  Arthur's 
only  tutor.  She  read  to  him  of  Greek 
heroes,  of  Pope's  Iliad,  talked  to  him 
of  Epaminondas  and  Leonidas,  and 
other  worthies  ancient  and  modern.  It 
was  from  his  mother  that  he  first  im- 
bibed his  lofty  stoical  morality ;  that 
tender  regard  for  others,  which  quite 
as  much  distinguished  him,  he  rather 
learnt  from  his  father. 

"  Our  father,"  says  Miss  Clough,  "  was 
"  most  affectionate,  loving,  and  watchful 
"  over  his  children.  It  was  from  him 
"  that  we  received  many  of  the  smaller 
"  cares  which  usually  come  from  a 
"  mother,  especially  on  the  long  voyages, 
"  during  which  my  mother  suffered 
"  greatly,  when  he  took  the  care  of  us 
"  almost  entirely,  and  comforted  us  in 
"  the  rough  storms.  This  watchful  and 
"  tender  care  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
"  Arthur  inherited  in  the  largest  degree 
"  from  his  father.  My  father  was  very 
"  lively,  and  fond  of  society  and  amuse- 
"  ment.  He  liked  life  and  change,  and 
"  did  not  care  much  for  reading.  He 
"  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  but  was 
"  venturesome  and  over-sanguine ;  and, 
"  when  once  his  mind  was  set  on  anything, 
"  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  it ;  nor  was 
"  he  given  to  counting  consequences.  My 
"  mother  was  very  different.  She  had 
"  no  love  of  beauty,  but  stern  integrity 
"  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  character. 
"  She  loved  what  was  grand,  noble,  and 
"  enterprising,  and  was  truly  religious. 
"  She  early  taught  us  about  God  and 
"  duty,  and,  having  such  a  loving 
"  earthly  father,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
"  look  up  to  a  heavenly  one.  She 
"  loved  to  dwell  on  all  that  was  stern 
"  and  noble.  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae, 
"  and  Epaminondas  accepting  the  low- 
"  liest  offices,  and  doing  them  as  a  duty 
"  to  his  country ;  the  sufferings  of  the 
"  martyrs,  and  the  struggles  of  the 
"  Protestants,  were  among  her  favourite 
"  subjects.  There  was  an  enthusiasm 

in  Denbighshire,  Plas  Clough  and  Bachegraig, 
at  the  former  of  which  the  Cloughs  long  re- 
sided. Bachegraig— some  may  be  interested 
in  hearing — came  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Thrale 
as  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Salusbury,  who 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Richard 
Clough. 
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"  about  her  that  took  hold  of  us,  and 
"  made  us  see  vividly  the  things  that 
"  she  taught  us." 

In  1828  the  family  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  Arthur  was  sent  to  school,  first 
to  Chester,  afterwards  to  Eugby.  That 
he  here  became  one  of  the  favourite 
pupils  of  Arnold,  the  very  ideal,  indeed, 
of  a  Eugbeian,  a  good  scholar,  firm  in 
the  faith,  and  exalted  in  his  moral  sen- 
timents, is  known  to  every  one.  Some 
letters  of  his  boyhood  are  here  given  us ; 
they  are  marvellously  grave  and  senten- 
tious, interesting  so  far  as  they  show 
the  gradual  development  of  character, 
but  not  (as  may  be  expected)  interest- 
ing compositions  in  themselves. 

Our  Eugbeian  goes  to  Oxford,  and 
here  commences  that  intellectual  life  in 
which  so  many  have  felt  a  deep  sym- 
pathy. He  entered  Oxford  at  a  time 
when  the  spirit  of  Newman  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Amongst  earnest  minds  a 
religious  revival  was  taking  place.  It 
was  both  a  revival  of  ancient  modes  of 
thought — or  modes  of  thought  which 
had  passed  with  many  into  the  region 
of  antiquity — and  it  was  also  a  revival  of 
that  perennial  spirit  of  piety  which  has 
so  justly  given  to  many  various  modes 
of  thought  the  same  revered  name  of 
Christianity.  For  a  time  Arthur  Clough 
seems  to  have  followed  this  stream — 
the  purest  water  perhaps  that  was  any- 
where flowing  just  within  his  reach. 
What  made  him  discontented  with  it  ? 
What  made  him  turn  his  feet  in  a  quite 
opposite  direction  1 

In  the  first  place,  Oxford  is  not  a 
walled  city,  cut  off  by  deep  moats,  and 
defended  by  high  towers,  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  plains  around.  The 
winds  of  controversy  which  were  raging 
in  the  world  without,  could  enter  its  open 
gates,  could  sweep  and  eddy  round  its 
churches  and  colleges,  and  in  its  cloistered 
quadrangles.  It  would  have  been  a 
marvel  if  Clough  had  not  found  himself 
some  day  buffeting  with  them.  But,  in 
the  next  place,  there  was  that  in  the 
form  of  Christianity  now  presented  to 
him  especially  calculated  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  opposition  in  a  bold  and  gene- 
rous nature.  It  was  essentially  a  re- 


vival of  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  Protestant  considers  that 
he  has  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
the  oracles  of  God  (this  is  a  favourite 
expression  with  him) ;  but  these  oracles 
he  (under  penalties)  interprets  for  him- 
self as  best  he  can.  Our  revivalists 
deprived  the  individual  of  this  liberty, 
or  this  responsibility,  of  interpretation, 
and  proclaimed  the  Church  as  the  au- 
thorized interpreter  of  these  oracles,  if 
they  did  not  also  ascribe  to  her  the 
power  of  pronouncing  supplementary 
oracles  herself.  Now,  if  Clough  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  priesthood,  it  is 
possible  (though  it  does  not  look  very 
probable)  that  he  might  have  received 
into  his  mind  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
spiritual  exaltation  which  this  view  of 
Church  authority  excites  in  those  who 
are  about  to  share  in  its  exercise.  But 
he  stood  in  the  position  of  a  layman, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  autho- 
rity but  to  obey  it.  Drop  both  arms 
close  to  your  sides,  march  at  the  word 
of  command,  look  not  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  do  this,  and  you  shall  live ;  do 
anything  less  than  this,  and  the  howling 
wilderness  is  but  a  gentle  type  of  the 
destiny  that  awaits  you.  We  can  quite 
understand  that  our  young  clergy,  and 
even  the  ablest  amongst  them,  may 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  a  movement 
which  tends  to  exalt  the  power  and 
functions  of  the  priesthood;  but  the 
young  layman  (and  this  is  worth  con- 
sidering by  our  ardent  lovers  of  autho- 
rity) who  volunteers  submission  to  this 
new-old  priesthood,  and  who  adheres  to 
his  submission,  must  surely  be  amongst 
the  most  vapid  creatures  anywhere  to 
be  found,  either  within  or  without  a 
university.  In  him  no  stirring  of  the 
reason  can  ever  have  been  felt ;  he  has 
not  wearied  himself  with  the  search 
after  truth,  and  taken  refuge  at  last  in 
obedience  to  an  authorized  interpreter ; 
he  has  simply  refused  to  enter  on  the 
search,  or  has  been  scared  away  from 
it.  No  vision  of  spiritual  dominion  has 
attracted  him;  to  him  has  been  given 
the  appetite  for  slavery ;  and  he  lapses 
at  once  into  a  passive  attitude,  as  that 
which  best  suits  his  ability  and  dispo- 
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sition.  Such,  passive  attitude  was  im- 
possible to  Clough;  lie  very  soon  re- 
volted from  it.  "  His  tendency  to 
"  High  Church  views,"  says  his  sister, 
speaking  of  the  summer  of  1840, 
"  had  apparently  passed  away,  and 
"  he  was  afloat  on  another  sea  of 
"  thought,  and  no  one  knew  his  mind 
"  at  home." 

"His  health,"  she  continues,  "suf- 
"ferod,  and  his  mother  and  I  grieved 
"  to  see  his  dark  hair  fast  falling  off. 
"  But  he  was  as  thoughtful  and  con- 
"siderate  as  ever;  he  brought  home 
"  his  most  interesting  new  books ;  he 
"  taught  me  German ;  and  he  used  to 
"  accompany  me  on  visits  among  the 
"  back  lanes  and  streets  of  Liverpool, 
"  where  I  feared  to  go  alone,  in  search 
"of  my  favourite  scholars.  He  was 
"  always  tender  to  the  feelings  of 
"  others,  and  never  caused  needless 
"  pain  by  showing  the  change  in  his 
"  feelings  roughly ;  but  very  gently  he 
"  loosened  the  cords  that  bound  him  to 
"  the  traditions  of  his  early  life." 

Ho  was  on  the  deep  waters ;  he  was 
sailing  on  that  voyage  into  the  illimit- 
able which  so  many  of  our  generation 
have  been  compelled  to  take,  returning, 
perchance,  to  the  port  whence  they 
started,  or  the  nearest  haven  to  it  they 
could  make.  The  toil  and  suffering  of 
his  mind  upon  these  theological  per- 
plexities interfered  somewhat  with  his 
academical  studies — at  least  unfitted 
him  for  the  examination  he  had  to 
pass.  He  did  not  take  the  high  degree 
that  was  expected  of  him.  Writing  of 
this  subject  to  his  sister,  he  says,  after 
some  excusable  boast  that  his  papers 
were  no  real  test  of  his  knowledge  or 
ability,  "  Neither  must  you  think  that 
"it  is  about  my  class  that  I  have  been 
"bothered  during  the  last  year,  and 
"  that  I  must  therefore  be  disappointed. 
"  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  princi- 
pally about  other  things  altogether, 
"  though  you  need  not  read  or  say  this 
"  to  my  father  or  mother,  unless  you 
"think  it  will  do  any  good,  which  I 
"  suppose  it  won't."  And  then  he 
characteristically  adds,  "Besides,  you 
"know  the  object  of  honours  is  to 
"make  men  read,  and  not  to  make 


"  them  distinguished ;  and,  if  I  have 
"  read,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  I  am 
"  distinguished  or  not,  and,  so  far  as  I 
"  am  concerned,  perhaps  better." 

In  the  spring  of  1842  Clough  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.  He  had  tried 
for  a  Fellowship  in  his  own  College, 
Balliol,  and  had  not  succeeded.  Then 
ensued  that  perplexity,  that  stumbling- 
block,  which  our  University  persists  in 
laying  before  laity  and  clergy  alike. 
Could  he  conscientiously  sign  the 
Thirty -nine  Articles  1  He  brought 
himself  to  sign  them,  but  the  reasons 
which  led  to  this  decision  did  not  long 
satisfy  him.  They  appear  to  amount  to 
this,  that  for  the  present  speculation 
must  give  way  to  action.  He  had  not 
solved  his  problem;  he  was  still  only 
in  the  state  of  doubt.  Meanwhile,  the 
work  for  which  he  had  been  educated 
was  there  to  be  performed ;  and,  if  the 
ruling  powers  required  a  certain  Shibbo- 
leth to  be  pronounced  before  he  could 
pass  on  to  this  work,  he  supposed  he 
must  pronounce  it.  What  it  meant, 
except  that  it  was  this  password,  no 
one  very  well  knew.  All  treated  it  as 
this  mere  password.  So,  at  all  events, 
no  dishonour  could  cling  to  the  formality 
of  signature.  "  My  own  justification," 
he  writes  to  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Gell,  "to 
"myself  for  doing  as  I  am  doing  is, 
"  I  fear,  one  which  would  be  as  little 
"  approved  of  by  you  as  my  objections 
"  on  the  other  hand.  However,  it  is 
"  simply  that  I  can  feel  faith  in  what 
"  is  being  carried  on  by  my  generation, 
"  and  that  I  am  content  to  be  an  opera- 
"  tive — to  dress  intellectual  leather,  cut 
"  it  out  to  pattern,  and  stitch  it,  and 
"  cobble  it  into  boots  and  shoes  for  the 
"  benefit  of  the  work  which  is  being 
"  guided  by  wiser  heads.  But  this 
"  almost  cuts  me  out  of  having  any 
"religion  whatever.  If  I  begin  to 
"  think  about  God,  there  arise  a  thou- 
1 '  sand  questions ;  and  whether  the 
"  Thirty-nine  Articles  answer  them  at 
"  all,  or  whether  I  should  not  answer 
"  them  in  the  most  diametrically  oppo- 
"  site  purport,  is  a  matter  of  great 
"  doubt."  All  which,  as  we  have  said, 
appears  to  amount  to  little  else  than 
the  postponement  of  speculation  to 
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action.  Action  was  there,  definite, 
urgent :  there  was  this  "  intellectual 
leather  to  be  dressed."  Speculation 
was  incomplete,  and  a  perhaps  inter- 
minable matter.  Inquiry  must  be 
postponed,  and  the  daily  task  be  per- 
formed. 

But  inquiry  could  not  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Passages  occur  like  the  fol- 
lowing, in  letters  to  his  sister  : — 

"  "What  is  the  meaning  of  '  Atone- 
"  ment  by  a  crucified  Saviour  1 '  How 
"  many  of  the  Evangelicals  can  answer 
"  that  ?  That  there  may  be  a  meaning 
"  in  it,  which  shall  not  only  be  con- 
"  sistent  with  God's  justice — that  is, 
"  with  the  voice  of  our  conscience — but 
"  shall  be  the  very  perfection  of  that 
"justice — the  one  true  expression  of 
"  our  relation  to  God,  I  don't  deny ; 
"  but  I  do  deny  that  Mr.  M'Neile,  or 
"  Mr.  Close,  or  Dr.  Hook,  or  Pusey,  or 
"  Newman  himself,  quite  know  what  to 
"  make  of  it.  The  Evangelicals  gabble 
"at  it  as  the  Papists  do  their  Ave 
"  Marys,  and  yet  say  they  know;  while 
"  Newman  falls  down  and  worships  be- 
"  cause  he  does  not  know,  and  knows 
"  that  he  does  not  know. 

"I  think  others  are  more  right  who 
"  say  boldly,  *  We  don't  understand  it, 
*  and  therefore  we  won't  fall  down  and 
"  worship  it.'  Though  there  is  no  occa- 
"  sion  for  saying  there  is  nothing  in  it, 
"  I  should  say,  Until  I  know  I  will  wait ; 
"  and,  if  I  am  not  born  with  the  power 
"  to  discover,  I  will  do  what  I  can  with 
"  what  knowledge  I  have — trust  to  God's 
"justice,  and  neither  pretend  to  know, 
"  nor,  without  knowing,  pretend  to  em- 
"  brace ;  nor  yet  oppose  those  who,  by 
"whatever  means,  are  increasing,  or 
"trying  to  increase,  knowledge.  This 
"is  not  very  clear,  perhaps,  but  one 
"  can't  correct  in  letter-writing." 
And  again : — 

"  It  is  far  nobler  to  teach  people  to 
"do  what  is  good  because  it  is  good 
"  simply,  than  for  the  sake  of  any  future 
"  reward.  Besides,  if  we  die  and  come 
"  to  nothing,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
"  that  life  and  goodness  will  cease  to  be 
"  in  earth  and  heaven.  If  we  give  over 
"dancing,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
"  dance  ceases  itself  or  the  music.  Be 


"  satisfied  that  whatever  is  good  in  "us 
"  will  be  immortal ;  and,  as  the  parent 
"  is  content  to  die  in  the  consciousness 
"  of  the  child's  survival,  even  so  why 
"  not  we  ?  There's  a  screed  which  will 
"  suffice  for  the  present." 

With   thoughts  like   these  coursing 
through  his  mind,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  signing  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles   had   settled  very  little. 
He  was  living,  as  it  were,  with  a  mask 
drawn   over    his   face.     What   of    the 
attendance  at  chapel  and  the  like  1    He 
did  not,   perhaps,  sufficiently  consider 
that,  live  where  he  would,  in  London 
or  at  Oxford,  there  would  be  the  same 
mask   drawn  over  his  face — nay,   that 
his    mere    regard    for  the   feelings   of 
others  would   induce   him   to   keep   it 
there.     To  the  grief  of  all  his  friends 
and  relatives   he  quitted  Oxford,   and 
resigned   his   Fellowship.      "  By    this 
"step,"  says  his   sister,  "he  gave  up 
"all    his    immediate    means    of    sub- 
"sistence,  and  threw  himself  on   the 
"world   anew."      To   the   experienced 
man  of  the  world  this  throwing  oneself 
on  its  tender  mercies — or  say  on  the 
want  it  has  of  you — is  about  as  terrible 
a  form  of  martyrdom  as  any  that  has  to 
be  faced  in  these  days.     Clough  was, 
however,  still  young,  and  probably  felt 
some    sort   of    excitement    in  braving 
poverty.     "  I   feel  rejoiced,"   he   says, 
"  that  this  is  my  last  term  of  bondage 
"  in  Egypt,  though  I  shall,  I  suppose, 
"quit  the   fleshpots   for   a  wilderness, 
"  with  small  hope  of  manna,  quails,  or 
"  water  from  the  rock." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a 
new  position  offered  itself — the  head- 
ship of  University  Hall,  London — an  in- 
stitution founded  by  some  private  persons 
in  order  that  young  men  attending  the 
classes  in  University  College  might  have 
board  and  residence  conveniently  near 
the  College.  He  held  this  post  but  for  a 
short  time.  Resigning  it,  and  also  the 
Professorship  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  University  College — in 
which  post  he  had  succeeded  the  late 
A.  J.  Scott — he  left  London  and  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  great  republic  of 
the  United  States.  There,  if  anywhere, 
he  might  breathe  freely. 
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But,  in  the  interval  between  quitting 
Oxford  and  establishing  himself  in 
London,  he  took  advantage  of  his  free- 
dom to  travel  somewhat  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  paid  two  visits,  one  to 
Paris  and  the  other  to  Rome,  and  both 
at  a  very  critical  moment.  He  was  at 
Paris  during  the  short-lived  republic 
over  which  Lamartine  was  presiding. 
He  vas  at  Eome  during  the  days  of 
Mazzini's  republic,  and  while  the  pious 
republicans  of  France,  in  the  name  of 
the  l.oly  pontiff,  were  destroying  with 
their  guns  the  sister  republic  of  Rome  ! 

Clough  visited  both  republics  with 
the  ardour  of  a  republican,  but  we 
need  hardly  say  that  this  ardour  gave 
place  to  disappointment  and  bitterness. 
At  P.  iris  he  was  especially  interested  in 
the  attempt  made,  in  the  Ateliers  Na- 
tionaux,  at  some  new  organization  of 
labour.  As  ardent  and  generous  spirits 
will  often  do,  he  had  repudiated  the 
comn  only-received  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  best 
regulated  by  the  free  competition  of  the 
labou:  market.  When  idle  hands  are 
numerous  the  capitalist  employs  as  many 
as  he  can  at  a  low  rate  of  remuneration. 
Whei.  labourers  are  few  he  must  be 
content  with  few,  and  must  compete  for 
them  with  his  fellow-capitalists.  As 
there  is  nowhere  a  miraculous  power  to 
multiply  the  loaves  and  fishes  according 
to  the  number  to  be  fed,  a  machinery 
that  i  lakes  the  loaves  and  fishes  go  as 
far  as  they  can,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world.  But  when  the 
laboui  ers  have  been  numerous  and  the 
hire  s  nail,  this  state  of  things  has  al- 
ways excited  the  commiseration,  and 
soniet  mes  the  indignation,  of  the  sym- 
pathis-ng  spectator.  "I  believe,"  says 
Cloug  i,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that  the 
"  labourer  has  not  his  proper  propor- 
"  tion.  that  capital  tyrannizes  over  la- 
"  bom,  and  that  Government  is  bound 
"  to  interfere.  I  do  believe  that,  in 
"  sorno  way  or  other,  the  problem  now 
"  solvd  by  universal  competition  and 
"  the  devil- take-the-hindmost,  may  re- 
"  ceivo  a  more  satisfactory  solution." 
And  a  jjain  he  writes : — "  I  am  consider- 
"  ably  inclined,  just  now,  to  set  to  work 


"  at  Political  Economy  for  the  benefit 
"  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  see  if 
"  I  cannot  prove  the  apostle  of  anti- 
"  laissez-faire"  Well,  in  Paris,  in  1848, 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  grand  experiment  of  the  Ateliers 
Nationaux. 

In  England  the  workmen,  with  their 
unions,  their  benefit  clubs,  their  co- 
operative societies,  are  organizing  them- 
selves. In  France,  the  workmen  called 
upon  the  Government  to  organize  them. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  Clough  lived  long 
enough  to  confess  that  England  was 
here  on  the  right  track.  Nor  probably 
did  he  always  think  that  "  capital 
tyrannizes  over  labour."  Who  but  the 
capitalist  has  given  freedom  to  the 
labourer,  raising  him  from  the  condition 
.of  serf  to  the  free  workman,  capable  of 
combining  with  his  fellow-workmen  for 
their  common  interests  1  What  but 
capital,  and  the  ingenuity  and  foresight 
of  the  capitalists,  has  been  in  modern 
times  the  veritable  organizer  of  labour  ? 
To  the  men  who  have  saved,  contrived, 
brought  many  together  for  one  Common 
purpose,  we  owe  it  that  there  is  now 
this  numerous  class  of  workmen,  who,  by 
intelligent  union,  can  still  further  pro- 
vide for  their  own  welfare. 

The  letters  both  from  Paris  and  Rome 
are  very  entertaining,  and  we  had  thought 
to  make  some  extracts  from  them ;  but 
we  must  reserve  our  space  for  such  as 
speak  more  directly  of  the  inner  life  of 
Clough.  It  was  in  Paris,  we  believe, 
that  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which 
soon  ripened  into  a  friendship,  with 
Emerson;  and  it  was  some  invitation 
from  Emerson  which  induced  him  to 
quit  his  position  in  London,  and  carry 
his  scholarship  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  on  his  passage  across  the  ocean 
that  he  wrote  the  following  well-known 
lines,  which  ever  since  we  read  them 
have  rung  in  our  ears.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  word,  introduced  for  the 
rhyme's  sake,  the  "  deck's  smooth  face," 
we  should  pronounce  them  perfect. 

"  Where   lies   the   land  to  which  the  ship 

would  go  ? 

Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  her  seamen  know. 

And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ?  Away, 

Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say. 
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"  On  sunny  noons,  upon  the  deck's  smooth  face, 
Linked  arm  in  arm,  how  pleasant  here 

to  pace ; 

Or,  o'er  the  stern  reclining,  watch  below 
The  foaming  wake  far  widening  as  we  go. 

"  On  stormy  nights,  when  wild  north-westerns 

How  proud  a  thing  to  fight  with  wind  and 

wave ! 

The  dripping  sailor  on  the  reeling  mast 
Exults  to  bear,  and  scorns  to  wish  it  past. 

"Where   lies   the  land  to  which  the  ship 

would  go  'I 

Far,  far  ahead,  is  all  the  seamen  know. 
And  where  the  land  she  travels  from  ?  Away, 
Far,  far  behind,  is  all  that  they  can  say." 

In  America  lie  received  a  kind  and 
flattering  welcome.  He  was  recognised 
as  a  poet  on  the  score  of  his  "  Bothie  ; " 
he  had  a  few  sterling  friends  and  many 
amiahle  acquaintances,  and  lived  amongst 
a  people  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  seems 
to  have  esteemed  more  highly  than  any 
other.  Work,  too,  was  not  wanting  ;  he 
is  soon  reading  Greek  with  a  pupil,  and 
is  engaged  in  revising  Dryden's  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch.  Whether  he  was 
quite  satisfied  on  the  old  question  of 
religious  tolerance  we  do  not  gather. 
We  have  an  anecdote  or  two  very  plea- 
santly told,  but  without  the  least  spice 
of  bitterness.  Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

"  The  extreniely-respectables  of  Bos- 
"  ton  attend  '  the  Stone  Chapel/  an 
"  Episcopalian  church  of  old  time,  whose 
"  minister,  some  thirty  years  ago,  per- 
"  haps,  told  his  congregation  that  he 
"  had  become  a  Unitarian,  and  there- 
"  with  resigned.  So  they  considered, 
"  and  consulted,  and  said,  Well,  they 
"  liked  him  very  much,  and  they  thought 
"  they  would  turn  Unitarians  too.  What 
"  was  good  enough  for  him  was  likely 
"  to  be  as  much  as  would  do  very  well 
"  for  them.  So  they  took  the  English 
"  liturgy  (for,  moreover,  certain  endow- 
"  rnents  depended  on  the  use  of  the 
"  Church  liturgy),  and  cut  off  the  tails 
"  of  the  prayers,  and  pruned  things  here 
"  and  there,  and  lo  !  they  have  a  very 
"  handsome  Common  Prayer-book,  quite 
"  as  good  as  any  genuine  one.  And  to 
"  this  stone  chapel  go  all  the  fashion- 
"  able  Unitarian  people  of  Boston,  in 
"  their  best  dresses,  and  are  deeply  at- 


"  tached  to  their  liturgy,  just  as  if  it  was 
"  the  real  thing.     Is  not  that  curious  1 

11  Did  I  tell  you  of  the  aged  Calvinist 
"  woman,  who,  being  asked  about  the 
"  Universalists,  said,  '  Yes,  they  expect 
"  that  everybody  will  be  saved ;  but 
"  we  "look  for  better  things."  ' 

From  the  letters  written  in  America, 
and  addressed,  we  presume,  to  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  make  one  or  two  further  extracts. 
Here  is  an  experience  which  belongs  not 
only  to  work  oipupillising — perhaps  all 
solitary  workers  have  shared  in  it : — 

"  People  talk  in  their  sanguine  way, 
"  but  they  don't  know  how  hard  it  is 
"  for  the  unfortunate  solitary  school- 
"  master  to  get  through  his  work  from 
"  day  to  day ;  they  don't  know  how, 
"  with  no  real  affection  to  recur  to  when 
"  he  is  overworked,  he  is  obliged  to  run 
"  no  chances  of  overworking  himself ; 
"  how  he  must,  as  it  were,  use  only  his 
"  left  hand  to  work  with,  because  he  has 
"  to  hold  on  with  his  right  for  fear  of 
"  falling  altogether." 

Here  is  something  in  a  more  hopeful 
strain  : — 

"Will  you.  think  it  wrong,  if  I  do 
"  what  I  think  best  in  itself,  even  if  it 
"  don't  seem  the  quickest  way  to  get  on  1 
"  Apropos  of  this  Plutarch,  I  feel  sonie- 
"  times  as  if  I  must  not  trifle  away  time 
"  in  anything  which  is  not  really  a  work 
"  to  some  purpose,  and  that  any  attempt 
"  to  be  happy  except  in  doing  that  would 
"  be  mere  failure,  even  if  apparently 
"  successful.  It  sometimes  seems  to  be 
"  said  to  me,  that  I  must  do  this,  or 
"  else  '  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
"  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
"  seemeth  to  have.'  There  is  nothing 
"  very  terrible  in  this,  but  I  cannot  get 
"  myself  to  look  at  things  as  mere  means 
"  to  money-making  ;  and  yet,  if  I  do  not, 
"  I  seem  in  some  sense  guilty.  It  may 
"  be  the  sanguine  atmosphere  of  a  new 
"  country  has  filled  me  with  a  vain  con- 
"  fidence  of  there  being  really  something 
"in  me  to  be  done  beyond  mere  sub- 
"  sistence.  In  London  I  felt  myself 
"  pretty  well  helpless  to  effect  anything. 

" '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
"and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these 
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"  tilings  shall  be  added  unto  you.'  Is 
"  there  any  application  for  that,  I  won- 
"  d(T,  now-a-days  ? " 

We  see  here  the  natural  stirring  and 
striving  of  the  poet.  But  he  has  not 
been  very  long  in  America  before  he 
receives,  one  morning,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Carlyle,  announcing  that  a  post  in  the 
Education  Office  awaited  his  acceptance. 
He  returns  to  England,  is  installed  in 
his  office,  marries,  and  is  once  again,  and 
more  completely  than  ever,  settled  in 
life.  A  happy  marriage,  an  occupation 
of  a  useful  though  of  a  subordinate 
character,  leisure,  if  one  chooses  to  snatch 
it,  for  literary  pursuits — this  is  about  as 
good  harbourage  as  any  of  us  can  hope 
for.  But  this  state  of  happiness  is  not 
long  enjoyed  before  health  begins  to 
decline  ;  a  latent  delicacy  of  constitution 
betrays  itself :  a  zealous  participation  in 
the  noble  work  of  his  wife's  cousin,  Miss 
Nightingale,  led  to  some  over-exertion. 
He  was  compelled  to  seek  rest  from 
labour,  and  a  milder  climate.  At  Florence, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  he 
died. 

Such  is  the  simple  history  of  Arthur 
Clough,  which  we  have  recalled  to  the 
reader  as  briefly  as  possible.  We  must 
now  pass  from  the  Memoir  and  Letters 
to  the  posthumous  poem  of  '' Dipsychus  " 
(the  Two-Souled),  which  is  here  printed 
in  as  complete  a  form  as  was  possible. 
Eragment  as  it  is,  we  think  it  deserves  no 
meaner  title  than  that  of  our  "  English 
Faust,"  Of  the  many  writers  who 
have  been  influenced  by  the  great 
Germ  m,  no  one  has  so  entirely  caught 
his  spirit,  no  one  has  so  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  the  grave  and 
solemn  with  the  light  and  ironical.  It 
has  boen  often  remarked  that  we  have 
no  got  »d  translation  of  Eaust,  because, 
an  thii  first  place,  the  translator  of 
Eaust  should  be  himself  a  poet;  and, 
in  the  next,  this  poet  must  be  alike 
capable  of  the  profound  and  the  lively, 
the  pensive  and  the  satirical.  Now  this 
requisite  combination  we  have  here  in 
"  Dipsychus."  But  we  must  not  let  it 
be  understood  for  a  moment  that,  because 
we  allude  to  the  influence  of  Goethe,  the 
poem  itself  is  one  of  an  imitative  cha- 
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racter.  If  the  fact  that  the  materials 
are  drawn  entirely  from  the  writer's  own 
inner  experience  constitute  originality, 
this  is  pre-eminently  an  original  poem. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  man  himself, 
of  various  thoughts  that,  at  different 
times,  have  come  unbidden  into  his 
mind.  And  here  let  us  at  once  make 
an  observation  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  in  reading  and  appreciating  this 
poem.  It  deals  with  great  subjects,  and 
these  are  treated  from  opposite  points  of 
view.  But  the  subtleties,  or  the  audaci- 
ties of  thought  we  meet  with,  are  never 
cold  inventions  or  elaborate  ingenuities. 
We  have  no  paradoxes  designedly  con- 
trived to  startle  or  to  amuse.  The  sub- 
tlety or  audacity  of  thought  is  always  a 
genuine  product  of  the  thinker.  There 
is  a  charming  levity  of  manner  in  parts, 
but  no  great  subject  is  really  played  with. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  gravest  of 
all  colloquies  a  man  could  hold  with 
himself. 

The  idea  of  a  dialogue  of  a  mind  with 
itself,  a  debate  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  self,  is  by  no  means  new. 
Tennyson  has  something  of  the  kind  in 
his  "  Two  Voices  ; "  and  in  that  pleasant 
little  volume,  "Voyage  autour  de  ma 
Chambre,"  the  author  gives  to  his  more 
material  self  the  title  of  I'autre,  and 
Vautre  expresses  his  view  of  things  very 
piquantly  at  times.  Clough  has  con- 
verted I'autre  into  his  Mephistopheles,  a 
spirit  that  follows  Dipsychus  like  his 
shadow,  and  whispers  in  his  ear  what 
would  be  called  his  worldly  thoughts. 
The  design,  we  think,  is  happy.  If  the 
Evil  Spirit  or  Tempter  of  our  day  can 
be  nothing  but  a  personification  of  a 
certain  mode  of  feeling  and  thinking, 
the  most  accurate  way  of  representing 
him  would  be  as  a  personification  of  the 
very  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  man 
who  is  tempted.  Each  one  of  us  has 
his  own  Mephistopheles. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  Clough 
intended  to  limit  %  his  poem  to  a  dia- 
logue of  the  soul  \vith  its  other  self. 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  in- 
troduced other  characters.  Indeed,  in 
the  second  part,  of  which  a  brief  sketch 
was  made,  we  catch  sight  of  a  certain 
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Delilah,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
brought  forward  in  a  more  prominent 
manner  had  the  work  been  completed. 
It  was  growing  up  gradually  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  (just  as  did  its  great  pre- 
decessor "Faust  "),  and  the  artist  himself 
could  not  perhaps  have  told  us  what 
shape  it  would  finally  assume.  One 
thing  is  evident,  that  the  "  Easter  Day  " 
which  precedes  it,  and  is  printed  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  poem,  must  be  looked 
on  as  a  part  of  "  Dipsychus/'  The  dia- 
logue commences  with  a  reference  to 
it.  It  acts  as  prologue.  There  is 
another  "  Easter  Day  "  at  the  conclusion 
— as  hopeful  as  the  first  is  desponding 
— which  takes  the  place  of  epilogue. 
It  is  true  there  is  also  a  prose  prologue 
and  epilogue  very  cleverly  written.  How 
the  author  would  finally  have  adjusted 
the  materials  he  has  left  behind,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  determined  on  omitting  these  two 
slight  conversations  in  prose. 

Dipsychus  is  in  Naples,  which,  if  not 
the  most  vicious  town  in  Europe,  is  cer- 
tainly the  town  where  vice  looks  most 
odious  by  its  glaring  juxtaposition  with 
a  degraded  form  of  Christianity.  ^Every- 
where monks  and  Madonnas,  lies  and 
rascality.  "  If  Christianity  has  come  to 
this," — so  muses  the  solitary  man — 
"  where  is  the  Christ  who  undertook 
"  the  regeneration  of  the  world  ?  Yes, 
"  He  lived  ;  yes,  He  taught  and  suffered; 
"  but  does  He  live  now  ?  Does  He,  from 
"  the  heavens,  rule  and  save  the  world  ? " 
And  he  bursts  forth  in  the  passionate 
exclamation,  "  Christ  has  not  risen  ! " 

"  Through  the  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples 

as  I  passed, 
With  fiercer  heat  than  flamed  above  my 

head 

My  heart  was  hot  within  me  ;  till  at  last 
My  brain  was  lightened  when  my  tongue 
had  said, 

'  Christ  is  not  risen  ! 
Christ  is  not  risen,  no  ! 
He  lies  and  moulders  low  ; 

Christ  is  not  risen ! ' 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  As  circulates  in  some  great  city  crowd 
A  rumour  changeful,  vague,  importunate, 

and  loud, 

From  no  determined  centre,  or  of  fact, 
Or  authorship  exact, 


Which  no  man  can  deny 

Nor  verify ; 
So  spread  the  wondrous  fame  ; 

He  all  the  same 
Lay  senseless,  mouldering  low. 
He  has  not  risen,  no — 
Christ  has  not  risen  ! 

"  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ; 
As  of  the  unjust,  also  of  the  just — 

Yea,  of  that  Just  One,  too, 
This  is  the  one  sad  gospel  that  is  true  ! 

Christ  is  not  risen  !  " 

The  whole  poem  is  written  with  great 
vigour,  and  also  with  great  pathos.  "It 
has/'  as  the  poet  himself  somewhere 
observes,  "  a  strong  Strauss  smell  about 
it  j "  but  this,  we  presume,  could  not  be 
avoided.  Scene  the  First  transports  us 
to  Venice.  Dipsychus  is  sitting  in  the 
piazza  apart  from  the  crowd,  with  the 
attendant  Spirit  beside  him. 

tl  Di.  The  whole  great  square  they  fill 

From  the  red  flaunting  streamers  on  the  stafi's, 
And  that  barbaric  portal  of  St.  Mark's, 
To  where,  unnoticed  at  the  darker  end, 
I  sit  upon  my  step— one  great  gay  crowd. 
The  Campanile  to  the  silent  stars 
Goes  up,  above— its  apex  lost  in  air — 
While  these  do  what  ? 

"  Sp.  Enjoy  the  minute, 

And  the  substantial  blessings  in  it. 
Music  !    Up,  up  !  it  isn't  fit 
With  beggars  here  on  steps  to  sit. 
Up  to  the  cafe  !  take  a  chair, 
And  join  the  wiser  idlers  there. 
And  see  that  fellow  singing  yonder  ; 
Singing,  ye  gods,  and  dancing  too — 
Tooraloo,  tooraloo,  tooraloo,  loo  ! 
Figaro  sii,  Figaro  giit — 
Figaro  qua,  Figaro  la  ! — 
How  he  likes  doing  it— ha,  ha  ! 
"  Di.  While  these  do  what  1   Ah,  heaven  ! 

too  true,  at  Venice 
Christ  is  not  risen  either." 

Scene  Second  is  in  the  public  garden, 
Scene  Third  in  the  hotel,  but  much  the 
same  dialogue  is  pursued  in  both. 

"  Di.  Oh,  great  God  ! 

Why,  why  in  wisdom  and  in  grace's  name, 
And  in  the  name  of  saints  and  saintly  thoughts, 
Of  mothers  and  of  sisters,  and  chaste  wives, 
And  angel  woman-faces  we  have  seen, 
And  angel  woman-spirits  we  have  guessed, 
And  innocent  sweet  children  and  pure  love, 
Why  did  I  ever  one  brief  moment's  space 
But  parley  with  this  filthy  Belial  ? 
Was  it  fear 

Of  being  behind  the  world,,  which  is  the 
wicked  ? 

"  Sp.  Come,  then, 

And  with  my  aid  go  into  good  society. 
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Lift  little  loves,  'tis  true,  this  peevish  piety  ; 
E'en  they  with  whom  it  thinks  to  be  securest — 
You*  most  religious,  delicatest,  purest — 
Discern  and  show,  as  pious  people  can, 
This  feeling  that  you  are  not  quite  a  man. 
Stil  the  thing  has  its  place,  and  with  sagacity 
Much  might  be  done  by  one  of  your  capacity. 
A  virtuous  attachment,  formed  judiciously, 
Would   come,    one   sees,    uncommonly  pro- 
pitiously ; 

Turn  you  but  your  affections  the  right  way, 
And  what  mayn't  happen,  none  of  us  can  say  ; 
For,  in  despite  of  devils  and  of  mothers, 
You:  good  young  men  make  catches,  too,  like 
others. 

".Di.  To  herd  with  people  that  one  owns 

tio  care  for ; 

Friend  it  with  strangers  that  one  sees  but  once ; 
To  drain  the  heart  with  endless  complaisance. 

To  "waste  the  priceless  moments  of  the  man 
In  regulating  manner.    Whether  these  things 
Be  right,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  only  know  'tis 
To  k  se  one's  youth  too  early.     Oh,  not  yet, 
Not  yet  I  make  the  sacrifice. 

"Vp.  Dutowt! 

To  give  up  nature's  just  what  would  not  do. 
By  al  I  means  keep  your  sweet  ingenuous  graces, 
And  ise  them  at  the  proper  times  and  places, 
For  rork,  for  play,  for  business,  talk,  and  love. 
I  owi.  as  wisdom  truly  from  above, 
That  scripture  of  the  serpent  and  the  dove." 

"W  e  perceive  that  this  worldly  tempta- 
tion to  lay  himself  out  for  what  is  called 
a  good  marriage  will  not  succeed  with 
our  solitary  thinker.  There  is,  indeed, 
but  one  alternative  for  snch  a  man  : 
eithe?  he  must  love  outright,  and  start 
to  hit;  feet,  and  energetically  pursue  his 
phantom;  or  some  woman,  not  the  purest 
of  h(r  sex,  must  seek  him  out,  break 
down  the  barriers  of  his  shyness  and 
reserve,  and  carry  him  off,  a  slave  for  a 
season.  It  is  this  last  branch  of  the 
alternative  that  describes  (as  we  have 
it  reL  ted  in  the  second  part)  the  fate  of 
our  I  ipsychus. 

Scene  the  Fourth  is  in  the  piazza 
again.  Our  much  meditative  man  has 
been  insulted  by  some  German  officer, 
and  tie  question  is,  Shall  he  fight  or 
not  1  Of  course  the  worldly  Spirit  urges 
an  im  nediate  challenge,  taunts  him  with 
cowar  lice,  and  even  argues  the  case  on 
moral  grounds,  for  ought  not  all  offenders 
be  pu:  dshed  for  the  benefit  of  society  at 
large  '(  Dipsychus  answers  in  a  noble 
strain  : 


"  Di.  It  falls  from  off  me  like  the  rain. 
.    I  seem  in  spirit  to  see 
How  he  and  I  at  some  great  day  shall  meet 
Before  some  awful  judgment-seat  of  truth  ; 
And  I  could  deem  that  I  behold  him  there 
Come  praying  for  the  pardon  I  give  now, 
Did  1  not  think  these  matters  too,  too  small 
For  any  record  on  the  leaves  of  Time. 
O  Thou  great  Watcher  of  this  noisy  world, 
What  are  they- in  Thy  sight  1  or  wnat  in  his 
Who  finds  some  end  of  action  in  his  life  ? 

"  Spi.  Certainly.     Take  our  lives, 
Sweet  friends,  and  please  respect  our  wives  ; 
Joy  to  the  Croat !    Some  fine  day 
He'll  see  the  error  of  his  way, 
No  doubt,  and  will  repent  and  pray. 
At  any  rate  he'll  open  his  eyes, 
If  not  before,  at  the  Last  Assize. 
Not,  if  I  rightly  understood  you, 
That  even  then  you'd  punish,  would  you  1 " 

Dipsychus,  however,  is  immovable. 
To  draw  his  sword  in  a  great  cause,  that 
he  thinks  would  be  "  the  flower  and  top 
of  life," 

"  But  things  so  merely  personal  to  myself 
Of  all  earth's  things  do  least  affect  myself. " 

In  Scene  Fifth,  on  the  Lido,  two 
aspects  of  one  momentous  thought — 
the  supposition  that  there  is  .  NO 
Divine  Governor  of  the  world — are 
put  before  us.  In  this  case  Dipsychus 
himself  gives  utterance  to  the  two  oppo- 
site views :  1,  the  awe  and  terror  and 
sense  of  anarchy  that  follows  the  denial, 
and  2,  the  sense  of  freedom  and  perfect 
self-will  which  the  same  denial  would 
procure  for  mankind.  His  thoughts 
take  the  shape  of  a  dream.  The  reck- 
less libertine  denial  is  ushered  in  by  the 
tinkling,  the  awe-struck  denial  by  the 
solemn  tolling,  of"  a  bell.  It  is  a  con- 
trivance which  reminds  us  of  some  of 
the  pieces  of  Edgar  Poe;  we  cannot 
say  that  we  altogether  like  it,  and  we 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  Clough 
appears  to  us  to  have  rather  an  excessive 
fondness  for  a  refrain,  or  the  repetition 
of  some  verse  or  line.  Such  repetition 
is  very  effective,  only  it  must  not  grow 
into  a  mannerism. 

When  Dipsychus  has  told  his  dream 
the  Spirit  takes  up  the  theme,  and  here 
is  introduced  one  of  the  most  perfect 
little  pieces  that  ever  were  written. 
Heine  himself  has  done  nothing  more 
terse,  or  more  spirituel. 
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" '  There  is  no  God  ! '  the  wicked  saith, 

1  And  truly  it's  a  blessing, 
For  what  He  might  have  done  with  us 
It's  better  only  guessing.' 

"  '  There  is  no  God  ! '  a  youngster  thinks, 
*        *  Or  really,  if  there  may  be, 
He  surely  did  not  mean  a  man 
Always  to  be  a  baby. ' 

"  '  Whether  there  be,'  the  rich  man  says, 

'  It  matters  very  little, 
For  I  and  mine,  thank  somebody, 

Are  not  in  want  of  victual !' 
"  Some  others  also,  to  themselves, 

Who  scarce  so  much  as  doubt  it, 
Think  there  is  none  when  they  are  well, 
And  do  not  think  about  it. 

"But  country  folks,  who  live  beneath 

The  shadow  of  the  steeple  ; 
The  parson  and  the  parson's  wife  ; 
And  mostly  married  people  ; 

"  Youths  green  and  happy  in  first  love, 

So  thankful  for  illusion  ; 
And  men  caught  out  in  what  the  world 
Calls  guilt  in  first  confusion  ; 

"  And  almost  every  one  when  age, 
Disease,  or  sorrows  strike  him, 
Inclines  to  think  there  is  a  God, 
Or  something  very  like  Him" 

Then  follows  a  cluster  of  beautiful 
little  poems.  The  Spirit  revels  in  his 
•wit,  and  Dipsyclius  himself  assumes  a 
gayer  vein.  It  is  he  who  breaks  forth 
in  these  lines  : — 

"  Afloat,  we  move.    Delicious !    Ah 
What  else  is  like  the  gondola  ? 
This  level  floor  of  liquid  glass 
Begins  beneath  us  swift  to  pass. 

It  goes  as  though  it  went  alone 

By  some  impulsion  of  its  own  ; 

How  light  it  moves,  how  softly  !    Ah, 

Were  all  things^like  the  gondola  !"  &c.  &c. 

Yet  the  next  minute  he  cannot  but 
bethink  him  of  the  boatman  at  work 
out  there  in  the  hot  sun  to  procure  him 
this  delicious  movement  of  the  gondola. 

"  Di.  Our  gaieties,  our  luxuries, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  glee, 
Mere  insolence  and  wantonness, 
Alas  !  they  feel  to  me. 

How  shall  I  laugh,  and  sing,  and  dance  1 

My  very  heart  recoils, 
While  here  to  give  my  mirth  a  chance 

A  hungry  brother  toils. 

The  joy  that  does  not  spring  from  joy 

Which  I  in  others  see, 
How  can  I  venture  to  employ, 

Or  find  it  joy  for  me  1 


"  Sp.  0  come,  come,  come  !    By  Him  that 

sent  us  here, 

Who's  to  enjoy  at  all,  pray  let  us  hear  ? 
You  won't,  he  can't !    Oh  no  more  fuss  ! 
What's  it  to  him,  or  he  to  us  ? 
Sing,  sing  away,  be  glad  and  gay, 
And  don't  forget  that  we  shall  pay. 
This  world  is  very  odd,  we  see, 

We  do  not  comprehend  it ; 
But  in  one  fact  we  all  agree, 
God  won't,  and  we  can't,  mend  it." 

Then  the  Spirit  chants  those  jovial 
lines,  which  will  meet  with  an  echo  far 
and  wide,  and  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  refrain  : — 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh  ho  ! 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money !  " 

These  and  some  others  have  been 
already  printed  separately  in  the  first 
volume — more  is  the  pity  ;  for  we  are 
persuaded  that  if  "  Dipsychus  "  had  been 
at  once  given  to  the  world,  in  all  its 
freshness,  in  the  form  it  has  here,  there 
is  not  a  critic  in  the  three  kingdoms  who 
would  not  have  been  loud  in  its  praise. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  it  with  the 
more  imaginative  poetry  of  Tennyson 
or  Browning,  but  there  is  a  third  name 
amongst  our  still  living  poets  which  may 
suggest  an  apt  comparison.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  arranging  or  classing  their 
favourite  poems  according  to  their  degree 
of  merit  would  perhaps  bracket  together 
"Philip  Van  Artevelde"  and  "Dipsy- 
chus." The  masterpiece  of  Taylor  has  all 
the  advantage  of  completeness,  and  it 
has  far  greater  variety  of  character ;  the 
fragment  of  Clough,  on  the  other  hand, 
deals  with  a  subtler  range  of  thought, 
and  with  speculative  moods  which  awake 
the  deeper  sympathies  of  the  age.  Both 
writers  are  distinguished  by  pure  and 
forcible  English  ;  both  desire  first  of  all 
to  be  understood,  and,  for  this  end,  take 
care  that  they  understand  themselves. 
We,  for  our  own  part,  are  not  given  to 
make  this  sort  of  catalogue  of  our  fa- 
vourite writers — we  should  never  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  order  in  which 
we  had  arranged  them ;  but  we  venture 
on  this  parallel  in  order  to  show  un- 
mistakeably  the  high  estimation  we  have 
of  "  Dipsychus." 

It  has,  as  the  author  left  it  behind 
him,  very  little  plot  or  dramatic  struc- 
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turo  of  any  kind,  yet  we  have  still  to 
mention  what  may  be  said  to  be  the 
knot  of  the  poem,  the  urgent  problem 
that;  Dipsychus  has  to  solve  with  him- 
self. The  soul  wants  action  as  well  as 
thought,  and  where  is  noble  action  to  be 
found  ?  Shall  a  man  sit  idle  till  a  grand 
purpose  unfolds  itself?  Do  grand  pur- 
poses come  to  idle  men  1  or  does  idle- 
ness fit  us  for  them  when  they  do  come  ? 
Yet,  again,  if  a  man,  for  commonplace 
end  3,  gives  himself  to  a  laborious  rou- 
tine, will  not  this  commit  him  irrevo- 
cably to  the  mean  and  ignoble?  He 
and  the  Spirit  together  pass  in  review 
the  several  professions,  as  of  arms,  the 
Church,  and  the  law,  and  of  course  with 
littlo  result.  Yet  there  must  be  activity 
of  some  kind.  JSTo  great  opportunities 
come  to  men  who  sit  idle  upon  the 
ground  : 

"  High  deeds 

Hiunt  not  the  fringy  edges  of  the  fight, 
But  the  pell-mell,  of  men.     0  what  and  if 
E'en  now  by  lingering  here  I  let  them  slip, 
Like  an  unpractised  spyer  through  a  glass, 
Still  pointing  to  the  blank,  too  high  P 

But  he  has  no  sooner  uttered  this  senti- 
ment than  the  opposite  fear  of  debasing 
the  mind  by  sordid  habits  returns  upon 
him — 

"  0  and  to  blast  that  Innocence,  which  though 
Here  it  may  seem  a  dull  unopening  bud, 
May  yet  bloom  freely  in  celestial  clime  !  " 

Ay  !  but  this  innocence — will  idleness 
secure  it  any  better  than  ordinary  selfish 
acti(  n  ? 
' '  LL  e  loves  no  lookers-on  at  his  great  game, 

The  dashing  stream 

St;vys  not  to  pick  his  steps  among  the  rocks, 
Or  let  his  water-breaks  be  chronicled  ; 
And  though  the  hunter  looks  before  he  leaps, 
*Tia    instinct   rather  than    a    shaped-out 

thought 
That  lifts  him  his  bold  way.    Then  instinct, 

hail ; 

And  farewell  hesitation.     If  I  stay, 
I  am.  not  innocent ;  nor  if  I  go — 
E'en  should  I  fall — beyond  redemption  lost." 

But  irresolute,  deliberating  men  may 
talk  of  surrendering  themselves  up  to 
their  instincts  ;  they  cannot  do  it ; 
they  have  passed,  by  deliberation  itself, 
out  of  the  sphere  of  instinct.  An 
awakened  instinct,  or  passion,  may  seize 


on  them;  they  cannot  deliberately  choose 
for  it.  What  Dipsychus  wants  is  action 
that  shall  be— 

"  In  its  kind  personal,  in  its  motive  not." 

What  refined  Socialism  is  to  give  us 
this  ?  and  would  it  not  be  action  of  a 
very  mechanical  kind,  however  pure  its 
motive  ? 

"  For  indeed 

The  earth  moves  slowly,  if  it  move  at  all, 
And  by  the  general,  not  the  single  force . 
Of  the  linked  members  of  the  vast  machine 
In  all  its  crowded  rooms  of  industry 
No  individual  soul  has  loftier  leave 
Than  fiddling  with  a  piston  or  a  valve." 

The  Spirit  interposes.  We  must,  after 
all,  submit  to  do  as  the  rest  are  doing. 

"  Sp.  To  move  on  angels'  wings  were  sweet ; 
But  who  would  therefore  scorn  his  feet  ? 
It  cannot  walk  up  to  the  sky  ; 
It  therefore  will  lie  down  and  die. 
Rich  meats  it  can't  obtain  at  call ; 
It  therefore  will  not  eat  at  all, 
Poor  babe,  and  yet  a  babe  of  wit ! 
But  common  sense— not  much  of  it— 

Or  'twould  submit, 

Submit,  submit ! " 

We  have  quoted  already  with  unusual 
length  :  we  must  hurry  up  what  remains 
to  be  said.  Prom  the  Second  Part,  of 
which  but  very  little  seems  to  have  been 
written,  we  learn  that  Dipsychus  found 
the  requisite  impulse  for  action  in  a 
love  not  of  the  most  virtuous  order. 
But,  having  received  the  requisite  im- 
pulse, he  has  toiled  and  risen  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  till  he  has  attained 
the  dignity  of  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The 
close  is  somewhat  enigmatical.  The 
reader  perhaps  will  be  better  pleased  to 
excogitate  his  own  interpretation  than 
to  receive  one  from  us. 

The  whole  terminates  with  a  second 
"Easter  Day,  "the  burden  of  which  is  that 
Christ  has  risen !  As  joy  and  grief 
intermingle  in  life,  and  yet,  on  the 
whole,  joy  conquers  grief,  so  belief  and 
unbelief  will  mingle,  but  finally  faith 
is  conqueror. 

"  For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven's 

high  cope, 
Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence 

hope." 

It  does  not  fall  to  us  to  pass  in  review 
the  poems  of  the  previous  volume,  and 
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we  are  glad  that  such  a  task  has  not 
devolved  on  us.  We  should,  indeed,  on 
one  ground  "be  quite  incapacitated  for  it. 
A  large  portion  of  these  poems  is  written 
in  English  hexameters,  and,  do  all  we 
can,  we  (that  is,  of  course,  the  present 
individual  writer)  are  unable  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  this  verse,  if  verse  it  is  to  be 
called.  If  we  forced  ourselves  to  read  a 
poem  in  this  metre  we  should  not  be 
able  to  enjoy,  or  do  justice  to  such  sub- 
stantial merits  as  it  might  really  possess  ; 
the  constant  irritation  of  the  (to  us)  de- 
testable cadence  would  unfit  us  for  any 
enjoyment  at  all.  Of  course  there  are 
many  who  do  like  English  hexameters, 
or  they  would  not  be  written,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  be  told  that  we  have 
neither  ear  nor  taste,  nor  a  scholar's 
predilection.  So  let  it  be.  But  the 
fact  remains ;  as  we  are  unable  to  enjoy, 
so  we  should  be  unable  fairly  to  criticise, 
a  poem  in  this  metre.  But  we  were 
delighted  with  many  of  the  pieces  ad- 
dressed to  the  non-scholastic  ear.  Let 
us  be  allowed  to  close  the  present  notice, 
which  has  unavoidably  led  us  into  grave 


and  intricate  topics,  with  a  quotation 
from  a  pleasant  idyl : — 

"On  grass,  on  gravel,  in  the  sun, 

Or  now  beneath  the  shade, 
They  went,  in  pleasant  Kensington, 

A  prentice  and  a  maid. 
That  Sunday  morning's  April  glow — 

How  should  it  not  impart 
A  stir  about  the  veins  that  flow 
To  feed  the  youthful  heart  I 

Ah,  years  may  come,  and  years 

may  bring 

The  truth  that  is  not  bliss, 
But  will  they  bring  another  thing 
That  can  compare  with  this  ? 


"  Th'  high-titled  cares  of  adult  strife 

Which  we  our  duties  call, 
Trades,  arts,  and  politics  of  life, 

Say,  have  they  after  all 
One  other  object,  end,  or  use 
Than  that,  for  girl  and  boy, 
The  punctual  earth  may  still  produce 
This  golden  flower  of  joy  1 

Ah,  years  may  come,  and  years 

may  bring' 

The  truth  that  is  not  bliss, 
But  will  they  bring  another  thing 
That  can  compare  with  this  ? " 
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[The  following  sketch  of  the  English  and  Indian  life  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
written  in  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  telegram  which  announced  his  death  and 
of  the  subsequent  letters  which  have  brought  the  sad  details  of  that  disastrous  event,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  many  readers  of  our  Magazine.  We  may  be  allowed  to  add  that 
Bishop  Cotton,  even  amidst'  his  multifarious  labours  in  India,  had  been  more  than  once  a 
contributor  to  .our  pages.  Our  readers  may  recall  some  vivid  pictures  of  "  Indian  Cities," 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  bore  his  initials.] 


GEORGE  EDWARD  LYNCH  COTTON  was 
born  at  Chester,  on  the  29th  October, 
1813,  at  the  house  of  his  grandmother, 
the  widow  of  the  Dean  of  Chester.  The 
Dean  himself,  Dr.  George  Cotton,  was 
second  son  of  Sir  Lynch  Salusbury 
Cotton,  Bart.,  of  Combermere  Abbey, 
and  uncle  to  the  gallant  Stapleton  Cot- 
ton, better  known  to  our  readers  as  the 
veteran  Viscount  Combermere.  Other 
members  of  the  same  family  are  the 
late  Dean  of  Bangor  and  the  present 


Provost  of  "Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  present 
notice,  Captain  Cotton  of  the  7th  Fusi- 
liers, was  serving  at  the  time  as  Major  of 
Brigade  in  the  Second  Division  of  the 
British  army;  which,  after  following 
Wellington  through  the  Pyrenees,  was 
now  fighting  Soult  upon  French  soil. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  the  birth  of  his 
only  child,  the  young  soldier  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  the  Mvelle,  while  in  the 
act  of  leading  on  his  men  to  the  assault 
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of  a  French  redoubt,  near  the  village  of 
Ainlioe.  The  infant  was  baptized  in 
the  cathedral,  and  spent  his  childhood 
in  the  town,  of  Chester,  in  which  town 
he  preached  in  the  year  1858,  almost 
for  the  last  time  on  English  ground.  At 
the  age  of  eleven,  in  January  1825,  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster,  and  three  years 
later  gained  a  place  on  the  foundation. 

Those  who  knew  him  later  at  Rugby, 
at  Harlborough,  or  in  India,  will  readily 
understand  that  the  young  Cotton,  a 
boy  of,  for  a  time,  weakly  constitution 
and  unadventurous  spirit,  bore  little 
voluntary  part  in  the  outdoor  life  and 
ami  sements  of  his  generation.  Yet  the 
accounts  that  have  reached  us  from  his 
cotemporaries  bear  striking  evidence  to 
two  points  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  man — the  unity  that  held  together, 
and  the  steady  growth  which  distin- 
guished, the  different  stages  of  his  life. 
We  are  told  of  "  the  generosity  and 
late  at  tenderness  of  his  disposition,"  of 
"  tie  dry  quaint  humour  of  his  peculiar 
genius,"  of  the  "pleasant  banter  in  which 
he  ^vould  express  his  considerate  sym- 
pathy for  his  juniors,"  and,  by  one  of 
those  who  knew  him  best  and  now 
motrns  his  loss,  of  his  power  of  rising 
above  and  recovering  from  his  own 
faults  and  weaknesses.  If  the  man 
was  great  beyond  the  promise  of  the 
boy.  the  boy  was  still  the  father  of  the 
mar.  Nor  will  friends  in  England,  or 
in  ^ndia,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
was  in  great  demand  as  a  teller  of  stories ; 
thai  his  acting  in  the  part  of  the  old 
mm  e  in  the  Eunuchus  was  something  to 
rem  3mber  long  ;  that  he  was  full  of  odd 
fun,  breaking  out  sometimes  into  prac- 
tical jokes,  of  which  our  venerable  co- 
tem  )orary  Sylvanus  Urban,  and  a  score 
of  "*  Westminster  tradesmen,  were  among 
the  victims;  and  that  he  was  at  the 
sam>}  time  an  insatiable  reader.  Last  of 
all,  le  is  still  remembered  as  having,  in 
days  when  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to 
be  u  anoticed,  "  regularly  said  his  prayers 
"  at  night,  and  having  never  been  heard 
"  to  ase  coarse  or  violent  language."  His 
nam3,  we  may  add,  may  yet  be  seen 
carv  id  on  the  stonework  of  the  school 
doorway. 


In  1832  he  left  school  for  Cambridge, 
entering  Trinity  as  a  Westminster  scholar, 
with  a  high  rather  than  brilliant  cha- 
racter for  attainments  and  abilities.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  his  undergraduate  career.  He 
himself  would  tell  stories  characteristic 
of  himself,  or  of  the  Cambridge  of  the 
day.  His  regularity  in  reading  was 
such  that  he  would  put  out  his  candle 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  were  he  in  the 
middle  of  a  line  in  a  Greek  play.  His 
hospitality  led  him,  on  one  occasion, 
though  no  smoker,  to  buy  a  box  of 
cigars  to  regale  a  breakfast  party  of 
his  faster  friends.  By  a  strange  acci- 
dent the  cigars  were  good,  and  his 
guests  discomfited  all  his  plans  for 
reading  by  remaining  to  smoke  in  his 
rooms  till  dinner.  He  would  dilate  on 
the  narrow  views  as  to  educational 
aims  which  he  shared  at  the  time  ;  how 
he  laughed  to  scorn  the  suggestion  of 
his  tutor  that  he  should  read  a  certain 
period  of  history  in  Mebuhr,  "as  though 
"  Mebuhr  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
"  place  in  the  Tripos."  Meantime  his 
sterling  qualities  and  quaint  humour 
made  him  welcome  to  a  large  and  varied 
circle.  Among  his  closest  friends  were 
the  late  lamented  William  Conybeare, 
Dr.  Howson,  and  two  pupils  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  C.  J.  Vaughan  and  J.  N". 
Simpkinson,  both  a  year  or  two  his 
juniors.  One  of  those  who  knew  him 
then  speaks  thus  :  the  date  is  the  end 
of  his  third  year  at  Trinity  : — 

"  By  this  time,  high  in  repute  for 
"  ability,  and  conspicuous  for  consistent 
"  Christian  example,  he  was  already  far 
"  advanced  in  the  development  of  his 
"  mature  character.  The  instincts  of  a 
"  kindred  nature  had  for  some  time  past 
"  drawn  him  towards  Dr.  Arnold,  who, 
"  though  a  stranger  to  him  personally, 
"  and  by  no  means  at  that  time  an 
"  object  of  universal  admiration,  was 
"  regarded  by  him  with  almost  as  deep 
"  a  reverence  as  by  Rugby  men  them- 
"  selves..  And  he  soon  became  intimate 
"  with  some  of  the  Trinity  Rugbeians, 
"  more  especially  with  Dr.  Vaughan, 
"  who  eventually  introduced  him  to  Dr. 
«  Arnold." 
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In  1836  he  took  his  degree.  His 
name  will  be  found  in  the 'eighth  place 
of  the  First  Class  in  the  Classical  Tripos, 
and  among  the  Senior  Optimes  of  the 
year.  It  was  not  till  1838  that  he  ob- 
tained his  Fellowship  at  Trinity.  In 
later  days  he  would  amuse  his  friends 
— the  story  is  suggestive  alike  of  the 
strangely  mistaken  estimate  which  was 
often  formed  of  him  on  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance, and  of  his  own  kindly,  unresentful 
nature — by  telling  them  how  his  glad 
announcement  of  his  success  to  a  pre- 
sent dignitary  of  the  Church  at  home 
was  received  with  the  dry  remark  that 
"  the  standard  at  Trinity  was  not  what 
it  used  to  be."  May  that  great  Foun- 
dation gather  to  herself  many  such 
members ! 

Meantime  the  turning  point  of  his 
life  had  come.  In  October  1837,  he 
had  been  appointed  to  an  Assistant 
Mastership  at  Rugby.  He  was  thus 
brought  into  immediate  intercourse  with 
Arnold,  with  whom  he  lived  in  close 
and  growing  intimacy  till  a  death  as 
sudden  as  his  own  parted  the  master 
from  the  disciple.  There  are  those  who 
can  still  recall  the  picture  of  the  two 
men,  as  they  have  seen  them  side  by 
side  in  the  school  close,  or  met  them  in 
the  hedge-grown  lanes  of  Warwickshire 
— the  one  in  the  very  prime  of  vigorous 
middle  age, — tall,  stalwart,  dark-visaged, 
with  keen  eye  that  flashes  still  through 
the  mist  of  years,  and  swinging  stride, 
and  prompt  utterance,  and  under  lip 
and  lower  jaw  that  spoke  of  suppressed 
energy  and  will, — the  king  of  men  as  he 
seemed  to  his  loving  or  his  trembling 
pupils ;  the  other  tall  also,  and  younger, 
and  with  a  face  interesting  even  to  boys, 
but  of  hesitating  and  awkward  gait,  slow 
in  speech,  dry  in  manner,  somewhat 
slouching  in  figure,  short-sighted,  and 
playing  perpetually  with  an  eye-glass : 
as  unlike  his  companion  in  physical 
gifts  as  in  force  of  character  and  fire  of 
genius.  Yet,  for  all  this,  there  was  a 
strong  and  instinctive  sympathy  and 
likeness  that  drew  them  to  each  other ; 
and,  on  a  calmer  view  of  men  and  things, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  was 
one  of  Arnold's  friends  or  pupils  who 


so  thoroughly  absorbed  and  reproduced 
in  his  own  life  and  work  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Arnold's  character 
and  principles,  or  whether,  after  Arnold's 
death,  there  was  any  one  man  who  might 
claim  to  have  carried  out  so  earnestly, 
and  in  time  so  successfully,  the  ideas 
and  the  system  of  which  his  friend  was 
the  founder  and  the  apostle. 

Yet  his  success  as  a  schoolmaster  was 
by  no  means  rapid  or  unchequered.  His- 
Rugby  life  extended  over  fifteen  years  : 
a  time  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  in 
which  the  foundations  for  some  present, 
and  much  future,  success  were  laid  with 
daily  toil  and  patience.  His  keen  and 
boyish  sense  of  life's  mirthful  side  never 
left  him.  He  was  often  the  most  amus- 
ing and  laughter-moving  of  companions. 
There  was  a  natural  and  quiet  flow  of 
genial  humour  that  overran  and  fresh- 
ened, like  a  mountain  spring,  the  dry 
places  and  arid  relations,  the  numbing 
cares  and  anxieties,  of  scholastic  life. 
Vain  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  odour 
of  those  days  that  are  past !  But  the 
visitors  at  that  hospitable  house  will 
remember  the  quaint  reminiscences  of 
books  and  travel  that  reproduced  Vitel- 
lius  in  the  denizen  of  his  pigsty,  the 
Semiramis  of  Prague  in  the  Libussa 
who  drew  his  carriage,  the  Norman  in- 
vader's dog  in  the  whelp  Hardigras,  and 
which  transformed  two  faithful  house- 
hold servants  from  a  Eamsay  and  a 
Packwood  to  a  Criologus  and  Xylosagus. 
But  with  all  this  he  was  never  frivolous 
or  self-indulgent :  the  vein  of  ceaseless 
humour  which  played  beneath  an  ex- 
terior somewhat  grim  and  saturnine 
was  combined  with  an  intensity  and 
earnestness  of  religious  life  which  formed 
the  chief  feature  in  his  character.  The 
pastoral  relation  in  which  a  clergyman 
should  stand  to  his  pupils  was  never  out 
of  his  sight.  To  deepen  and  quicken 
the  Christian  side  of  public  school  life 
was  the  deliberate  purpose  of  his  life. 
It  was  now  that  he  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished manuals  of  devotion  for  school- 
boys, which  have  stood  the  test  of  many 
schools  and  many  generations  of  boys. 
It  was  now  that  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  future  excellence  as  a  preacher  by 
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his  carefully  prepared  addresses  to  his 
house  on  Sunday  evenings.  It  was  now 
that,  injoccasional  sermons  at  Rugby  and 
elsewhere,  and  as  select  preacher  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1843,  he  gave  evidence  alike  of 
his  powers  and  of  his  promise  as  a 
preacher.  It  was  now  that,  in  his  pre- 
paration of  his  pupils  for  confirmation, 
he  learnt  to  find  his  way  to  the  often 
closed  casket  of  an  English  boy's  thoughts 
and  feelings.  It  was  now  that,  by  his 
minute  and  careful  study  of  all  the 
details  of  education,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  powers  of  organization 
which  afterwards  developed  themselves 
elsewhere.  It  was  now,  finally,  that,  by 
systematic  reading  and  laborious  self- 
cultivation,  he  trained  himself  to  be- 
come, what  he  was  in  India,  the  teacher, 
not  of  boys,  but  of  men.  Yet  he  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
his  self-development  was  slow  and  lin- 
gerie g.  It  was  not  at  once  that  he  ac- 
quire d  the  art  of  enforcing  discipline, 
or  controlling  unruly  and  turbulent  boy- 
hood. He  was  in  some  respects  before 
his  age,  and  his  very  efforts  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  juniors  were  for  a 
time  resented  by  the  stolid  conservatism 
of  boys, if  not  of  men,  as  a  revolutionary 
encroachment.  His  dry  humour  was 
branded  as  sarcasm;  his  interest  in  his 
pupils  was  denounced  as  favouritism.  He 
had  Httle  of  the  charm  of  manner  which, 
in  some  men,  is  itself  a  passport  to  the 
hearts  of  others  j  none  of  the  ready  ad- 
dress and  superficial  tact  which  come 
unsought  to  less  earnest  spirits.  But 
he  won  his  way,  and  the  circle  of  his 
friends  widened  yearly,  and  the  devotion 
of  his  pupils  yearly  gathered  strength. 
There,  was  an  indescribable  charm  about 
the  man,  a  simplicity  and  earnestness 
which  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  had  once  come  under  the  spell. 
After  the  death  of  Arnold  he  became 
the  attached  friend  and  trusted  counsel- 
lor of  his  successor :  his  pupils — among 
whom  might  be  mentioned  Professor 
Conington  at  the  one  university,  Lord 
Stanley  at  the  other — carried  with  them 
to  other  scenes  their  warm  and  affec- 
tionate homage.  And  the  man  himself 


was  growing,  not  merely  his  reputation 
and  influence.  "  He  seemed,"  it  has  been 
said  of  him  often  both  before  and  since 
his  death,  "he  seemed,  as  time  went  on, 
"to  develop  new  faculties,  to  become 
"  master  of  fresh  gifts.  Decision,  prompt- 
"  ness,  knowledge  of  mankind,  came  to 
"him  as  gold  conies  to  the  patient 
"  miner," x  and,  when  twelve  years  had 
passed,  and  he  had  vainly  offered  him- 
self as  the  successor  of  Bishop  Tait  to 
the  chair  of  Arnold,  it  was  felt  that 
he  had  accumulated  powers  and  gifts 
which  might  [well  be  exerted  in  a  larger 
sphere. 

That  sphere  was  found  at  last ;  and 
his  Rugby  life  ended,  in  1852,  with  his 
election  to  the  Mastership  of  Marl- 
borough  College,  or,  in  less  exalted  lan- 
guage, to  the  Head  Mastership  of  the 
school  which  bears  that  name.  A  man 
of  less  quiet  confidence  and  courage 
might  have  shrunk  from  the  task.  It 
may  be  stated  very  briefly.  A  desire 
to  extend  the  area  of  public  school  edu- 
cation had  led,  in  the  year  1843,  to  the 
formation  of  a  school,  constituted  by 
Royal  Charter,  and  founded  under  the 
highest  auspices  in  Church  and  State. 
The  main  object  of  its  founders  was  to 
benefit  the  clergy,  a  class  in  which  men 
of  gentle  birth  and  classical  education 
were  too  often  precluded  by  narrow  in- 
comes from  giving  their  children  the 
training  which  they  would  most  desire. 
The  school  was  established,  and  was  soon 
overflowing ;  but,  owing  to  many  causes, 
none  of  which  need  here  be  indicated, 
the  experiment  had  met  thus  far  with 
unlooked-for  difficulties.  An  empty 
exchequer,  an  increasing  debt,  a  com- 
munity of  boys  still  agitated  by  the 
recollection  of  a  not  unsuccessful  rebe]- 
lion,  an  insufficient  and  inexperienced 
staff  of  masters,  little  intellectual  life,  an 
absence  of  healthy  public  school  feeling 
or  organization,  discontented  parents, 
and  falling  numbers,  seemed  to  present 
all  the  elements  of  disastrous  failure. 
There  were  those  who  felt  that  there 
was  one  man  in  England  who  might 

i  The  words  are  taken  from  a  funeral 
sermon  preached  at  Marlborough  by  his  suc- 
cessor. 
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avert  consequences  which  involved  far 
more  than  the  fate  of  a  single  school  j 
and,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
those  who  knew  the  man,  Mr.  Cotton 
was  appointed  to  the  post.  His  success 
was  entire.  He  won,  from  the  very 
first,  the  hearty  confidence  of  the  singu- 
larly and  happily  varied  body  of  bishops, 
noblemen,  M.P.s,  clergy,  lawyers,  and 
country  gentlemen,  who  formed  what  is 
now  called  the  "  Governing  Body  "  of  the 
school.  With  their  co-operation,  a  wise 
economy,  combined  with  entire  self- 
abnegation  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
the  devoted  band  of  old  pupils  and 
their  friends  whom  he  drew  around 
him,  restored  the  financial  equilibrium. 
Within  the  school,  order  was  re-esta- 
blished, mutual  respect  and  kindly  in- 
tercourse took  the  place  of  mere  repres- 
sion and  resistance.  Work  thrived 
under  so  zealous  a  teacher,  and  a  civi- 
lized out-of-door  life,  in  the  form  of 
cricket,  football,  and  wholesome  sports, 
took  the  place  of  poaching,  rat-hunting, 
and  poultry-stealing.  In  spite  of  what 
seemed  insuperable  obstacles,  his  work 
grew  and  prospered.  The  Marlborough 
of  1866  looks  back  on  him  as  its 
founder.  The  Marlborough  of  1858 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  father.  The  de- 
votion to  him  of  the  school  of  his  adop- 
tion knew  no  bounds. 

And  this  devotion  was  not  merely 
the  loyalty  felt  to  the  successful  teacher 
or  organizer.  It  was  to  the  man  him- 
self that  it  was  paid.  The  attractive 
and  fascinating  side  of  his  character, 
the  mixture  of  mirthful  humour  with 
earnest  and  paternal  kindness,  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  intellect,  and  his  power 
of  sympathising  with  varied  modes  of 
thought  and  character,  came  out  under 
the  difficulties  and  successes  of  his 
new  sphere  as  they  had  never  done 
before.  He  had  now,  too,  for  the  first 
time,  a  pulpit  of  his  own ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  some  of  our  readers, 
the  pulpit  is  still,  even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  even  in  a  congregation  of 
schoolboys,  a  powerful  means  of  in- 
fluence. Those  of  his  Marlborough 
friends  who  are  now  lamenting  his  un- 
timely loss  look  back  to  his  work  in 


their  college  chapel  as  one  of  the  main 
engines  by  which  he  moulded  their 
school's  young  life.  They  were  made 
to  feel,  in  every  word  he  said,  that  he 
was  not  beating  the  air,  or  merely  dis- 
charging a  duty,  but  speaking  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  from  the  result  of  continued  and  ' 
earnest  study,  to  those  whose  trials 
and  dangers,  whose  tastes  and  modes  of 
thought,  he  had  made  familiar  to  him 
by  kindly  observation  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy, and  whose  interest  was  dear  to 
him  as  his  own  life. 

During  his  Marlborough  mastership 
he  had  been  appointed  examining  chap- 
lain to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  London, 
whose  consecration  sermon,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  its  width 
of  view  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  he 
had  preached  in  Whitehall  Chapel. 

Early  in  1858  Mr.  Cotton  was  startled 
by  the  offer  of  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta. 
India  was  still  heaving  with  the  swell 
of  the  scarcely  suppressed  mutiny.  On 
the  one  side  was  the  cry  for  redoubled 
missionary  exertion  j  on  the  other,  was 
a  stern  distrust  of  any  but  repressive 
measures,  or  a  dread  of  once  more 
arousing  a  fanaticism  which  had  been 
kindled  into  a  flame  by  the  greased 
cartridge  difficulty.  It  was  clear  that  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  calmness  and  judg- 
ment was  required  to  represent  and 
guide  the  Church  in  India ;  and  it  was 
so  ordered  that  the  choice  fell  on  one 
who  combined  with  these  qualities  the 
most  earnest  and  living  faith  in  the 
Gospel  of  which  he  was  the  minister. 

He  was  consecrated  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  May  13th,  1858.  The  sermon 
on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  his 
attached  friend,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Head 
Master  of  Harrow ;  and,  as  he  was  not  to 
sail  till  the  autumn,  he  returned  quietly 
to  his  work  at  Marlborough.  Meantime, 
a  rare  tribute  of  respect  and  confidence 
was  paid  him  by  those  with  whom  he 
had  acted  for  the  last  six  years.  Instead 
of  the  usual  process  of  selection  from  a 
number  of  candidates,  his  successor  AY  as 
appointed  avowedly  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, and  he  was  cheered  by  seeing  his 
work  in  England  pass  into  the  hands  of 
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one  of  the  most  cherished  of  his  Rugby 
frienc.s; 

"Wo  must  hasten  to  his  Indian  life. 
It  begins  with  November  1858,  and 
endec-,  too  soon,  in  October  1866.  We 
shall  not  attempt  a  detailed  sketch  of 
his  episcopate.  It  will  be  enough  to 
point  out  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  hi;  work,  such  as  are  likely  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  and  to  illus- 
trate .he  marked  and  peculiar  character 
of  tho  man. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  notice  the 
singu]ar  influence  which  he  won  in  the 
admii  istrative  and  official  circles  of 
India  i  life.  There  was  a  calmness  and 
composure  about  all  he  said,  or  wrote, 
which  inspired  confidence  in  a  society 
just  emerging  from  a  great  convul- 
sjon.  It  is  impossible  to  read  either  his 
circulars  to  his  clergy,  or  his  two  more 
formal  Charges,  without  recognising 
in  thmi  a  largeness  of  view,  a  power 
of  locking  at  every  aspect  of  a  contro- 
verted question,  somewhat  rare  in  his 
profession.  He  was  prompt  to  remon- 
strate with  either  civil  or  military  au- 
thorit  es  on  any  point  in  which  the 
true  interests  of  Christianity  seemed  to 
be  disregarded.  It  is  due  to  add  that 
he  rarely,  if  ever,  was  met  by  anything 
but  cc  rdial  acquiescence.  At  the  same 
time  ve  find  him  again  and  again  coming 
forward  to  calm  the  fears  of  his  clergy, 
when  alarmed  by  some  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  some  Government  minute ; 
explai  aing  the  point  which  had  aroused 
needle  ss  suspicion  or  panic,  and  pre- 
ventirg  men  from  wasting  their  strength 
in  profitless  agitation.  To  Lord  Can- 
ning's administration  he  gave  the  tribute 
of  a  well-weighed  and  deliberate  ap- 
proval. Of  that  nobleman  himself  he 
spoke,  after  his  death,  as  one  "  who  was 
"  a  pattern  of  unspotted  integrity,  and 
"  the  very  soul  of  honour."  But  his 
influe]  ice  gained  a  still  wider  field  under 
the  tvro  succeeding  Viceroys,1  and  the 

1  Oil:'  readers  may  have  read  the  touching 
tribute  to  his  memory  in  an  Order  issued  by 
the  present  Governor- General  on  the  10th  of 
October  last.  We  subjoin  it  as  republished 
by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay  : — 

"  Th  •  Eight  Hon.  the  Governor- General  in 


best  friends  of  India  looked  forward  to 
his  dispassionate  wisdom,  and  growing 
knowledge  of  its  needs  and  opportu- 
nities, as  a  hopeful  element  in  the  pro- 
spects of  our  empire.  J)is  aliter  visum. 
This  is  hardly  the  occasion  on  which 
to.  enlarge  on  his  special  relations  to- 
wards his  clergy.  His  appointment  was 
not  likely,  in  the  first  instance,  to  rouse 
any  enthusiastic  expectations.  He  was 
either  unknown,  with  some  few  marked 
exceptions,  to  the  Indian  clergy ;  or  he 
was  regarded  with  some  mistrust  as  the 
friend  of  Arnold.  It  was  natural  also  that 
Government  chaplains,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  winced  at  times  under  the 
somewhat  despotic  yoke  of  his  eccentric, 
though  honoured,  predecessor,  should 
feel  some  uneasiness  at  passing  under 
the  rule  of  one  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  autocratic  habits  of  an  English 
schoolmaster.  Nor  had  he  any  recog- 
nised party  standing  which  would  have 
secured  him,  at  all  events,  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  usual  claqueurs  of  the  press 
and  platform.  It  was  as  himself,  and 
nothing  else,  that  he  landed  at  Calcutta. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  he  won  the  entire 
confidence,  never  subsequently  with- 
drawn, alike  of  the  immediate  friends 
and  followers  of  Daniel  Wilson,  and  of 
the  representatives,  few  in  number,  but 
important  from  their  high  standing  and 
character,  of  the  stricter  Anglican  or 
High  Church  party.  It  is  hard  to  say 
in  which  of  the  two  great  societies 
which  divide  the  missionary  interests 
of  the  Church  of  England  his  untimely 

Council  has  learned  with  the  deepest  sorrow, 
the  death,  through  a  calamitous  accident,  of 
the  Eight  Eev.  George  Edward  Lynch  Cotton, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  There  is  scarcely  a 
member  of  the  entire  Christian  community 
throughout  India  who  will  not  feel  the  prema- 
ture loss  of  this  prelate  as  a  personal  afflic- 
tion. It  has  rarely  been  given  to  any  body  of 
Christians  in  any  country  to  witness  such 
depth  of  learning  and  variety  of  accomplish- 
ments, combined  with  piety  so  earnest  and 
energy  so  untiring.  His  Excellency  in  Council 
does  not  hesitate  to  add  the  expression  of 
his  belief,  that  large  numbers,  even  among 
those  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  India  who 
did  not  share  in  the  faith  of  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  had  learned  to  appreciate  his  great 
knowledge,  his  sincerity,  and  his  charity,  and 
will  join  in  lamenting  his  death." 
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removal  will  be  most  deplored.  For  it 
was  given  him  not  only  to  rise  above 
party  himself,  but  to  raise  others  also 
to  a  higher  standing-ground.  His  loss 
will  be  felt  alike  by  the  English  chaplain 
and  the  Scotch  missionary.  It  was  a 
nobler  triumph  than  that  of  sectarianism 
at  which  he  aimed,  and  he  never  forgot 
that  it  was  for  the  Cross  of  Christ,  not 
for  any  narrower  symbol,  that  he  was 
to  fight. 

His  means  of  acting  upon  his  scattered 
clergy  were  twofold — by  his  written  Ad- 
dresses and  Charges,  and  by  periodical 
and  personal  visits.  Twice  during  his 
too  short  episcopate,  in  1859  and  again 
in  1863,  he  had  delivered  and  printed 
formal  Charges ;  and,  to  meet  the  im- 
possibility of  oral  communication  with 
a  clergy  ranging  over  so  vast  a  territory, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  them, 
and  the  laity  of  his  diocese,  by  occa- 
sional papers  in  the  form  of  Pastoral 
Letters.  Nor  was  this  all.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  chaplains,  among  whom 
the  first  place  was  held  by  his  old  pupil 
at  Rugby  and  colleague  at  Marlborough, 
the  lamented  Burn,  he  bore  a  large  share 
in  the  editing  of  a  kind  of  Moniteur  for 
Christian  India,  the  Calcutta  Christian 
Intelligencer.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  not  of  the  Indian  Church  only, 
that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  fugitive 
but  precious  utterances  of  a  mind  that 
combined  in  rarest  measure  the  elements 
alike  of  the  apostle  and  the  statesman 
may  see  the  light  in  a  form  accessible 
to  English  readers.  For  the  model  of 
an  episcopal  Charge,  stamped  with  the 
individuality  of  the  man,  and  full  of 
carefully-digested  thought  on  every  theo- 
logical question  of  the  day  and  of  the 
morrow,  we  would  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  Charge  of  1863.  It  may  be 
added  that  one  not  ungraceful  trace  of 
his  former  occupation  is  to  be  found, 
not  so  much  in  his  literary  industry 
and  tried  power  of  organization,  as  in 
his  earnest  efforts  to  familiarize  his  iso- 
lated brethren — cut  off,  as  they  were, 
from  many  refining  and  intellectual  in- 
fluences— with  the  various  aspects  of  the 
questions  that  agitated  the  cultivated 
circles  of  Europe,  and  to  point  them, 


not  to  the  passing  phases,  but  to  the 
essential  truths,  of  Christianity.  His 
personal  intercourse  with  his  clergy  was 
limited  by  the  very  extent  of  his  enor- 
mous diocese.  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  his  efforts  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty by  a  mere  cursory  mention  of 
some  of  his  progresses  through  that 
diocese.  We  would  avoid  bewildering 
non-Indian  readers  by  a  list  of  unfa- 
miliar names  and  places.  We  are 
warned  by  a  scene  at  the  late  Congress 
at  York,  where,  hard  by  a  much-visited 
exhibition  of  elaborate  church-millinery, 
a  lucid  paper  from,  his  pen  on  the  needs 
of  India  found  no  listeners,  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  geographical 
details.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that, 
in  September  1859,  he  left  Calcutta  ; 
that,  after  visiting  stations  which  in- 
clude the  not  unfamiliar  names  of  Be- 
nares, Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow, 
Agra,  Delhi,  Meerut,  Peshawur — after  in- 
cessant preaching,  confirming,  visiting, 
and  consecrating — he  reached  Simla  in 
April  1 860.  He  recommenced  his  travels 
in  October,  after  devoting  the  summer  to 
pastoral  and  literary  work  and  to  the  per- 
sistent and  successful  study  of  Hebrew 
and  Bengalee.  He  traversed  Oude,  and 
gave  himself  no  repose  till  the  following 
January  1861,  when  he  reached  Cal- 
cutta. Before  Midsummer  he  again  left 
his  palace,  which  was  only  an  occa- 
sional resting-place,  and  slowly  made  his 
way,  by  Assam,  Burmah,  and  Penang, 
to  the  furthest  corner  of  his  diocese  at 
Singapore.  It  was  not  till  the  following 
February  1862  that  he  reached  Cal- 
cutta, which  he  quitted  in  a  fortnight 
for  Darjeeling.  Thence,  after  the  close 
of  the  hot  season,  he  recommenced  his 
travels ;  consecrated  the  memorial  build- 
ing over  the  fatal  well  at  Cawnpore ; 
and,  after  a  round  of  active  work  in 
the  ancient  cities  of  Central  India,  re- 
turned for  a  short  breathing-space  to 
his  home  in  Calcutta.  The  summer 
was  devoted  to  visiting  many  small  out- 
lying stations.  His  second  Charge  was 
delivered  in  November.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  started  on  a  metropolitan 
visitation  to  Madras,  Bombay,  Ceylon, 
and  Southern  India,  returning  to  Cal- 
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cutta  in  the  following  March.  We  must 
pause  here  for  our  readers'  sake,  though 
there  was  little  pause  to  his  labours. 
We  will  only  add  that  these  journeys 
were  not  those  of  a  luxurious  traveller 
or  of  an  Eastern  potentate.  There  were 
days,  doubtless,  which  were  spent  in  all 
the  comforts  of  a  lieutenant-governor's 
yacht,  towed  against  the  Ganges'  stream 
by  a  Government  steamer.  There  were 
districts,  also,  which  were  traversed  by 
railway,  or  on  macadamised  roads.  But 
often,  for  days  together,  the  only r con- 
vey a  nee  was  a  palanquin ;  sometimes 
an  ox-carriage ;  sometimes,  as  in  Oude, 
the  .slow  progress  of  an  Indian  camp ; 
elsewhere,  the  back  of  an  elephant,  or 
a  camel.  Weeks  were  spent,  and  many 
letters  written  to  home  friends,  from  the 
cabin  or  deck  of  a  sailing-brig.  There 
were  districts  where  the  only  convey- 
ance was  the  "  charpoy,"  lashed  between 
two  inflated  ox-hides,  and  steered  by 
natives  holding  on  at  the  head  and  foot, 
through  rocks  and  rapids,  at  the  speed 
of  ten  miles  an  hour.  And  he  who  had 
passt  d  safely  through  all  these  fatigues 
and  perils  was  doomed  to  perish  in 
crossing  the  few  feet  of  plank  that  led 
from  the  river-bank  to  his  steamer  ! 

Once,  and  once  only,  there  was  a 
momentary  danger  of  the  loving  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  all  sections 
of  the  Church  being  for  a  time  dis- 
turbed. The  danger  lay  rather  with  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Church,  or  rather 
of  the  clergy,  at  home,  than  with  any 
portion  of  Indian  Christians.  Yet  the 
threatened  storm  has  so  near  a  bearing 
on  an  incident  of  the  present  autumn 
that  for  this,  and  for  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  well  to  record  it.  In  the  course 
of  IS 62  Bishop  Cotton,  after  communi- 
cation with  the  law  officers  and  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  home,  gave 
his  sanction,  guarded  by  almost  a  need- 
less amount  of  restrictions,  to  the  use 
of  Government  chapels,  in  the  great 
military  stations,  for  divine  service  after 
the  manner  of  the  Scotch  Church,  where 
no  other  accommodation  was  attainable 
for  Presbyterian  soldiers.  We  earnestly 
trust  that  the  decision  is  a  final  one. 
We  trust  that  the  day  will  never  come 


when  our  Highland  regiments,  to  whom 
our  very  existence  as  an  Indian  power 
is  in  no  small  share  due,  will  be  debarred 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen  from  Chris- 
tian worship,  because,  while  they  kneel  to 
the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ,  their 
views  of  Church  government  are  not 
those  of  the  Anglican,  or  the  Mediaeval, 
or  the  Early  Church,  but  of  that  which  is 
established  in  their  own  land.  Yet  it  is 
well  to.  notice  the  one  occasion  in  which 
any  serious  outcry  was  raised  against 
Dr.  Cotton's  administration.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
form  which  the  opposition  wore  at  home 
was  that  of  a  deliberate  proposal  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  furnished  to  Indian 
missionaries  by  the  agency  of  the  most 
venerable  of  our  home  societies.  A 
bishop,  whose  ample  yet  not  excessive 
means  were  wholly  independent  of  any 
voluntary  association,  was  to  be  starved 
into  submission  by  the  vicarious  suffer- 
ings of  devoted  missionaries.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  clamour  speedily 
subsided.  In  India,  at  least,  it  received 
no  countenance  from  the  leaders  of  the 
High  Church  party.  No  bishop  or  dig- 
nitary fanned  the  name.  0  si  sic  omnia  ! 
Something  should  be  added  as  to  his 
relations  towards  the  natives  of  his 
diocese.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  dwell 
on  his  earnest  eiforts  for  their  education 
and  evangelization  which  he  shared  with 
his  predecessors,  or  on  the  delight  he 
felt  in  ordaining  native  converts  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  on  the  wise  and 
characteristic  advice  with  which  he 
cheered  and  guided  them.  Nor  would 
we  do  more  than  indicate  the  marked 
success  which  had  attended  his  labo- 
rious study  of  the  principal  languages 
of  India.  But  we  would  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  means  winch 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  educated 
Brahmins,  and  high-caste  natives  of 
Calcutta,  and  the  great  towns  of  India. 
It  is  with  a  bitter  sense  of  irreparable 
loss  that  we  read  the  lecture  with  which 
he  inaugurated  a  series  of  discourses 
addressed  to  educated  natives,  and  de- 
livered in  the  Cathedral  of  Calcutta. 
It  opens  with  a  long  and  characteristic 
passage  from  Kenan's  "  Life  of  Jesus/' 
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with  wliicli  it  proceeds  to  deal  without 
one  word  of  bitterness,  one  trace  of  the 
sad  leaven  of  angry  controversy.  Yet 
every  word  is  that  of  one  who  is  parted 
.from  Eenan  by  an  unfathomable  abyss. 
And  it  is  with  a  deeper  and  more  hope- 
less regret  that  we  turn  to  another 
course  of  less  strictly  religious  lectures, 
of  addresses  not  professedly  religious, 
yet  penetrated  with  the  very  spirit  of 
the  devo  litest  Christianity,  to  one  of 
which  he  gathered  round  him  hundreds 
of  white-robed  Bengalees  to  listen  to  a 
simple  yet  touching  history  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Arnold.  Cheering,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  read  his  account  of 
his  visit  to  Southern  India,  his  firm 
conviction  that,  if  the  English  were  ex- 
pelled to-morrow,  Christianity  would 
still  hold  its  ground  in  the  native  church 
of  Tinnevelly;  delightful  to  read  his 
earnest  hopes  "  that  we  English  Bishops 
"  are  only  the  foreign  Augus tines  and 
"  Theodorets,  to  be  followed,  we  trust, 
"  by  a  goodly  succession  of  native  Sti- 
"  gands  and  Langtons."  Nor  must  we 
pass  over  his  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  classes  in  India — his 
prayer  that  the  "  miserable  ignorance  of 
"  the  Bengal  ryots  may  be  no  longer 
"  overlooked." 

But,  if  there  was  one  point  character- 
istic of  his  administration,  and  with 
which  his  name  will  be  especially  asso- 
ciated in  India,  it  was  his  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  the  welfare  of  a  class  unrecog- 
nised till  lately  in  the  limits  of  the  old 
Company's  dominion.  Scarcely  had  he 
landed  when  he  was  struck  by  the  num- 
bers and  importance  of  the  European 
and  Eurasian  population  of  his  diocese. 
Eailroads,  canals,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  were  drawing,  he 
found,  every  year  numbers  of  English- 
men to  India  j  and  for  the  families  of 
these  men,  for  that  vast  proportion  who 
were  unable  to  send  their  children  to 
England,  means  of  education,  or  even  of 
healthy,  physical,  or  moral  growth,  were 
almost  wholly  wanting.  The  sight 
chilled  him  to  the  heart.  He  saw  that, 
if  there  could  be  one  thing  fatal  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  it  was  the  sight 
of  a  generation  of  unchristian,  uncared- 


for  Englishmen,  springing  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  heathen  population.  He 
felt  that,  if  there  could  be  one  thing 
subversive  of  our  Indian  empire,  it  was 
the  spectacle  of  a  generation  of  natives 
highly  educated,  and  trained  in  mis- 
sionary and  Government  schools,  side 
by  side  with  an  increasing  population  of 
ignorant  and  brutalized  Europeans.  As 
early  as  1859  he  seized  on  this  question, 
and  followed  it  up  with  characteristic 
tenacity.  The  sum  raised  in  India  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny  he  devoted,  with  the  full  appro- 
val of  Lord  Canning,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  Hill  School,"  to  be  organized 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  of  an 
English  public  school.  The  work  grew 
under  his  hands.  He  urged  its  import- 
ance alike  on  the  authorities  in  India, 
and  on  his  friends  at  home,  for  he  felt 
it  to  be  a  question  which  involved  alike 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  empire.  The  one 
mark  of  affection  which  he  desired  and 
received  yearly  from  the  English  School 
which  he  had  more  than  founded,  was 
a  liberal  contribution  in  furtherance  of 
the  object  which  he  had  most  at  heart ; 
and  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  was 
using  every  means,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  to 
secure  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  three  Hill  Schools  already  founded, 
by  raising  the  half  of  25,0001.  to  meet 
the  grant  which  Government  had  pro- 
mised in  the  event  of  his  doing  so.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  his  many 
friends,  and  few  have  made  and  retained 
so  many,  will  not  forget  what  they  may 
now  look  on  as  his  dying  wish,  and 
that  his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be, 
will  strain  every  nerve  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Its  importance,  its  imperative 
and  pressing  importance,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

But  we  end  abruptly,  even  as  his  life 
ended.  "  How  great  the  public  loss," 
we  use  the  words  of  the  most  gifted 
and  most  loving  of  his  friends,  "  the 
"  world,  it  may  be,  will  never  fully 
"  know ;  and  the  world's  loss  is  made 
"  thereby  so  much  the  heavier.  But 
"  those  who  knew  him  know  that,  if 
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"  ar  y  man  ever  lived  whose  life  was  an 
"  e}  ample,  it  was  his  :  it  combined 
"  graces  at  once  so  simple  and  so  ordi- 
"  n;,ry,  and  yet  so  rare  and  so  elevating." 
He  was,  it  seems,  returning  from  one  of 
his  long  and  apostolic  journeys  when 
he  received  a  summons  which  brought 
all  earthly  journeys  to  a  close  :  "  and  we 
"  remember  the  vision  of  Socrates-  — 
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"  "We  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  those 
"  of  the  truest  and  best  of  her  sons, 
"  w!iom  England  has  given  to  the  ful- 
"  filtnent  of  the  task  to  which  she  is 
"  called  in  India."  One  more  untimely 
death,  one  more  irreparable  loss  I  Such 
things  seem  indeed  to  be  part  of  the 
established  order  of  the  world,  rather 
than  its  exceptions.  Yet,  to  use,  or 
rath  or/to  continue  to  use,  what  we  believe 
to  have  been  his  own  words,  written 
on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Lord 
Can:  ling's  death  —  "if  these  lives  are 
"  sacrificed  in  the  overthrow  of  wick- 
"  edness  and  ignorance,  in  the  erection 
"  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  nation, 
"  th3n  we  devote  willingly  and  thank- 
"  fully,  not  these  only,  but  as  many 
"  more  as  are  needed,  to  the  completion 


"  of  this  great  and  holy  work."  Let  this 
imperfect  sketch  end  thus  with  his  own 
words  :  or,  if  we  add  one  sentence,  let  it 
be  the  words  in  which  Arnold  spoke  of 
the  death  of  Heber  : — "  The  real  solem- 
"  nity  of  the  relation  of  the  dead  to  us 
"  consists,  not  in  the  greater  or  less  ini- 
"  pressiveness  of  a  period  of  a  few  hours, 
"  but  in  the  abiding  fact  that  they  were 
"  alive  and  are  dead.  In  this  respect 
"  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar  fit- 
"  ness  and  value  in  the  manner  of  the 
"  death  of  Bishop  Heber.  For  all  that 
"  we  know  of  him  is  his  life  and  vigor- 
"  ous  health  ;  there  his  example  speaks 
"  to  us.  We  have  no  record  of  his  faith 
"  and  hope  when  his  body  was  sick,  and 
"  his  mind  enfeebled  ;  but  we  have  an 
"  abundant  record  of  both,  while  he  was 
"  daily  and  cheerfully  giving  up  to  his 
"  Master's  work  all  the  energies  of  his 
"  undecayed  body,  and  all  the  manifold 
"  faculties  of  his  pure  and  beautiful 
«  mind."  * 

Of    his    domestic   relations,    of    the 
widow  and  the  children  who  mourn  his 
loss,  we  have  said  nothing.     There  are 
ome  sorrows  too  great  for  words. 


~  !  Arnold's 
xxxviii. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ARTHUR  GOES  TO  TEA  WITH  MISS 
RAYLOCK. 

THE  *E  lived  in  the  village  near  Silcotes 
two  people  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones, 
in  no  way  remarkable,  except  that  they 
kne^  T  every  one  about  that  part  of  the 
cour  try ;  and  every  one  considered  them 
to  b  3  so  amiable,  so  inoffensive,  and  so 
insk  nificant,  that  they  found  themselves, 
sonu  three  times  a  week,  the  reposi- 
torie  5  of  the  most  important  secrets ; 


sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  of  actionable 
libels. 

And  they  didn't  know  why,  and  no 
one  would  tell  them.  The  great  fact 
remains,  however, — an  undisturbed,  good, 
and  undeniable  fact.  Everybody  told 
them  everything. 

Sometimes,  at  first,  one  used  to  think 
that  the  reason  of  their  being  such 
general  confidants  was  that  they  were 
a  safe  couple,  and  held  their  tongues. 
One  might  go  as  far  as  to  say  that 
separately,  and  at  certain  times,  they 
did  hold  their  tongues,  and  you  got  to 
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trust  them.  But  afterwards,  when  they 
were  both  together  even,  you  found  that 
you  could  get  anything  out  of  them  you 
liked.  Taken  apart  one  soon  found  they 
were  a  pair  of  sieves,  and  wondered 
much  why  they  should  be  elected  as 
the  confidants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  not  so  chosen  for  their  reticence, 
but  for  the  opposite  quality.  You  have 
many  things  which  you  would  wish  to 
reach  your  neighbours'  ears,  and  yet 
which  you  would  not  like  to  say  first- 
hand. One  began  to  see,  after  a  time, 
that  the  Joneses  were  not  so  much  con- 
fidants as  vehicles. 

A  certain  now  eminent  man  was 
once  roundly  abused  in  a  common 
room,  in  which  he  was  not  present,  by 
a  certain  theologian.  The  mutual  friend, 
the  vehicle,  brought  the  intelligence  to 
him,  then  a  struggling  man.  He  had 
one  weapon,  and  he  used  it;  he  had 
the  mutual  communicative  friend.  "  He 
is  a  ruffian,  and  drinks  ! "  said  he  to  the 
mutual  friend,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  carried  faithfully.  The  knife  went 
between  the  old  theologian's  ribs  deeper 
than  if  the  stab  had  been  made  first- 
hand. The  retort  was  false,  though  not 
falser  than  the  attack;  but  it  hit  deeper. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  were  often  used  in 
this  way. 

They  were,  at  all  events,  on  the  very 
best  terms  with  every  one.  They  were 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Miss 
Eaylock  (Jones  had  written  some  novels), 
and  that  very  dear  and  good  old  lady 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  an  innocent 
accumulation  'of  facts  about  her  neigh- 
bours :  had  not  mankind,  with  its  vir- 
tues, its  foibles,  its  ways  of  action,  been 
the  study  of  her  life  1  Was  she  to  lose 
all  interest  in  her  neighbours  because 
she  had  left  off  writing  uncommonly 
smart  and  unrnistakeable  sketches  of 
them  1  Not  at  all.  Why,  Squire  Silcote 
himself  stood  as  hero  in  her  novel  of 
"  Cleverness  and  Credulity."  And  she 
naturally  was  most  anxious  to  see 
whether  or  no  her  guess  as  to  his  future 
would  come  true.  She  was  in  the  habit 
also  of  declaring  humorously  among 
friends  that,  if  she  was  younger,  she 


would  write  another  novel,  and  call  it 
"  Priggery  and  Pugnacity,"  the  hero  of 
which  should  be  young  Arthur  Silcote  ; 
for  she  could  not  bear  that  young  gentle- 
man at  all.  She  was,  in  short,  a  dear  old 
lady,  one-half  of  a  good  gossip  herself. 
She  could  listen  admirably,  and  in  a 
tentative  way ;  making  you  talk  about 
your  neighbours  until  she  knew  what 
she  wanted ;  and  then  changing  the 
conversation  by  a  little  prudish  advice 
about  the  evil  of  talking  about  your 
neighbours'  affairs.  As  for  getting  one 
word  out  of  her,  except  what  she  chose 
to  speak  deliberately,  that  was  perfectly 
hopeless.  The  other  half  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  really  good  gossip,  a  sieve-like, 
incontinence  of  speech,  was  wanting  in 
her.  She  was,  therefore,  a  very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  the  Joneses,  who 
however  never  gratified  their  curiosity 
about  the  Princess,  for  example,  much 
as  they  desired  it.  When  they  had 
laid  their  treasures  of  hearsay  at  Miss 
Eaylock's  feet,  they  had  only  to  make 
the  slightest  inquiiy  as  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  that  sainted  Princess  to  make 
Miss  Eaylock  bridle,  and  say  that  they 
had  been  talking  quite  enough  about 
other  folks'  affairs,  and  begin  talking 
of  agriculture  or  geology. 

She  was  a  perfect  old  empress  in  her 
way.  She  considered  that  an  invitation 
to  tea  with  her  was  of  quite  as  much 
importance,  as  great  a  compliment,  as 
one  of  those  dreadful  invitations  to 
Conipiegne.  The  Joneses,  who  were 
mildly  literary,  rich,  and  very  agreeable, 
were  in  the  habit  of  "  having  down  " 
literary  men,  artists,  theatrical  people, 
sometimes  also  people  concerned  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  noble  or 
other.  The  Joneses  had  champagne, 
pictures,  rare  books,  carriages  and  horses, 
fiowers,  and  India-rubber  opinions  of  the 
most  advanced  order,  suited  for  all  guests, 
and  expressed  in  the  most  advanced  lan- 
guage •  in  short,  everything  which  can 
make  life  worth  having.  But  the  great 
treat  which  they  proposed  to  all  their 
guests — from  the  Eev.  Mr.  A.  (TJ.  S.), 
the  Baptist  missionary  of  Nevada,  to 
Mr.Z.,  the  ultra-Anglican  ceremonialist ; 
from  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  man  who  con- 
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side:ed  Mr.  Bright  a  half-hearted  man, 
too  cautious  and  compromising,  to  Mr. 
Ha v  kins,  the  Tory  Essex  agriculturist 
— the  treat  proposed  to  all  these  people 
was  the  same.  They  schemed  and 
fished  for  an  invitation  to  tea  with 
Miss  Raylock.  A  and  Z,  Dawkins  and 
Hawkins, — it  was  all  the  same.  They 
believed  in  Miss  Eaylock,  and  these 
peorle  must  come  to  tea  with  her.  If 
they  had  never  heard  of  her,  that  was 
their  ignorance  ;  if  they  had  never  read 
her  books,  that  was  their  neglect;  if 
they  had  read  them,  and  did  not  like 
them,  that  was  their  want  of  taste. 
But  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  sup- 
pose that,  because  one  lived  in  the  pro- 
vinces, one  was  getting  in  the  rear  of 
thought.  Miss  Raylock  was  the  only 
visible  intellectual  phenomenon  in  those 
parte  ;  and  the  high  honour  of  going  to 
tea  with  her  was  a  sacred  one. 

So  these  two  honest  toadies  of  the 
good  old  woman  made  a  queen  of  her, 
and  kept  her  to  the  belief  that  such 
honest  and  good  thought  as  she  had 
uttered  in  her  day,  and  with  some  pur- 
pose, was  still  current  under  her  stamp. 
In  the  main  she  was  right.  The  truth 
she  Lad  told  was  recognised  truth  still, 
but  it  had  been  handled  by  fifty  hands 
since,  some  coarser,  some  finer  than 
hers.  The  most  ever  said  about  her  in 
the  world  was  now  and  then  by  some 
critic  of  fiction,  who  had  read  her 
books ;  and  the  most  that  such  a  man 
ever  said  was  :  "  Why  old  Miss  Raylock 
said  i  he  Very  same  thing  five  and  twenty 
years  ago."  The  old  lady  knew  nothing 
of  all  this.  She  had  once  been  a  queen, 
and  she  considered  herself  a  queen  still. 
And  her  peremptory  refusal  to  admit 
Dawkins,  the  Radical  and  Atheist  (as 
she  called  him),  into  her  house,  is  still 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Jones  family.  They  have  a  profound 
respei  t  and  fear  for  the  old  lady,  which 
does  iu  a  way  both  themselves  and  the 
old  lady  credit.  A  shrewd  tongue  is  a 
great  possession.  I  doubt  whether  Mrs. 
Jones  had  a  prouder  moment  in  her  life 
than  when  she  broke  gently  to  the 
great  Dawkins,  the  headlong  democrat, 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Raylock  couldn't 
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make  her  principles  coincide  with  asking 
him  to  tea  !  Dawkins  was  not  amused, 
because  he  was  not  in  possession  of 
facts,  and  had  never  in  his  life  heard  of 
Miss  Raylock.  But  the  triumph  was 
great  for  Mrs.  Jones.  "  You  are  a  great 
and  dangerous  man,  you  Dawkins,  but 
here  is  one  greater  than  you." 

There  came  one  day  to  call  on  these 
Joneses  Arthur  Silcote,  in  a  rather 
more  pragmatic  frame  of  mind  than 
usual.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  after 
the  peremptory  rejection  of  Dawkins, 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  naturally  proud  of  such 
a  very  exclusive  acquaintance,  such  a 
very  celebrated  personage,  before  so 
famous  a  scholar  as  Arthur,  mentioned 
it  accidentally  to  him. 

"Miss  Raylock?"  he  said.  "And 
who  is  Miss  Raylock?" 

This  was  such  an  astounding  and 
puzzling  rejoinder  that  Mrs.  Jones  sat 
perfectly  silent,  not  having  made  up 
her  mind  whether  to  be  indignant  or 
scornful.  Arthur  saved  her  the  trouble. 

"Oh,  Miss  Raylock,"  he  added  quickly ; 
"  I  know.  She  is  the  funny  old  trot  of 
a  mad  woman  who  lives  in  the  village. 
Of  course  I  know.  How  stupid  I  am." 

Mrs.  Jones  said  quietly,  "  She  is  not 
mad,  Mr.  Silcote.  She  has  known  you 
and  yours  for  many  years.  I  am  aston- 
ished that  you  should  not  remember 
her.  Your  memory  is  getting  short." 

For  one  moment,  when  she  said  these 
words,  Arthur's  eyes  twitched  and 
wandered,  and  a  look  of  deep  anxiety 
came  over  his  deadly  pale  beautiful  face. 
He  was  himself  again  in  a  moment,  and 
said  : — 

"  Well,  a  man  with  his  brain  worked 
like  mine  cannot  remember  everything. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  him  that  his 
memory  is  breaking  and  his  mind  go- 
ing" ("his  manners  too/'  thought  Mrs. 
Jones)  "because  he  cannot  at  a  moment 
remember  the  name  of  an  old  mad  wo- 
man. I  remember  her  perfectly  well 
now,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  So  she 
would  not  have  the  great  Dawkins  to 
tea,  eh  1  Plucky  old  lady.  I  will  show 
her  how  I  appreciate  her  conduct  by 
going  and  having  tea  with  her  myself 
this  very  afternoon." 
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"Has  she  asked  you?"  said  Mrs. 
Jones. 

"  Not  she.    I  am  going  to  ask  myself." 

"  I  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Jones,  and  then  more 
eagerly,  "  Pray  don't  do  anything  so — 
so — rash. !  " 

"  Eude  begins  with  the  same  letter 
as  rash,"  said  Arthur ;  "  was  that  the 
real  word?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  not  at  all,"  replied 
Mrs.  Jones,  with  quite  as  much  empha- 
sis as  is  allowed  to  a  lady  in  these  times. 
"  But  I  wouldn't  go  if  I  were  in  your 
place." 

"Why  not  ?" 

"  Because,  if  I  wrere  in  your  place,  I 
should  not  think  of  doing  anything  of 
the  kind." 

Seeing  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  retired  be- 
hind the  bulwark  of  female  reiteration — 
and  a  terribly  strong  one  it  is — Arthur 
laughed,  and  departed  on  his  rather  rude 
and  self-sufficient  errand.  He  remem- 
bered Miss  Eaylock  well  enough  now, 
but  somehow  had  got  to  think  she  was 
dead.  There  are  some  old  people  whom 
we  always  hesitate  to  inquire  after  on 
our  return  to  our  native  village.  Arthur 
had  been  living  very  fast,  I  mean  intel- 
lectually fast,  and  Miss  Eaylock  had  got 
confused  in  his  mind  with  some  one 
else.  Things  did  get  confused  to  him 
now  sometimes ;  he  felt  it,  though  he 
would  not  acknowledge  it  to  himself; 
and  it  vexed  him,  and  made  him  angry. 
He  was  in  one  of  his  later  and  (may  I 
say  it  of  one  who  was  really  a  noble  per- 
son ?)  more  ill-conditioned  moods  when 
he  rang  at  Miss  Eaylock's  garden  gate. 

It  was  Miss  Eaylock's  love  of  beauty 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  made  her 
write  tales  at  all :  it  was  her  intense 
love  of  order  which  made  her  write 
them  so  well.  Having  retired  wisely  and 
nobly,  with  her  prestige  untouched,  from 
her  task  of  telling  the  beauty  of  order 
to  the  world  with  her  pen,  she  had 
expressed  it  to  herself  and  the  few 
friends  who  came  to  see  her  in  her 
house  and  her  garden.  People  for  whom 
even  the  Joneses  dared  not  ask  an  invi- 
tation to  tea  were  allowed  to  see  her 
garden, — a  maze  of  flowers,  from  the 


time  when  the  Christmas  roses  raised 
their  pale  heads  from  the  frosty  ground, 
to  the  time  when  the  last  chrysanthe- 
mum drooped  his  bold  head  before  the 

"  Hungry  wind  that  went  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  which  has  smelt  a  dead  child 
out," 

Of  the  exquisite  order  of  her  quaint 
little  cottage  we  need  not  speak  here. 
It  is  only  the  beauty  of  her  garden 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  This  old 
maid,  whose  pride  it  was  never  to  have 
had  a  lover,  had  an  intense  love  for 
certain  forms  of  beauty.  And  even  in 
her  devotion  to  her  flowers  you  found, 
when  you  came  to  know  her  well,  that 
the  old  feeling  in  favour  of  order  was 
stronger  than  the  almost  equally  strong 
feeling  for  ostentatious  gaudy  colouring. 
A  coreopsis  was  dearer  to  her  than  a 
prize  balsam, — the  perfect  folding  of  the 
old  moss-rose,  or  the  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison,  dearer  to  her  than  the  rich 
barbarity  of  colour  with  the  inferior  and 
lower  form  of  such  a  rose  as  Ophirie. 

It  was  high  summer-time  on  the  after- 
noon of  which  we  speak,  and  the  whole 
of  the  garden  flamed  and  blazed  with 
rows  and  piles  of  well-ordered  colour. 
What  little  green  there  was  was  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard  table ;  the  gravel, 
scarcely  less  smooth  than  the  grass,  was 
guiltless  of  a  leaf  or  a  straw  :  the  whole 
place  was  faint  with  a  thousand  scents, 
hot  and  quiet — one  vivid  blaze  of  bril- 
liant painting,  under  a  bright  summer 
sun :  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  alone- 
in  the  sunlight,  utterly  colourless  in 
face,  stood  Arthur  Silcote,  in  black  from 
head  to  foot,  a  wonderful  foil  to  all  the 
bright  colour  around  him. 

There  was  beauty  of  a  rare  kind,  and 
order  of  a  rare  kind,  in  him  too, — of  a 
rarer  and  higher  kind  than  any  which 
could  be  found  in  the  very  best  flower 
in  Miss  Eaylock's  garden.  But  Miss- 
Eaylock,  after  having  said  to  her  little 
maid  "Let  him  in,"  could  not  see  it, 
and  said,  looking  through  her  drawing- 
room  window,  "  Aha  !  my  young  gen- 
tleman !  and  so  you  are  there.  I  shall 
begin  to  believe  in  the  Princess's  table- 
rapping  soon ! " 

Arthur  was  let  in  by  the  door  which 
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led  into  the  garden,  and  took  his  soli- 
tary black  figure  from  among  the  bril- 
liant flowers  and  the  bright  sun  into 
the  dark  little  drawing-room  of  Miss 
RayJock.  The  common  or  combina- 
tion room  of  a  college  is  not  the  very 
best  place  for  studying  the  habits  and 
way.s  of  ladies,  but  Arthur's  nose  was  by 
this  time  sufficiently  educated  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  in  the  drawing-room 
of  a  lady.  There  was  nothing  to  guide 
him  to  any  conclusion  but  his  nose,  for, 
coming  out  of  the  brilliant  sun,  'and 
mor(;  brilliant  flowers,  his  eyes  were 
perfectly  useless  ;  his  ears  also  were  of 
very  little  use  to  him,  for  Miss  Raylock 
stood  up  perfectly  still  and  silent,  eyeing 
him  with  intense  curiosity,  like  a  cun- 
ning little  old  bird. 

"  How  much  do  you  know,  and  what 
is  th  3  amount  of  your  influence,  my  little 
gent  eman  ? "  she  said  to  herself,  but 
remained  silent  just  long  enough  to  give 
Arthur  time  to  see  that  he  had  done  a 
very  impertinent  thing.  Seeing  a  dim 
grey  figure  before  him,  and  feeling  that 
he  nust  go  through  with  his  adventure, 
he  of  course  spoke  first. 

"  I  have  come  to  pay  you  a  visit,  Miss 
Raybck." 

"  You  got  my  invitation  to  tea,  then  ? " 
said  the  old  lady ;  "  that  is  right." 

Arthur  felt  deeply  foolish,  but  he 
couk"  not  lie  in  the  very  least  degree 
unde :  any  circumstance  whatsoever.  He 
had  1  herefore  to  answer,  "  No." 

"  That  is  not  wonderful,"  said  the  in- 
exoreble  old  lady,  "seeing  that  it  never 
was  -vritten.  And,  though  I  certainly 
do  want  to  see  you,  yet  I  doubt  if  it 
wouL  1  ever  have  been  written.  I  don't 
like  7ou,  young  gentleman,  and  so  I 
warn  you  ;  shall  I  tell  you  why  1 " 

"  1  don't  think  we  should  gain  any- 
thing by  that,  Miss  Raylock,"  said  Ar- 
thur, laughing,  and  perfectly  at  his  ease. 
She  ^  ras  using  his  own  weapons,  and  he 
was  £  erfectly  at  home  with  them.  "  The 
reaso:  i  of  my  visit  here  is  very  simple. 
I  wa5  given  to  understand  that  your 
tea-di  inkings  were  very  exclusive  busi- 
nessei ,  and  I  determined  at  once  that  I 
woulc  drink  tea  with  you  uninvited.  I 
shouL  I  do  the  same  thing  (with  different 


tactics)  if  I  was  defied  to  appear  at  one 
of  the  Duchess  of  Cheshire's  balls." 

"  That  is  very  neat,"  said  Miss  Ray- 
lock  ;  "  at  least,  very  neat  for  a  Silcote. 
The  Duchess  of  Cheshire  and  myself,  as 
leaders  of  exclusion,  would,  you  imply, 
be  both  flattered  by  having  their  Olym- 
pus scaled  by  such  a  giant  as  yourself." 

"  That  is  not  quite  so  neat  as  my 
pretty  speech,  my  dear  madam ;  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  in  real  life 
badinage  rapidly  deteriorates  in  point 
after  the  first  few  retorts,  and  the  common 
room  is  not  a  bad  school  for  repartee. 
Suppose  we  drop  it.  The  question  is, 
have  I  earned  my  tea  by  my  impudence?'7 

"  You  have." 

"  Then  ring  the  bell,  if  you  can  see 
where  it  is ;  and  let  there  be  peace  be- 
tween us." 

He  had  calculated  on  her  being 
amused  and  pleased  by  his  "  bump- 
tiousness," and  he  had  reckoned  right. 
Besides,  he  knew  the  old  lady  was 
fond  of  celebrities  (her  "  Recollec- 
tions" prove  that),  and  he  was  in  his 
way  an  eminent  man.  She  began  to 
feel  friendly  towards  him,  and  had  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  him.  She  con- 
fessed to  herself  that,  if  her  object  had 
been  to  match  her  brains  against  his, 
she  would  have  felt  afraid.  Her  object 
only  was  to  speak  of  certain  things  and 
names,  and  see  how  they  affected  him. 
They  were  very  soon  quite  comfortable 
together.  She  was  a  shrewd  and  pleasant 
talker,  in  addition  to  being  a  wonder- 
fully well-posted  woman.  Lord  Balliol, 
who  at  one  time  that  afternoon  really 
had  half  forgotten  about  her,  found 
that  she  was  very  pleasant,  and  that  he 
was  enjoying  himself.  Italy  was  the 
subject  she  chose  to  stick  to,  and,  the 
shrewd  Arthur  believed,  because  he  had 
never  been  there,  and  she  wanted  to 
show  off.  But  she  showed  off  very 
charmingly ;  so  much  so  that  when  she 
said,  "  Did  you  notice  my  flowers  ? "  he 
was  rather  sorry  that  she  had  changed 
the  conversation. 

"  I  noticed  them,  and  they  were  very 
beautiful.  Stay,  that  is  fagon  de  parler. 
They  were  too  gaudy;  almost  barbari- 
cally  gaudy." 
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"You  are  right,"  she  said.  "But, 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and  your 
eyes  get  dim,  and  your  bones  get  cold, 
you  will  pine,  as  I  do,  for  colours  and 
warmth,  even  though  it  be  barbaric. 
These  horrible  long  English  winters, 
without  light,  without  colour,  without 
warmth,  make  one  sigh  for  the  delicious 
winters  of  Italy." 

And,  though  the  old  lady  spoke  of 
dimmed  eyes  and  chilled  bones,  her  eyes 
were  as  bright  and  as  inquisitive  as  a 
jackdaw's,  and  her  attitude  of  intense 
curiosity  spoke  of  anything  but  a  rheu- 
matic old  age.  The  room  perhaps  was 
too  dark  for  Arthur  to  notice  this,  and 
he  only  said,  "I  wonder  you  don't  go 
to  Italy,  Miss  Raylock.  You  have  spent 
the  winter  there,  then  I" 

11  One  or  two,"  she  said,  sitting  back 
in  her  chair.  "  One  very  pleasant  one. 
Let  me  see.  Whom  did  we  have  at 
Florence  that  year?  Let  me  speak 
slowly,  and  remember.  There  were 
Pozzo  Argentine,  and  your  father,  and 
your  aunt  the  Princess,  and  Castelnuovo : 
one  ought  to  put  the  lady  before  the 
gentleman,  though,"  and  here  she 
watched  him  intensely;  "and  their 
factotum,  Kriegsthurm,  who  murdered 
the  postillion," — (speaking  very  slow 
here) — "  at  least  he  was  proved  not  to 
have  murdered  him ;  but  then,  as  we  all 
believed  he  did,  it  was  very  charming 
and  romantic  to  have  a  man  we  knew 
to  be  an  Austrian,  and  whom  we  thought 
to  be  a  murderer,  as  major-domo  ;  but 
I  am  getting  below-stairs.  We  novel- 
ists, you  know,  study  all  ranks  in  life 
from  duty.  And  then  we  had  Symple- 
gadesi,  the  Greek — a  charming  person, 
but,  I  fear,  a  sad  rogue.  How  he  got 
his  name  together  I  leave  to  a  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Balliol.  And  then  there 
were  the  Hathertons,  from  Boston — most 
charming  specimens  of  the  very  best 
kind  of  Americans,  and  the  Lennoxes, 
from  New  Orleans — equally  charming  : 
and,  last  not  least,  my  dear  old  friend, 
Count  Frangipanni,  the  patriot.  You 
know  him,  of  course  ?  " 

Arthur  did  not.  She  saw  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  of  these  people 
except  his  father  and  aunt.  She  went 


on.  There  was  another  name  she  kept 
in  reserve,  and  she  watched  for  the 
effect  of  it  carefully. 

"We  had  a  very  pleasant  winter,  I 
assure  you.  I  suppose  it  is  wrong  for 
English  artists,  authors,  poets,  and  so 
on,  to  leave  these  muddy  skies  for 
clearer  ones ;  but  they  do.  Heine  twits 
us  with  it.  Our  best  poetess  is  there 
now,  saying  all  kinds  of  things  about 
the  future  of  Italy  to  English  ears, 
when  she  might  be  as  well  employed  in 
singing  the  wrongs  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  at  home.  However,  I  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  my  time.  I 
had  a  charming  old  villa — not  at  all 
like  Dickens's  'Pink  Jail' — and  used  to 
receive,  these  people.  They  are  uncom- 
fortable, though,  those  Italian  country 
houses,  in  winter.  There  is  no  prepa- 
ration for  cold.  A  place  like  Ufton  is 
worth  all  of  them  together  in  winter. 
Do  you  know  Ufton  ?" 

"  I  know  it  well.  I  should  think 
that  Samuel  Reade  must  have  painted 
1  Sprites'  Hall '  or  '  The  Haunted  House ' 
from  it." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Miss  Eay- 
lock. "  You  do  know  Ufton,  do  you  ? 
And  how,  for  instance  1 " 

"  I  am  much  interested  in  St.  Mary's 
College  in  Hampshire,  and  that  is  the 
nearest  great  house  to  it.  I  know  it 
well — a  place  of  bats  and  owls ;  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  what  they 
call  a  Tudor  country-house  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"  How  far  is  it  from  the  college  ?" 

"  About  six  miles." 

"Do  you  know  that  the  upholsterers 
are  in  it,  and  that  they  are  doing  it  up 
— that  the  owner  is  coming  back  V 

"No.  I  have  heard  nothing,  and 
care  to  know  nothing  about  it.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  lose  the  run  of  the  grounds 
now." 

"  You  at  all  events  know  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  who  is  coming  back 
from  Italy  to  live  there  ? " 

"  I  can't  say  I  can  remember  it." 

"  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory." 

She  looked  more  keenly  than  ever  at 
him  now.  He  only  answered,  without 
any  change  of  feature,  "  Hah  !  descend- 
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ant  of  the  man  who  wrote  '  Morte  D'  Ar- 
thur,' I  suppose.  Is  he  an  old  goose  1 
I'll  make  him  believe  about  the  '  Morte 
D' Arthur/  and  get  the  run  of  the  place 
again." 

"  Then  you  never  heard  of  him  ?" 

"  Never  in  my  life,"  said  Arthur. 

"  He  knows  nothing,"  thought  Miss 
Ray  lock  ;  and  she  began  to  get  impa- 
tient. "  Have  you  any  influence  over 
youi?  aunt  the  Princess  V  she  said. 

"  A  little.  But  what  degree  of  influ- 
ence?" 

"  Can  you  prevent  her  doing  a  silly 
thing?" 

"No.     Can  you?" 

"  I  don't  want  repartee ;  I  want  sense. 
Can  you  prevent  her  going  to  Ufton,  or 
going  to  Italy,  or  going  to  Vienna? 
Can  you  prevent  your  father  from  maun- 
dering and  daundering  down  in  his 
idleness  to  that  foolish  college  ?  There, 
you  are  no  use  whatever  ;  but  can  you 
take  a  message  ?  Give  Mr.  Betts  my 
most;  respectful  compliments,  •  and  tell 
him  that  I  expect  him  here  to  tea  at 
five  o'clock  to-morrow.  I  have  not  the 
hone  air  of  his  acquaintance,  I  allow;  but 
thero,  I  am  a  lone  unprotected  woman, 
and  ohis  interview  has  been  scandalously 
long.  If  our  dear  neighbours  say  any- 
thing unpleasant  about  it,  remember,  on 
your  honour,  that  it  was  of  your  seek- 
ing. Go  along  with  you,  Master  Ox- 
ford, and  don't  tread  on  my  flower-beds. 
Send,  me  Betts,  will  you?  Send  me 
Bett.s." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN    WHICH    DORA   DISCOVERS   A   SECRET. 

THE  beds  at  Silcotes  were  more  com- 
fortable than  the  beds  of  St.  Mary's  ; 
and  besides  there  was  no  eight  o'clock 
chapol  there,  and  indeed  no  apology  or 
substitute  for  anything  of  the  sort. 
Arth  ar,  in  his  earlier  and  more  vigorous 
development,  had  certainly  tried  prayers, 
but  habit  had  been  against  him,  and 
had  beaten  even  him.  Nay,  the  great 
English  institution  of  breakfast  was  in 
that  establishment  a  mere  form,  so  di- 
luted that,  when  the  house  was  full  of 


such  people  as  still  cared  to  go  there 
for  the  shooting,  it  was  merely  changed, 
by  a  little  vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  the  butler,  into  lunch.  No  times 
were  kept  in  that  house  before  seven 
o'clock,  and  then  woe  be  to  the  man 
who  was  late  down  to  dinner,  and  cared 
for  soup. 

I  believe  that  the  first  thing  which 
an  English  schoolboy  looks  forward  to, 
when  he  comes  to  you  for  the  holidays, 
is  a  regular  good  lie  in  bed  of  a  morning, 
—a  "  swink"  I  think  they  call  it ;  at  all 
events  they  used  to  call  it  so.  Ask  the 
next  young  gentleman  you  have  over  to 
spend  his  vacation  with  you  at  what 
hour  he  would  wish  to  be  called.  If  I 
am  wrong  he  will  no  doubt  correct  me. 
And  again  your  sailor  fresh  from  a 
voyage,  or  your  traveller  pressed  for 
time,  will  inform  the  schoolboy  as  to  the 
great  fact  that  there  is  nothing  like  bed 
of  a  morning.  Charles  Lamb  again,  a 
man  from  whom  I  am  informed  there  is 
no  appeal  just  now,  goes  with  them,  or 
I  should  say  went  with  them,  and  lay 
abed  till  he  chose  to  get  up. 

It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  for 
James  to  lie  long  and  sleep  heavily  the 
morning  after  the  storm,  and  when  he 
awoke  it  was  with  a  start,  and  with  his 
old  keen  swift  look  around  him,  for  he 
felt  in  his  sleep  that  some  one  was  look- 
ing at  him,  and  lo  !  the  Squire  himself 
sitting  on  the  bed,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  a  large  clumsy  key. 

"  Hallo  !"  cried  the  Squire,  "you  can't 
have  much  on  your  conscience  if  you 
sleep  like  that.  I  have  been  staring  at 
you  ever  so  long.  I  am  going  out  all 
da}'-,  and  so  I  have  brought  you  the  key." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  James,  not 
quite  clear  as  to  what  key  it  was. 

"  Yes,"  said  Silcote.  "  I  have  kept 
it  locked  up  ever  since  she  went.  I  had 
a  great  respect  for  your  mother.  A 
downright  plain-spoken  woman,  but  a 
lady,  a  perfect  lady.  Do  you  see  much 
of  her  now  ? 

"  I  have  never  seen  her,  sir,  since  the 
day  she  left  me  at  school." 

"  So  she  has  stuck  to  her  resolution," 
thought  the  Squire  j  "a  most  remarkable 
woman  !  She  has  taken  what  I  said 
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somewhat  too  literally. — Do  you  ever 
hear  from  her  1 " 

"  Once  every  year,  just  merely  tell- 
ing me  to  be  steady,  and  saying  we 
shall  meet  some  day." 

"  And  where  is  she,  and  what  is  she 
doing  f 

"  I  have  no  idea." 

"  Indeed  !  was  there  no  postmark 
on  the  letter  1 " 

"  Only  London,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
don't  happen  to  know  where  they  are  1 
I  should  like  to  see  my  father  again." 

"  Very  creditable.  But  I  have  no 
idea.  A  few  days  after  you  went  to 
school  they  came  to  the  steward  with 
their  key,  carrying  heavy  bundles.  And 
they  walked  off  eastward,  and  were  lost 
in  a  mist,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
not  a  word  has  been  heard  of  them. 
Do  you  think  you  would  remember 
her?" 

"  I  am  very  doubtful  of  it,  sir.  And 
J  fear  she  would  not  know  me." 

Silcote  laughed.  "  Not  much  fear  of 
that,"  he  said.  "  But  I  will  go.  I  have 
one  of  my  riding  fits  on,  and  shan't  be 
at  home  before  dinner.  By  the  by,  if 
you  were  to  bring  your  mind  to  bear  on 
getting  up  it  might  be  as  well,  for  it  is 
past  eleven,"  and,  laying  the  key  on  the 
bed,  he  went  away. 

James  came  thoughtfully  down  stairs, 
and  found  that  the  breakfast-room  was 
empty,  and  that  the  others  had  all 
breakfasted  and  dispersed ;  there  was 
only  one  plate  laid,  and  on  it  a  letter 
addressed  to  him. 

It  was  in  an  easy  running  business 
hand,  with  boldly  emphatic  initial  letters 
and  tails.  It  was  as  follows  : 

"HONOURED  SIR, — Thinking  that  it 
would  save  time  if  you  would  kindly 
put  me  in  possession  of  the  address  of 
your  mother,  Mrs.  Sugden,  I  venture 
to  ask  you  for  it.  I  go  to  London  by 
the  next  train ;  and  so  perhaps  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  telegraph  it  to  my 
employers,  Messrs.  Barret  and  Hall, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Melds.  I  see  now  that  I 
was  wrong  not  to  have  asked  you  for 
it  last  night,  when  we  stood  face  to 
face ;  but  I  was  a  little  put  out  by 


finding  she  had  left  Beechwood.    Apolo- 
gising for  giving  you  so  much  trouble 
through  my  neglect, 
"  I  remain, 

"Your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 
"  GEORGE  THOMPSON." 

His  old  friend,  the  young  servant, 
evidently  detailed  for  the  service  by 
collusion  with  the  butler,  brought  in 
breakfast  alone.  This  breakfast  was  a 
most  sumptuous  and  elaborate  piece  of 
business.  Silcote  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
this  youth,  and  probably  gave  some  hint 
about  his  being  royally  entertained  :  at 
all  events,  he  was  so  entertained,  and 
with  no  one  but  his  old  friend  to  wait 
on  him.  His  first  act,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  on  seeing  the  coast  perfectly  clear, 
was  to  shake  hands  with  his  old  friend, 
and  look  at  him  admiringly.  They  then 
lapsed  into  conversation. 

"  Who  brought  this  letter,  Joe?"  he 
asked. 

"  A  messenger  from  the  Eed  Lion 
at  Newby,  the  first  thing  this  morning." 

"  It  is  to  ask  about  my  mother's  ad- 
dress," said  James. 

"You  had  best  send  it  to  them  at 
once.  He  is  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  seems 
to  have  come,  in  the  first  instance,  after 
Miss  Lee.  But,  when  he  found  he  was 
close  to  Beechwood,  he  drove  down  to 
the  Bull,  late  as  it  was,  and  knocked 
them,  up,  asking  where  Mrs.  Sugden 
lived.  And  they  told  him  they  didn't 
know,  and  that  nobody  knew ;  for  that 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  gone 
away  this  five  year.  And  then  he 
cussed^owdacious,  he^did.  And  he  had 
sixpenn'orth  of  rum  hot,  and  he  give 
the  driver  half  a  pint  of  beer,  and  he 
got  in  and  he  drove  off,  cussing  like  one 
o'clock.  Your  mother'  has  come  into 
some  property,  in  my  opinion ;  and  you 
had  best  let  them  lawyers  know  where 
she  is,  or  they'll  put  the  whole  of  it 
into  Chancery,  to  make  business ;  and 
then  a  fine  lot  your  mother  will  ever 
see  of  it.  Eat  some  more  of  that  ome- 
lette ;  and  don't  let  out  that  we  was 
familiar  together.  Hogworth  "  (the 
butler)  "warned  me  that  he'd  like  to 
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caichme  at  it ;  and  he  is  a  tartar.  But 
I  !  lave  been  doing  on  it  all  the  same, 
yo'i  see.  So  long  as  you  don't  mind, 
I'l  chance  all  about  he." 

•'  I  mind,  old  fellow  1 "  said  James, 
quickly;  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  snob  1 " 

:t  Never  a  bit,"  said  the  other.  "  Only 
I  laust  say,  in  self-defence,  that  you  do 
look  the  gentleman  all  over.  And  so  I 
was  a  bit  scared.  There  !  Now,  how 
is  your  mother?  Your  mother  was  a 
kind  and  good  woman  to  me/' 

:'  I  don't  know,"  replied  James.  "  I 
have  never  set  eyes  on  her  since  the  day 
I  vent  to  school." 

"  Never  seen  your  mother !  Well,  I 
suppose  we  all  get  over  that  sort  of 
thing  in  time.  But  I  always  was  a 
yoking  mammy-bleater  j  and  I  thought 
yoi  were  in  the  same  boat.  Why,  I 
never  see  a  boy  that  hankered  after  his 
mother  more  than  what  you  did.  Not 
tin  it  you  ever  wanted  pluck,  any  more 
tliun  me.  Do  you  remember  your  turn 
up  with  Bates  of  the  Blue  Lion,  the 
time  his  gang  came  after  the  Squire's 
phsasaiits,  and  found  Captain  Tom  at 
home,  and  your  father  awake  1 " 

•'  I  remember, "  said  James. 

•'  Pluck  don't  go  by  a  chap's  caring 
for  his  mother.  I've  had  two  or  three 
rough-and- tumbles  ;  one  only  three 
months  ago,  over  that  question.  But  I 
th<  >ught  you  was — so  to  put  it — in  that 
lim  yourself.  You  heard  about  Sam 
Bates,  of  course  ?" 

•'  No." 

'  Lor,  you  gentlemen  hear  nothing. 
H(  has  married  Mrs.  Vidley,  of  the 
Be  ir  ;  and  he  has  sold  his  fishing-nets, 
all  except  the  long  flew  ;  and  he  has 
sol  1  his  dogs,  all  except  Nip  the  white 
teirier  with  the  black  ear,  that  is  up 
sti  1,  in  spite  of  age,  to  fight  for  the 
championship,  and  that  bustin'  old 
Ini  cher,  Bobby ;  and  he  has  sold  all  his 
ferrets,  except  the  two  white  uns  ;  and 
he  has  sold  all  his  guns,  except  his  new 
Pr  inch  breechloader ;  and  all  his  game- 
ne's,  except  his  big  partridge-net,  for 
wl  ich  there  was  no  customer,  and  a 
do  -,en  or  so  of  rabbit-nets  for  the  accom- 
modation of  customers  and  neighbours: 
anl  he  is  a  reformed  character  alto- 


gether. He  has  taken  out  a  spirit- 
licence,  and  gone  into  the  coal-trade, 
and  is  churchwarden,  and  heads  the 
opposition  to  the  rector  in  the  matter 
of  chanting  the  Canticles,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rector  refusing  to  give 
eighteenpence  a  ton  for  the  coals  for  the 
charities  over  and  above  the  usual  price 
He  is  up  to  all  manner  of  games,  I  tell 
you-  We  must  have  Mr.  Arthur  down 
on  him  soon.  But  about  your  mother  ? 
You  had  better  send  them  that  ad- 
dress." 

How  little  had  he  thought  of  her  ? 
That  is  not  our  business.  Less,  actually, 
than  the  Squire.  One  cannot  give  names 
to  every  phase  of  human  passion.  Can 
any  one  ?  One  can  only  speak  of  what 
one  knows,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
the  advance  of  human  knowledge  if 
every  one  were  as  honest  as  that.  If  one 
speaks  of  a  sentimental  fact,  however 
immensely  important,  one  will  be  ac- 
cused of  sentimentalism.  One  must  grin 
and  bear  it.  There  came  on  this  lad 
James,  all  in  one  moment,  a  gush  of 
intense  tenderness  for  his  mother.  (I 
use  the  words  handiest  to  me.  They 
are  unclassical,  but  they  are  awfully 
true  :  ask  the  first  American  you  meet). 
His  remembrance  of  his  mother  came 
on  him  suddenly,  and  seemed  to  flood 
his  soul ;  but  the  flood  never  poured 
out  of  his  eyes.  He  was  not  of  the 
crying  sort.  He  walked  out  on  the 
terrace  perfectly  dry-eyed.  But  there  was 
a  pang,  a  spasm,  at  his  heart,  which  told 
him  that  he  had  most  basely  forgotten 
the  pleasantest  companion,  the  wisest 
friend,  the  most  loving  overlooker  of 
defects,  the  most  gentle,  kindly,  and 
honest  critic,  that  ever  man  had.  He 
had  forgotten  his  mother :  and  here 
was  Dora,  advancing  from  among  the 
flower-beds, — good  honest  Dora — per- 
fectly ready  to  take  her  place. 

This  boy  and  girl  were  very  fond  of 
one  another.  Boys  and  girls  do  get 
very  fond  of  one  another  even  at  that 
early  age  ;  but  we  have  not  much  to  do 
with  that ;  we  have  more  to  do  with 
older  folk.  So  much  we  must  say, 
however — that  Dora  was  determined  to 
spend  a  long  day  in  his  company,  and 
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found  him  in  this  low  and  most  pro- 
perly penitential  frame  of  mind  about 
his  mother.  She  had  expected  to  find 
him  in  a  holiday  mood,  charmed  and 
full  of  wonder  at  the  glories  of  Silcotes, 
ready  to  give  up  the  day  to  her,  and 
wander  away,  sketching  and  romancing, 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  forest  to 
the  swampiest  island  on  the  river.  He 
was  prepared  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  told  her  everything,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  her  to  go  with  him  and  look 
at  the  old  cottage.  She  encouraged 
him  in  his  mood,  pointed  out  to  him 
how  heartlessly  he  had  behaved,  and 
consented  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  old  cottage,  of  which  he  held 
the  key  in  his  hand.  Did  she  know 
that  this  bright-eyed  young  artist-lad 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  com- 
panions in  the  world  1  Did  she  know 
that  he  had  a  shrewd  tongue  in  his 
head,  and  that  she  was  a  little  bit  afraid 
of  it  ?  Did  she  rejoice  at  getting  an 
advantage  over  him,  and  having  quieted 
his  tongue  for  one  day  at  least ;  getting 
him  in  his  best  and  most  sentimental 
mood  ?  All  this  is  quite  possible,  be- 
cause she  was  a  very  clever  young  lady 
indeed.  She  immediately  agreed  to  go 
to  the  old  cottage  with  him. 

A  very  sharp,  shrewd,  and  keen 
young  lady  indeed,  with  a  naturally 
quick  intellect,  with  great  personal 
courage  and  determination,  all  of  which 
qualities  had  been  considerably  shar- 
pened by  the  hand-to-mouth  life  she  had 
led  in  her  father's  house  in  Lancaster 
Square, — pure,  noble,  good  in  every 
way,  yet  not  without  knowledge  of  evil. 
A  girl  brought  up  by  a  Miss  Lee, 
among  housemaids,  is  not  without  a 
knowledge  of  evil,  although  they  may 
hate  evil  more  deeply  than  if  they 
were  ignorant  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  deserted  cottage  ? 
Samuel  Eeade  has  given  us  more  than  one 
deserted  mansion :  and  pathetic  and  beau- 
tiful they  are  indeed.  But  to  me  (pos- 
sibly because  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  artizan  and  labouring  class  so  inti- 
mately all  my  life)  a  deserted  cottage  is 
more  romantic  than  a  deserted  mansion. 
The  desolation  of  the  Tilney  Hall  estate 


is  one  thing,  the  ruin  of  a  small  cottage 
is  another.  The  revenues  of  the  Tilney 
estate  still  are  paid  in  by  the  farmers, 
and  there  are  heirs,  and  the  property 
will  recover,  and  a  new  house  will  be 
built.  There  is  hope  there.  But  in  a 
deserted  cottage  the  element  of  hope  is 
wanting.  A  new  six-roomed  brick  one 
may  be  built,  and  it  will  be  better  for 
all  parties,  but  the  old  folks  are  gone — 
to  the  workhouse.  One  seldom  sees 
such  a  thing,  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
London,  but  one  does  sometimes. 

Again,  when  you  see  a  deserted  cot- 
tage you  see  that  you  have  come  to  the 
very  lowest  verge  of  ruin.  The  hare  is 
very  near  the  hearthstone. 

One  seldom  sees  such  a  thing  on  the 
most  neglected  estate,  but  these  two 
young  people  saw  one  that  day,  and  it 
was  a  great  contrast  to  the  well-kept 
gardens  of  Silcotes.  The  garden  was  a 
jungle.  The  roses  had  grown  till  they 
could  flower  no  longer ;  the  lilies  had 
spread  out  from  their  roots  till  they  were 
a  mere  mass  of  yellow  flowerless  vege- 
tation ;  the  lavender  was  represented  by 
a  few  sticks  ;  while  the  tea-shrub  had 
tangled  itself  over  the  porch,  until  it 
had  broken  the  frail  wood,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  lower  your  head  as  you  put 
the  key  in  the  door. 

"It  is  awfully  lonely  here,"  said 
James.  "  I  knew  every  plant  and 
flower ;  they  were  like  living  things  to 
me.  And  now  they  are  all  stretching 
out  their  arms  at  us,  and  speaking.  Do 
you  hear  them  1  " 

"  JSTo.     What  do  they  say  1 " 

"Neglect!     Neglect!" 

"  Quite  right,  if  they  do,"  said  Dora, 
"You  are 'getting  foolish,  getting  too 
artistic.  Open  the  door,  and  let  me 
in!" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  James. 

"Well,  I  am  with  you,  and  I  am 
cortainly  not  afraid.  What  are  you 
afraid  of?" 

"Suppose,  when  you  opened  that 
door,  and  went  into  that  deserted  house, 
you  were  to  see  my  mother  standing- 
waiting  for  us  beside  the  cold  hearth  ? 
What  effect  would  that  have  on  you, 
Dora  ? " 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  I  should  be  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits.  But  I'll  chance 
it ;  all  the  more  because  I  know  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  at  all  likely  to 
taka  place." 

<;  Do  you  belive  in  ghosts  ?  " 

<:  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do.  It  is  very 
lamentable  and  humiliating;  but,  if  iny 
Aunt  Mary  had  been  your  aunt,  you 
woidd  do  the  same." 

'•  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  my 
mother's  ghost  the  moment  we  enter 
that,  door,"  said  James. 

'  But  she  isn't  dead,"  said  Dora. 

"  That  don't  matter,"  said  James. 

"  Don't  it  1 "  said  Dora.  "  Well,  there 
is  oue  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Give 
me  the  key,  and  let  me  go  in  first.  You 
are  actually  frightening  me  now,  with 
your  nonsense.  Give  me  the  key,  and 
let  us  go  in.  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

She  took  the  key  from  him,  and  with 
a  little  difficulty  opened  the  door,  and 
they  passed  in  together.  There  was  no 
ghost  to  be  seen.  A  certain  kind  of 
spider,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
identify,  had  spun  great  webs  in  every 
available  part  of  the  little  kitchen — a 
sort  of  spider  who,  it  strikes  one,  is  con- 
tented with  very  small  gains,  say  three 
per  cent.;  contented  with  one  or  two 
wandering'  flies  in  a  twelvemonth ;  quite 
distinct  from  your  speculative  devil- 
may-care  autumnal  spider,  who  spreads 
his  net  in  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
goes  in  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  late  blue- 
bottles— a  short  life,  and  a  merry  one. 
Likewise  there  was  a  toad,  who  cast  his 
beautiful  eyes  up  to  these  two  beautiful 
young  creatures,  as  if  asking  what  they, 
in  all  the  power  of  their  youth  and  their 
beauty,  meant  to  do  with  him,  the  care- 
ful old  keeper  of  this  neglected  house. 

Dust — dull  grey  dust,  everywhere ;  on 
the  lloor,  on  the  solitary  dresser,  the  last 
of  the  fixtures,  on  the  jambs  of  the  win- 
dow.;, everywhere.  A  dull  grey  colour 
of  dust,  like^.  discoloured  London  snow, 
settled  down  over  everything;  a  grey 
dust  which  had  toned  down  everything 
like  wood  colour  everywhere,  except  in 
one  place.  Among  the  grey  ashes  of  the 
long  cold  hearth  lay  irregular  pieces  of 
papc  r,  some  only  torn,  some  half  burnt. 


And  Dora  saw  them ;  and  she  spread 
herself  before  the  fireplace  to  the  full 
expanse  of  her  crinoline,  and  she  said — • 

"James,  my  dear,  where  is  the  little 
room  in  which  you  were  sleeping  when 
you  were  roused  by  the  poachers  1  You 
remember.  Our  first  introduction,  you 
know.  I  should  very,  very  much  like 
to  see  it." 

"  Up  aloft  here,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right,"  said  James.  "  Come  up,  and 
let  me  show  you  the  old  place." 

"  I  am  a  little  tired,"  said  Dora,  "  and 
should  like  to  sit  still.  Go  up  your- 
self ;  I  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  up 
alone.  You  may  come  down  and  fetch 
me  up  when  you  choose." 

He  had  hardly  got  on  the  first  stair 
when  she  began  to  turn  over  the  half 
torn,  half  burnt  letters  which  lay  amidst 
the  ashes.  She  was  shrewd  and  keen, 
and  had  heard  the  servants  talk  and 
joke,  both  at  Silcotes  and  at  Lancaster 
Square.  The  first  glance  at  these  letters 
showed  her  that  there  was  a  mystery 
here  for  which  she  was  utterly  unpre- 
pared. The  letters  were  all  in  one  hand- 
writing— and  it  was  not  the  writing  she 
expected  to  find  by  any  means, — they 
were  in  the  large  bold  hand  of  her 
uncle  Thomas  ;  and  were  many  of  them 
signed  by  his  name. 

CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

AND    KEEPS   IT   TO   HERSELF. 

"  AND,"  thought  out  poor  Dora,  while 
James  was  lumbering  about  overhead, 
"  if  he  ever  finds  out  this  truth,  he  is  a 
ruined  man  for  life.  I'll  bum  them 
all." 

One  must  do  her  the  credit  to  say 
that  she  was  a  wonderfully  shrewd  and 
determined  girl.  There  was  no  chance 
of  getting  fire  within  half  a  mile.  James 
was  in  a  very  sentimental  mood  about 
his  mother;  and  she  knew  that  the 
moment  he  noticed  these  old  letters  he 
would  wish  to  read  them.  Yet  she, 
without  fire,  was  entirely  determined 
that  they  should  be  burnt  without  being 
read. 
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He  came  slowly  down  after  a  little 
•while,  and  she  began  at  him. 

"  How  dreadfully  close  the  room 
smells  :  like  a  vault." 

"  But  there  are  no  dead  men  here," 
said  James.  "Your  nose  is  too  aris- 
tocratic, Dora.  We  are  well  enough  used 
to  this  close  smell." 

"  And  to  low  fever,"  replied  Dora. 
V  Fudge ;  don't  begin  the  dramatic  re- 
partee style  of  conversation  just  now. 
It  is  very  pleasant,  I  don't  doubt,  when 
you  always  get  the  best  of  it ;  which 
you,  by  the  way,  never  do.  As  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  human  thoughts  from  one 
soul  to  another,  I  should  say  that  the 
epigrammatic  form  of  dialogue  was 
weaker,  shallower,  and  sillier  than  any 
other.  If  any  true  souls  ever  got  en 
rapport  through  dramatic  dialogue,  they 
must  have  been  the  souls  of  two  most 
incalculably  shallow  geese.  I  say  that 
the  place  smells  like  a  vault.  And  so 
it  does.  You  say  that  there  are  no  dead 
men  here,  but  there  are  dead  folks' 
memories.  Dead  folks  had  much  better 
be  burnt.  When  I  die  I  shall  go  in  for 
incremation." 

"  You  had  better  go  in  for  it  before, 
or  you  will  find  it  too  late.  Who  is 
talking  nonsense  now  ?"  asked  James. 

"  I  am ;  but  that  is  no  business  of 
yours.  The  place  smells  of  dead  folks' 
bones,  and  I  hate  the  smell.  I  wish 
'you  would  light  your  pipe,  James. 
Don't  say  you  have  not  got  one,  because 
I  know  better." 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  like  smoking  1 " 

"  I  like  it  here.  Light  your  pipe,  and 
let  us  have  a  comfortable  talk.  And  it 
is  cold.  Cannot  we  light  a  fire  ?" 

James,  like  most  schoolboys  in  these 
days,  was  provided  with  a  pipe,  tobacco, 
and  matches.  He  very  soon  lit  his  pipe, 
and  began  smoking.  When  he  had 
smoked  for  a  minute  or  two  he  said — 

"I  always  thought  that  you  spoke 
the  truth." 

"  So  I  do,"  said  Dora,  looking  sadly 
guilty. 

'•As  in  the  present  instance,"  said 
James.  "Well,  I  have  lit  my  pipe, 
which  was  the  first  thing  you  asked  me 
to  do ;  and,  as  for  the  second,  I  will  do 


it  for  you  directly.  You  want  a  little 
fire  to  warm  you.  I  will  make  it  with 
those  half  torn,  half  burnt  letters  of  my 
mother's  which  are  lying  among  the 
ashes,  and  about  which  you  have  been 
trying  to  deceive  me." 

There  was  not  much  which  was 
romantic  about  Dora.  "  The  onlj  fat 
Silcote  since  the  Fall,"  Miss  Eaylock 
called  her  once.  But  "the  only  fat 
Silcote'since  the  Fall "  did  become,  on 
this  occasion,  somewhat  romantic  and 
powerful.  This  is  the  spectacle  of  a  fat 
good-natured  girl,  standing  before  a  fire- 
place, and  scolding  a  schoolboy;  but 
hear  what  she  said,  with  her  finger 
pointed  at  him,  as  he  lounged  against 
the  table  smoking,  and  then  judge. 

"  You  are  right  about  my  having  tried 
to  deceive  you,  and  my  having  failed. 
You  are  right  about  those  letters  refer- 
ring to  your  mother,  but  you  shall  never 
see  them,  and  for  two  reasons  : — first, 
because  I  will  prevent  you  by  sheer 
force;  and,  secondly,  because  you  daren't 
look  at  them.  How  dare  you  read  your 
mother's  letters  1 " 

The  pipe  was  put  out  now;  but  he 
threw  a  box  of  matches  on  the  damp 
brick  floor  at  Dora's  feet,  and  went  out. 
He  waited  for  her  outside  in  the  beech 
wood,  and  they  walked  together,  down 
hill,    towards  the  river,   side   by  side, 
silent  for  a  time.     He   spoke  first,  for 
she  was  resolute  in  silence. 
"  What  was  in  those  letters  7  " 
"  How  should  I  know  ? "  said  Dora. 
"  Did  not  you  read  them  then  1 " 
"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  reading 
other  people's  letters.     I  may  be  deceit- 
ful, but  I  never  do  that." 

"  Then  why  did  you  keep  me  from 
seeing  them  ? " 

"Because  on  every  ground  it  was 
infinitely  less  your  business  than  any  one 
else's.  And,  mind  you,  I  have  been 
accused  of  deceit  to-day,  and  I  don't 
like  it.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  you 
know,  and  you  shall  have  the  truth  in 
future,  I  promise  vou.  But  I  knew  the 
handwriting,  and*!  was  determined  that 
you  should  not  see  it.  How  much  do 
you  like  that  ?  We  were  brought  into 
the  world,  James,  to  disagree,  and  I 
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think  only  to  love  one  another •  the 
betl  er  for  our  disagreements.  We  have 
bee  u  brought  up  in  hard  schools,  James, 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  one 
another.  Now  for  the  river." 

They  got  a  boat,  these  two,  and  rowed 
together  miles  and  miles  down  the 
plegsant  reaches,  and  among  the  beau- 
tiful islands  of  the  river.  And  Dora, 
whc  had  thus  early  made  it  part  of  the 
scheme  of  her  life  to  know  everything 
and  do  everything,  must,  among  other 
thii.gs,  learn  to  row.  And  James  had 
to  leach  her,  and  steer,  which,  on  the 
whcle,  was  very  pleasant.  When  she 
looked  out  of  the  boat  to  see  how  her 
sculls  were  getting  on,  he  would  say, 
"Eyes  in  the  boat  now;  look  at  me." 
When  she,  in  her  pains  taking  efforts 
bit  ier  lower  lip,  he  said,  "  Don't  make 
faces  j  put  your  mouth  straight,  you 
know,  and  look  at  me  ; "  and  she  pouted 
her  mouth  out  prettily  enough,  and 
looked  at  him.  And  when  he  said, 
"Now  mind  about  the  feathering;  when 
you  are  at  your  furthest  point  forward, 
turn  your  wrists  just  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  so,"  she  said — 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  Verbal 
inst ructions  are  quite  sufficient.  You 
are  not  my  uncle  Arthur  any  more 
than  I  am  Miss  Lee.  And  you  are  not 
teaching  me  to  play  chants  on  the 
schoolroom  piano." 

.And  James  said,  "  Oho  !  "  and  relin- 
quished the  practical  part  of  his  task. 

And  Dora  said,  "  Oho  !  "  also. 

A  nd  James  said,  "  And  so  he  teaches 
her  chants  on  the  schoolroom  piano, 
<loe^  he  ? " 

"  No,  he  don't,"  said  Dora. 

"  I  thought  you  said  he  '  does.'  That 
is  s<  ven  places  down  for  grammar,  by 
jingo." 

"  I  did  not,"  said  Dora. 

«  Why ! " 

"  Why  1  "  snatched  up  Dora,  "be- 
caus  3  she  won't  let  him.  He  did  a  year 
or  h  ss  ago.  But  she  won't  have  it  now. 
Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? " 

"  No ;  but  you  had  better  tell  it  to 
me,  for  you  know  you  cannot  keep  it  to 
youisell" 


"  Well,"  said  Dora,  complacently,  "  I 
suppose  I  can't.  If  I  could  I  should 
certainly  not  have  invited  you  to  share 
it.  But  /  believe  that  Miss  Lee  has 
turned  Eoman  Catholic." 

"  I  say,  Dora,"  said  James,  aghast ; 
"think  what  an  awful  thing  you  are 
saying.  You  have  no  right  to  bring 
such  an  awful  accusation  against  any- 
body without  clear  proof,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  bring  any  accusations.  I 
only  say  what  I  think,"  said  Dora, 
attending  carefully  to  her  sculling,  and 
hitting  herself  severely  in  the  ribs  every 
third  time  she  brought  her  sculls  out  of 
water.  "  I  say  what  /  think  :  I  always 
did  j  and,  as  far  as  any  poor  silly  ioUe 
purposeless  mortal  like  you  or  me  can 
predict,  I  always  mean  to.  /  believe 
that  she  has  turned  Eoman  Catholic." 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  '  why  '  is  a  short  sentence.  I 
believe  it  is  customary  in  society  to 
address  a  lady  in  something  more  than 
a  monosyllable.  My  answer  is  that  we 
will  change  the  conversation.  It  appears 
that  the  same  lawyer's  clerk  is  looking 
up  her  and  your  mother  at  the  same 
time.  I  wonder  what  those  two  can 
have  been  doing." 

"  Now,  Beatrix  ! " 

"  Now,  Benedict.  Come,  let  us  leave 
sharpening  our  silly  little  wits  on  one 
another.  How  are  the  new  buildings 
at  St.  Mary's  getting  on  1 " 

"  Keep  your  eyes  in  the  boat.  I  am 
lord  and  master  here.  They  are  going 
on  very  well." 

"  My  eyes  ?  " 

"  No,  the  buildings.  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  leave  sharpening  your 
silly  little  wits  on  me.  Aha  !  my  lady. 
The  buildings  are  going  on  very  well,  I 
believe.  They  have  made  a  confounded 
mess  about  the  place  with  their  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  have  dug  some  holes. 
But  Chaos  before  Cosmos,  you  know." 

"  Gracious  ! "  said  Dora  ;  "  what  long 
words  we  are  getting  to  use  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  James ;  "  they  are 
quite  short.  Mind  your  rowing." 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

THE   FINAL   DEVELOPMENT  OP  ST.  MARY'S. 

"  LOOK  at  your  cowcumbers  and  marrows 
again,  for  instance,"  said  Mr.  Betts  to 
the  Squire  on  one  occasion ;  "  you  put  a 
thing  like  a  little  piece  of  deal  chip  into 
the  ground,  and  in  two  months  your 
head  gardener  comes  to  you  and  tells 
you  that  your  marrow  vine  has  got  over 
the  wall  into  the  neighbour's  garden, 
and  that  the  neighbour  objects,  being 
serious,  on  the  score  of  temptation.  I 
was  thinking  of  my  own  little  crib  in 
Islington,  then,  but  the  truth  remains 
the  same,  Squire.  An  idea  is  like  a 
vegetable  marrow.  It  grows  and  de- 
velops so  uncommon  quick,  that  before 
you  can  look  round,  like  the — a  railway 
scheme,  for  instance,  that  before  you 
have  eat  half-a-dozen  marrows,  you  lind 
your  serious  neighbour  —  worshiping 
in  a  different  circle  from  what  convic- 
tion, and  a  daughter*  which  took  to 
religion  late,  but  with  all  her  father's 
determination,  have  brought  you  to — 
going  about  with  you  quite  savage,  on 
the  score  of  temptation.  I  illustrate 
this  to  you  as  a  metaphor,  Squire.  I 
took  up  with  this  idea  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  quite  casual.  But  it  has 
grown  on  my  hands  until  it  has  over- 
grown the  neighbour's  walls.  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss  is  grumbling  again." 

"  Confound  the  ass  ! "  said  Silcote. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Betts.  "  Although 
by  your  influence  I  have  just  been 
carried  in  triumphantly  to  the  office  of 
treasurer,  and  am  provided  for  hand- 
somely for  life ;  and  although  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  giving  you  my  most 
sincere  thanks — but  there's  a  pair  of  us, 
ain't  there  ?  you  like  the  receiving  of 
thanks  as  little  as  I  like  giving  'em — 
although  Sir  Hugh  may  be  an  ass,  and, 
in  regard  to  barts.  generally,  I  hold 
that  they  are  neither  the  one  thing  nor 
the  other  :  yet  still  I  say,  don't  confound 
him.  He  don't  want  any  confounding. 
What  he  may  have  to  learn  from  you 
I  don't  know — I  ain't  a  gentleman  : 
but  you  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 


him.  And,  what  is  much  more  import- 
ant, we  want  his  name.  In  what  I  am 
going  to  do  we  want  a  good  name,  and 
his  is  a  good  one.  Not  first-class,  you 
say,  but  still  it  is  one  which  will  go 
down,  for  want  of  a  better,  with  the 
High  Church  Liberals ;  and  unless  we 
get  them  we  had  better  put  the 
money  into  the  Illinois  Central." 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  now  1 "  said  Silcote. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss,"  continued  Mr. 
Betts,  "  has  got  a  good  and  most  respec- 
table name,,  and  we  must  have  it. 
Therefore  you  be  civil  to  him  :  at  least, 
as  civil  as  you  can  manage.  We  must 
have  one  tolerably  respectable  name. 
I  should  like  a  bigger  one  than  his,  but 
we  haven't  got  it,  and  must  do  the  job 
with  the  materials.  He  is  all  against 
the  whole  thing,  but  he  is,  as  you  so 
shrewdly  said,  an  ass,  and  will  believe 
the  last  thing  that  is  said  to  him.  And 
so  I  want  you  to  be  civil  to  him, 
because  I  intend  to  go  into  the  mode- 
rately High  Church  business ;  it  is  the 
paying  one,  Squire,  and  I  mean  to  make 
this  thing  pay.  And  for  that  we  want 
names,  and  his  name  is  the  only  respect- 
able one  we  have  got." 

"  There  is  mine,"  said  the  Squire;  "  is 
that  no  use  1 " 

"  Lor'  bless  you,"  said  Betts,  "  a  deal 
worse  than  no  name  at  all.  It's  a  lucky 
thing  for  you,  Squire,  that  your  father 
was  born  before  you.  If  you  had  had 
to  grub  about  for  your  own  fortune,  you 
would  be  in  No.  IA,  Queer  Street,  just 
now.  A  name  is  a  marketable  thing  in 
England,  as  any  fool  knows;  but  you 
have  made  such  a  mess  of  your  name 
that  I,  even  I,  can't  discount  it,  and  am 
obliged  to  discount  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss 
instead  of  you." 

"  You  rather  maze  me,  Betts.  What 
have  I  done  ? " 

"  Done  ?  Nothing ;  about  the  worst 
thing  you  could  do  in  these  steam- 
engine  days  ;  and  talked  a  heap  of  non- 
sense the  while." 

"As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  my  dear 
Betts,  may  I  ask  you  what  you  wish 
me  to  do  1 " 

"  I  wish  you  to  be  civil  to  Sir  Hugh 
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Bro  Miss.     We  must  have  a  name,  and 
.yours  is  no  good." 

"  I  submit  to  you.  I  will  be  civil 
to  Sir  Hugh  Erockliss.  Any  further 
directions  ? " 

"  There  is  another  bart.  whose  pro- 
perty, as  they  say,  '  impinges '  on  ours 
at  St.  Mary's,  who  ought  to  be  con- 
ciliated. Do  you  know  his  name  f 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  don't ;  for  the  nonce." 

"  Now,  sir,"  growled  Silcote. 

"  Furthermore/'  said  Betts,  "  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  if  you  left  off 
going  to  the  Board.  I  do,  indeed." 

"  And  why,  for  instance  ? " 
.  "  There  are  many  reasons,"  said  Betts. 
"  It  is  a  long  way,  for  instance ;  and 
agaiu " 

"  And,  again,  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory 
is  come  back,  and  you  and  Miss  Bay- 
lock  don't  think  that  it  is  right  for  me 
to  run  the  chance  of  coming  against 
him.  What  asses  you  people  are ! 
Women  of  course  think,  and  always 
will,  that  they  can  set  wrong  things 
right  by  advice.  That  is  nothing  new. 
They  will  have  power  somehow,  as  the 
Wife  of  Bath  knew.  But  look  at  your- 
self. Do  you  know  what  you  are? 
You  are  a  bankrupt  stockbroker,  a  man 
whom  I  have  made  over  again.  You 
owe  me  everything,  and  five  minutes 
ago  you  were  prepared  to  take  possession 
of  me,  body  and  bones,  and  order  me 
about  like  a  schoolboy.  I  took  you  up, 
because  you  pleased  me :  if  you  cease  to 
please  me,  I  shall  put  you  down  again. 
Have  the  goodness  to  understand  that  I 
am  master,  and  you  are  servant.  Have 
you  brains  enough  for  that  1 " 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  offence,  sir." 

"  A  fox  don't  mean  any  offence.  But 
he  ^ives  it.  He  can't  help  it.  Now 
look  you  here.  You  have  been  alluding 
to  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory." 

"  I  never  mentioned  his  name,  sir." 

"  How  I  could  make  you  lie,  if  I 
took  the  trouble  !  You  know  you  men- 
tioned him,  and,  while  you  were  in  your 
bantam-cock  vein,  you  said  you  did  not 
know  his  name  'for  the  nonce.'  Now 
you  mind  what  you  are  about.  If  you 
ever  dare  to  go  into,  in  any  way,  my 


relations  with  that  man,  I'll  smash  you. 
That  is  plain  enough,  is  it  not  ? " 

It  certainly  was. 

"  And  I'll  have  no  colloquing  with 
that  old  Miss  Ray  lock.  She  has  never 
had  anything  to  do  in  her  lifetime  but 
mind  other  folks'  business,  and,  when  she 
found  anything  worth  writing  about,  to 
hang  up  her  neighbours  before  the  public, 
for  about  five  hundred  pounds  apiece. 
She  is  living  on  the  proceeds  of  her 
wicked  old  iniquity  now.  The  interest 
in  me,  and  in  her  knowledge  of  my 
inconceivable  wrongs,  is  enough  to  pay 
her  butcher  and  baker  at  this  day.  And, 
again,  I'll  have  no  colloquing  with  my 
sister.  She  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  fool, 
but  she  saved  my  life,  I  believe,  at 
the  risk  of  her  own.  And  I  will  not 
have  you  in  communication  with  Kriegs- 
thurm.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  your 
connexion  with  him  began  in  some 
queer  business  about  foreign  bonds,  but 
it  must  end  now.  I  don't  know  that  I 
have  any  more  hints  to  give  you  at 
present,  but,  when  I  have,  you  shall 
get  them  hot  and  heavy.  Stay,  one 
more.  Old  Raylock,  or  my  sister,  or 
some  fool,  has  evidently  given  you 
some  notion  about  my  former  domestic 
relations.  Now  leave  these  matters 
alone,  will  you  ?  You  don't  know  how 
to  handle  such  matters.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  I  have  seen  you  speak  up  like 
a  man  for  my  eldest  son  Algernon.  I 
liked  you  for  that.  But,  once  for  all, 
understand,  that  you  are  too  coarse  a 
hand  to  touch  on  any  domestic  relations 
of  mine.  Now  go  on.  You  have  some 
scheme  on  hand.  Go  on." 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  rather  difficult, 
after  your  late  outbreak." 

"  Difficult !  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  ; 
but  I  never  said  that  a  beaten  dog 
hunted  free.  You  have  had  the  travel 
taken  out  of  you,  have  you  ?  There,  let 
us  leave  quarrelling.  I  have  ten  times 
your  brains,  and  fifty  times  your  deter- 
mination. And  I  have  venison,  cham- 
pagne, a  most  neat  sort  of  sherry,  con-r 
siderable  influence,  and  a  strong  per- 
sonal liking  for  yourself.  In  exchange 
for  all  these  good  things  I  merely  ask 
you  to  amuse  me,  and  to  let  things, 
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which,  a  man  in  your  position  can't  in 
the  least  understand,  alone.  Amuse 
me,  therefore.  What  is  this  wonderful 
scheme  of  yours  ?  Let  us  have  it." 

Mr.  Betts  unfolded  it  to  him,  and  we 
will  do  so  to  the  reader. 

"  Oh,  but  he  is  a  brimstone,"  Mr. 
Betts  remarked  in  confidence  to  Algy 
afterwards.  "  I  went  a  ha'porth  too  far, 
and  didn't  I  catch  it !  All  our  tongues 
are  unruly  members,  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand. But  Smith  O'Brien  ain't  a 
'more  unruly  member  than  his.  I  know 
I  ain't  going  to  run  the  risk  of  it  again" 

It  will  have  been  seen,  from  the  above 
conversation,  that  Mr.  Betts  was  now 
treasurer  of  St.  Mary's.  The  old  trea- 
surer having,  as  Mr.  Betts  expressed  it, 
"  dropped,"  and  the  Silcote  influence, 
since  the  retirement  in  dudgeon  of  Sir 
Hugh  Brockliss,  being  supreme,  Mr. 
Betts  had  been  appointed.  Sir  Hugh 
described  the  business  as  a  shameful 
job,  which  rather  made  Betts  wince. 
Because,  if  Sir  Hugh  could  not  swallow 
that,  if  he  called  that  a  job,  what  on. 
earth  would  he  say  when  the  enormous, 
gigantic,  and  audacious  job  which  was 
then  just  being  matured  in  the  stock- 
broking  brain  of  Mr.  Betts  was  un- 
folded to  him,  as  it  must  be  in  the 
course  of  business  ? 

However,  there  he  was,  treasurer,  and 
a  most  splendid  treasurer  he  made.  As 
the  Squire  himself  most  truly  said  to 
the  Board,  "  You  could  not  have  got 
another  man  in  all  England  so  good  for 
the  same  money."  He  was  a  most  excel- 
lent man  of  business. 

But  he  was  more.  If  he  was  one 
thing  more  than  another,,  he  was  a 
speculator.  His  splendid  knowledge  of 
finance  had  prevented  him  making  more 
than  one  false  step  in  his  life.  And  for 
years  after  his  bankruptcy  he  was  a 
shipwrecked,  poor  man  j  a  man  who  felt 
mean  ;  and  again  still  meaner  whenever 
any  of  his  feeble  little  schemes  went 
wrong,  as  they  did,  for  want  of  money. 
But  the  moment  he  found  himself  in  a 
high  position  again,  the  moment  he  had 
the  handling  of  considerable  sums  of 
money,  the  old  passion  revived. 

The  man  had  poetry  in  him  some- 


where, and  it  found  vent  in  the  only 
way  it  could.  The  man's  education 
will  always  be  used  to  bring  out  the 
poetry  which  may  happen  to  be  in  him. 
Look  at  Quentin  Matsys.  Betts  had  had 
but  one  education,  the  education  of 
money.  The  poetry  in  the  man,  the 
creative  power,  was  forced  to  express 
itself  in  money.  To  make  three  or  four 
sovereigns  out  of  one — to  make  a  for- 
tune— was  his  kind  of.  poetry.  He  didn't 
want  the  money.  He  did  not  want  the 
money's  worth.  He  only  wanted  to 
use  what  seemed  to  him  a  creative 
faculty,  and  make  it.  Look  round  and 
see  if  I  am  not  right.  Are  the  money- 
makers money-spenders  ?  And  are  they 
ever  contented  till  they  are  in  their 
coffins,  any  more  than  a  poet  is  con- 
tented with  verse-making  until  his  hand 
is  too  feeble  to  hold  the  pen  1 

His  idea  was  this  : — The  revenues  of 
St.  Mary's  were  little  inferior  to  those 
of  Eton.  The  demand  for  good  schools 
was  just  setting  in.  Why  should  he  not 
make  St.  Mary's  the  greatest  school  in 
England.  He  determined  that  he  would 
try. 

All  this  was  perfectly  fair.  Betts  was 
only  a  specimen  of  one  kind  of  British 
merchant,  the  kind  who  can't  have  the 
handling  of  money  without  trying  to 
"  turn  it  over."  He  now,  after  many 
years,  found  the  beloved  cash  passing 
through  his  fingers  once  more.  The  old 
stockjobbing  instinct,  the  poetry  of  the 
man,  developed  again  suddenly.  He 
did  not  care  for  money's  worth.  His 
salary  was  good ;  and  out  of  it  he  as- 
sisted Algernon  to  pay  part  of  his 
lawyer's  bills  (Algernon  having  been 
prosecuted  by  his  churchwardens  for 
lighting  seven  candles  on  his  commu- 
nion-table before  dark.  Algy  said  it 
was  dark,  and  the  churchwardens'  people 
said  it  wasn't  j  and  "  it  went  against " 
Algy).  Betts  did  not  in  the  least  care 
about  his  own  money,  but  he  most  par- 
ticularly liked  handling  that  of  other 
people.  He  knocked  up  a  splendid 
scheme  for  making  St.  Mary's  greater 
than  Eton,  and  it  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent successful. 

There    was    no   difficulty    with  the 
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Boaxl  about  it.  The  Silcote  influence 
was  high.  The  more  intelligent  members 
of  the  board  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Betts  had  done  well  for  the  charity  in 
helf  ing  to  get  it  moved  into  the  country, 
and  also  that  his  was  the  greatest  arith- 
metical head  among  them.  He  was 
thei:-  Napoleon,  and  had  earned  the 
righj  to  be  entrusted  with  armies.  And 
this  man  would  give  them  prestige,  by 
getting  up  a  bigger  thing,  in  which 
thei:1  names  should  have  the  old  pre- 
dominance. There  was  no  difficulty  with 
the  Board  at  all,  so  far.  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss  himself,  so  far  as  this  part  of 
the  business  was  concerned,  behaved 
himself  like  a  courteous  and  highbred 
lamb,  with  a  great  power  of  bowing. 
"  Tt.e  spread  of  a  sound  education  was 
one  of  the  things  nearest  to  his  heart. 
He  had  never  been  thrown  against  com- 
mercial complications  himself;  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  perfectly  blameless 
people  were  sometimes  seriously  affected 
by  them.  His  general  rule  in  life  had 
been  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  any  member  of  the  community  pointed 
at  by  the  finger  of  scorn.  Whether  it 
was  advisable  that  any  member  of  a 
Boar  1  should  use  his  undoubted  influ- 
ence to  get  a  member  of  his  own  family, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  his  son's 
father-in-law,  appointed  to  a  post  of 
trust  in  which" — and  then  he  mazed 
hims  3lf  in  a  labyrinth  of  grammar,  and 
broki  his  shins  among  involved,  sen- 
tence s,  leaving  the  Board  with  the  im- 
press ion  that  he  was  a  good-natured  old 
ass.  As  indeed  he  was.  The  Board 
detei  mined  to  build  on  to  the  school, 
and  ,o  make  it,  if  possible,  the  greatest 
scho(  1  in  England. 

Bit  this  was  not  the  job  which 
Betts  had  in  his  head.  Silcotes  accepted 
all  Ibis  with  perfect  complacency, 
wheE  he  had  once  scolded  Betts  into 
submission.  Betts  had  dreaded  Sir 
Hugl.  Brockliss  as  the  great  enemy. 
But, ;  :fter  he  had  got  the  last  taste  of 
the  £  quire's  tongue,  had  seen  that  the 
devil  in  Silcote  was  not  always  dumb, 
he  b3gan  to  see  that  Silcote  himself 
migh ,  turn  against  the  job :  for  one 
reaso:i  if  no  other — that  .Algernon  was 


involved  in  it.  But  he  was  an  obstinate 
man,  of  the  same  breed  of  man  who 
waited  at  Waterloo  till  the  Prussians 
came  up.  He  wanted  the  thing  done, 
and  he  did  it  in  his  own  way — defiant 
and  obstinate. 

"  You  agree  with  all  we  have  said. 
Now  the  question  arises  about  the  head 
master.  We  must  have  a  first-class 
man  for  head  master;  we  must,  to  make 
it  pay  you  know  ;  a  first-class  man.  A 
Hertford  scholar,  you  know,  but  a  man 
of  mark  : — a  man  whose  name  in  an 
advertisement  before  leader  will  be  like 
the  unfolding  of  a  banner.  Now  you'll 
have  to  pay  such  a  man  as  this.  Through 
the  nose." 

"  I  suppose  we  must,"  said  Silcote. 

"  I  suppose  you  must  also.  But  then 
I  have  calculated  every  halfpenny,  and 
we  haven't  got  the  money  to  pay  him." 

"  I  ain't  going  to  find  the  money,  if 
you  mean  that,"  said  Silcote. 

"  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind," 
said  (  Betts.  "Taisez,  Taisez.  I  have 
been  in  a  general  way  knocking  round 
and  asking  questions." 

"  Is  Kriegsthurm  your  man? " 

"No,  Kriegsthurm  ain't.  But  I  find, 
going  into  details,  that  the  man  we 
want  as  head  master  can't  be  got  under 
twelve  hundred  a  year.  Not  the  man 
we  want  can't.  And  we  must  pension 
the  present  old  man  who  calls  himself 
head  master,  with  five  hundred  a  year. 
And  I  can't  find  the  money." 

"  Then  you  must  drop  the  scheme  till 
you  can,"  said  the  Squire. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Betts.  "  I  know  a 
man,  up  to  every  requirement,  who 
could  do  it  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  Snap  him  up  then." 

"  I  have.  Do  you  care  to  know  his 
name  1  It  is  Arthur  Silcote." 

"Do  you  mean  that  Arthur  has  lent 
himself  to  this  job  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do.  And  this  ain't  half  of 
it.  As  for  Arthur,  he  wants  rest,  and 
he  will  get  it  here." 

"Will  he?"  said  Silcote. 

"  I  told  you  you  had  not  heard  half 
of  the  business.  You  must  have  ever 
so  many  more  masters.  Now  I  know  of 
one  who  would  suit  exactly.  Not  a 
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iirst- class  man,  but  a  good  man  enough, 
and  accustomed  to  tuition." 

"My  dear  friend,  let  me  have  his 
name,  without  any  more  beating  about 
the  bush.  Do  go  straight  at  it.'; 

"  Algernon  Silcote,  my  son-in-law." 

The  Squire  stood  mute. 

"  You  are  a  bold  man,  Betts  :  but 
this  is  too  bold.  The  Brockliss  party 
won't  stand  it,  man.  The  world  won't 
stand  it.  I,  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
get  my  son's  father-in-law  appointed  as 
treasurer — as  treasurer — and  immediately 
appoint  one  of  my  sons  head  master,  and 
another  second  master  !  It  won't  do ;  I 
cannot  consent.  We  shall  have  the 
Times  down  on  us.  I  admire  your 
audacity,  but  it  won't  do." 

"  Arthur  is  going  to  send  in  his  testi- 
monials, and  you  must  give  it  him.  No 
man  within  miles  of  him  will  apply  at 
such  a  salary.  You  can't  oppose  him. 
And,  if  you  stand  in  your  eldest  son's 
light,  it  will  be  attributed  to  wrong 
motives.  He  is  going  to  send  in  his 
testimonials,  and,  if  you  give  the  weight 
of  your  name  against  your  own  son, 
worse  things  may  be  said  of  you  than  if 
you  jobbed  him  into  fifty  places.  There 
are  those  who  think  him  an  ill-used 
man  already.  But,  if  you  change  your 
passive  neglect  into  open  and  active 
hostility,  and  stand  between  him  and 
his  poor  children's  bread,  you  will  have 
worse  things  said  of  you  than  anything 
the  Times  will  over  the  mere  matter  of 
a  small  job  like  this.  And,  lor  !  it  is 
nothing  ! " 

"Not  to  you,  perhaps,"  said  the 
Squire,  laughing,  "  but  I  am  not  so  used 
to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  it  will 
look  a  little  less  disgraceful  and  prepos- 
terous when  I  get  a  little  more  used  to 
it.  But  about  Mr.  Silcote.  What  has 
he  been  doing?  I  thought  his  church 
was  full." 

"  That  is  just  where  it  is,  Squire.  He 
can't  do  without  me.  I  must  have  him 
under  my  own  eye  ;  I  can't  trust  him 
out  of  my  sight.  No  sooner  did  I  begin 
to  stay  here,  no  sooner  was  my  back  turned, 
than  he  goes  to  Oxford,  and  stays  with 
his  old  friends.  I've  seen  him  tending 
to  it  for  a  long  time.  He  began  Lowish 


enough  Church,  you  know,  but  all  the 
old  college  friends  he  really  ever  cared 
for  were  High  Church,  and  he  has  come 
round  to  'em  at  last.  I  warned  him  of 
it.  I  spoke  seriously  to  him.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  the  danger  and  error  of  such 
a  course ;  that  it  led  to  the  still  more 
degrading  superstitions  of  Home  ;  that 
his  church  was  not  adapted  for  it,  being 
what  you  may  call  of  an  orthodox  style 
of  architecture ;  that  his  congregation 
hated  M.  B.  like  poison ;  and  that  the 
thing  had  never  been  made  to  pay  com- 
mercially. But  I  couldn't  make  him 
see  it  .Not  being  a  religious  man  your- 
self, Squire,  I  hope  I  give  no  offence 
in  saying  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
really  religious  men  see  things  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view." 

"  Oh,  you  couldn't,  eh  ? "  said  the 
Squire,  shaking  his  great  chest  with  in- 
ternal laughter  at  the  mental  spectacle 
of  Betts  trying  to  argue  Algernon  out  of 
his  religious  convictions  on  commercial 
grounds.  "So  he  wouldn't  listen  to 
you,  eh  ? " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Betts.  "I 
knew  he  would  make  a  mess  of  it  if 
I  didn't  stay  by  him.  I  saw  he  was 
getting  bent  on  it ;  and  consequently 
I  knew  he'd  do  it  sooner  or  later  ;  for 
his  name  is  Silcote  you  know, — that's 
about  what  his  name  is.  And  the  last 
words  I  said  to  him  were  :  '  If  you  find 
that  your  mind  leads  you  to  it,'  I  said, 
'I  suppose  you  must  do  it.  But,'  I 
said,  '  let  'em  down  easy.  Preach  up  to 
it  cautious,'  I  said.  '  If  it's  the  right 
thing,'  I  said,  '  go  in  for  it ;  though  as 
a  last  word  it  hasn't  took  in  the  north 
part  of  London,  and  is  against  my  own 
principles  ;  but,  whether  it's  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  no  harm  in  making  it 
pay  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Lor 
bless  you  ! '  I  said,  '  I  have  made  many 
things  pay  in  my  time,  and,  if  you  give 
me  time,  I  may  make  this ;  though  no 
one  has  yet.  Now  I  am  going  to  your 
father '  (meaning  you),  '  and,  if  you  are 
determined,  begin  preaching  up  to  it 
cautious.'" 

"  I  hope  he  followed  your  advice," 
said  the  Squire,  laughing  more  kindly 
than  he  had  done  for  thirty  years. 
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lf  My  advice  !  "  said  Betts,  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  amusement  lie  was 
cai.sing.  "  Isn't  lie  a  Silcote  ?  He 
preached  in  his  surplice  the  first  Sun- 
day I  was  away.  Ah  !  I'm  telling  you 
the  bare  truth :  he  turns  the  chairs 
towards  the  altar,  and  he  calls  that 
letting  'em  down  easy.  What  on  earth 
are  you  laughing  at  1  I  don't  see  any- 
thing to  laugh  at." 

'•I  won't,  laugh  any  more  if  I  can 
liel  :>  it ;  but,  dear  Betts,  has  his  course 
been  successful?  Won't  he  let  his  pews 
better  in  consequence  of  this  ceremo- 
nialism1?" 

"  I  tell  you  that  that  sort  of  thing 
don't  suit  our  Islington  folks  all  of  a 
sucl  len.  They  want  letting  down  easy, 
and  he  has  gone  and  let  ;em  down 
by  the  run.  And  he  has  emptied  his 
church.  And  he  must  have  this  master's 
place  •  and,  if  you  get  out  of  it  with 
thai,  without  my  coming  on  you  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  pay  his 
tradesmen  and  his  doctor,  you  may  think 
you  -self  lucky." 

"But  he  is  a  Puseyite,  Betts,"  said 
Silcote,  as  soon  as  he  had  smothered  his 
internal  laughter ;  "  and,  according  to 
your  own  confession,  Puseyism  don't 
pay  ;  and  our  own  apology  to  human 
decency,  for  the  outrageous  job  in  which 
we  tire  both  concerned,  will  be  to  make 
it  fay.  This  Algernon  Silcote  is  a 
marked  Puseyite ;  they  have  left  his 
chuich,  and  the  boys  have  cast  squibs 
and  crackers  into  his  area.  We  shall 
ruin  the  whole  thing  if  we  take  a  man 
half  way  to  Eome  into  the  business." 

"  And  how  will  you  get  out  of  that, 
I  w-mder?"  thought  the  Squire  as  he 
stood  behind  Betts,  with  a  more  genial 
light  in  his  eyes  than  any  one  could 
remc  mber  to  have  seen  before.  "  This 
is  fun,  and  seems  to  rattle  one's  heart 
about  pleasantly.  How  will  you,  you 
kind  ly  old  rogue,  make  this  thing  fit  ? " 

The  kindly  old  rogue  was  blessed  in 
resource  ;  he  had  only  to  bite  his  finger 
in  silence  for  less  than  one  minute, 
when  he  found  himself  able  to  wade 
towards  his  idea  through  a  vague  skir- 
mishing army  of  commonplaces. 

"  Why.  there's  various  ways  of  looking 
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at  things,  Squire  ;  what's  treason  in  one 
place  is  patriotism  in  another.  In  a 
similar  way  what  is  orthodoxy  in  a 
cathedral  is  Puseyism  in  a  church. 
Architecture  has  a  deal  to  do  with  it  ; 
and  we  are  going  in  for  the  highest 
style  of  architecture  procurable  for 
money.  Close  imitation  of  the  old 
buildings.  Eeal  medieval,  none  of  your 
renaissance,  tag-rag,  and  bobbery.  Lor 
bless  you,  his  surplice  won't  be  noticed 
in  our  chapel !  Why  we  chant  the 
Psalms  now,  and  Algernon  will  go  in 
for  everything  short  of  incense,  and  we 
are  safe  with  him,  you  know.  And 
there  is  a  further  consideration  for  your 
not  opposing  Algernon's  nomination  as 
master." 

"  And  what  is  that  ? "  asked  Silcote. 
"  This,"  said  Betts,  suddenly  and 
furiously,  in  a  way  which  strangely 
startled  the  Squire  ;  "just  because,  if 
this  man  Algernon  Silcote  is  kicked  out 
in  the  cold  to  starve  with  his  children, 

by I'll  pitch  the  whole  thing  to  the 

devil,  and  you  after  him.     If  he  has  to 

beg,  by I'll  beg  alongside  of  him. 

If  he  has  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  I'll  go 
to  the  workhouse  with  him ;  if  he  has 
to  stand  in  the  dock,  I'll  stand  along- 
side of  him.  He  will  never  take  a  penny 
from  me.  And  he  see  it  out  with  me 
through  thick  and  thin ;  through  a 
bitterer  time  than  you've  ever  seen. 

Come !     And   by  I'll  see  it  out 

with  him  to  the  end  and  finish  of  it 

all.     If  I  don't,  may " 

"  Hush,  my  friend,  hush ! "  said  Sil- 
cote, laying  his  hand  very  gently  on 
Mr.  Betts's  shoulder.  "  Don't  scold'and 
swear.  You  have  scolded  yourself  into 
tears  during  a  business  conversation. 
How  very  unbusinesslike  !  Be  quiet ;  I 
will  do  everything  you  wish  for  this 
gentleman.  He  was  my  late  wife's  son, 
you  know.  Now  that  I  see  what  you 
are,  I  will  tell  it  all  to  you  some  day. 
Not  now.  Let  one  man  make  a  fool  of 
him  at  a  time.  Now  have  you  got  any 
other  officers  in  your  eye,  you  audacious 
old  schemer  ?  Won't  you  appoint  me 
shoeblack,  and  request  Sir  Hugh  Brock- 
liss  to  undertake  the  office  of  scavenger1? " 
Betts  laughed.  "  Well,  now  it's  over, 
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we  may  as  well  have  a.  little  talk  to  get 
it  all  out  of  our  heads.  Officers  ?  Ah, 
we  want  a  new  matron,  and  had  better 
see  to  it  at  the  next  Board.  Old  Mrs. 
Jones  is  past  her  work.  She  will  be 
swallowing  her  spectacles  soon.  I've 
had  to  advertise  without  waiting  for  the 
Board.  You  will  pension  her,  of  course ! " 

"  Of  course." 

"  And  Berry  1  He  ought  to  be  pen- 
sioned, you  know." 

"  He'll  last .    How  about  the  matron  ? " 

"  One  application,  which  seems  likely. 
Splendid  certificates,  but  belongs  to  a 
sisterhood." 

"That  won't  do.  We  can't  have  a 
Roman  Catholic  woman  with  a  wimple 
about  the  place." 

"  She  wears  no  dress,  and,  I  believe, 
takes  no  vows,  and  she  is  a  Protestant. 
She  is  evidently  a  tip-top  person.  If  you 
don'tobject,  she  ought  to  be  snapped  up." 


"  Is  she  used  to  this  kind  of  thing  ? " 

"  She  has  been  used  to  everything 
pretty  nigh,  from  her  testimonials.  She 
was  in  the  Crimea  to  begin  with.  The 
doctors  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital  at 
Manchester  wrote  and  asked  for  her,  but 
the  lady  superintendent  writes  to  me  to 
say  that  she  has  set  her  heart  on  this. 
You  had  best  have  her." 

"  She  will  be  better  than  a  Gamp,  I 
suppose.  I  see  no  difficulty.  Large 
salary  ? " 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  her  sort  don't  take 
money.  She  must  be  decently  found, 
but  she  musn't  be  offered  money.  That 
was  expressly  mentioned." 

"We  will  have  her  in,  my  Betts. 
What  is  her  name  ? " 

1  'Mrs.  Morgan.     They  call  her  Sister 
Mary,  but   she   is   to   be    called    Mrs. 
Morgan  if  she  comes  to  us." 
To  be  continued. 
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CROSS  her  hands  upon  her  breast ! 

They  were  never  raised  in  prayer 
While  she  lived,  but  in  her  rest 

Let  them  be  as  saints'  hands  are  : 
Poor  hard  hands,  all  labour-seamed  ! — 
For  she  worked  while  others  dreamed. 

Slender  lips,  pale  buds  that  never 
Felt  love's  holy  morning  dew, 

Making  them  with  gladness 'quiver — 
Poor  dead  child  !  she  never  knew 

How  our  lovers  joyaunce  keep  : 

In  the  stubble  must  she  reap. 

Prematurely  sere  and  old, 

Thinking  but  of  "  market  price ; " 
Slight  of  spirit,  very  cold, 

With  no  glory  in  her  eyes 
When  the  sunlight  flashed  above  her  j 
Wishing  weary  daytime  over. 

As  Ixion,  to  the  wheel 

Bound  of  ceaseless  round  of  labour  : 
Dulled  with  work  unchangeable, 

So  that  laughter  of  a  neighbour 
Jarred,  like  sudden  tempest  sent 
O'er  a  silent  instrument. 


Conscious  but  that  breath  was  hers  : 
Too  dull  for  the  questioning, 

Pallid  doubts,  and  wild  demurs, 
If  a  blessed  or  cursed  thing  ! 

For  her  stagnant  soul,  without 

True  believing,  knew  no  doubt ! 

Cross  her  hands,  and  leave  her  so  ; 

Make  no  restless  speculations  : 
Christ  who  died  alone  may  know, 

And  the  angel  of  His  patience : 
Patience  teaching,  taught  perhaps 
More,  so  thought  no  doubting  shapes. 

In  imperfect  sight  that  sees, 
Ere  the  holy  salve's  anointing, 

Men  all  indistinct  from  trees, 

Scornful  fingers  some  were  pointing 

At  this  one,  who  spent  her  youth 

Without  living — awful  truth. 

Let  us  miss  or  wealth  or  fame, 

But,  oh  Saviour,  let  us  go, 
For  the  sake  of  Thy  great  name, 

Where  Siloe's  waters  flow. 
Infinite,  we  ask  not  might, 
Only  cry  to  Thee  for  light ! 

EMILY  H.  HICKEY. 
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THS  question,  By  what  methods  may 
destitution  or  extreme  indigency  be 
mo  <t  safely  and  effectually  relieved  ? — is 
one  which  in  all  countries  will  demand 
from  time  to  time  to  be  reconsidered. 
No  civilized  country  can  allow  its  desti- 
tute, inhabitants  to  starve.  No  Chris- 
tian community  can  disclaim  the  special 
obligation  which  rests  on  Christians  to 
cart  for  the  needy  and  the  afflicted. 
But  experience  has  shown  that  for  the 
effectual  relief  of  the  poor  something 
moie  is  wanted  than  simply  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  to  clothe  the  naked,  whether 
with  our  own  money  or  with  any  one 
else's.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  possible 
to  create  and  inflame  pauperism  by  the 
very  attempt  to  relieve  it.  Mere  libe- 
rality, without  self-restraint  and  wisdom, 
may  nourish  idleness,  sycophancy,  and 
imposture ;  may  give  occasion  to  endless 
grudging  and  discontent ;  may,  in  a  word, 
utterly  demoralize  a  population.  And 
the  wisdom  which  is  needed  to  watch 
over  the  exercise  of  liberality  must  have 
a  careful  regard  to  the  particular  con- 
ditio  as  and  exigencies  of  the  time.  The 
relie;'  of  distress,  therefore,  we  must  be 
cont(  nt  to  find  a  standing  social  problem, 
deim  nding  to  be  solved  over  and  over 
agair .  If  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
drop  out  of  sight  for  a  while,  they  are 
apt  ID  overtake  us  with  the  arrears  of 
our  r  eglect.  It  is  one  of  the  studies  we 
can  r  ever  complete,  how  we  may  relieve 
the  p  Dor  so  as  to  do  them  the  most  good 
and  t  ie  least  harm. 

At  this  moment  public  attention  is 
fixed  in  an  unusual  degree  upon  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis. 
Great  blots  have  been  discovered  in  two 
depar  ,ments  of  our  workhouse  system, — 
in  tht  treatment  of  vagrants  and  in  the 
condi:  ion  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries. 
We  are  looking  to  see  what  plans  of  re- 
form may  issue  from  the  office  of  the 


Poor-law  Board.  There  is  a  very 
general  feeling  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  Government.  At  the 
same  time,  there  have  been  many  mani- 
festations of  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  richer  members  of  society  ought  to 
do  more,  voluntarily  and  personally,  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  their  poverty- 
stricken  neighbours.  Gentlemen  and 
ladies  have  made  it  their  business  to 
journey  from  the  West-end  into  the 
dreary  tracts  from  which  luxury  and 
leisure  have  long  fled,  to  offer  sympathy 
and  aid  to  the  suffering.  And  probably 
not  one  of  those  who  have  actually  tried 
the  work  of  relief  on  a  general  scale 
but  has  been  perplexed  and  pained  by 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  task.  The 
clergy  are  continually  confessing  to  one 
another  the  disappointments  they  ex- 
perience, and  the  misgivings  which  haunt 
them,  as  almoners.  Eelief  is  given,  for 
the  most  part,  and  felt  to  be  given,  in 
an  irregular  and  hap-hazard  kind  of 
way.  Yet,  when  thought  and  watch- 
fulness and  concerted  action  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  distribution 
of  relief, — as  for  example  in  Lancashire 
during  the  cotton  famine,  or  in  London 
during  the  recent  visitation  of  cholera, 
— the  resulting  advantages  have  been  so 
great  and  so  manifest  that  it  has  often 
been  asked  whether  these  benefits  could 
not  in  any  way  be  made  permanent. 

I  desire  in  this  paper  to  raise  the 
question,  What  may  be  wisely  attempted 
in  the  relief  of  distress  by  the  Poor-law 
and  by  voluntary  benevolence  respec- 
tively 1  Neither  agency,  it  may  here  be 
taken  for  granted,  can  in  this  country 
supersede  the  other.  In  that  case  each 
must  have  its  own  task.  I  do  not  in- 
deed assume  that  the  two  agencies  may 
not  be  blended  to  some  extent,  as  well 
as  work  side  by  side.  But  there  must 
be  some  ends  at  which  it  is  proper  for  a 
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legal  system  to  aim,  others  which,  are 
better  fitted  for  voluntary  charity  ;  and 
the  inquiry,  what  these  are,  may  lead 
us  to  conclusions  as  to  the  kind  of  im- 
provement we  should  seek  to  introduce 
into  the  practice  both  of  our  Poor-law 
and  of  our  almsgiving. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  share  for 
my  own  part  the  convictions  of  those 
who  believe  that  Poor-law  relief  ought 
to  be  kept  at  a  rigidly  uniform  mini- 
mum. But  this  belief  is  contrary  to  the 
general  persuasion  of  philanthropists, 
and  it  is  one,  indeed,  against  which  the 
feelings  of  every  humane  person  must 
continually  revolt.  Who  that  sees  any- 
thing of  workhouse  administration  is 
not  tempted  to  wish  every  day  that  the 
wards  might  be  made  a  little  more  com- 
fortable, the  dietary  a  little  more  appe- 
tising, and,  above  all,  that  the  out-door 
relief  might  be  dispensed  more  easily 
and  more  amply1?  Who  can  help  de- 
siring that  the  respectable  poor  who 
have  fallen  into  misfortune  should  be 
treated  more  indulgently,  or  less  sternly, 
than  those  who  make  themselves  des- 
titute through  idleness  and  profligacy  ? 
It  is  most  natural,  therefore,  that  many 
benevolent  persons  should  seek  for 
changes  in  our  workhouse  administra- 
tion answering  to  such  desires.  The 
idea  of  our  Poor-law  system  as  an 
arrangement  which  should  secure  com- 
fortable asylums  and  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  in  sickness  and  old 
age,  is  one  which  it  may  well  seem 
strange  to  repudiate,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  being  realized  at  present. 
Ought  we  not  then  to  strive  that  our 
accommodation  for  the  aged  may  be 
made  as  good  as  that  in  average  alms- 
houses,  that  our  schools  may  be  put  on 
a  level  with  charitable  orphanages,  and 
that  our  sick  wards  may  be  like  those 
of  our  best  hospitals  ?  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  extravagant  in  such  aims, 
and,  if  we  decline  to  adopt  them,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  good  reasons 
for  our  refusal.  There  are  strong  reasons, 
I  think,  why  we  should  dissociate  these 
aims  and  endeavours  from  our  Poor- 
law  system. 

It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  the 


one  great  objection  to  a  more  liberal 
administration  of  the  Poor-law  is  the 
additional  cost  it  would  entail.  The 
cost  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  con- 
sidered; but  I  readily  admit  that,  for 
any  great  improvements  demanded  by 
humanity,  we  ought  to  be  willing,  as  we 
are  certainly  able,  to  find  the  money. 
"Ratepayers  dislike  paying  rates,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  not 
be  made  to  contribute  to  any  wasteful 
expenditure.  But  our  rates  are  not 
really  very  heavy,  even  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  London.  To  complain  of  the 
rates,  especially  when  they  are  rising,  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  patriotism,  and 
the  difference  between  the  rates  at  the 
West-end  and  the  East-end  has  an  ugly 
look.  But  I  believe  that,  for  thoroughly 
defensible  purposes,  rates  would  bear  to 
be  very  considerably  increased.  The 
real  objections  to  the  policy  just  indi- 
cated appear  to  me  to  consist  in  certain 
necessary  characteristics  of  our  public 
relief  system.  The  following  considera- 
tions are  reasons  against  hoping  to  find 
in  this  system  a  satisfactory  provision 
for  the  respectable  poor.  In  other 
words,  they  are  reasons  why  all  decent 
poor  people  should  shrink  from  the 
workhouse. 

1.  Poor-law    relief    must    open    its 
doors  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  population. 
Pauperism  is  not  necessarily  a  crime  ; 
but  paupers  are   sure  to  consist  in  no 
trilling  proportion  of  the  worthless  and 
vicious,    if    not    of    actual    criminals. 
Crime,  even  when  energetic,  is  not  always 
prosperous,  whilst  dissolute  vice  gene- 
rally leads  to  poverty  and  sickness.    The 
"  paupers  "  of  any  parish  or  union  may 
not  be  in  fact  so  degraded  as  this  &  priori 
consideration  would  lead  us  to  expect ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  destitute  and 
miserable  class  will  always  include  many 
who  by  their  own  grievous  faults  have 
brought  themselves  to  distress,  and  some 
who  have  been  the  vilest  of  mankind. 

2.  Poor-law    relief  may   be   claimed 
as  a  matter  of  right.     The  poor  are  per- 
fectly awaro     of     this ;    the   Poof-law 
Board    and    other    monitors    are    con- 
tinually impressing  it  upon  Guardians 
and    officials  who   show   symptoms   of 
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forgetting  it.  The  idle,  the  improvident, 
the  reckless,  know  what  they  have  to 
look  to  as  their  last  resource.  They 
are  in  no  danger  of  dropping  into  any 
condition  more  miserable  than  that 
which  is  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
English  legislature.  Do  what  they  will, 
live  or  spend  as  they  may,  there  is  always 
the  house  as  a  last  refuge.  They  need 
ask  no  favour,  and  show  no  gratitude ; 
all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  force 
themselves  with  determination  upon  the 
officials  and  the  Board. 

3.  Belief  being   thus  guaranteed   as 
a  in  itter  of  right  to  all  who  are  miserable 
enough  to  claim  it.  a  perpetual  siege  is 
kept  up  by  those  who  are  not  above 
parading  and  feigning  misery  against  the 
resolution  and  watchfulness  of  the  offi- 
cial relief-givers.     The  administration  of 
public   relief  is  subject   to  a  pressure 
which  never  relaxes.     Importunity  and 
fraud   are   incessantly  at  work  to  win 
some  paltry  prize.     One  of  the  notorious 
difficulties  of  Poor-law  management  in 
Lor.  don  and  other   large  towns  is  the 
extremely  low  and  savage  kind  of  life 
which  prevails  amongst  the  Irish  immi- 
grants.    Many  of  these  poor  creatures 
can  exist,  and  even  live  with  some  cheer- 
fulness,  in  a  condition  to  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  refuse  aid.     In  the  great 
poor    districts   of   London,    Boards   of 
Guardians  and  their  servants  are  neces- 
sarily in  a  constant  attitude  of  defence 
against  the  appeals  and  the  artifices  of 
the  uncivilized  class.     This  attitude  in- 
evitibly   affects   the   behaviour  of  the 
officials,  making  them  at  the  best  pri- 
marily repellent  towards  all  applicants. 
To   judge  from  my  own  experience  as 
a  Guardian,  it  is  the  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences of  giving  way  at  any  point  to 
the  unceasing  pressure  of  idleness  and 
imposture  which,  far  more  than  the  fear 
of  expending  money,  makes  the  Guardians 
seen  i  hard  and  harsh. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  ex- 
pedient which  all  would  desire  if  pos- 
sible to  introduce,  of  treating  applicants 
acco  rding  to  their  character.    You  cannot 
safely    attempt   a  moral    classification. 
Workhouse  reformers  have  strenuously 
urged  classification  as  a  remedy  for  some 


of  the  evils  of  the  workhouse  system. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  great  advantages  in 
classifying  according  to  age  and  sex  and 
some  other  external  conditions.  You 
may  separate  all  the  men  from  all  the 
women.  You  may  prevent  the  women 
from  going  amongst  the  children.  You 
may  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
able-bodied  and  the  invalid.  But  you 
cannot  part  the  good  from  the  bad,  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  There  are  no 
hands  in  which  you  can  safely  place  the 
power  to  do  this.  To  exempt  the  re- 
spectable from  the  companionship  of  the 
depraved,  and  to  give  them  other  indul- 
gences, would  open,  the  door  to  endless 
favouritism,  and  would  beget  the  most 
irrepressible  discontent.  This  is  a  sad 
drawback  to  every  department  of  our 
workhouse  system.  Take  the  schools, 
now  generally  separated  from  the  work- 
houses, and  removed  into  the  country. 
Everything  is  done  which  money  can. 
command  or  experienced  wisdom  can 
suggest,  to  make  them  really  good  and 
wholesome  schools,  and  with  very  en- 
couraging success.  But  any  day  a  work- 
house school  is  liable  to  receive,  as  its 
batch  of  new  comers,  half  a  dozen 
children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  more 
years,  who  may  be  steeped  in  all  the 
premature  wickedness  of  low  London 
life.  The  master  may  have  reason  to 
fear  that  his  flock  is  going  to  be  miserably 
infected,  but  he  cannot  request  the 
parents  or  Guardians  to  send  these 
mauvais  sujels  to  private  tutors.  It  is 
for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  our  juvenile 
population  that  workhouse  schools 
exist.  And  so  it  is  with  each  class. 
The  people  of  the  best  character  are 
always  exposed  to  the  profane  and  vile 
language,  to  the  lies,  to  the  quarrelsome 
and  slanderous  tendencies,  of  the  most 
degraded.  Decent  old  women,  who  are 
not  made  to  come  into  the  house,  must 
be  hustled  at  the  door  or  at  the  pay-bar 
by  those  with  whom  they  feel  it  a  dis- 
grace to  be  associated.  And  this  is 
apparently  an  inevitable  condition  of 
the  system. 

5.  Discipline  may  no  doubt  do  a 
great  deal  to  make  life  endurable  in 
such  circumstances.  But  at  what  a  cost 
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is  this  done !  Those  who  enter  the  region 
of  dreary  unbending  uniformity  situ- 
ated within  our  workhouse  walls  may 
not  quite  leave  all  hope  behind;  but 
they  unquestionably  leave  all  personal 
freedom  at  the  gate.  With  the  impor- 
tant exception  that  they  may  at  any  time 
"  take  their  discharge,"  the  inmates  of 
our  workhouses  are  slaves,  with  a  slavery 
only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  prison. 
Apart  from  the  regulations  by  which 
every  hour  of  their  life  is  inexorably 
governed,  think  of  the  single  fact  that 
paupers  are  incapable  of  owning  the 
very  smallest  piece  of  private  property. 
An  inmate,  when  he  has  passed  the  door, 
ceases  to  own  the  poor  clothes  he  stands 
up  in.  They  are  taken  from  him,  and 
he  puts  on  a  uniform  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  house.  If  he  is  allowed  to 
leave  the  house  for  an  hour,  his  pockets 
are  searched  when  he  returns.  He  must 
open  any  letters  he  receives  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  official,  lest  he  should  receive 
postage-stamps  or  other  gifts  in  an  en- 
velope. In  the  eye  of  the  law  he  cannot 
call  even  his  Bible  or  his  Prayer-book 
his  own.  No  doubt  the  severity  of  this 
rule  is  mitigated  to  some  extent  in  prac- 
tice. But  from  time  to  time  the  relaxa- 
tions-which  creep  in  are  found  to  lead  to 
mischief,  and  the  law  is  again  enforced. 
At  the  best,  the  inmates  are  made  to 
remember  that  that  is  the  law  under 
which  they  live,  and  that  they  owe  all 
mitigation  of  it  to  an  irregular  and  pre- 
carious indulgence. 

I  confess  that  this  last  consideration 
seems  to  me  sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp 
workhouse  life  as  a  form  of  existence 
which  we  ought  to  try  to  limit  rather 
than  to  extend.  And  I  never  heard  of 
any  agitation  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing this  slavery.  There  used  to  be  pro- 
tests made,  I  remember,  against  the 
separation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  pa- 
rents and  children.  But  these  protests, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  died  out ;  and 
philanthropists  have  of  late  accepted 
the  leading  features  of  our  workhouse 
system  as  inevitable.  I  know  of  no 
prevalent  feeling  at  this  time  with 
regard  to  our  Poor-law  system,  except 
a  desire  that  it  should  be  administered 


with  more  even  humanity,  that  the  in- 
door accommodation  should  be  increased 
and  improved,  and  that  out-door  relief 
in  the  poorer  districts  should  be  given 
more  freely.  Up  to  a  certain  point  no 
one  can  help  sharing  this  desire;  but, 
if  I  am  right,  the  considerations  I  have 
adduced  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  workhouse  improvement,  so  far 
as  it  makes  the  Poor-law  system  less 
repellent,  would  tend  to  draw  our  poor 
into  a  kind  of  life  from  which  they 
ought  to  shrink  with  disgust,  and,  if  it 
dilutes,  would  also  extend,  a  grievous 
social  malady. 

Some  will  contend  that,  even  if  we 
cannot  alter  the  existing  conditions  of 
pauperism,  we  ought  to  help  the  poor 
to  overcome  their  prejudice  against  them 
by  insisting  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in 
applying  to  the  "house,"  and  by  seek- 
ing to  form  a  corresponding  public 
opinion.  A  clergyman  recently  told  me 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  impress  upon 
his  people  that  labourers  have  the  same 
right  to  be  supported  by  the  public 
when  they  can  no  longer  earn  their  own 
living  that  any  pensioner  has  to  draw 
his  pension.  Now,  putting  aside  the 
question  of  right,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
plainly  undesirable  thus  to  smooth  the 
way  to  pauperism,  for  two  reasons ; 
because,  as  I  have  argued,  the  condition 
of  pauperism  is  in  itself  a  degrading  one, 
and  because  the  expectation  of  being 
supported  by  the  public  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  a  man's  own  earnings  and 
upon  his  nearest  relations  is  injurious  to 
any  class  of  society.  Pauperism  is  an 
ugly  word ;  but  the  name  is  not  a  bit 
uglier  than  the  thing.  And  to  become 
insensible  to  the  shame  of  it  implies  a 
loss  of  self-respect,  a  growth  of  the  ser- 
vile temper,  from,  which  we  ought  to 
pray  that  our  labouring  classes  may  be 
delivered.  But  of  course  I  feel  that 
those  who  have  to  speak  to  the  dis- 
tressed poor  on  this  subject  are  in  a 
position  of  great  difficulty.  It  would 
be  monstrous  to  wound  the  feelings  and 
trample  on  the  self-respect  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  seek  relief  at  the  work- 
house by  treating  this  act  as  a  disgrace. 
I  hold  as  strongly  as  any  one  that  rough 
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and  discourteous  behaviour  towards  ap- 
plicants on  the  part  of  workhouse  offi- 
cials ought  to  be  resented  and  checked. 
But  I  think  there  should  always  be  a 
tacit  understanding  that  proper  pride 
would  keep  even  the  poorest,  if  possi- 
ble, from  coming  upon  the  parish.  And 
it  should  be  steadily  represented  as  a 
discredit  to  children  to  allow  their  pa- 
rerts,  in  old  age,  to  claim  a  maintenance 
out  of  the  rates. 

One  word,  by  the  way,  upon  the  duty 
of  children  to  support  their  parents. 
One  06  the  worst  effects  of  easy  public 
relief  is,  that  it  certainly  saps  the  sense 
of  i-his  obligation.  It  is  very  commonly 
forgotten  that  the  aged  poor,  when  they 
have  children,  are  a  natural  charge  upon 
them.  The  law  of  Elizabeth,  followed 
by  our  Poor-law  Amendment  Act, 
ma  ces  children  as  responsible  for  their 
parents  as  parents  for  their  children. 
It  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  law,  except 
in  "the  extreme  cases  in  which  the  chil- 
drea  are  obviously  well  off.  But  opinion 
ought  surely  to  testify  to  the  very  utmost 
tha,  it  is  the  business  of  children  to 
"  succour"  father  and  mother,  and  that 
by  Casting  off  an  aged  parent  upon  public 
support  they  bring  real  dishonour  upon 
themselves. 

The  reasons  I  have  given  would  deter 
us  from  looking  to  the  administration 
of  ..he  Poor-law,  purified  and  enlarged 
and  softened,  as  the  complete  provision 
for  the  distressed.  Now,  supposing  the 
Poor-law  to  be  administered  with  such 
rigc  ur  and  uniformity,  according  to  the 
principle  which  I  have  advocated,  as  to 
wear  something  of  its  present  aspect  of 
a  jenal  system,  a  good  deal  of  the 
povBrty  which  would  knock  at  the 
workhouse  doors  would  rightly  be  left 
to  sich  relief  as  it  could  extort  there, 
or  to  such  other  alternatives  as  it  might 
find  less  disagreeable.  But  the  distress 
whiih  is  not  immediately  associated 
wit]  i  vice  and  idleness, — being  caused,  for 
exa]  aple,  by  illness  or  by  isolation  in  old 
age,  —might  be  relieved  to  an  indefinite 
extent  by  voluntary  charity.  It  would 
be  oetter,  I  conceive,  that  voluntary 
charity  should  thus  be  an  organized 
com  plement  to  the  Poor-law,  than  that 


it  should  be  interfused  and  amalgamated 
with  it. 

A  large  amount  of  money  is  now 
expended  by  societies  and  by  individuals 
in  relieving  distress  in  the  metropolis. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  operation  of  this 
mode  of  relief  is  irregular  to  the  last 
degree.  If  the  task  of  relieving  distress 
is  to  be  divided  between  the  Poor-law 
and  almsgiving,  there  is  as  much  need 
that  our  almsgiving  should  be  organized 
as  that  the  abuses  of  our  workhouses 
should  be  removed.  Assuming  this 
division  to  be  attempted,  our  workhouse 
system  needs  to  be  cleansed  and  care- 
fully administered,  and  then  we  may 
hope  to  see  it  gradually  contracted  :  our 
voluntary  charity  needs  to  be  organized, 
and  then  it  may  be  extended  very  far 
beyond  its  present  limits.  We  should 
thus  have  a  double  instrument  at  our 
command,  and,  in  seeking  to  make  either 
part  perfect,  should  deal  with  it  as  the 
complement  of  the  other. 

1.  Upon  any  theory,  there  will  be 
great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
improvements  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  our  workhouse  system.  To  many, 
the  regulations  sanctioned  by  the  Poor- 
law  Board  have  seemed,  and  will  seem, 
excessively  harsh  and  un-Christian. 
But  there  can  be  no  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  fact  that  neglect  and  inhu- 
manity which  violate  the  rule  supposed 
to  be  in  force  are  shocking  scandals, 
which  we  are  bound  to  find  some 
effectual  means  of  preventing.  So  far 
as  the  representations  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart  and  his  colleagues  are  directed 
against  conditions  which  the  Poor-law 
Board  or  any  Board  of  Guardians  have 
deliberately  approved,  we  may  venture 
to  hold  that  they  ought  to  be  fairly 
canvassed  and  regarded  from  other  points 
of  view  as  well  as  those  of  philanthropy 
and  medical  science.  But  these  gentle- 
men have  unearthed  abuses  and  cruelties 
which  are  simply  unequivocal  horrors, 
and  the  only  question  is,  how  they  have 
come  about,  and  what  securities  we  can 
find  against  their  recurrence. 

The  country  is  under  deep  obligations 
to  the  Lancet  Commissioners,  and  those 
who  have  aided  them  in  the  Association 
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for  Improving  the  Treatment  of  the  Sick 
Poor,  for  the  labour,  the  enterprise,  and 
the  tenacity  of  purpose,  with  which  they 
have  set  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  generous  task.    And  on  the 
principle  that  "aucun  grand  probleme 
"  ne   saurait   etre  assez  pose"  sans   une 
"  solution  quelconque,"  the  scheme  they 
have  proposed,    even  if  not   accepted, 
may  yet  he  welcomed.     But  I  cannot 
persuade    myself    that    this    scheme — 
namely,  to  establish  six  great  hospitals 
to  be  supported  separately  by  a  uniform 
metropolitan  rate — will  commend  itself 
to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  general 
administration    of   the    Poor-law.      It 
would   obviously   be   extremely   incon- 
venient to  cut  this  administration  into 
two  parts,  making  each  part  chargeable 
to   a  different  rate.     The  difficulty  of 
distinguishing   between  the   sick    who 
should  go  to  the  hospitals  and  the  sick 
who  should  remain  in  the  workhouse 
infirmaries  would  become  a  troublesome 
one  when  complicated  with  a  different 
chargeability  and  a  right  of  admission. 
And  philanthropists  would  by  no  means 
be  agreed  in  regarding  those  who  are 
treated  for  acute  sickness  in  our  infir- 
maries as  the  class  which  exceptionally 
calls  for  a  freer  expenditure.     A  society 
of  ladies  who  interested  themselves  in 
workhouses  found  their  sympathy  chiefly 
excited  by  the  chronically  and  incurably 
infirm,  and  appealed  for  exceptional  in- 
dulgence towards  that  class.     A  clergy- 
man, who,  under  the  title  of  "  An  East- 
end  Incumbent,"  has  agitated  long  and 
earnestly    for    an   equalization   of    the 
poor-rate,  and  who,  as  the  chaplain  of 
St.  George's-in-the-East  Workhouse,  is 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  an  infirmary 
in   a   poor    district,   has    selected   the 
scanty  allowance  of  outdoor  relief  as  the 
evil  which  should  chiefly  be  remedied 
by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate.    Then 
there  are  the  poor  who  lie  sick  at  home. 
If  these  were  visited  by  a  Commission,  a 
more  painful  report  would  be  made,  I 
think,  than  that  of  the  Lancet  Commis- 
sioners.    I  noticed   the  following  sen- 
tence lately  in  the  /Spectator  newspaper, 
referring  to  the  condition  of  this  class  : 
"  JSTot  one  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  is 


"  fit  to  have-  an  invalid  as  an  inmate, 
"  unless   the   object   be  to  hasten  the 
"  death  of  the  patient  and  poison  his 
"  relatives."     Even  in  the  worst  exist- 
ing  infirmaries,  it  might   be   inferred, 
the   sick   poor*  will   not   be  worse   oft 
than  in  their  own  houses.     And   this 
may  account  for  the  fact  which  must 
have   perplexed  many  clergymen,  that 
the  poor  have  not  been  ;much  in  the 
habit  of  complaining  of  the  infirmaries. 
!Nb    single     complaint     of     infirmary 
treatment  remains  in  my  own  memory, 
and  I  find  that  other  clergymen1  have 
had  the  same  experience.     It  has  been 
said  that  the  poor  have  been  afraid  to 
complain.     But   this   is  a  mistake.     I 
have  myself  listened,  I  believe,  to  thou- 
sands of  complaints,  the  great  majority 
of    them    having    been,    aimed    at    re- 
lieving-ofncers  and  inspectors  for  with- 
holding out- door  relief.     It   is  certain 
that  the  poor  have  not  in  general  asso- 
ciated   the    idea   of  cruelty   with   the 
workhouse    infirmary.      If   by   raising 
the   treatment  of  the   sick  we    are  to 
draw  the  vast  number  who  now  endure 
their  illnesses  at  home   into  the   new 
hospitals,  the  present  statistics  will  be 
wholly  superseded,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  say  for  how  many  provision  must  be 
made.     There  is  only  one  class  which 
ought  evidently  to  be  subtracted  from 
those  which  are  chargeable  to  a  local 
rate, — the  class  of  casuals  or  vagrants. 
It   would   be   well   if   these   could   be 
entirely  dissociated  from  the  workhouses, 
and  provided  for  by  a  separate  establish- 
ment. 

Throughout  our  whole  workhouse 
system,  and  not  in  one  branch  only, 
what  is  wanted  is,  first,  that  reasonable 
rules  be  laid  down,  and  then  that  the}' 
be  acted  upon.  It  is  obviously  important 
that  the  treatment  of  the  poor  should 
be  tolerably  uniform  over  the  metropolis. 
It  is  still  more  important  that  there 
should  not  be  one  treatment  in  name 
and  another  in  reality.  The  rules  pre- 
scribed should  be  actually  enforced,  and. 
if  additional  expenditure  is  needed,  it 
should  be  incurred.  !N"ow  I  can  hardly 
doubt  that  administrative  vigour  and 
efficiency  would  be  promoted  by  estab- 
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li  si  ling  a  central  system  for  London. 
And  I  think  it  probable  that,  if  the 
whole  system  were  placed  under  a  re- 
sponsible department,  it  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  being  well  worked.  A 
Boird  of  Guardians  is  an  exceedingly 
ill-  levised  executive.  It  would  be  folly 
to  oxpect  sustained  vigour  or  vigilance, 
or  interprise  in  dealing  with  novel  diffi- 
culties, from  an  annually  elected  body, 
comprising  many  persons,  with  an  equally 
disused  responsibility.  The  notion  that 
all  would  go  right  if  there  were  more 
"gentlemen"  amongst  the  Guardians  is 
in  i-he  main  fallacious.  The  best  Guar- 
dians are  by  no  means  always  the 
"gontlemen"  of  the  Board,  and  a  really 
ablo  educated  man  is  likely  to  find  him- 
self provokingly  powerless  amidst  the 
looseness  of  the  system.  By  far  the 
mo;;t  important  function  of  Guardians, 
as  of  Vestrymen,  is  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  officials;  and  perhaps 
the  chief  advantage  of  a  gentlemanly 
element  in  a  Board  is  in  securing  a  more 
dig  lified  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
Borrd  towards  its  officials.  For  the 
real  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
exe  jutive  officers ;  and  a  workhouse  is 
well  or  ill  administered  not  so  much 
according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  year,  as  according  to  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  its  permanent 
stain 

Although,  however,  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  manage  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  London  so  efficiently  as  a 
thoroughly  responsible  department,  I 
share  strongly  the  feeling  of  those  who 
WOT  Id  regret  to  see  these  Boards  dis- 
placed. We  have  to  consider  what  we 
sho'ild  lose  as  well  as  what  we  should 
gaii ..  I  was  early  imbued  with  an 
orthodox  belief  in  our  local  institutions  ; 
and  subsequent  experience,  while  it  has 
convinced  me  that  local  representative 
Boards  are  not  efficient  in  administration, 
has  certainly  not  led  me  to  think  them 
valueless  incumbrances.  They  have 
mary  important  social  and  political 
advantages,  which  we  ought  not  care- 
less] y  to  throw  away.  And  the  prevalent 
English  feeling  is  so  strongly  in  favour 


of  what  is  called  "local  self-government," 
that  any  attempt  to  supersede  it  would 
probably  meet  with  an  insurmountable 
opposition. 

It  is  argued  that,  if  you  have  a  general 
metropolitan  rate,  you  must  in  con- 
sistency adopt  a  centralized  management, 
and  that  you  must  have  a  general  rate, 
because  the  poorer  districts  cannot  pos- 
sibly bear  the  additional  expenditure 
which  is  imperatively  demanded.  But 
the  actual  burden  of  the  rate  in  the 
poorer  districts  is  exaggerated  in  this 
argument.  High  rates  and  low  rents 
for  the  most  part  go  together,  being 
equally  due  to  the  poverty-stricken 
character  of  a  neighbourhood.  This  is 
disadvantageous  for  the  landlords ;  but 
the  owners  of  house  property  are  not 
the  class  for  whom  our  sympathy  is 
demanded,  and  the  loss  to  the  landlord 
through  the  higher  rate  is  insignificant 
compared  with  his  loss  through  the 
lower  rent.  Wherever  there  is  a  keen 
competition  for  houses,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  landlord  in  effect  will 
pay  the  rate.  Those  who  pay  the  utmost 
they  can  afford  for  house-rent  always 
consider  the  rates  in  their  calculations, 
so  that,  if  the  rates  were  permanently 
lowered,  the  rents  would  rise.  But,  even 
if  we  suppose  the  burden  to  be  borne 
by  the  ratepayer,  the  sum  actually  paid 
by  him  as  poor-rate  is  not  so  heavy  a 
contribution  as  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be.  From  inquiries  I  have  made,  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  poor- 
rate  (strictly  so  called)  seldom  exceeds 
or  amounts  to  two  per  cent,  on  the 
income  of  the  ratepayer.  I  know  of 
cases  in  the  East-end  parishes  in  which 
it  does  not  amount  to  one  per  cent.  The 
heaviest  poor-rate  would  not  count  for 
very  much  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
rent;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
any  one  with  a  fixed  income  would  find 
it  decidedly  more  economical  to  take  a 
house  of  a  given  size  in  the  East-end 
than  in  the  West-end.  I  am  not  here 
considering  the  justice  of  an  equalization, 
of  the  poor-rate,  which  is  chiefly  a  land- 
lords' question,  but  the  severity  of  the 
pressure  of  the  rate  upon  the  East-end 
ratepayers.  With  reference  to  this  point, 
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I  observe  that  in  the  first  place  a  rate 
varying  between  one  and  two  per  cent, 
on  income  is  not  one  which  has  reached 
an  evident  maximum,  and  in  the  next 
place  that  the  rate  is  in  effect  a  moderate 
addition  to  a  low  rent.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  if  many  of  the  East- 
end  ratepayers  are  poor,  the  West-end 
ratepayers  are  not  all  of  them  rich. 
Whilst,  therefore,  I  should  not  oppose 
a  central  or  uniform  metropolitan  man- 
agement, if  desirable  on  other  grounds, 
because  it  would  involve  an  equalizing 
of  the  rate,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the  uniform 
management  in  order  that  we  may  be 
free  to  equalize  the  rate.1 

How,  then,  may  we  hope  to  attain 
the  necessary  improvement  and  the 
continuous  good  administration  of  our 
workhouse  system'?  The  most  obvious 
answer  is,  Ey  an  extended  action  and 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Poor-law  Board.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  Poor-law  Board  is  invested  with 
powers  far  beyond  those  which  it  has 
ever  exercised  in  the  metropolis.  In 
an  important  paper  in  Fraser's  Magazine 
for  last  September,  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  affirms  that  it  was  distinctly 
intended  by  those  who  helped  to  bring 
in  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  that 
the  Commissioners  should  govern  the 
metropolis,  so  far  as  the  relief  of  the 
poor  is  concerned,  at  their  discretion ; 
and,  to  quote  his  words,  "that  the 
"  functions  of  the  annually  elected 
"  Guardians  should  be  mainly  of  audit 
"  and  supervision  of  the  paid  officers, 
"  to  hear  complaints  and  see  that  they 
"  did  their  duty,  to  be  exercised  at 
"  monthly  rather  than  weekly  meet- 
"ings"  (p.  362).  The  Guardians 
would  no  doubt  resent  interference  ; 
but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  if  they  were  dis- 
tinctly held  responsible  by  Parliament 
for  the  condition  of  the  workhouses,  to 
insist  on  the  carrying  out  of  their 

1  It  is  stated  in  the  all  but  incredible  account 
recently  made  public  of  the  municipal  politics 
of  New  York,  that  the  local  taxation  of  New 
York  is  eight  times  as  much  per  head  as  that 
of  London. 


orders.  And  a  gradual  but  firm  asser- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  though  it  would 
hardly  be  popular  with  Guardians  and 
the  ratepayers  whom  they  represent, 
would  be  less  unpopular  than  any  more 
sweeping  change  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. Every  sensible  Guardian  is 
aware  that  we  already  owe  much  of 
what  is  creditable  in  the  administration 
of  our  workhouses  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Poor-law  Board ;  and  local 
patriotism,  excessively  jealous  as  it  is 
of  Government  interference,  will  recon- 
cile itself  to  an  authority  which  pro- 
duces manifestly  good  effects. 

2.  The  hope  of  workhouse  reform 
naturally  tempts  one  to  hope  also  that 
the  Poor-law  system  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  satisfactorily  for 
all  who  may  come  to  want.  Resisting 
this  temptation  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  let  us  consider  what 
might  be  done  by  voluntary  charity  to 
save  the  deserving  poor  from  the  neces- 
sity of  claiming  legal  relief.  The  power 
of  voluntary  charity  to  do  this  might 
be  indefinitely  increased  by  its  being 
organized. 

The  grave  mischiefs  resulting  from 
almsgiving  in  London  are  due  mainly 
to  a  want  of  concert  and  deliberation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  dispense  relief. 
I  do  not  speak  now  of  what  has  been 
so  thoroughly  exposed  as  the  practice 
of  giving  to  beggars.  To  give  to  an 
unknown  beggar  ought  to  be  treated  as 
an  improper  act  of  self-indulgence,  to 
be  excused  only  by  extraordinary  igno- 
rance. I  refer  to  a  number  of  systems 
or  agencies  crossing  one  another,  worked, 
not  recklessly,  but  with  a  somewhat 
unreflecting  beneArolence,  and  not  with- 
out a  spice  of  competition.  Consider 
what  is  given  away  in  a  poor  London 
locality.  There  is  first  the  Church 
relief,  dispensed  by  clergymen  and 
district  visitors  and  lay  agents.  Then 
there  are  the  alms  which  radiate  from 
every  dissenting  chapel,  the  alms  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  City  Mis- 
sionary and  his  meeting,  of  Mrs.  Kan- 
yard's  Bible-woman  and  her  meeting, 
the  alms  given  by  the  Ragged  School 
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to  the  children  and  their  parents.    Add 
wLat  is  diffused  by  the  almoners  of  the 
Association  for  the  Eelief  of  Distress. 
Time  would  fail   me  to  speak  of  the 
Ki;chens,  and  Dinner-tables,  and  Coal 
and  Bread  Associations,  and  local  Sama- 
ritan  or    Philanthropic   Societies,    and 
Ly:ng-in-Charities,    which     one    after 
another  recur  to  the  memory,  all  work- 
ing  independently   in   the   same  field. 
Let  me  only  mention  further  the  per- 
sonal  charity   which   many  good   men 
anc  women  exercise  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood.    Here  is  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  relief,  but  it  is  distributed 
without  concert,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
very   casually   and   irregularly,   in    re- 
sponse  to   applications ;    and    a   great 
deal   of  it  is  converted  into  tickets — 
an  impotent   and   insulting   expedient, 
by   which   it   is   hoped   that  probable 
drunkards  will  be  compelled  to  spend 
in    solids    the    ninepence    they   would 
otherwise  spend  in  liquids.   The  amount 
given    to   each    applicant    is  generally 
smajl,  because  it  is  desired  to  make  a 
limited  fund  go  as  far  as  possible.    Now 
whao  can  be  expected  in  a  poor  quarter, 
but  uhat  needy  persons  should  use  their 
wits  and  their  industry  to  get  as  many 
of  these  small  gifts  as  they  can  ?     And 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
always  mention  candidly  to  each  almoner 
what  they  get  from   any  other?     The 
evils    which    might    be    expected  are 
actually  produced.     There  is  hardly  a 
more  pathetic  subject   than   the  harm 
done  by  well-meaning  persons  in  their 
effort  s  to  do  good.    Any  one  who  studies 
closely  the  history  of  a  parish  can  see 
only  too  plainly  the  symptoms  of  the 
demc  ralization  caused  by  irregular  alms- 
givin  g.     In  individual  instances  I  have 
watched,    whilst    utterly   powerless    to 
prevent  it,  the  Beggar's  Progress  down 
the  slope  from  the  first  innocent  peti- 
tion to  deception  and  vice  and  crime. 
Amongst  the  causes  which  alienate  the 
working-classes  from  our  churches  and 
chape  Is,  a  place  should  be  given  to  the 
conteupt  felt  by  them  for  the  pauperized 
hangers-on  at  our  services  and  meetings. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  these 
evils;  and  I  have  known  clergymen  and 


benevolent  persons  contend  that  you 
may  as  well  shut  your  eyes  to  them, 
because,  come  what  will,  you  must 
relieve  the  distressed.  "Nature  and 
"  Christ's  commands  alike  enjoin  it : 
"  you  must  leave  the  results  to  God.'* 
Which  is  to  say,  that,  in  blind  obedience 
to  an  instinct  and  the  letter  of  a  com- 
mand, you  are  to  put  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  a  weak  brother,  and  not  to 
mind  if  it  causes  him  to  fall. 

But  cannot  our  present  chaotic  alms- 
giving be  organized  1 — Many  of  us  have 
read,  with  a  feeling  of  unhopeful  yearn- 
ing, the  accounts  of  what  was  achieved 
by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  Glasgow,  and  ot 
what  has  been  done  in  Elberfeld  and 
elsewhere,  to  supersede  the  Poor-law  by 
voluntary  Christian  charity.  We  all 
see  that  the  Poor-law  cannot  be  super- 
seded, for  many  a  long  year  at  least,  in 
London.  But  the  organization  of  charity, 
which  would  be  impracticable  in  the 
place  of  the  Poor-law,  and  which  would 
only  fail  miserably  in  trying  to  compete 
with  it,  may  be  both  practicable  and 
effectual  as  a  complement  to  it. 

In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to- 
lay  down  rules  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  should  be  attempted  by 
charity  and  what  should  be  left  to  the 
Poor-law.  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions  towards  such  a  distinction. 
All  distress  caused  immediately  by  vice 
or  wilful  folly  should  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  law.  For  a  different 
reason,  but  under  the  pressure  of  a 
strong  necessity,  all  distress  arising  from 
want  of  employment  should  be  similarly 
dealt  with, — except  when  the  loss  of 
employment  has  an  exceptional  origin, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  famine. 
These  two  heads  comprise  both  the 
largest  portion,  and  the  obviously  im- 
practicable portion,  of  existing  pau- 
perism. Voluntary  charity  might  hope 
to  provide  for  those  who  are  brought  to 
want  by  a  visitation  of  illness,  and  for 
those  who  are  permanently  disabled 
and  without  relatives  to  support  them. 
These  would  be  the  two  great  classes  to 
be  saved  from  the  humiliations  of  the 
workhouse,  and  within  the  latter  might 
be  comprised  the  class  of  widows  who 
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have  young  children  to  maintain.  I 
know  of  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  as 
this.  Doubtful  cases  would  frequently 
occur,  but  these  could  be  disposed  of  at 
discretion  by  the  adjudication  of  a  Com- 
mittee. More  hospitals  would  be  prob- 
ably wanted  :  but  why  should  they  not 
be  provided  1  To  build  and  partially 
endow  a  hospital,  supposing  a  hospital 
to  be  wanted,  would  have  been  the  best 
conceivable  application  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
gift :  and  why  should  we  not  have  an 
English  Peabody  1  If  it  were  tnought 
desirable,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrange  that  hospitals  should  receive  a 
subvention  in  some  form  out  of  the 
rates.  But  there  would  be  no  call  for 
this,  if  private  charity  were  abundant. 

To  administer  a  comprehensive  system 
of  charity  such  as  I  have  sketched,  no 
machinery  would  be  necessary  but  that 
of  strong  local  Committees,  each  with  a 
sufficiently  large  area  under  its  manage- 
ment. The  Committee  should  be  so 
composed  as  to  secure  general  confidence, 
and  thus  to  absorb  into  its  funds  a  large 
portion  of  the  alms  now  distributed 
irregularly.  District  visitors  of  the 
usual  class  would  do  their  work  more 
pleasantly  if  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  tickets ;  and  clergymen 
also  might  be  glad  to  dissociate  from 
their  clerical  visiting  the  office  of  an 
almoner.  A  good  Committee  would  be 
able  to  speak  with  authority  to  the 
public  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
of  what  is  really  wanted  for  relief, — no 
unimportant  point.  And  the  East-end 
Committees  might  be  aided  both  in 
members  and  in  funds  from  the  West- 
end.  The  only  grave  objection  that  I 
can  foresee  to  such  an  organization 
would  be  in  the  natural  prejudice  of 
the  clergy  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  and 
parochial  machinery  for  relief.  But 
this  objection,  I  think,  might  be  over- 
come. 

The  best  precedent  known  to  me  for 
the  system  I  propose  may  be  found  in  a 
Society  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  at  Bath,  called  "  The  Mon- 
mouth  Street  Society,  for  the  Occa- 
sional Belief  of  the  Sick  Poor,  the 


Encouragement  of  Industry,  and  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity."  It  em- 
braces the  whole  of  Bath  within  its 
operations  ;  it  is  worked  chiefly  by  lay- 
men, only  four  names  out  of  its  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-four  being  clerical ; 
and  it  is  intended  to  act  side]  by  side 
with  the  Poor-law.  When  I  was  best 
informed  about  this  Society,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  imitate  on  a  small 
scale,  its  Chairman  was  also  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Bath  Board  of  Guardians. 
A  Bath  clergyman  writing  to  me  the 
other  day  reports,  "  The  Society  is  most 
"  admirably  conducted,  and  does  im- 
"  mense  good  in  the  best  of  ways." 

After  all,  however,  we  must  be  011  our 
guard  against  expecting  and  hoping  too 
much  from  any  schemes,  legal  or  volun- 
tary, for  dealing  directly  with  pauperism. 
We  cannot  by  these  schemes  prevent 
misery,  we  can  only  mitigate  it ;  and  we 
may  often  fail  to  do  even  that.  When 
scandals  of  destitution,  such  as  deaths 
from  starvation,  occur,  I  think  it  is  far 
more  melancholy  that  our  social  system 
should  be  one  that  generates  such  acci- 
dents than  that  our  remedial  measures 
should  not  have  been  at  hand  to  relieve 
them.  Probably  at  no  time  and  in  no 
country  has  the  lot  of  the  poorest  class 
been  an  agreeable  object  for  the  richer 
to  contemplate.  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  an  immense  number  of  our  poor 
fellow-countrymen  have  to  live  as  they 
do,  and  that  we  cannot  do  much  to 
raise  their  condition  by  laying  out  upon 
them  any  percentage  of  our  incomes. 
Almost  the  highest  service  which  rates 
and  alms  can  confer  on  the  poor  is  to 
refrain  from  demoralizing  them.  Only, 
where  we  may  do  either  good  or  harm 
in  so  vital  a  quarter  as  the  condition  of 
our  poorest  classes,  let  us  not  spare  our- 
selves, either  in  thought  and  self-restraint 
on  the  one  hand,  or  in  expenditure  on 
the  other.  As  to  the  latter,  no  possible 
demand  for  rates  or  charity  ought  to 
seem  much  to  this  rich  country,  to  this 
rich  capital.  If,  not  a  tithe,  but  half  a 
tithe,  of  our  incomes  were  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  religion  and  benevo- 
lence, we  should  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  overwhelming  amount  which 
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would  flow  in  upon  us.  English  charity 
seoms  large,  because  we  compare  it  with 
the  gifts  of  poorer  communities  ;  but  it 
is  anything  but  large  compared  with 
our  wealth.  Eut  we  need  wisdom  in 
devising,  and  firmness  in  refusing,  even 
more  than  money. 

There  are  two  movements  in  which 
we  must  find  our  best  hopes  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  pauperism.  One  is  the  growth 
of  self-respect  or  character  amongst  the 
working  classes ;  the  other  is  the  rise  of 
wages.  All  questions  relating  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  poor  merge 
into  the  question  of  wages.  Happily, 
for  a  long  time  wages  have  been  steadily 
rising ;  and  the  rise  has  not  been  merely 
nominal,  but  real  in  relation  to  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  working 
classes,  speaking  generally,  are  much 
better  off  now  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  and  much  better  off  in  London 
than  they  are  in  any  part  of  the  country 
except  the  manufacturing  districts. 
There  is  one  important  necessary  of  life 
about  which  an  alarm  has  recently  been 
raised  in  London,  as  if  it  were  going  up 
to  famine  prices — I  mean  house-room. 
But  there  has  really  been  no  such  rise 
in  the  rents  paid  by  the  poor,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  an  exactly  fair  measure  of  the 
real  rise,  because  the  fluctuations  in 
house-rent  due  to  the  improving  or 
declining  quality  of  a  neighbourhood 
throw  into  the  shade  the  rise  due  to 
tho  increased  demand.  But  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  the  increase  in  the 
rent  paid  by  a  working  man  for  one 
to  two  rooms  varies  from  nothing  to 
eighteenpence,  or,  at  most,  two  shillings, 
whilst  the  rise  in  wages  during  the  same 
time  varies  from  three  shillings  to  fifteen 
or  more.  ]STo  doubt  the  rent  is  a  large 
proportion  of  a  poor  man's  expenditure, 
but  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  pay 
it,  and  even  to  pay  somewhat  more  than 
he  now  does ;  and  then  there  is  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  is  far  better 
able  to  pay  his  rent  than  most  of  those 
whose  rent  is  lower,  and  that  the  limits 
of  house-room  for  the  poor  in  London 
are  very  far  from  being  approached. 
Tho  increase  of  new  buildings  for  the 


poor  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the 
new  accommodation  provided  for  them. 
Whenever  the  rents  of  a  street  fall  low 
enough,  through  its  becoming  unfashion- 
able, its  houses  begin  to  be  occupied  by 
the  poor.  And  when  the  rent  paid  by 
the  poor  rises  high  enough  to  pay  for  a 
decent  building,  there  are  large  tracts 
covered  with  low  tumble-down  tene- 
ments upon  which  builders  will  be  ready 
enough  to  erect  many-storied  houses  for 
the  poor.  The  demand  will  be  met  by 
the  supply  without  the  slightest  hin- 
drance or  delay.  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  demand  and  ability  to  pay,  and  to 
judge  of  this  ability  simply  by  the  pro- 
portion of  rent  to  earnings  is  delusive. 
A  man  who  earns  ten  shillings  a  week 
and  pays  one  shilling  for  rent,  is  not  so 
well  off  as  a  man  who  pays  five  shillings 
a  week  for  rent,  but  earns  twenty-one 
shillings.  There  is  therefore  no  difficult 
problem  to  be  ingeniously  solved,  no 
dead-lock  requiring  revolutionary  action, 
in  the  moderate  rise  of  house  rent  in 
London,  any  more  than  in  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  milk.  The  working-classes 
themselves  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
wages-question  is  everything  to  them, 
and  they  are  partly  aware  that  they 
have  this  to  a  great  extent  under  their 
own  control. 

A  steady  improvement  in  wages  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  of  pauperism ;  but  this  re- 
sult will  not  be  securely  attained  unless 
the  working-classes  improve  also  in  self- 
respect,  in  a  love  of  independence,  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  family  duties, 
and  therefore  in  self-restraint  and  self- 
denial.  The  means  of  guarding  against 
destitution  are  pretty  well  understood 
by  the  better  class  of  working-men,  and 
are  brought  within  their  reach  in  the 
shape  of  insurance,  benefit-clubs,  trade- 
societies,  and  savings-banks.  But  still 
the  poor  man  with  us  too  complacently 
accepts  a  dependent  and  inferior  status. 
He  is  too  little  ashamed  of  the  boyish 
genial  self-indulgence  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  genuine  freedom.  It  will 
only  humour  his  weakness,  if  we  en- 
courage him  to  think  of  his  class  as 
having  a  right  to  come  upon  the  rates, 
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or  as  raw  material  for  the  charity  of  the 
rich  to  work  upon.  We  ought  to  long 
to  see  the  poorer  people  claiming  the 
rights  and  making  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  virtues  of  freemen.  If  a 
growing  self-respect  is  shown  or  fostered 
by  an  earnest  agitation  for  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  their  class,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  their  fitness  for  a  vote, 
we  may  at  any  rate  rejoice  that  they 
are  learning  to  measure  themselves  by 


a  higher  moral  standard.  When  they 
claim  to  be  equals  of  those  above  them, 
they  will  perceive  that  they  are  bound 
to  emulate  the  qualities  in  which  the 
working-class  has  hitherto  been  deficient. 
Those  who  aspire  to  be  full  citizens  of 
their  country  cannot  be  content  to  be 
simply  good  fellows  in  prosperity,  and 
in  adversity  to  scramble  for  a  degrading 
maintenance  out  of  the  public  alms. 


THE  NOVEMBEE  STAE-SHOWEE, 


BY   J.  NORMAN   LOCKTER. 


"  IN  the  year  599,  on  the  last  day  of 
"  Muharram,  stars  shot  hither  and 
"  thither,  and  flew  one  against  another, 
"  like  a  swarm  of  locusts ;  this  pheno- 
"  menon  lasted  until  daybreak ;  people 
"  were  thrown  into  consternation,  and 
"  made  importunate  supplications  to 
"  God  the  most  High ;  there  was  never 
"  the  like  seen  except  on  the  coming 
"  out  of  the  Messenger  of  God — on 
"  whom  be  benediction  and  peace."  In 
these  words  did  the  Arab  historian, 
Abu-1-' Abbas  ad-Dimashki,  chronicle 
the  November  star-shower  of  the  year 
1202  of  our  era,  the  while  Chinese  as- 
tronomers carefully  watched  the  con- 
stellations in  which  the  meteors  ap- 
peared and  vanished  from  the  sight. 
Different  ways  of  looking  at  things 
may  be  distributed  in  space  as  well  as 
in  time,  and  the  modern  Arab  manner 
culminates  in  the  following  : — "  We 
"  know  not  whether  any  simile  was 
"  more  suggested  by  their  silence,  their 
"  flight  chiefly  in  one  direction,  and 
"  their  steady  sweep,  than  that  of 
"  winged  creatures.  They  looked  like 
"  no  earthly  fireworks,  but  rather  re- 
"  sembled  silver  birds  wending  their 
"  way  one  after  another  to  some  myste- 
"  rious  sea-heronry  in  the  firmament — 
"or  if  not  birds,  then  the  forehead- 
"  planets  of  angels  and  archangels,  sum- 
"  moned  in  splendid  cohorts  and  regi- 


"  ments  to  vast  service  of  God,  and 
"  hastening  with  the  lamp  of  their  world 

"  lighted  to  the  Divine  rendezvous 

"  A  baby-star,  cold  to  the  heart  with 
"  the  silence  and  frost  of  the  empyrean, 
"  suddenly  heated  into  frenzy  of  fire  by 
"  the  coarse  air  of  earth,  till  the  chilly 
"  heart  and  the  glowing  skin  split 
"  asunder,  and  the  baby-star  perishes 
"  in  dust  and  glory — perishes  of  his 
"  TEETHING."  But,  independently  of 
manner,  the  fact  remains  that  we  pos- 
sess records,  dating  from  A.D.  902, 
showing  that  about  every  thirty-three 
years  since  that  time  the  heavens 
have  been  hung  with  gold,  as  they 
were  on  the  14th  Of  last  month.  The 
shower  of  902  indeed  was  not  the  least 
important  among  the  data  on  which 
the  prediction  of  the  recent  appearance 
was  based. 

The  exquisitely  beautiful  display,  al- 
most awful  as  well  as  rare,  had,  thanks 
to  our  scientific  men,  been  so  well  he- 
ralded that  few  among  us  interested  in 
such  matters  failed  to  witness  it ;  and, 
for  those  who  did  not,  the  accounts  in 
the  daily  press  have  been  so  full  that  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  resume  of  what  was  seen: 
the  more  so,  as  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  giving  a  rigorous  analysis  of 
the  results.  I  prefer  rather  to  connect 
some  of  the  more  salient  of  the  appear- 
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ances  which,  are  now  being  discussed 
with  the  received  theories  by  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  account  for  them. 

]  t  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  since 
the  planetary  spaces  were  supposed  to 
be  intenanted  by  anything  more  tangi- 
ble than  that  mysterious  fluid  called 
ethor.  This  notion  is  exactly  represented 
by  the  French  equivalent  for  those 
spaces,  le  vide  planetaire.  Hence,  not 
to  mention  imagined  supernatural  causes 
— s  ich  as  that,  for  instance,  embodied  in 
the  tradition  that  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom  (the  10th 
of  August)  shed  burning  tears — the  cause 
of  tJie  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  atmo- 
spheric perturbations,  exhalations  of  sul- 
phur, and  so  forth.  An  account  of  the 
August  shower  of  1857  even,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  de  V  Academic  Roy  ale  de 
Belcique,  is  accompanied  by  a  minute 
record  of  rain,  temperature,  atmospheric 
electricity,  &c. 

VTien,  however,  Olmsted  witnessed 
the  shower — that  of  1833 — which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  recent  one  (a 
shower  heralded  and  followed  by  less 
brilliant  displays  in  1831-2,  and  1834- 
5-6),  and  when,  moreover,  he  had  com- 
pare 1  the  phenomena  with  those  re- 
corded by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in 
1791',  the  theory  which  has  been  so 
recently  and  brilliantly  confirmed — 
namely,  that  the  appearances  are  due 
to  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  a 
storm,  so  to  speak,  of  asteroids — was 
given  to  the  world. 

This  was  the  first  blow  given  to  le 
vide  planetaire.  And  nowadays  it  is 
held  that  the  bodies  which,  when  they 
entei  our  atmosphere,  give  rise  to  the 
beau  iful  sight  we  have  so  recently  wit- 
nessed, are  so  numerous  that  there  are 
13,0<>0  of  them  in  each  part  of  space  as 
large  as  our  earth ;  and  that,  could  all 
which  enter  our  atmosphere  in  a  period 
of  tventy-four  hours — including  those 
visible  in  a  powerful  telescope — be 
counied,  they  would  number  not  less 
than  four  hundred  millions.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  is  ground  for  supposing  that 
in  th<  main  these  little  bodies  are  congre- 
gated into  rings,  each  particle  composing 
the  ring  revolving  like  a  planet  round  the 
sun ;  and,  as  far  back  as  1844,  M.  Hou- 


zeau  gave  the  elements  of  the  August 
rings  as  one  would  give  those  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet.  In  fact,  these  rings 
may  be  compared  to  tangible  orbits,  in- 
deed they  almost  realize  the  schoolboy's 
idea  of  an  orbit,  as  each  point  of  the 
path  is  occupied  by  a  little  planet  j  while 
in  the  case  of  our  earth,  for  instance, 
each  point  of  the  path  is  occupied  in 
succession  only. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  consideration 
of  the  November  ring.  For  this  pur- 
pose, let  us  suppose  the  plane  in  which 
our  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  called 
by  astronomers  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
to  be  represented  by  an  ocean  in  which 
both  earth  and  sun  are  half  immersed  ; 
let  us,  moreover,  suppose  the  earth's 
path,  or  orbit,  to  be  marked  by  buoys — 
remembering  that  astronomers  define 
the  place  of  a  heavenly  body  in  the  plane 
by  stating  its  longitude,  that  is,  its  an- 
gular distance,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left,  from  a  particular  start-point,  as 
seen  from  the  sun ;  and  its  latitude, 
that  is,  its  angular  height  above  the 
plane,  as  seen  from  the  same  body. 
Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  buoy  space 
in  this  convenient  manner,  we  should  see 
this  meteoric  ring  rising  out  of  the 
waves  of  our  hypothetical  ocean,  at  a 
slight  angle  (17°),  at  the  point  of  the 
earth's  orbit  occupied  by  our  planet  on 
the  14th  of  November,  the  point  where 
the  ring  emerges  being  called  the  node. 
Where  the  other  node  lies,  where  the 
ring  plunges  down  again,  we  do  not 
exactly  know;  we  only  know  that  it 
does  not  cut  our  orbit ;  if  it  did,  another 
star-shower  would  occur  in  May.  It 
has,  however,  been  surmised  that  we 
have  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
node,  not  far  within  our  orbit,  in  the 
almost  constant  retrogression  of  the  tem- 
perature about  the  12th  of  May,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  bodies  com- 
posing the  ring  cutting  off  the  sun's  heat 
from  us. 

Similarly,  we  might  observe  the  Au- 
gust ring  rising  from  one  of  its  nodes, 
situated  in  the  point  of  the  earth's 
orbit  occupied  by  our  planet  on  the 
10th  of  August,  not  at  a  slight  angle 
like  the  November  ring,  but  at  an  angle 
of  79°,  or  so. 
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Bearing  what  has  now  been  stated  in 
mind,  the  cosmical  nature  of  the  ring 
comes  out  in  its  full  force.  In  the 
early  records  to  which  we  have  before 
referred,  the  shower  is  stated  to  have 
occurred  in  October.  This  shows  that 
the  meteors  are  independent  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes. 

It  is  evident  that  jif  this  ring  crosses 
our  orbit  in  a  certain  definite  point  in 
space,  our  earth  will  always  traverse 
it  when  it  occupies  the  same  definite 
point  of  its  orbit  with  regard  to  the 
stars.  But  our  ordinary  year,  called 
the  tropical  year,  is  affected  by  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  as  it  is  mea- 
sured from  equinox  to  equinox,  so  that 
we  do  not  measure  it  by  the  stars,  but 
by  an  empirical  point  called  the  first 
point  of  the  sign  Aries,  which  is  actually 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  constella- 
tion Pisces.  If  we  refer  the  recorded 
star-showers  to  the  sidereal  year,  we  find 
an  almost  absolute  identity  in  the  dates 
of  their  appearance. 

It  is  to  an  American  astronomer,  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  that  we  owe  the  most 
profound  investigation  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  November  ring.  He  has 
first  considered  the  question  whether 
the  ring  is  of  uniform  density,  and  whe- 
ther it  lies  merely  near  our  orbit ;  the 
variation  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  showers 
being  caused  by  the  action  of  the  planets 
and  moon  on  the  earth  and  ring — the 
greatest  perturbation  of  the  earth  being 
9,000  miles  each  way — sometimes  throw- 
ing us  into  the  ring,  sometimes  causing 
us  to  pass  it  without  meeting  it.  He  has 
shown,  however,  that  the  ring  cannot 
be  of  uniform  density  throughout,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  one  part  of 
it  there  is  a  clustering  together  of  the 
little  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed — a 
few  stragglers  being  scattered  along  the 
rest  of  its  circuit. 

From  other  considerations  he  has 
shown  that  the  meteors  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the 
earth's  motion ;  the  most  probable  time 
of  revolution  being  354' 621  days — our 
own  being  accomplished  in  365*256 
days.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
annual  motion  of  the  group  is  1  -f-  ^ .^5 
revolutions.  Consequently  the  centre 


of  the  group  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  earth  once  in  every  133  years, 
but  the  earth  passes  very  near  the  centre 
four  times  in  this  interval.  Here  then  is 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  display  we  have 
so  recently  witnessed. 

We  have,  then,  the  earth,  the  velocity 
of  which  in  its  orbit,  to  speak  roughly, 
is  1,000  miles  a  minute,  plunging  into  a 
mass  of  bodies  which  are  advancing  to 
meet  it  with  a  velocity  equal  at  first  to 
its  own,  but  which  is  increased  to  1,200 
miles  a  minute  when  they  come  within 
the  region  of  its  attraction.  Was  it 
possible,  by  observing  the  recent  display, 
to  prove  that  this  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ?  It  was.  One  of  the  most  salient 
facts,  noticed  by  those  even  who  did  not 
see  the  significance  of  it,  was  that  all 
the  meteors  seemed  to  come  from  the 
same  part  of  the  sky.  Among  all  those 
seen  by  the  present  writer  from  11  P.M. 
on  Tuesday  till  2  A.M.  on  Wednesday 
morning,  two  only  were  exceptions  to  the 
general  direction.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
region  in  which  the  meteors  appeared 
trainless,  and  shone  out  for  a  moment 
like  so  many  stars,  because  they  were 
directly  approaching  us.  Near  this  spot 
they  were  so  numerous,  and  all  so  fore- 
shortened, and  for  the  most  part  faint, 
that  the  sky  at  times  put  on  almost  a 
phosphorescent  appearance.  As  the  eye 
travelled  from  this  region,  the  trains 
became  longer,  those  being  longest  as  a 
rule  which  first  made  their  appearance 
over  head,  or  which  trended  westward. 
Now,  if  the  paths  of  all  had  'been  pro- 
jected backwards,  they  would  have  all 
intersected  in  one  region,  and  that  region 
the  one  in  which  the  most  foreshortened 
ones  were  seen.  So  decidedly  did  this 
fact  come  out,  that  there  were  moments 
in  which  the  meteors  belted  the  sky  like 
the  meridians  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  the 
pole  of  the  globe  being  represented  by  a 
point  in  the  constellation  Leo.  In  fact, 
they  all  seemed  to  radiate  from  that 
point,  and  radiant  point  is  precisely  the 
name  given  to  it  by  astronomers.  Va- 
nishing point,  if  the  bull  were  permissi- 
ble, is  a  term  which  would  represent  the 
fact  rather  than  the  appearance. 

This  apparent  radiation,  then,  is  an 
effect  of  perspective,  and  hcr.ce  we 
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gather  that  the  paths  of  the  meteors  are 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  the 
meteors  therefore  come  from  one  point 
of  the  sky  ;  the  point  from  which  they 
proceed  lies  in  the  constellation  Leo, 
situated  in  long.  142°  and  lat.  8°  30'  1ST. 
according  to  Professor  Newton — which 
agroes  fairly  with  the  observations  made 
last  year  and  this. 

lsrow  let  us  see  what  this  means.  Let 
us  in  imagination  connect  the  earth  and 
sun  by  a  straight  line :  at  any  moment 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  will 
be  lit  right  angles  to  that  line  (or  a  tan- 
gen  o  to  its  orbit) ;  therefore,  as  longitudes 
are  reckoned,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
right  to  left,  the  motion  will  be 
directed  to  a  point  90°  of  longitude 
behind  the  sun.  The  sun's  longitude 
at  noon  on  the  14th  November  was 
232 3  within  a  few  minutes ;  90°  from  this 
gives  us  142°,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
precisely  the  longitude  of  the  radiant 
point.  This  then  is  proof  positive  enough 
that  the  meteoric  hail  was  fairly  directed 
against,  and  as  fairly  met  by,  the  earth. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  "  If  the  radiant 
point  is  situated  in  latitude  8°  30', 
how  conies  it  that  the  inclination  of 
the  ring  is  stated  to  be  17° — should  it 
not  rather  be  8°  30'  P  To  this  question 
I  will  reply  by  another  : — How  conies 
it  that,  when  we  are  hurrying  through 
a  shower,  we  always  incline  an  umbrella 
at  a  less  angle  with  the  ground  than 
that  formed  by  the  falling  rain?  The 
answer  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
In  the  case  of  the  meteors,  as  our 
motion  in  one  direction  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  meteors  in  the  opposite  one, 
they  appear  to  us  to  fall  at  an  angle 
precisely  half  of  their  real  one. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  number  of 
shooting  stars  which  fell.  As  recorded 
at  Greenwich,  the  numbers  were  as 
follows : — 


No.  of 

ll.              h.            Mfitftnrs. 

Tuesday  night,  between  9  and  10              10 

Nov.  13. 

9  —  11 

.       15 

11  —  12 

.     168 

Wednesday  morning, 

12  —     1 

.  2032 

Nov.  14. 

1—2 

.  4860 

2—3 

.     832 

3—4 

.     528 

4-5 

.       40 

No.  86.— VOL.  xv. 


In  other  words,  from  9  to  10.30  the 
rate  of  fall  was  one  per  minute ;  at  12  the 
numbers  increased,  and  rose  at  12.10  to 
20  a  minute  ;  twenty  minutes  afterwards 
the  number  was  37 ;  then,  after  thirty 
minutes,  70  ;  then  47  a  minute  for  the 
next  ten  minutes;  and  then  as  many  as 
90  a  minute.  The  total  number  recorded 
was  8,485,  and  the  time  of  maximum 
was  between  1  and  2.  Here  another  set 
of  considerations  come  in.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  we  were  situated  in  the  radiant 
point,  and  could  see  exactly  the  coun- 
tries which  occupied  the  hemisphere 
of  our  planet  facing  the  meteors,  at 
the  moments  our  planet  entered  the 
shower,  when  it  was  in  its  midst, 
and  when  it  emerged  again.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  earth's  rotation,  and 
as  the  shower  can  of  course  only  fall 
on  the  hemisphere  of  the  earth  most 
forward  at  the  time,  the  places  at  which 
the  shower  is  central,  rising,  and  setting 
so  to  speak,  will  be  constantly  varying. 
In  fact,  each  spectator  is  carried  round 
by  the  earth's  rotation,  and  enters  about 
midnight  the  hemisphere  of  the  earth 
exposed  to  the  meteoric  hail.  We  know, 
therefore,  as  the  shower  did  not  last 
long  into  the  morning,  that  the  time  of 
maximum  for  the  whole  earth  was  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  that  observed  at 
Greenwich ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it 
was  not  considerably  earlier.  As  Mr. 
Bompas  has  pointed  out,  had  the  actual 
number  of  meteors  encountered  by  the 
earth  remained  constant,  the  apparent 
number  would  have  increased  from  mid- 
night to  6  A.M.  We  shall  probably 
find,  therefore,  that,  in  countries  lying 
to  the  eastward,  the  spectacle  commenced 
earlier  and  lasted  longer  than  with  us.1 
Accordingly,  before  we  receive  informa- 
tion, from  the  East,  we  cannot  state  the 
exact  moment  at  which  the  earth  passed 
through  the  densest  portion  of  the  ring, 
nor  can  we  fairly  compare  the  brilliancy 
of  the  present  shower  with  former  ones. 
It  may,  indeed,  so  happen  that  the  dis- 
play was  limited  to  Western  Europe  : 
for  the  showers  of  1799  and  1833  were- 

1  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  meteors  fell  at  Malta  at  the 
rate  of  36,000  an  hour. 
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limited  to  America,  while  those  of  1831 
and  1832  were  visible  only  in  Europe. 
Brilliant  as  it  was  with  us,  however, 
it  was  scarcely  comparable  with  those 
of  1799  and  1833,  in  which  latter 
year  240,000  meteors  were  computed 
by  Arago  to  have  been  visible  above 
the  horizon  of  Boston  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  13  ;  while  Mr.  Baxen- 
dell,  who  observed  the  shower  from  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  states  that  "  the 
"  number  of  meteors  seen  at  once  often 
"  equalled  the  apparent  number  of  the 
"  fixed  stars  seen  at  a  glance."  Hum- 
boldt,  in  his  long  account  of  the  shower 
of  1799,  in  his  "Personal  Narrative," 
states  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
phenomenon,  there  was  not  a  space  in 
the  firmament  equal  in  extent  to  three 
diameters  of  the  moon  that  was  not 
filled  at  every  instant  with  bolides  and 
falling  stars;  while  in  1766  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cumana  had  beheld  the  neigh- 
bouring volcano,  Cayarnba,  veiled  for  an 
hour  by  falling  stars  ! 

Thanks  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  as  the  Luminous  Meteor  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association — a 
body  which  includes  such  men  as 
Glaisher,  Herschel,  and  Greg — who 
have  arranged  and  distributed  maps 
and  spectroscopes  among  competent 
observers,  themselves  setting  a  noble 
example  of  quiet,  unflagging  work,  we 
may  hope,  however,  that  the  crop  of 
facts  reaped  from  the  recent  display  will 
far  exceed  any  previous  one.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  average  heights 
at  appearance  and  disappearance,  namely 
seventy-four  and  fifty- four  miles  respec- 
tively, and  the  average  velocity — forty 
miles  a  second — will  not  be  much  dis- 
turbed; but  let  us  hope  that  some  new 
facts  may  be  gathered  by  the  spectroscope, 
so  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  curious 
condition  of  knowing  everything  about 
these  little  bodies  except  what  they  are. 
The  everything  includes  even  their  weight ; 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  August 
group  estimated  by  Mr.  Herschel,  is 
sometimes  as  low  as  two  grains — not  one 
out  of  twenty  observed  and  calculated 
by  him  exceeding  a  pound.  It  may 
appear  impossible  that  such  atoms 


should  produce  the  brilliant  effects  ob- , 
served;  but,  as  Mr.  Herschel  has  stated,  a 
single  grain  moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  a  second  represents  a  dynamical 
energy  of  55,675  foot-pounds.  This 
energy  is  converted  by  the  resistance 
of  our  grosser  air  into  heat,  as  the  mo- 
tion of  a  projectile  is  converted  into  heat 
by  its  impact  on  the  target;1  and  hence 
the  combustion  of  the  matter  of  the 
meteorite,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  air 
through  which  it  rushes  with  such  light- 
ning velocity.  As  this  combustion  com- 
mences often  at  a  height  of  eighty  miles, 
and  sometimes  even  'higher,  in  regions 
where  the  atmosphere  must  be  exces- 
sively rare,  some  scientific  men  have 
supposed  that  some  other  agent  besides 
air  (ether  ? )  is  influential  in  generating 
the  heat.  It  may  be  indeed  that  the 
meteors  do  not  partake  of  the  cold  of 
space,  but  are  already  heated  before  they 
enter  our  atmosphere. 

Could  these  little  bodies  pierce  our 
envelope  as  readily  as  do  their  larger 
cousins,  the  meteoric  stones  and  me- 
teoric irons,  or,  as  they  have  been 
christened  by  Professor  Maskelyne,  the 
aerolites  and  aerosiderites,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  the  advantage  of  placing 
them  in  our  museums ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bombardment — the  feu-de-del 
— of  that  wondrous  "Wednesday  morning 
might  have  been  one  to  which  the  feu- 
d'enfer  of  all  possible  terrestrial  artillery 
would  have  been,  in  the  gross  total  of 
results,  as  mere  child's  play. 

That  they  are  solid,  although  probably 
in  a  state  of  fine  division,  we  may  fairly 
presume.  That  meteors  and  bolides  are. 
representatives  of  the  same  phenomenon, 
the  difference  lying  only  in  their  size, 
has  recently  been  somewhat  called  in 
question  by  Mr.  Alexander  Herschel, 
who,  in  England,  is  the  great  authority 
in  these  matters.  He  has  shown  that 
the  larger  masses,  like  the  star  showers, 
affect  particular  dates,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  geographical  position.  Thus, 

1  The  particles  of  iron  after  impact  are 
usually  brought  to  a  dark  blue  colour,  which 
would  correspond  to  about  555°  Farh.,  but  the 
momentary  heat  imparted  is  certainly  greater 
than  this. 
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for  instance,  two  stonefalls  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1865 — one  in 
Algeria,    the    other    in    India.      Two 
meteors  of  the  largest  class  were  seen 
in  December,  1865 — one  in  France,  the 
other  at  Charleston,  U.S.     Three  deto- 
nating  meteors   were  observed  on  the 
eas }  coast  of  England  alone  in  the  years 
18(11-5  between  the  19th  and  21st  of 
November.     In  short,  "out  of  seventy- 
"  t'-vo  aerolites  whose   hour   of  fall  is 
"  certainly  known,  by  far   the  greater 
"  number    (fifty-eight)    occurred    after 
"  n,  idday,  during  the  hours  from  noon  to 
"9   P.M.     Shooting  stars,  on  the  con- 
"  trary  "  (as  we  have  seen)  "  reach  their 
"  maximum  at  an  opposite  hour  of  the 
"  day,  being  found  to  be  most  abundant 
"  after  midnight,  or  twelve  hours  later. 
"An  astronomical  difference,  therefore, 
"  exists  between  aerolites  and  shooting 
"  stars,  to  which  it  is  not  impossible  a 
"  physical  difference  of  a  kind  not  yet 
"  established  should  correspond.     It  is 
"  noticed,  for  example,  that  on  the  10th 
"  of  August  and  on  the  1 3th  of  Novem- 
"  be T — dates"on  which  shooting  stars  and 
"  fireballs  "  (which,  we  may  parentheti- 
cally remark,  exist  in  space,  according 
to  Haidinger,  as  a  crowd  of  bodies  re- 
volving one  about  another)  "are  more 
"  abundant  than  on  any  other  nights  of 
"  the  year — but  one  stone  has  fallen  on 
"  each   date.     The   average   height    of 
"  seventy-eight    meteors    observed    in 
"  America  on  the   13th  of  November, 
"  1663,   exceeded   the  usual  height  of 
"  moteors   by  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
"  On   these  grounds  Professor  Newton 
"  supposes  that  the   November-shower 
"  meteors  are  composed  of  more  easily 
"  destructible  or   of  more   inflammable 
"  materials  than  aerolitic  bodies." 

Although,  however,  our  atmosphere  so 
effectually  silences  these  winged  mes- 
sengers, the  "traveller's  tales"  brought 
to  us  by  the  larger  meteors  contain  the 
most  interesting  information  respecting 
the  celestial  countries  occupied  by  both, 
and  t  raversed  by  our  planet.  Mr.  Sorby 
has  oven  dared  to  suggest  a  possible 
physical  history  of  meteorites ;  and  his 
results,  although  obtained  by  a  micro- 
scopic study,  tally  marvellously  with 


what  the  recent  telescopic  and  spectro- 
scopic  discoveries  would  lead  us  to  think 
may  be  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Sorby's  paper  may  almost 
be  looked  upon  as  an  independent  con- 
firmation of  the  main  ideas  shadowed 
forth  by  Laplace.  He  remarks,  "A 
"  most  careful  study  of  their  microsco- 
"  pical  structure  leads  me  to  conclude 
"  that  their  constituents  were  originally 
"  at  such  a  high  temperature  that  they 
"  were  in  a  state  of  vapour,  like  that  in 
"  which  many  now  occur  in  the  atmo- 
"  sphere  of  the  sun,  as  proved  by  the 
"  black  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum."  We 
may,  in  fact,  look  upon  them  as  being 
to  planets  what  the  minute  drops  of 
water  in  the  clouds  are  to  an  ocean. 
He  has  shown  that  possibly,  after  the 
condensation  of  the  vapour,  they  col- 
lected into  larger  masses,  which  have 
been  subsequently  changed  by  rneta- 
morphic  action,  broken  up  by  mu- 
tual impact,  and  again  collected  and 
solidified,  the  meteoric  irons  possibly 
being  those  portions  of  the  metallic 
constituents  which  were  separated  from 
the  rest  by  fusion  when  the  metamor- 
phosis was  carried  to  the  extreme 
point. 

We  see  thus  how  interesting  are  the 
inquiries  opened  up  to  us  on  all  sides 
by  a  consideration  of  the  subject  which 
has  recently  forced  itself  upon  our  atten- 
tion. After  all — for  what  becomes  of 
size  in  infinity  ? — the  "  ultimate  cos- 
mical  particles,"  which  we  now  know 
are  so  thickly  strewn  in  the  regions  of 
space  near  the  earth,  may  be  likened  to 
the  suns  of  our  firmament,  which,  like 
those  cosrnical  particles,  are  ever  in 
ceaseless  motion.  Will  then  our  sun, 
attended  by  his  planets,  which  at  pre- 
sent may  be  held  to  represent  Haidin- 
ger's  conception  of  a  fire-ball  before 
its  fall,  complete  in  safety  revolutions 
enough  round  Alcyone  to  allow  of  the 
dissipation  of  all  his  energy,  before  which 
time  each  planet,  by  its  meteoric  fall, 
will  have  contributed  its  mite  towards 
sustaining  for  a  brief  space  longer  the 
life  of  the  light-giver,  after  which  time 
that  same  light-giver  will  roll  a  black, 
planetless  ball  in  space  ?  Or  will  our 
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sun.   and  his   system,  before  such  dis-  tants  of  which,  in  far  distant  eternities, 

sipation  occur,  meet  with  another  cos-  will,  in   their  turn,  be  given   to  sun- 

"  mical  particle,"   and,  by  mutual   im-  worship  at  first,  and  science  afterwards, 

pact,   form   another  world   and   evolve  and  witness  other  meteoric  showers  ? 
another   planetary  system,  the  inhabi- 
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BY    THE   HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

KENNETH   QUITE   HIMSELF   AGAIN. 

IT  was  a  second  or  two  before  any  other 
sound  broke  on  Maggie's  obstreperous 
sobbing,  and  then  it  was  only  a  very 
feeble  little  chirp  of  sympathy  from  Lady 
Charlotte,  who,  trembling  excessively, 
and  locking  her  hand  in  that  of  her 
daughter,  kept  repeating,  "  Oh,  dear  ! 
Oh,  dear  me  !  Oh,  goodness  !  People 
really  should  not  be  so  rude  to  people." 
Kenneth,  struck  and  stung,  and  con- 
scious only  that  some  dreaded  exposure 
was  taking  place,  just  as  he  had  been 
secretly  exulting  in  the  satisfactory 
blindness  of  his  foreign  wife  to  his 
mother's  vulgarity ;  taking  place,  too, 
before  all  the  gathered  friends  of  his 
house  and  better  kindred — flushed  with 
wine,  and  always  ungovernable  in  tem- 
per, strode  forwards,  and,  grasping  one 
of  Maggie's  large  white  arms  (to  which, 
as  she  continued  to  sob,  he  gave  an 
impatient  shake),  delivered  himself  of 
the  brief  adjuration — 

"  Be  quiet,  mother ;  quiet,  will  you." 
'  Then  Lady  Ross  spoke ;  with  that 
expression  so  rare  in  her  soft  counte- 
nance, which  Sir  Douglas  remembered 
in  the  days  when  little  Zizine  was  ill, 
and  some  ridicule  seemed  cast  on  Lady 
Charlotte's  lamentings ;  an  expression 
of  reproach  and  command.  "  Kenneth, 
Kenneth  Ross  S "  was  all  she  said  to 
him,  but  the  tone  spoke  volumes.  Then, 
rising,  while  she  still  pressed  the  weak 
slender  hand  of  her  own  mother,  she 
turned  to  the  cause  of  all  this  dis- 


turbance, and  added,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  Lady  Clochnaben,  this  was  worse  than 
rude  ;  it  was  cruel" 

So  saying,  she  unlinked  her  hand 
from  Lady  Charlotte's,  and,  coming  for- 
ward to  Maggie,  she  said  gently,  ad- 
dressing no  one  in  particular, — "  Mrs. 
Ross  Heaton  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
agitate  her  lately,  though  some  of  the 
events "  (and  she  smiled  round  at  the 
beautiful  Spaniard)  "have  been  very 
pleasant  ones.  We  mustn't  wonder  at 
a  little  fluctuation  of  spirits,  and  the 
room  is  very  hot ;  I  am  afraid  of  giving 
Donna  Eusebia  cold,  or  I  would  open  a 
window ;  but  we  will  take  a  turn  in  the 
conservatory  instead." 

She  was  leading  Maggie  away,  half 
sullen  and  half  ashamed,  when  the  tall 
black  velvet  figure  barred  her  passage 
with  a  sort  of  mocking  farewell — 

"You'll  scarcely  expect  me  to  stay, 
Lady  Ross,  though  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  invite  me,  without  mention- 
ing very  particularly  who  were  to  be 
your  company.  I'll  not  interfere  with 
your  care  of  Mistress  Maggie  Heaton. 
She  looks,  indeed,  in  very  delicate 
health  I" 

And,  without  noticing  Maggie's  in- 
terrruption, — "  Ou  !  don't  begin  clawin' 
and  scratchin'  again  at  me,  ye  great 
grim  long-tailed  black  cat," — she  added, 
"  I'm  quite  aware  that  you  would  not 
wish  to  offend  Mr.  Kenneth  ;  indeed 
you've  a  good  deal  owing  to  that  young 
man,  if  all  neighbours'  tales  are  true  ; 
and  those  that  can't  walk  straight  must 
just  step  crooked,  that's  my  dictum  ; 
only  I'd  rather  not  be  by  while  all's 
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going  on  that  is  to  go  on  here,  I  sup- 
pose, now  he's  come  back  again." 

"Douglas,  will  you  order  Lady 
C'ochnaben's  carriage,  while  Mrs.  Ross 
Beaton  and  I  gather  some  myrtle  in  the 
ccnservatory  2  "  said  her  hostess. 

The  sweet  voice  was  neither  raised 
nor  lowered.  Lady  Clochnaben's  words 
might  have  been  drops  of  hail  pattering 
against  the  window  pane,  for  any  appa- 
rent effect  they  produced  011  Gertrude. 

No?  did  she  seem  even  conscious  of 
the  sudden  stare  of  Maggie's  eyes  when 
Kenneth  was  so  oddly  mentioned.  Only, 
as  she  gathered  the  sprig  of  myrtle,  and 
her  thoughts  flew  back  on  its  pleasant 
aromatic  odour  to  the  Villa  Mandorlo, 
and  the  "  pergola  "  high  above  the  blue 
Bay  of  Naples,  she  sighed  to  think  that 
Lc  rimer  Boyd  called  such  a  woman 
"  mother  !  " 

Maggie  heard  the  sigh,  and  saw  the 
abstracted  eyes,  and  set  the  sigh  down 
to  a  more  obvious  cause.  In  her 
opinion  the  sigh  was  for  Kenneth; 
and  Gertrude  was  very  properly  pun- 
ished for  jilting  him,  even  by  such 
insulting  remarks  as  had  been  made  by 
tho  long-tailed  spiteful  dowager  in  black 
velvet ;  and,  though  she  thought  Ken- 
neth had  done  much  better  for  himself 
in  marrying  such  a  beauty  (with  such  a 
heap  of  jewels)  as  Donna  Eusebia,  still 
she-  felt  a  certain  ignorant  bitterness 
aguinst  the  woman  who  had,  in  her 
opinion,  been  the  cause  of  his  long 
alimation  from  home,  and  from  her 
own  society  at  Torrieburn. 

.But  Dowager  Clochnaben's  conduct 
was  not  to  be  the  only  wonder  of  that 
eve  ning. 

When  the  two  ladies  returned  to  the 
resj  of  the  company,  the  scene  which 
had  taken  place  seemed  really  almost 
effaced.  The  great  crimson  room  was 
spacious  enough  to  have  made  it  difficult 
to  hear  gaunt  Lady  Clochnaben's  fare- 
well speech,  even  if  they  had  carefully 
listened.  But  no  one  was  attempting  to 
listen,  or  attending  to  that  dowager's 
departure.  The  men  guests  were  most 
of  them  a  little  "flustered"  by  the 
(quantity  of  wine  they  had  taken  in 
honour  of  many  toasts.  Kenneth  and 


one  or  two  others  were  more  than  half 
drunk.  Handsome  Monzies  of  Poldoch 
and  Craigievar  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  notice  taken  of  him  by  the  radiant 
Spaniard.  No  one  clearly  understood, 
or, very  much  cared,  what  had  occurred; 
and  it  was  quite  easy  to  accept  the 
solution  that  Mrs.  Ross  Heaton  had 
been  in  nervous  spirits,  and  had  taken 
something  amiss  that  was  not  intended 
to  be  so  taken.  Quiet  was  restored, 
and  social  converse,  not  grave  but  gay. 
Glass  after  glass  of  curagao  and  mara- 
schino, imbibed  by,  way  of  chasse  cafe, 
added  to  the  feverish  flush  on  Kenneth's 
cheek,  and  to  the  careless  merriment  of 
others.  Then  Donna  Eusebia, — having 
duly  rested  in  attitudes  of  the  most 
piquant  grace,  and  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  shifting  variety, — was  called 
upon  to  sing ;  and,  after  much  pretty 
reluctance,  the  party  being  so  "big," 
and  she  "  but  a  poor  stranger  with  a 
small  little  talent,"  consented ;  and 
went  through  all  those  sweet  varieties 
of  melancholy  passion  and  martial  ani- 
mation, and  tiny  stamps  and  long-drawn, 
"  Ays,"  from  the  first  sighing  mo'dinha 
to  the  last  rapid  bolero  in  her  repertoire  ; 
while  Monzies  of  Poidoch's  nascent 
moustache  positively  trembled  with  ad- 
miration, and  Kenneth  watched  this 
new  effect  of  his  wife's  music  with  the 
haughtiest  displeasure.  Gertrude  sang 
too.  Lovely  and  sweet  was  her  voice  ; 
pure  and  perfect  the  style ;  nimble  the 
white  fingers  that  wandered  familiarly 
among  the  ivory  keys  without  requiring 
written  music.  But  what  was  the  use 
of  any  one  singing  when  Donna  Eusebia 
was  by  1  Unless,  indeed,  to  rest  that 
most  fascinating  warbler,  and  enable 
her  to  consider  what  next  she  would 
do  to  dazzle,  enchant,  and  madden.  At 
length  even  her  amazing  stock  of  trea- 
sures in  the  musical  way  seemed  ex- 
hausted. "  I  can  no  more,  and  I  have 
no  more,"  she  said  ;  arid  looked  up  with 
a  smile  at  the  listening  Monzies,  who 
felt  as  if  those  dark  liquid  eyes  had 
fluttered  over  him,  settled  upon  him, 
and  covered  him  up  with  warm  folded 
wings. 

"Oh  yes,  you  have  more,"  exclaimed 
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Kenneth.  "  A  beautiful  thing ;  two 
beautiful  things  ;  that  *  Mexican  Moun- 
taineers' Hymn,'  or  whatever  you  call 
it,  and  the  *  Lament  of  Matamoros.'  " 

But  they  both  required  a  different  sort 
of  accompaniment,  she  said  :  she  was  ac- 
customed to  play  them  on  the  guitar 
while  her  cousin  played  the  pianoforte  ; 
they  were  nothing  without  that.  The 
bells  of  the  mules  in  the  mountain-pass 
must  be  imitated  on  the  piano,  while 
the  hymn  of  the  mountaineers  was  sung 
to  the  guitar.  Besides,  there  should  be 
a  man's  voice  also.  The  hymn  was 
poor  without  that.  Kenneth  might 
remember  it  was  always  sung  so  by  her 
cousin,  the  Due  de  Martos,  at  Granada. 

Then  occurred  the  second  startling 
event  of  the  evening.  Mr.  James  Frere 
— who  had  been  sitting  very  quietly  by 
Miss  Alice  Ross  in  a  distant  corner — • 
rose  from  his  place,  and  gravely  proffered 
his  assistance. 

Did  he  know  the  "  Hymn  of  the 
Mexican  Mountaineers  ? " 

Yes ;  he  believed  so.  If  it  was  the 
same  :  if  she  would  pardon  his  awkward- 
ness. And  Mr.  Frere  ran  his  meagre 
fingers  very  lightly  over  the  keys,  play- 
ing the  air  en  sourdine. 

Yes,  certainly ;  that  was  it ;  that 
would  do  perfectly.  Did  he  also  know 
the  "  Lament  of  Matamoros  ? " 

He  thought  he  did.  He  was  no 
musician,  but  these  were  remarkable 
national  airs,  and  he  had  heard  them 
very  often  from  a  very  interesting  young 
friend ;  in  fact,  a  young  American  mis- 
sionary :  a  very  pious  and  amiable  per- 
son, since  dead.  He  only  proposed  his 
services  that  others  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed of  the  wonderful  pleasure  of 
hearing  Donna  Eusebia  ;  imperfect  ser- 
vices, but  he  would  do  his  best. 

And  forthwith  the  performance  com- 
menced. 

If  Mr.  James  Frere  spoke  truth  when 
he  said  he  was  no  musician,  he  must 
have  had  great  ability  for  learning  by 
ear.  No  fault  could  be  detected  in  his 
playing  ;  the  voice,  so  melodiously 
strong  in  his  preaching,  gave  now  the 
impression  of  skilfully-subdued  strength, 
and  of  an  attentive  calculation  how  to 


leave  all  the  effects  of  the  song  to  the 
lovely  Spaniard.  Never,  for  one  semi- 
quaver of  time,  did  Mr.  Frere  seern  to 
forget  that  he  was  merely  singing,  "  that 
others  might  not  be  disappointed  of  the 
wonderful  pleasure  of  hearing  Donna 
Eusebia  !  " 

She  felt  it.  She  looked  at  him,  when 
the  hymn  was  concluded,  with  a  long 
gaze  of  searching  curiosity.  That  "  high- 
born Spanish  ladie "  was  by  no  means 
shy.  She  did  not  pretend  to  be  shy. 
She  looked  him  over,  from  the  crown  of 
his  obsequious  head,  past  that  odd  scar 
on  his  hand,  to  the  tips  of  his  finger- 
nails, as  she  had  looked  over  many 
other  specimens  of  the  same  sex ;  a  sex 
created  to  admire,  obey,  and  entertain 
her.  And  having  so  perused  him,  she 
looked  up  at  Kenneth  with  a  smile, 
resting  her  white  teeth  on  the  top  of  her 
fan,  and  murmured,  in  Spanish, — "He 
says  he  is  no  musician  ;  but  that  is  a 
'little  fib.  He  is  afingidor" 

And  Mr.  Frere  answered  (also  in 
Spanish),  that  what  he  had  stated  was 
true.  That  he  had  not  studied  music  ; 
that  he  played  almost  entirely  by  ear ; 
that  he  had  no  time  for  such  studies. 
His  occupations  were  too  serious  ;  too 
absorbing ;  he  should  consider  it  wrong 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  pursuit  of 
music.  He  had  not  sung  for  a  very 
long  period  "  till  that  evening." 

During  the  greater  portion  of  this 
performance,  the  Italian  Giuseppe  had 
been  waiting  for  a  pause  to  advance  and 
obey  the  impatient  signal  of  Kenneth 
for  more  liqueur.  His  attention  was  now 
so  riveted  on  the  male  performer,  that 
Kenneth  at  last  angrily  noticed  it,  with 
a  "  Cosa  c'e  ?  " 

Only  that  Giuseppe  had  seen  that 
signore  before,  somewhere :  he  could  not 
recollect  where :  but  certainly  some- 
where he  had  seen  him,  and  heard  him 
sirg. 

And,  in  spite-  of  Kenneth's  cross 
laugh,  and  observation  that  there  was 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  fact, 
even  if  it  were  so,  Giuseppe  kept  puzzling 
his  simple  brain  where  and  when  he  had 
seen  this  English  stranger. 

There    was  something  unsatisfactory 
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in  his  recollection  of  tlie  man ;  but  he 
could  not  clearly  make  out  what  it  was. 
0  ily  of  one  thing  he  was  quite  certain, 
he  did  not  now  see  Mr.  James  Frere 
for  the  first  time. 

Meanwhile,  much  praise  was  bestowed 
or  that  individual ;  and  to  the  question 
of  frank  Sir  Douglas,  why  he  had  never 
.all  owed  his  friends  to  know  of  his  talent 
before,  Mr.  Frere  replied,  with  much 
simplicity,  that  no  one  had  ever  asked 
hi  n  if  he  could  sing  ;  adding,  with  a 
gentle  sigh,  that  he  had  already  given 
hi;>  reasons  why,  in  his  position,  it  was 
not  a  talent  he  could  desire  to  culti- 
vate. As  to  his  knowledge  of  the* 
Spanish  language,  it  was  very  limited. 
He  had  tried  to  make  himself  con- 
versant with  most  modern  languages, 
not'  knowing  where  Providence  might 
lead  him  in  the  career  he  had  desired 
to  embrace.  The  usefulness  of  a  mis- 
sionary's labours  would  be  much  im- 
peded if  his  ignorance  of  all  tongues  but 
his  own  prevented  communion  with  such 
as  might  most  need  his  ministry  when 
abroad. 

,ind  then  Mr.  Frere  vanished  once 
more  into  the  background,  and  resumed 
his  place  by  Alice  Koss. 

But  Alice  sat  pale  and  silent,  and  gave 
no  sign  of  welcome. 

Presently  Maggie  rose  with  a  yawn 
and  a  stretch,  and,  expressing  her  opi- 
nion that  it  would  be  far  more  "couth 
and  cosy"  if  Kenneth  would  come  at 
once  to  Torrieburn,  and  that  she  had  no 
dov.bt  "  Donna  Euseeby "  would  find 
thi-igs  well  enough  "  sorted"  there,  with- 
out further  trouble — and  at  all  events 
"  auld  cats  in  black  velvet"  would  not  be 
abl  3  to  intrude  unasked  and  crow  over 
her — took  her  son's  arm,  and,  bidding  a 
ratlier  sulky  farewell  to  the  rest  of  the 
par  GV,  departed. 

"^V~hen  Kenneth  returned  from  putting 
her  into  the  carriage,  the  heated  angry 
look  which  had  been  deepening  in  his 
face  was  fiercer  than  before.  No  doubt 
poor  tactless  Maggie  had  been  saying  to 
her  wayward  son  whatever  was  least 
fitt<  d  for  the  occasion.  He  cast  a  rest- 
less glance  at  his  Spanish  bride,  who 
was  coquetting  with  all  the  might  of  her 


eyes  and  fan  with  Monzies  of  Craigievar : 
advanced  towards  them :  muttered  some- 
thing about  "coxcombs  in  fancy  dresses," 
with  a  scornful  glance  at  the  extremely 
decorated  belt  and  dirk  of  that  dandy  of 
the  hills :  and  bluntly  interrupting  Donna 
Eusebia,  told  her  he  thought  she  had 
better  follow  his  mother's  example,  and 
say  good-night  to  the  company. 

At  first  Donna  Eusebia  smiled,  and 
said  "  her  eyes  were  not  sleepy,  and  she 
would  not  shut  up  the  poor  things  in  the 
dark  against  their  will."  But,  when  a 
hurried  sentence  or  two  had  been  spoken 
by  Kenneth  with  increasing  irritation, 
she  also  flashed  fire.  The  eyes  that  were 
not  sleepy  seemed  positively  to  expand 
with  anger,  and  the  tiny  foot  beat  with 
a  rapid,  tremulous,  passionate  beat  on 
the  ground.  Kenneth  turned  from  her, 
and  spoke  to  the  young  Highlander; 
what  he  said  was  not  very  clear,  but  the 
tone  of  insolence  was  what  no  man  could 
brook.  He  was  answered  with  equal 
pride  and  impatience.  Sir  Douglas  saw 
and  heard  nothing  of  what  was  passing, 
for  he  was  deep  in  some  colloquy,  with 
one  of  the  soldier  Forbeses ;  but  Gertrude 
was  observing  them.  She  came  rapidly 
forward.  "Mr.  Eoss!  Kenneth!"  was 
all  she  said ;  but  she  said  it  in  the  same 
tone  that  had  offended  him  before  during 
that  evening.  He  laughed  bitterly. 
"Now  that  is  prime,"  he  said,  with  a 
thick  drunken  utterance.  "  You  think, 
because  I  was  once  so  fond  of  you  that 
you  could  have  twisted  me  round  your 
finger,  that  you're  to  govern  me  all 
my  life  !  No  such  thing,  my  dear 
aunt !  (You're  my  dear  '  aunt '  now, 
you  know.)  If  my  dear  uncle  had  not 
much  authority  in  old  days  (as,  indeed, 
why  should  he  ?),  a  dear  aunt  shouldn't 
attempt — shouldn't  attempt — to — to  ty- 
rannize. I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with 
Monzies,"  added  he,  with  a  tipsy  smile, 
"  he's  a  good  fellow,  and  I'm  ready  to 
shake  hands  with  him — to  shake  hands; 
it's  women  that  are  in  fault,  A II  women. 

They're  all  alike  ;  all  d d  coquettes. 

You  were  a  coquette ;  and  Eusebia's  a 
coquette  ;  and  I  daresay  Alice — Aunt 
Alice — she's  a  coquette,  too — for  all 
she's  so  demure — and " 
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The  drunken  speech  was  apparently 
arrested  by  the  quiet  approach  of  the 
last-named  object  of  animadversion.  A 
noiseless  gliding  step  had  brought  pussy- 
cat Alice  close  to  the  group.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  expression  of 
her  eyes  while  watching  Kenneth ; 
amusement,  malice,  curiosity,  and  a  set 
determination,  were  so  blended  in  their 
half-shut  gleaming.  Behind  her  stood 
Mr.  Erere.  Something  in  their  silent 
contemplation  of  him  checked  Kenneth, 
and  recalled  him  a  little  to  himself. 

"  Are  you  two  gifted  with  second 
sight,  and  looking  at  some  vision  of  the 
future  ? "  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 

"/ am,"  answered  Alice  Eoss,  quietly; 
and  the  odd  little  smile  crept  round  her 
thin  mouth,  and  left  it. 

Mr.  Erere  turned  away  with  a  pious 
sigh,  and  crossed  the  spacious  room  to 
the  corner  where  Sir  Douglas  was  en- 
gaged in  military  gossip  with  his  elder 
guests. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Monzies,"  Gertrude 
said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"  Do  not  sit  late  with  Kenneth,  discuss- 
ing the  naughtiness  of  woman,  and," 
added  she,  with  rather  a  nervous  smile, 
"  do  not  either  of  you  forget  that  this 
was  a  meeting  of  friends" 

The  young  man  bowed  low  over  the 
gentle  hand  extended  to  him  ;  and 
Donna  Eusebia  rose,  in  answer  to  the 
still  gentler  beckoning  which  summoned 
her  rebellious  eyes  to  sleep.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  with  a  departing 
glance  of  anger  at  Kenneth,  and  passed 
up  the  great  staircase  with  Alice  and  her 
hostess  sister-in-law. 

Very  late — long  after  the  last  wheels 
had  passed  down  the  approach,  bearing 
away  the  non-resident  guests — Gertrude 
was  startled  by  hearing  the  voice  of 
Kenneth  once  more  in  anger.  She  had 
not  slept.  She  could  not  sleep.  She 
liad  heard  him  come  up  the  stairs  and 
along  the  corridor  with  the  heavy,  stum- 
bling, irregular  step  of  an  intoxicated 
man.  Then  a  stillness.  Then  the  in- 
explicable sounds  of  angry  speaking,  and 
something  more — stamping,  or  shaking 
of  a  door ;  she  could  not  make  out  what. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  great  crash.  Gertrude 


could  scarcely  repress  a  scream.  "  Ok 
Douglas  ! "  she  said,  "  something  has 
happened  !  Kenneth — Kenneth  had  a 

quarrel — I— I  fear " 

M  She  listened  again;  doubtful,  wonder- 
ing ;  for  now  she  thought  she  could 
distinctly  hear  a  woman's  voice.  Sir 
Douglas  opened  the  dressing-room  door, 
and  passed  down  the  corridor. 

At  the  door  of  her  own  room  stood 
Lady  Charlotte,  quaking  with  fear. 

"It  is  Kenneth,"  she  said;  "he  is  very 
angry.  He  has  burst  in  the  door." 

"What  door?" 

"  The  door  of  his  room,  I  think. 
That  is  all ;  only  it  frightened  me  so." 

Sir  Douglas  returned  to  his  wife. 

"  Kenneth  is  not  sober,"  he  said  witli 
a  sigh.  "  I  suppose  he  could  not  turn 
the  handle  of  his  door.  He  has  forced 
it ;  that  was  the  sound  you  heard.  I 
am  so  vexed,  my  love,  that  you  were 
startled  out  of  your  sleep  ! " 

Gertrude  said  nothing.  She  partly 
guessed  what  had  happened,  and  her 
conjecture  was  confirmed  in  the  morn- 
ing by  Lady  Charlotte,  who  narrated — 
with  many  agitated  pulls  at  the  long 
curl  which  assisted  in  all  her  emotions 
— how  she  had  heard  Kenneth  desire 
Donna  Eusebia  to  open  the  door  that 
led  into  his  dressing-room.  How  the 
Donna  had  replied  she  would  never  see 
him  again,  and  meant  to  leave  the  castle 
•  at  daylight.  How,  after  further  parley- 
ing for  a  minute  or  two,  there  was  a 
dead  pause,  and  then  a  crash,  and  then 
Kenneth's  voice  in  the  inner  room, 
"  dreadfully  angry  ;  "  and  many  angry 
answers  and  weeping  ;  and  then  his 
voice  apparently  apologising,  and  ex- 
cusing what  he  had  done. 

"  And  oh !  my  darling,  it  did  so  re- 
mind me,"  said  poor  Lady  Charlotte,  "  of 
that  dreadful  day,  you  know,  at  Villa 
Mand6rlo,  when  he  threatened  to  kill 
Sir  Douglas,  and  would  insist  on  your 
loving  him  instead,  and  all  that !  And 
I  can't  think  why  he  can't  be  contented 
now,  and  not  behave  like — like  a  cor- 
sair— or  something  dreadful.  But  I'm 
very  glad  it  isn't  you !  I  mean,  that 
you  are  not  married  to  him.  And  on.e 
comfort  is,  that  I  should  think  his  wife 
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was  very  brave  ;  she  looks  brave. 
Thore  ivas  once  a  Spanish  woman  who 
fired  off  a  cannon,  you  know.  The  Maid 
of — of  Saragossa,  she  was  called.  And 
I  believe  they  are  all  very  daring.  I'm 
sure  Donna  Eusebia  seemed  to  me  as  if 
she  would  mind  neither  swords  nor 
pistols.  She  gives  me  that  idea.  Such 
a  slender  creature,  too  !  But  that's  no 
rule.  She  wouldn't  mind  the  Grand 
Turk,  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't ! " 

''Well,"  said  Gertrude,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  smile ;  "let  us  hope  she  will  not 
mind  this  outrage  either.  Say  nothing 
of  it  to  Sir  Douglas.  He  only  thinks 
Kenneth  Ross  got  drunk — as  usual." 

Nothing  of  it  to  Sir  Douglas  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MB.     FEE  BE    DIPLAYS     ANOTHEB    TALENT 
USEFUL   ON   MISSIONABY   STATIONS. 

IT  was  not  without  some  little  echo  of 
her  mother's  trepidation  that  Gertrude 
watched  for  the  entrance  of  Kenneth 
Ross  and  his  wife  at  breakfast  that 
morning. 

The  tsdandre  of  a  parting,  in  the 
very  midst  of  bridal  festivities  ;  what  a 
climax  to  that  wayward  young  man's 
affairs  ! 

Bat  no  such  catastrophe  was  impend- 
ing. "When  the  newly-married  couple 
reappeared — which  they  did  at  separate 
intervals,  Kenneth  lounging  in  long 
after  the  usual  breakfast-hour — no  trace 
of  the  stormy  scene  of  the  previous 
night;  remained.  It  might  have  been 
an  evil  dream,  for  any  symptom  even 
of  its  recollection  apparent  in  the  two 
persons  principally  concerned. 

Konneth  had  obviously  been  forgiven. 
Probably  his  bride  had  had  previous 
opportunities  of  judging  what  effect 
excess  of  drinking  would  have  on  his 
conduct.  She  even,  to  Gertrude's  in- 
tense amazement,  alluded  to  it  with  the 
pretty  playful  coquetry  of  manner,  and 
sweet  broken  English,  of  which  she 
so  well  knew  the  charm.  It  was  a 
question  "what  should  be  done"  that 
morning;  and  it  was  agreed  that  no 


shooting  or  separation  of  parties  should 
take  place.  They  were  all  to  take  boat, 
and  row  or  sail  down  the  lake,  and  dine 
pic-nic  at  "  the  Hut ; "  a  little  edifice  of 
stone  walls  and  heather  roof,  begun  by 
Old  Sir  Douglas  and  his  brother  when 
they  were  boys,  aided  by  the  keeper. 

There,  flushed  and  lovely,  they  had 
lifted  logs  of  odorous  lately-chipped  fir- 
branches  ;  and  stretched  their  strenuous 
young  arms  to  build  and  contrive ; 
panting  always  to  return  to  the  delicious 
employment,  in  the  midst  of  carelessly- 
learnt  lessons  at  Glenrossie,  and  home 
coercion,  such  as  it  was.  There,  the 
beloved  little  rough  dogs,  afterwards 
hung  by  their  cold-blooded  step-mother, 
had  fuzzled  and  rustled  among  the 
brown  autumn  leaves,  feeling  called 
upon  to  partake  the  excitement  though 
they  could  not  share  the  employment  of 
their  masters;  and  sympathising  tho- 
roughly in  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
that  the  greater  the  bustle  the  greater 
the  joy.  Poor  little  Jock  and  Beardie  \ 
Before  that  dreadful  hanging  day,  how- 
many  days  of  delight  had  they  shared  ! 
What  kindly  pats  and  invitations  'had 
they  received  to  share  bits  of  oatcake 
and  potatoes  roasted  in  the  hut  (tasting 
terribly  of  burnt  resinous  wood) ;  while 
their  masters  added  to  that  simple  fes- 
tival, alas!  "just  a  wee,  wee  drappie" 
of  mountain  dew,  sipped  from  the 
keeper's  flask,  ever  replenished  with  a 
fiery  nectar,  which,  like  the  potatoes, 
had  been  prepared  in  some  wild  moun- 
tain hole,  where  the  tax  of  the  excise- 
.  officer  had  never  been  levied. 

Days  of  boyhood  and  castle-building 
on  the  earth  (not  yet  the  vain  vanishing 
of  manhood's  castles  in  the  air),  how 
sweet  and  precious  are  ye,  even  in  the 
after  times ! 

Oh  !  little  huts,  and  bowers,  and  play- 
places, — by  many  a  mountain-lake  and 
rush- fringed  stream,  or  wild  sea- shore, 
or  in  the  depth  of  mellow  autumn 
woods, — doss  no  ghost  haunt  you?  no 
sweet  Egeria  dwell  there,  giving  per- 
petual invitations  to  return  to  the  peace 
and  innocence,  the  complete  beliefs  and 
holy  ignorance,  which  were  our  own  in 
those  days  1  Where  are  the  echoes  of 
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those  young  voices,  whose  every  sound 
of  common  calling  was  like  a  glad 
triumphant  shout  ?  Where  is  the 
dancing  light  of  youthful  eyes,  that 
flashed  eagerly  radiant  and  clear  as 
stars ;  eyes  that  knew  no  heaviness,  and 
whose  tears  were  shed  in  such  brief 
showers?  Where  are  ye,  young  com- 
panions, close-knit  ties,  sportive  inhabi- 
tants of  a  paradise  where  sorrow  en- 
dured for  a  day,  and  joy  came  with  the 
morning ;  where  the  lament  for  irre- 
Tocable  loss,  and  the  long  dreary  aliena- 
tion of  maturer  quarrels,  were  alike  un- 
known 1  Eeturn  to  us — return  !  Re- 
turn! stream  of  life  with  the  sparkle 
on  it,  from  a  light  that  no  longer 
shines  ! 

It  cannot  be.     As  well  ask  for  the 
harebells  that  waved  in  the  mountain 
breeze   in   some  long-forgotten  spring ; 
the  foxglove  that  grew  by  the  woodland 
bower,  and  smiled  down- on  the  autumn 
fern,  where  now,  perhaps,  stands  some 
•  busy  wayside  inn,  thronged  and  crowded ! 
But  this  one  bower — of  the  thousands 
that   lie  scattered    about,    sadder  than 
tombs,  among  the  play-places  of  forgotten 
generations — had  been  carefully  tended 
through  all  days    of  external    change. 
Kenneth    of  Torrieburn   had   first   re- 
paired it,  and  made  a  fishing-lodge  of 
it,  —  for   love  of  absent   Douglas,  his 
Eton  brother,   his  soldier  brother,  his 
brother  far  away  !    Sir  Douglas  had  had 
it  afterwards  sacredly  kept,  for  love  of 
the'  dead  brother  he  had  loved  so  well. 
Little  Kenneth  the   orphan  had  been 
taken  to  it  as  to  a  haunt  of  memory  and 
love  ;  and  there  often  had  Sir  Douglas 
told  how  the  father  he  could  not  re- 
member had  helped  to  build  it.     And 
in   these  latter  times  Gertrude  saw  to 
the  re-thatching  with  heather  in  bloom, 
and  fresh  fir-supports,   of  that    simple 
edifice  ;  sacred  to  the  past,  when  "  Old 
Sir  Douglas"  was  a  blooming  boy  ! 

It  was  still,  what  it  was  then, — a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  dwellers  in  Glen- 
rossie ;  and  many  a  day  the  silence  of 
the  sweet  rocky  shore  was  broken  by 
voices — there,  and  "in  the  broorny 
knowe  under  the  birken  trees,"  where 
poor  Maggie  Heaton,  in  the  days  of 


her  girlish  beauty,  listened  to  Kenneth's 
father — and  fell. 

A  merry  day  now  they  had  on  that 
placid  shore ;  and  it  was  on  their  land- 
ing that  the  beautiful  Spaniard  gave 
utterance  to  the  speech  which  so  sur- 
prised Gertrude,  as  containing  a  gayer 
allusion  than  she  would  have  thought 
possible  to  Kenneth's  unhappy  vice  of 
drunkenness. 

Of  the  three  boats  containing  the 
party,  Kenneth's  touched  the  shore  first, 
steered  by  the  Neapolitan  Giuseppe, 
who  had  become  a  sort  of  necessity  of 
life  to  that  spoilt  child  of  fortune. 

He  handed  out  his  bride,  who,  touch- 
ing lightly  with  her  thinly-shod  little 
foot  on  the  landing-board,  looked  up 
at  the  rustic  facade  where  her  own  name 
and  the  word  "  Bienvenida  !  "  had  been 
woven  in  rich  colours  with  dahlias  and 
hollyhocks  intermingled  with  flowering 
myrtle. 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  "  that  is  my  own 
little  house,  my  descansadero,  a  palomdr 
for  Kennet  and  me.  Now,  walk  into  my 
'habitaeion'  straight,  very  straight,  nioch 
straighter  than  you  could  have  walk  last 
night,  or  I  will  make  a  very  angry  '  ama 
di  casa.'  And  drink  no  drink  but  the 
lake  water,  and  that  only  'with  your 
eyes,'  like  the  pretty  song  of  your  Eng- 
lish poet.  Eor  into  my  '  palomar  '  shall 
come  only  loving  birds  ;  no  (  solteron,' 
no  stupid  old  bachelor,  nor  tipsy  man  ; 
in  this  sunshine  shall  not  even  the 
'  sombrage  '  of  such  a  one  be  allowed — 
only  the  young,  the  gay,  the  handsome, 
— and  Sir  Douglas  !  " 

The  coquettish  flash  of  the  large  dark 
eyes  at  young  Craigievar  during  the  first 
words  of  the  concluding  phrase,  was  lost 
in  the  merry  laugh  of  all,  at  the  pause 
which  preceded  Sir  Douglas's  name. 
He  smiled. 

"You  cannot,  at  least,  make  me  an 
exception  as  an  old  bachelor,"  said  he, 
gaily  ;  "  so  let  all  the  boat's  crew  land, 
and  sit  outside  Donna  Eusebia's  *  descan- 
sadero,'  for  I  am  sure  inside  there  will 
only  be  room  for  the  ladies." 

The  day  was  beautiful ;  the  tempers 
of  all  as  cloudless  as  the  sky  ;  and  the 
little  exaggerated  order  to  drink  "only 
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'  waier,"  very  slightly  infringed  upon  by 
the  general  company ;  while  the  poet's 
line, 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes," 

was    certainly   very  strictly  obeyed  by 
young  Monzies,  if  by  no  one  else. 

P>ut,  though  Eusebia  was  coquettish 
as  over  (for,  indeed,  it  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  be  otherwise),  her  coquetries 
wer3  reserved  for  Kenneth,  with  very 
isolated  exceptions.  That  crumb  of 
notice  when  she  landed,  and  spoke  of 
"the  young  and  handsome,"  was  all 
she  vouchsafed  to  the  admiring  High- 
lane  er  that  day;  or  rather  that  morning, 
for  ,?lie  relapsed  a  little,  going  kome  by 
the  boat  in  the  early  moonlight.  She 
did  what  many  coquettes  do,  with  an 
assurance  and  an  aplomb  perfectly 
ama  dng, — she  seemed  to  forget  the  very 
existence  of  the  man  she  had  chatted 
witl  so  eagerly  and  familiarly  the  night 
before;  to  be  unconscious  that  he  was 
ther  3 ;  or,  at  least,  that  his  being  there 
was  at  all  a  matter  that  concerned  her. 
The  beautiful  eyes  sent  their  glances 
about  like  shooting  stars  ;  but  with  the 
same  effect  of  meteoric  distance.  She 
look  ;d  across  him,  and  up  over  his 
head  and  beyond,  and  past  his  shoulder, 
and  at  the  sprig  of  white  heather  that 
lay  ~)y  his  plate,  but  never  at  him,  as 
she  had  done  the  previous  evening.  At 
which,  change  Craigievar  was  a  good 
deal  nettled  and  troubled,  but  only  held 
his  I  eardless  chin  a  little  more  proudly 
and  -stiffly,  and  addressed  his  conversa- 
tion chiefly  to  his  host  Sir  Douglas,  and 
Gertrude,  without  intruding  on  Eusebia. 

Ai  ber  luncheon,  a  climbing  walk  along 
delicious  paths  shaded  by  birch  trees 
and  cull,  of  fairy  knolls,  with  glimpses 
ever-  trying  of  the  silver  lake  and  far- 
away mountains,  with  the  one  rocky 
crag  conspicuous  in  the  foreground  on 
which  Clochnaben  Castle  was  built,  em- 
ploye! their  time  ;  and  they  returned  to 
the  "  descansadero,"  where  was  blazoned 
forth  in  flowers  the  foreign  bride's  name, 
without  a  thought  that  could  mar  the 
genia;  gaiety  of  the  day. 

Do  ..ma  Eusebia,  indeed,  was  so  full  of 
frolic  and  e fusion,  that  she  turned  and 


took  a  personal  farewell  of  the  Hut; 
kissing  the  firwood  lintel  posts  under 
the  dahlias  and  hollyhocks,  on  either 
side, — as  she  would  have  kissed^  the 
cheeks  of  some  dowager  in  a  cap 
wreathed  with  roses! 

"  Adios  !  adios  !  pretty  habitafion 
with  your  aderezo  of  flowers  !  I  will 
live  much  in  you.  When  Kennet  is 
good  I  will  come  with  him,  and  when 
he  is  bad  I  shall  come  without  him ; 
and  you  shall  be  all  desflorecida. 
Adios'!" 

And  with  the  last  playful  adios 
Donna  Eusebia  stepped  into  the  boat 
which  had  brought  her,  with  Sir  Dou- 
glas and  Gertrude,  Lady  Charlotte  and 
Kenneth.  The  other  two  boats  lay  off, 
ready  to  start  in  company.  Alice  Ross, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  guests  at  the 
Castle,  with  the  inseparable  Mr.  James 
Frere,  occupied  one.  The  other  merely 
reconveyed  twTo  of  the  gardeners  who 
had  been  employed  during  the  early 
morning  in  decorating  the  hut,  accord- 
ing to  Gertrude's  design,  and  the  ser- 
vants who  had  prepared  luncheon.  Giu- 
seppe was  in  the  boat  with  Kenneth. 
It  was  the  only  one  that  had  a  sail 
besides  the  two  rowers  ;  but  the  wind 
was  light  and  not  favourable ;  so  Giu- 
seppe was  reclining  in  the  most  Italian 
attitude  of  dolce  far  niente,  all  languor, 
except  his  quick  black  eyes,  which 
waited  Kenneth's  commands  ;  and,  re- 
ceiving none,  looked  back  again  down 
on  the  unruffled  water ;  dreaming,  per- 
haps, of  the  blue  Bay  of  Naples  and 
patient  little  Nanella  still  reading  his 
treasured  deputy-written  love-letters,  and 
expecting  his  long-delayed  return. 

The  party  were  seated,  and  Kenneth 
was  arranging  a  plaid  round  Donna 
Eusebia,  when  she  once  more  stood  up, 
and,  with  a  long  musical  note  of  such 
sweet  and  passionate  intonation  that  it 
woke  an  answering  echo  from  the  shore, 
sang  out  "Adios!"  once  again.  En- 
chanted with  the  effect,  she  repeated  it, 
with  all  the  strength  of  her  fine  voice. 
Then  she  called  out  to  Mr.  Frere,  and 
asked  Gertrude  to  join,  and  that  cadence 
in  unison  came  back  to  them.  Then, 
with  one  last  adieu,  she  waved  her  hands 
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to  the  hut,  laughing  and  kissing  her 
finger-tips  as  she  did  so,  and  the  boat 
pushed  off. 

But,  in  the  very  act  of  waving  her 
hands,  that  precious  bracelet  with  all 
its  dangling  lockets  of  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, which  she  had  been  obliged  to 
take  off  when  accompanying  herself  on 
the  piano,  unfastened  at  the  clasp,  and 
fell  into  the  lake  ! 

"  My  bracelet  !  My  bracelet !  My 
bracelet  that  Kennet  gave  me  before 
we  marry  ! " 

"  Giuseppe  !"  exclaimed  Kenneth. 

And  Giuseppe — so  languid  a  minute 
ago — all  life  and  activity,  leaped  up,  and 
in  a  moment  more  would  have  dived  for 
the  lost  treasure.  But  even  at  that 
instant,  Mr.  Frere's  voice  called  out,  "  I 
see  it !  Non  turbate  1'acqua  !"  (Do  not 
disturb  the  water.) 

As  he  spoke,  he  flung  his  coat  into 
the  boat,  and  plunged  into  the  lake.  He 
rose  again,  having  failed  to  recover  the 
glittering  treasure :  gazed  downwards 
eagerly,  plunged  once  more,  and  seized 
it,  as  it  curled  in  among  the  little  rocks 
that  bordered  the  wild  shore  by  the 
hut, 

His  hand  was  cut  and- bleeding  from 
the  dash  he  had  made  among  the  stones. 
He  swam  towards  the  boat  where  Donna 
Eusebia  was  seated,  and  lifted  the 
bracelet  in  triumph  as  he  touched  the 
boat's  side. 

"  Madre  di  Dio  !  Santo  Jose  !  Santis- 
sima  Maria  !  I  recognise  him  !  I  know 
him  ! "  exclaimed  Giuseppe.  "  Touch 
not  his  hand,  Signora  rniaj  touch  him 
not,  Excellenza ! " 

Giuseppe  bent  over  the  boat's  side 
with  a  mixture  of  animation  and  repul- 
sion difficult  to  comprehend.  Mr.  Frere 
seized  his  arm.  Some  rapid  words  in 
Italian — a  wild  look  of  appeal  on  the 
part  of  James  Frere — a  vehement  with- 
drawal of  his  arm  on  the  part  of  Giu- 
seppe—  and  the  bracelet  was  handed 
back  to  Donna  Eusebia. 

"  I  am  too  wet  to  be  a  good  compa- 
nion," said  Mr.  Frere,  somewhat  breath- 
lessly. "  Give  me  my  coat ;  I  will  walk 
home." 

"  I  will  walk  with  you,"  said  Ken- 


neth ;  "  I  had  rather.  I  hate  the 
cramped-up  sensation  of  a  boat ;  and  I 
am  not  very  partial  to  recollections  of 
diving." 

He  looked  at  Giuseppe,  as  he  spoke, 
with  a  smile ;  and  Gertrude  shuddered, 
for  she  remembered  only  too  well  the 
day  at  Naples — the  wild  drunken  talk 
— the  dreadful  plunge — the  narrow  es- 
cape from  death,  and  the  long  watches 
of  the  dreary  night  that  had  fagged  and 
worn  Sir  Douglas  ! 

Involuntarily  she  looked  in  that 
kindly  face  and  sighed,  and  held  out 
her  hand.  He  pressed  it.  He  also  re- 
membered. 

But  Giuseppe's  eyes  followed  only 
Mr.  Frere  ;  and,  as  the  boat  once  more 
touched  the  shore,  and  Kenneth  leaped 
lightly  out  and  laid  his  hand  on  Frere's 
dripping  shoulder,  an  expression  almost 
of  fierceness  came  over  his  honest  sun- 
burnt brow. 

"  If  the  young  Excellency  did  but 
know !"  muttered  he. 

The  other  boats  also  drew  to  the  shore, 
and  young  Craigievar  was  invited  to 
replace  Kenneth  in  the  leading  barque. 

Then  it  was  that  the  lovely  Spaniard 
resumed  her  conquering  sway  over  the 
very  inexperienced  victim  of  her  fascina- 
tion ;  and  chatted  in  her  broken  English, 
and  talked  with  her  fingers  and  her 
eyes,  while  the  early  moon  stole  into  the 
sky  with  one  companion  star,  and  Sir 
Douglas  and  Gertrude  sat  rather  silent, 
both  thinking  of  Kenneth ;  of  his  past 
and  of  his  future.  And  Lady  Charlotte 
pulled  at  her  curl  meditatively  :  and  re- 
peated to  Gertrude  what'  she  had  pre- 
viously said  to  Sir  Douglas, — namely, 
that  the  beautiful  Spaniard  was  "  like 
something  in  a  story  :  something  not 
real,  you  know.  But  of  course  she  is 
real.  Only  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to 
her.  And  she  is  so  very  different.  Dif- 
ferent, I  mean,  from  you,  dear  !  But 
men  do  love  such  different  people.  They 
go  on  choosing  and  loving,  and  loving 
and  choosing,  till  really  one  don't  know 
what  they  would  be  at.  Still  I'm  glad 
of  course  that  you  ain't  married  to  him, 
and — and  I  hope  she'll  behave  herself." 

Meanwhile    Kenneth   and  his   com- 
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panion  made  their  way  by  the  footpath 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  inland ; 
glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  "boats 
as  tl.ey  came  in  sight.  And,  when  they 
all  net  again,  and  Mr.  Frere  had  gone 
to  his  apartment  to  change  his  clothes, 
Kenneth  pronounced,  with  more  warmth 
than  usual,  that  he  was  "  a  capital  fel- 
low:" "a  most  entertaining  fellow;" 
and  he  wouldn't  object  to  have  a  walk 
with  him  every  day;  only  he  had  rather 
bored  him  with  his  prejudices  against 
the  Italians  (having  observed  that  he 
had  an  Italian  servant).  He  was  full 
of  the  ridiculous  notion  that  they  were 
extremely  deceitful  and  treacherous ; 
scheming,  and  all  that;  even  went  so  far 
as  to  remark  on  Giuseppe's  countenance; 
said  it  was  a  "malignant"  face,  whereas 
there  was  not  a  better-natured  animal 
in  all  Naples ;  and  told  some  long  story 
of  an  Italian  valet  who  had  murdered 
his  master  in  some  wild  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  had  then  taken  his  clothes, 
his  passport,  and  his  name,  and  passed 
for  years  as  the  man  himself !  a  thing 
which,  after  all,  might  have  happened 
anywhere.  Frere  had  also  asked  him 
(Kenneth)  how  long  Giuseppe  had  been 
in  his  service,  and  whether  he  meant  to 
keep  him,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Of  course  he  meant  to  keep  him ;  never 
had  a  servant  he  liked  so  well. 

But,  apparently,  Giuseppe  himself 
was  getting  a  little  restless ;  for  the  very 
next  day  after  the  boating  expedition, 
he  came  to  Kenneth,  and  pleaded  that 
now  the  young  Excellency  was  once 
more  among  friends,  and  among  servants 
of  his  house,  he  might  dispense  with 
the  i  oor  Neapolitan,  and  the  desire  of 
heart  that  had  been  kept  tranquil  while 
his  young  Excellency  had  need  of  him, 
grew  strong  now  to  go  and  marry  JSTan- 
ella,  (  ven  as  the  Excellency  had  married 
the  beautiful  lady  of  his  choice,  whom 
might,  all  the  saints  preserve  for  ever  ! 

Kenneth's  anger  was  unbounded  at 
this  proposal.  It  was  all  nonsense.  He 
was  used  to  Giuseppe,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  at  all  why  he  should  be  deprived 
of  hi-4  services.  He  offered  him  more 
wages  :  he  swore  and  stormed :  finally 
lie  expostulated,  and  worked  on  the  bet- 


ter part  of  poor  Giuseppe's  easy  nature, 
saying  he  was  certain  he  should  be  ill 
again  and  require  him  ;  till  at  last  the 
arrangement  was  made  that  Giuseppe 
should  have  temporary  leave  of  absence 
to  see  his  mother  and  marry  Nanella : 
and,  if  Nanella  would  come  with  him  to 
England  and  to  Scotland,  she  should  be 
installed  as  superior  in  the  laundry; 
and,  if  she  would  not  come,  Giuseppe 
must  absolutely  return  for  a  year  into 
Kenneth's  service,  till  he  could  look  out 
for  a  suitable  substitute. 

So,  with  many  ejaculations  and  much 
humble  hand-kissing,  Giuseppe  departed. 

Before  he  went  he  asked  to  speak 
with  Gertrude ;  and  was  called  into  the 
bright  morning  room,  where  she  was 
working,  and  Sir  Douglas  reading. 

But,  whether  the  presence  of  the  latter 
was  more  than  Giuseppe  had  reckoned 
on,  and  intimidated  him,  or  from  what- 
ever other  cause,  the  young  Neapolitan 
became  agitated  and  confused  ;  and  all 
that  could  be  gathered  was,  that  he  had 
desired  to  put  their  Excellencies  on 
their  guard  against  Mr.  Erere.  He  called 
him  "  Mr.  Frere,"  though — the  saints 
forgive  him — he  knew  that  could  not 
be  the  signor's  name.  He  was  well 
assured  he  had  indeed  seen  him  before  ; 
and  when  he  saw  him  swimming,  and 
with  his  hand  uplifted  and  bleeding,  then 
all  was  clear  to  him  ;  and  though  the 
Signor  Frere  denied  his  identity,  and  said 
lie  had  never  been  in  Italy,  yet  he, 
Giuseppe,  knew  that  it  was  not  so  ;  and 
he  was  proceeding  to  say  more, — in  his 
own  verbose  and  confused  way, — when 
the  gentle  tap  of  pussy-cat  Alice  at  the 
door  of  the  morning  room  and  her  gliding 
entrance  stopped  him.  Alice  looked  at 
him,  as  if  she  also  had  something  to 
say,  and  was  waiting  his  departure  ;  but 
when  he  was  gone  she  only  smiled  an 
answering  smile  to  Sir  Douglas's  look  of 
welcome,  and  took  out  her  favourite 
work  of  floss  silk  and  chenille,  and  told 
Gertrude  she  had  come  "  for  a  little  ad- 
vice "  about  going  over  to  Clochnaben, 
for  she  did  not  like  to  quarrel  with  one 
of  her  dear  mother's  oldest  friends,  and 
yet  she  did  not  like  to  make  the  visit  if 
'Gertrude  objected  to  continue  on  good 
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terms  with  the  Dowager  after  the  unfor- 
tunate little  saillie  of  the  night  of  the 
dinner-party. 

Young  Lady  Eoss  smiled  quietly.  "  I 
hope  the  single  sentence  of  rebuke  I 
uttered  will  not  interrupt  our  good 
neighbourhood,"  she  said ;  "  and,  at  all 
events,  that  it  will  in  no  way  change  the 
relations  in  which  others  stand  to  Lady 
Clochnaben.  Douglas  will  ride  over 
with  you ;  and,  if  Donna  Eusebia  would 
like  to  make  the  call  and  see  the  grim 
old  castle,  Kenneth  can  drive  her  in 
my  pony  chaise.  I  am  going  to  walk 
with  my  mother  and  my  little  boy  to 
see  his  old  nurse.  We  have  been  so 
busy  with  company  lately,  that  no  such 
holidays  have  come  about. — If  Mr. 
Frere " 

Here  Gertrude  paused  and  looked 
doubtfully  at  Sir  Douglas,  who  answered 
hastily — "  Oh  !  my  love,  you  don't  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  I  should  heed 
the  mysterious  warning  which  that 
rambling  fellow  Giuseppe  has  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  give  us  !  I  never  heard 
a  syllable  that  could  lead  me  to  think 
Erere  had  visited  Italy,  and  he  talks 
freely  enough  of  the  places  and  people 
he  has  seen.  Besides,  what  are  we  to 
suppose  the  simple  fellow  meant?  I 
think  we  need  hardly  expect  Erere  to 
turn  into  a  robber  chief,  or  a  Roderick 
J)hu,  because  Kenneth's  man  fancies  he 
recognises  him." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  we  could 
mount  Mr.  Erere  as  well  as  Kenneth, 
and  some  others  of  the  party,  if  you 
would  give  orders  about  the  horses." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  Alice  will  not  object 
to  that,"  said  Sir  Douglas,  with  a  smile ; 
"  the  more  the  merrier.  Let  us  prepare 
a  cavalry  march  upon  Clochnaben  Castle, 
and  call  on  the  grim  lady  of  the  castle 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  James  Frere's 
visit  here  ends  to-day,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  brilliant  sort  of  escort,  to  reconduct 
him." 

CHAPTER  XXXY. 

TIES   THAT   WON'T    BIND. 

To  the   verbs   which   the    Clochnaben 
had  declared  to  be  caret  in  her 


ladyship's  vocabulary, — namely,  to  love 
and  to  give, — might  certainly  be  added 
the  verb  to  pardon. 

That  even  Heaven  itself  should  pardon 
sin,  had  always  jarred  upon  that  stern 
Dowager's  clearer  sense  of  the  proper 
temporal  and  eternal  rules  with  reference 
to  right  and  wrong.  She  had  once  con- 
descended-— not  to  argue  the  point — 
but  in  an  interrogative  form  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  point  to  the  de- 
ceased Savile  Heaton,  who  had  faltered 
out  something  about  "  Christian  indul- 
gence" in  her  presence. 

"Now  that  is  so  like  Lorimer,  Mr. 
Heaton  !  that  nonsense  which  you  have 
just  talked,  about  indulgence !  One 
would  think  he  had  bit  you,  and 
inoculated  you  with  his  wild  notions. 
Christian  indulgence  won't  go  down 
with  me,  I  can  tell  you.  Horrid  slip- 
slop !  Means  nothing  but  '  don't  care,' 
and  l  Don't  Care,'  as  we  all  know,  came 
to  the  gallows.  Why,  Lord  love  you, 
man, — if  the  bad  are  to  get  off  scot  free 
the  moment  they  put  a  pocket-handker- 
chief to  their  eyes  or  find  time  to  drop 
down  on  their  wanton  marrow  bones, — 
what's  the  use  of  being  good?  If 
pardons  are  to  drop  down  from  heaven 
like  manna,  whenever  they're  wanted, 
then  it's  all  up  with  justice; — that's 
my  dictum.  I  don't  believe  it  :  and  I 
hope  those  that  sin,  and  then  think  to 
run  away  from  the  consequences,  will 
find  the  devil's  pitchfork  in  their 
backs  before  they've  run  far.  There's 
Heaven  for  one  set  of  folks,  ain't  there  ? 
and  the  Lake  of  Brimstone  for  the  other  ? 
That's  your  creed,  I  suppose,  if  you're 
anything  of  a  Churchman  :  and  you 
can't  pop  the  wheat  and  tares  into  the 
same  barn — (I'm  thankful  to  say), — 
however  willing  you  might  be  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Savile  Heaton  had  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  commence  a  demurrer  to 
this  argument : — "  The  very  essence  of 
Christianity,"  said  he,  "  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  redemption " 

But  here  he  was  cut  short,  and  mowed 
down,  and  gathered  up  among  the  bundle 
of  condemned  tares  in  Lady  Clochnaben's 
spiritual  barn. 

"  Essence  of  fiddlesticks  ! "  said  she, 
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snappishly.  "  You  are  not  expected 
to  get  to  heaven  by  a '  saunter  over  the 
hills,  but  by  a  path  cut  for  you ;  and  if 
you  go  out  of  it,  worse  luck  for  you. 
You  needn't,  you  know,  unless  you 
choose.  Lorimer  once  asked  me, — his 
mother — (for  he  has  no  more  idea  of 
respect  than  the  sail  of  a  windmill, 
but  just  whirls  round  to  his  point), — 
whei,her  /  felt  sure  of  heaven :  and  I 
told  him  certainly  I  did ;  I  never  com- 
mitt  id  a  known  sin  in  all  my  life,  and  I 
suppose  I've  had  my  temptations  like 
othe :  people." 

Liidy  Clochnaben  had  paused  here  in 
her  discourse,  and  settled  her  black 
bonret  with  rather  a  discontented  jerk, 
for  she  had  an  uncomfortable  recol- 
lection of  her  son's  manner  on  that 
occasion :  of  his  asking  whether  she 
also  :£  gave  tithes  of  all  she  possessed  :" 
and  of  his  muttering  a  quotation  to 
himself  (a  habit  of  his  which  particularly 
irriteted  her)  in  a  most  unconvinced 
tone  : — 

"Whom  thou  dost  injure, — thou,  that  dost 
not  strike, 

Wl  at  thou  dost  covet, — thou,  that  dost  not 
steal, 

Go:;>  knows ;  who  made  temptations  all  un- 
like, 

But  sin  the  same. " 

And,  as  Mr.  Savile  Heatonjiad  no  ready 
quotations,  beyond  Scripture  texts,  and 
merely  gave  a  gentle  sigh  in  answer  to 
the  finale  of  her  tirade,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  fight  about  in  those  by- 
gone days. 

But  now,  at  this  present  time,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Glenrossie  Castle 
(thos  3  tares,  growing  up  in  undeserved 
sunsl  ine  within  telescopic  range  of  her 
own  sternly  immaculate  windows !), 
there  appeared  to  the  dowager  a  great 
deal  to  fight  about;  and  if, in  her  opinion, 
the  iaanna  of  celestial  pardon  ought 
not  to  fall  and  be  gathered  by  chance 
sinne:s,  whose  cases  did  not  even  come 
undei  her  observation  or  interest  her  in 
any  v/ay, — how  should  she  pardon  Ger- 
trude the  sinful  laxity  of  receiving 
Magg  ie  Heaton  ?  and  that  yet  more 
amazing  lapse  from  the  right  path,  which 
had  prompted  her  to  rebuke  her  guest 


for  impressing  on  Maggie  her  true  posi- 
tion?    Was   it   possible   that   even   to 
her,  the  Countess  of  Clochnaben, — "  an 
awfu'  woman  to  contravene,"  and  Lady 
Ross's    superior    in    every   way,  —  the 
words  had  been  addressed  which  cen- 
sured her  as  "  worse  than  rude — cruel  /" 
And  by  whom  were  these  words  spoken, 
— with  that  high  and  mighty  air  which 
mealy-mouthed   Madam   could    assume 
when  she  chose,  though  generally  she 
kept  her  spirit  under  1     By  whom  1    By 
a  chit  of  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  that 
affected  fool  and  daudling  goose,  Lady 
Charlotte   Skifton !      Skifton,    indeed! 
a  nice  name  to  tack  Lady  Charlotte's  to, 
who  came  of  well-born  people,  and  was 
cousin,  twice  removed,  to  Lady  Cloch- 
naben herself !     Who  was  Mr.  Skifton  ?. 
Who  was  his  daughter,  that  she  should 
venture — that  she  should  dare  address  a 
Scotch  magnate  in  such  words  of  repro- 
bation ?     Forgive  her !     Certainly  not. 
She  should  be  punished :  she  deserved 
punishment.    People  with  a  keener  con- 
science than  the  self-righteous  Dowager 
might  call  it  vengeance ;  but  it  was,  in 
her  opinion,  the  strictest  justice.     Ger- 
trude   should    be    punished,   that   was 
quite  settled ;  even  if  Lady  Clochnaben 
had   a  good   opinion   of  her  in   other 
respects,  which  she  had  not.     She  had 
jilted    Kenneth,    and    coquetted    with 
Lorimer,  and  married  Douglas  from  the 
basest  motives  of  self-interest :  that  was 
clear  as  the  day. 

"  Man,  who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  1  To  his  own  master  he  standeth 
or  falleth," — was  a  text  which  had  never 
particularly  impressed  this  female  Draco. 
It  must  somehow  have  slipped  out  of 
her  Bible. 

And  Alice  Ross  also  thought  Gertrude 
should  be  punished  :  though  she  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  say  for  what. 
For  being  lovely,  and  much  beloved, 
and  ruling,  without  seeming  to  rule,  and 
occupying  the  place  of  lady  of  the  castle 
which  Alice  herself  would  fain  have 
continued  to  fill. 

Mr.  Frere  too  was  of  opinion  Gertrude 
should  be  punished.  He  was  satisfied 
that  she  would  be  reserved  for  eternal 
condemnation  in  the  next  world,  but  he 
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thought  she  ought  also  to  be  chastened 
in  this":  and  that,  although  she  might 
not  be  decapitated  like  Queen  Mary,  she 
might  yet  endure  such  sorrow  as  the 
Lord  might  be  pleased  to  send,  to  work 
out  her  eventual  salvation. 

Nor  was  it  very  long  before  Donna 
Eusebia  also  considered  that  she  ought 
to  be  punished.  Very  skilful  and  under- 
mining were  the  tactics  of  Alice ;  very 
broad  and  daring  the  tactics  of  the  Pha- 
risee of  Clochnaben ;  but  their  end  was 
the  same.  The  passionate  vain  Spaniard 
was  gradually  brought  to  know  all  that 
these  other  ladies  knew  or  thought. 
That  her  husband  had  all  but  drowned 
himself  for  love  of  Gertrude,  who  after 
all  had  most  unexpectedly  thrown  him 
over  and  married  the  wealthy  Eoss  of 
Glenrossie,  though  all  her  "  friends  " 
were  convinced  that  in  reality  her  heart 
was  set  on  his  nephew.  That  Lady 
Charlotte  had  married  a  merchant,  a 
mere  nobody,  which  accounted  for  the 
crafty  ambition  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  determined  to  take  the  best  match 
she  could  get,  without  reference  to  her 
affections.  That  Maggie  was  a  vile  lost 
creature,  who  never  would  have  held 
her  head  up  or  been  heard  of  in  the 
county,  but  for  the  monstrous  step  taken 
by  Lady  Eoss,  and  by  Sir  Douglas  at 
her  instigation,  of  countenancing  her, 
and  treating  her  as  an  acknowledged 
connexion  of  the  family.  All  this, 
with  much  pity  for  Donna  Eusebia,  and 
hints  of  her  being  utterly  thrown  away, 
with  her  amazing  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. But  the  spiteful  little  pecks 
at  Kenneth  were  very  carefully  given, 
for  it  was  very  obvious  that  as  yet  the 
Spanish  lady  was  what  is  called  "  very 
much  in  love  "  with  her  very  handsome 
kusband,  and  Kenneth  on  his  side 
"  very  much  in  love  "  with  her. 

Nothing  could  equal  Eusebia's  anger 
at  the  discovery  of  her  mother-in-law's 
position. 

That  Kenneth  had  deceived  her  in 
more  ways  than  one  as  to  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  home  was  very 
evident.  Her  astonishment  at  the  in- 
feriority of  Torrieburn  in  all  but  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  situation  and 


scenery :  and  her  discontent  at  the 
arrangements  made  fur  her  reception 
there,  lavish  as  they  had  been  in  pro- 
portion to  Kenneth's  real  means  :  her 
irritation  at  the  insufficiency  of  the 
smaller  establishment  to  fulfil  her  notions 
of  luxury, — were  vehement  and  uncon- 
cealed. She  clenched  those  mignonne 
pianoforte-playing  fingers,  with  nearly 
as  much  Jpassion  as  untutored  Maggie 
herself;  while  she  exclaimed  to  Lady 
Ross,  "Ah,  these  men!  Kennet  tell 
me  this,  his  place  of  Torrie,  was  yet 
more  beautiful  than  his  uncle's ;  and 
see  now  !  What '  vileza  '  is  here  !  But 
I  shall  not  live  here.  As  well  live  in 
the  little  hut  on  the  lake.  Better,  in- 
deed ! " 

And  Donna  Eusebia's  black  eyes  as- 
sumed a  lurid  fierceness  instead  of  their 
habitual  expression  of  languid  coquetry, 
as  she  reflected  how  many  lies,  during 
their  many  roarnings  through  the  halls 
of  the  Abencerrages  in  the  Alhambra, 
when  Kenneth  was  courting  her,  that 
very  handsome  young  Englishman  must 
have  told,  or  indirectly  led  her  to  be- 
lieve, since  her  dreams  at  Granada  of 
"  this  place  of  Torrie  "  had  been  so  very 
different  from  the  reality  !     How  com- 
pletely Kenneth, — always  rather  affected 
and  boastful  about  his  personal  belong- 
ings,   and    at   that   time,    perhaps    (so 
lately  snatched  from  death  in  his  fever 
at  Seville),  really  pining  somewhat  for 
home-ties  and  home — had  pretended  that 
all  the  grandeur  and  crumbling  glory  of 
the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  could 
not  wean  his  heart  from  the  dear  and 
lovely  memory  of  Scotland!     How  he 
had   expatiated  on  the  enchanting  re- 
collections of    Glenrossie   and  Torrie- 
burn, and  spoken  of  the  two  places  as 
equally   magnificent  possessions  ;   both 
estates  somewhat  approaching  in  value 
those  of  the  Spanish  Due  d'Ossuna  and 
the  Scottish  Duke  of  Hamilton  ! 
Deceitful  "  Kennet !  " 
"  Lovers'  oaths  "  are  proverbially  most 
insecure  anchors  for  faith  to  hold  by. 
But  "lovers'  lies  "  are  yet  more  betray- 
ing.    The  best  of  men  add,  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  a  little  to  the  warmth 
and  light  of  the  future  they  are  per- 
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suading  another  to  share.  The  picture 
indeed  is  there,  but,  like  all  who  are 
she  wing  off  a  picture,  they  hold  a  clear 
light  over  it  and  shade  that  light  with 
their  hand,  that  it  may  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Happy  the  woman  who  does  not  require 
the  "  make-weight "  of  a  home  of  splen- 
dour when  she  accepts  the  man  of  her 
choice.  Gertrude  would  have  been  con- 
ten:;  to  live  in  a  settler's  log-cabin  with 
Sir  Douglas.  But  even  she  would  doubt- 
less have  felt  greatly  disturbed  and  dis- 
cou-aged  if  she  had  found  those  long 
colloquies  during  pleasant  evenings  spent 
at  she  Villa  Mandoiio  in  describing 
Gle.nrossie,  to  be  a  tissue  of  fables.  Not 
for  :Jhe  sake  of  the  home,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  its  master.  Kenneth's  mis- 
statements  did  not  spring  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  who  feels  sure 
that  the  honey  of  Hybla  will  turn  into 
roast;  beef  and  silver  dishes ;  nor  the 
artist's,  who  dreams  of  a  repetition  in 
his  case  of  the  fate  of  Cimabue ;  nor 
the  lawyer's,  who,  though  not  quite 
without  a  hope  of  the  woolsack,  feels 
certain  that  at  least  he  will  come  to  be 
a  judge ;  for  all  these  offer  what  they 
believe  they  will  attain  j  and,  if  it  prove 
a  deception  in  after  years,  it  is  a  decep- 
tion which  they  honestly  shared.  No  ! 
Kenneth's  was  a  deliberate,  prosaic 
exaggeration,  to  help  him  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Spaniard,  the 
cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Martos,  the 
daughter  of  grandees.  He  had  not 
wooed  her  like  the  yearning  lover  in 
the  old  Scotch  song  : — 

"  I  would  I  were  a  baron's  heir, 
Thi-,t  I  with  pearls  might  braid  your  hair ; 
I'd  make  ye  bright  as  ye  are  fair, 

Lassie  !  gin  ye'd  lo'e  me  ! 
But  I  hae  naught  to  offer  thee, 
Nor  gems  from  mine,  nor  pearls  from  sea,— 
Tor  I  am  come  of  low  degree, 

-  -Lassie !  but  I  lo'e  ye ! " 

On  the  contrary,  he  had  wooed  her  as 
a  Scottish  grandee,  with  a  Scottish 
prince,  for  his  uncle  ;  as,  indeed,  had 
ever  been  his  favourite  pose  in  the  pre- 
vious society  at  Naples.  When  Donna 
Eusebia,  therefore,  made  all  the  dis- 
coveries in  which  Alice  Koss  and  Lady 
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Clochnaben  so  eagerly  assisted,  she  was 
enraged,  mortified,  and  perplexed  out  of 
all  measure. 

But,  beyond  and  above  all  other 
mortifications,  the  terrible  eclaircisse- 
ment  respecting  Maggie  sent  the  proud 
sangre  azul — the  "  blue  blood  "  of  Spain 
= — bubbling  in  her  excitable  veins,  till 
it  nearly  maddened  her. 

Maggie's  welcomes — her  attempts  to 
be   on   glad   familiar    terms   with   the 
"bonny  leddy,"  Donna   Euseeby — the 
laughing  triumph  of  her  white  teeth,  at 
haying  such  a  daughter-in-law  to  show 
the  old  miller  and  his  wife — the  caresses 
which  she  eagerly  dispensed  alike  to  her 
"  lad  "  and   his   bride — the  uproarious 
spirits  she  was  in — loving  him  as  she  did 
in  her  own  vild  way — and   rejoicing, 
with  a  mother's  rejoicing,  at  his  return 
to  Torrieburn  so  brilliantly  accompanied, 
and  at  the  thoughts  of  their  all  dwelling 
together  in   that   house, — where,  since 
Mr.  Heaton's  departure  and  subsequent 
death,  Maggie  had  resided  in  a  loneli- 
ness extremely  opposite  to  her  tastes — 
her   kisses,  her  "  brewed "  possets,  her 
active   walks,   her    homely   ways,   her 
mock  dignity  and  "  uppishness  "  to  Ger- 
trude, her  state  of  alienation  from  the 
visiting  society  of  the  neighbourhood, — 
all  these  things  drove  Donna  Eusebia 
to  desperation.     They  were  not  merely 
thorns  in  her  path ;  they  were  so  many 
poniard  thrusts  in  her  heart.     She  re- 
pulsed Maggie  with  all  the  energy  of 
scorn.   And  Maggie  repulsed,  was  worse 
than  Maggie  happy !     Sobs  and  tears, 
exclamations    and    explanations,    were 
forced   on  Kenneth.      She  wanted  to 
know — she    insisted   on  her    right   to 
know — "  what  had  come  ow'r  Donna 
Euseeby,"  who  had  seemed  so  friendly 
and  affectionate  when  first  they  met  at 
Glenrossie.     She  claimed  a  daughter's 
duty — a  son's  duty — proper  respect  and 
attention  as  the  "  heed  o'  the  hoose." 
She  cried,  she  stormed,  she  upbraided, 
appealed :  till  at  last  Kenneth, — ever- 
selfish    Kenneth — urged    beyond    his 
power  of  bearing — turned,  and  passion- 
ately  told   her  that,    if  anybody   was 
"  head  of  the  house,"  Donna  Eusebia 
was  that  head.    That  the  house  at  Torrie- 
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burn,  and  Torrieburn  itself,  was  his — 
Kenneth's  ;  not  his  mother's.  That  she 
must  contrive  to  please  and  satisfy  and 
succumb  to  Donna  Eusebia,  or  "  things 
would  never  do."  That  he  was  already 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt ;  and,  but  for 
Jiv,  he  would  be  glad  to  "let"  Torrieburn 
and  its  fishings  and  moor,  and  was  cer- 
tain he  could  "  make  a  good  thing  of  it." 
That  her  father  really  paid  a  ridiculous 
nominal  sort  of  rent  for  the  mills  by  the 
Falls  of  Torrieburn,  and  in  reality  profited 
by  the  relationship  more  than  was  at  all 
fairj  but,  that  having  been  his  father's 
arrangement,  he,  Kenneth,  was  "  loth 
and  reluctant  "  (that  was  all;  it  was  not 
impossible,  but  he  was  loth  and  reluc- 
tant) to  make  any  change,  or  "  let  the 
mills  to  any  other  miller  ! " 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE     TEARS    OF    EUSEBIA. 

CONSIDERING  that  the  miller  was  in  fact 
his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  it 
was  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Maggie  took  these  hurried  sentences  from 
her  "  ain  lad  "  with  a  mixture  of  amaze- 
ment and  indignation  difficult  to  describe. 
Bursting  out  into  that  yowling  and 
howling  in  which  her  bitterest  sorrows 
were   always  expressed ;    calling   alter- 
nately and  confusedly  on  her  first  hus- 
band, as  his  father  and  her f '  ain  nion  and 
dear  luve  of  luves," — and  on  her  second 
husband  as  Kenneth's  teacher  and  trainer, 
and  above  all,  her  protector, "  wha  would 
just  hae  stared  his  twa  een  oot,  gin  he 
had  heerd  siccan  talk  as  she  had  heerd 
that  day  frae  her  ain  bairn,  that  she  had 
reared  and  ay  held  to,"  she  filled  the 
house  with  her  lamentings.     Then,  as 
Kenneth  left  her  with  a  passionate  oath, 
she  burst  into  the  newly-decorated  draw- 
ing-room,— where   the  "she-grandee" 
was  practising  on  the  new  piano  some  of 
those  modinhas  and  boleros  which  fasci- 
nated all  who  heard  them, — and  treated 
that  flashing  beauty  to  a  tirade  in  Scotch, 
of  which    Donna    Eusebia   understood 
little  except  that  she  was  called  a  "  weird 
woman "    and    a    "  fause    witch,"    and 


accused  of  stealing  Kenneth's  heart  and 
poisoning  his  "  varry  blude,"  so  that  he 
had  come  to  defy  and  flout  the  mother 
that  bore  him. 

To  all  which  Eusebia  indeed  attempted 
some  sort  of  repartee  in  her  broken 
English,  but,  not  succeeding  to  her  satis- 
faction, awaited  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band (who  had  escaped  the  after  part  of 
the  family  storm  by  going  out),  and,  fling- 
ing herself  on  the  bosom  of  his  velvet 
shooting-coat,  gave  vent  to  tears  and 
spasmodic  grievings  to  the  full  as 
vehement  as  Maggie's,  only  infinitely 
more  graceful. 

That  she  should  die — that  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer ;— that  she  wished  she 
had  slept  under  the  waters  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, the  Darro,  or  the  Xenil — • 
before  she  left  her  own  country  for 
Scotland ;  that  she  would  go  back  to 
her  father ;  write  and  complain  to  her 
brother ;  sleep  in  the  same  grave  with 
her  mother;  stab  herself,  and  then 
throw  herself  into  the  lake  of  Glen- 
rossie ;  go  away  in  the  night,  and 
never  be  found  by  Kenneth  again: 
that  she  no  longer  loved  him,  and  won- 
dered at  her  own  past  infatuation  ;  that 
she  still  adored  him,  and  could  bear  for 
his  sake  anything — anything  BUT  this  ! 
All  these  contradictory  declarations  did 
Donna  Eusebia  rapidly  enunciate  ;  her 
lithe  arms  clasping  and  unclasping  Ken- 
neth; now  bending  his  head  forcibly 
down  to  meet  her  despairing  eyes,  their 
black  lashes  fringed  with  silver-dropping 
tears — now  strenuously  repulsing  his 
answering  embrace  with  wild  negative 
shakes  of  her  glossy  head, — now  cling- 
ing to  him  faintly,  as  if  she  would 
swoon  away,  and  lose  all  hold  of  him 
and  life  at  once,  from  sheer  fatigue  of 
such  exhausting  sorrow  ;  now  suddenly 
standing  erect  and  beautiful,  stamping 
thosi3  tiny  feet,  and  raising  those  lus- 
trous eyes  in  appeal  to  a  justly  avenging 
Heaven,  or  visionary  recognition  of  her 
family  ties  in  Spain  !  And  then  sinking 
once  more,  dissolved  in  weary  tears, 
sobbing,  with  her  face  hidden  in  the 
sofa  pillows;  only  one  little  smooth 
ivory  shoulder  convulsively  flapping  on 
those  cushions  of  down,  like  the  broken 
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whif;  of  a  bird  half  murdered  by  some 
unskilled  sportsman,  that  had  just  found 
strength  to  flutter  back  to  its  nest, 
shiver  there,  and  so  die  ! 

Djnna  Eusebia  knew  the  value  of  her 
tears  !  They  had  stood  her  in  good 
steac  with  wiser  and  tenderer  men  than 
Kenneth.  Many  a  golden  hour  of 
triumph  had  she  bought  with  that  silver 
change.  And  if  Kenneth  was  not  very 
tender,  at  least  he  was  still  "very  much 
in  love ;"  and  at  all  events,  and  above 
all  t"  lings,  he  hated  "  a  scene."  Like 
Hemy  Taylor's  shallow -hearted  hero  in 
"Van  Artevelde"— 

"He  granted  her  to  laugh,  for  so  could  he, — 
But  when  she  wept,  why  should  it  be  ? "  ' 

Why.  indeed?  What  the  deuce  did 
his  mother  mean  by  making  things  so 
uncor  ifortable,  after  he  had  been  years 
wandering  about,  and  she  ought  to  be 
so  glad  to  see  him  ?  "What  folly  it  was 
in  her  not  to  see  that  Eusebia  could 
not,  aid  ought  not,  to  put  up  with  any- 
thing of  the  sort  1  Bad  enough  to  have 
to  bring  her  to  Torrieburn,  and  get  her 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  contrast 
which  he  privately  felt  she  must  insti- 
tute I  etweeii  the  real  and  the  unreal  of 
his  be  astings,  without  additional  worry 
of  this  sort !  He  couldn't  stand  it. 
It  made  him  nervous ;  it  made  him 
ill.  He  believed  the  old  miller  was 
at  the-  bottom  of  it  all,  for  the  old 
fellow  actually  had  the  impudence  to 
be  offuided  because  Kenneth  did  not 
greet  him  with,  the  familiarity  he 
had  ventured  upon  while  he  was  still 
a  mer>  boy;  and  had  even  " spoken 
out  '*'  { bout  his  family  grievances,  and 
with  tie  pithy  saying,  "Ye'll  no  blot 
by-gan  ;s  ;  yere  mither's  yere  niither,  ye 
ken ''—-endeavoured  to  rebuke  his  con- 
duct as  unfilial ! 

Hisjaother  might  be  his  mother  :  he 
couldir  fc  help  that :  and,  indeed,  he  re- 
membe  :ed  no  other  parent :  but,  all  the 
same,  h  3  had  tha't  in  common  with  even 
better  offspring  of  irregular  ties  (from 
Hotspur  downwards),  that  he  inclined 
•to  reckon  only  his  more  creditable  pro- 
genitor. He  was  Kenneth  Eoss's  son, 
and  Sir  Douglas  Eoss's  nephew;  but 


deuce  a  bit  would  lie  consent  to  be 
grandson  to  the  drunken  old  miller, 
Peter  Carmichael,  and  Betty  Carmichael, 
his  spouse. 

So  the  stormy  scene  ended  by  his 
kissing  away  Donna  Eusebia's  tears. 
She  was  to  be  a  good,  patient  darling, 
his  jewel,  his  "  alhaya,"and  keep  her  pro- 
mise not  to  have  any  more  scenes  with 
his  mother ;  and  she  was  to  go  and  pay  a 
second  visit  to  Glenrossie,  and  then  have 
a  beautiful  house  in  London,  and  then, 
if  she  liked  it,  they  would  winter  in 
Spain. 

A  beautiful  house  in  London. 

Certainly  something  must  be  done 
about  expenses,  and  something  more 
must  be  got  out  of  Torrieburn  ! 

After  all,  what  was  the  use  of  for- 
going one's  rights  out  of  sentimentality? 

So  Kenneth  went  straight  from  Eu- 
sebia and  her  cushions  to  his  mother ; 
who  had  likewise  prepared  things  to 
say  to  him,  but  was  cut  short  with  that 
prayer  of  the  passionate  that  stands  in 
lieu  of  a  command — 

"  Now  do,  for  God's  sake,  my  dear 
mother,  keep  yourself  quiet,  and  listen 
to  me!" 

And  then  and  there  this  son  of  one 
parent  explained  that  Eusebia  was  not 
to  be  contradicted  in  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
her  will ;  no,  not  even  if  her  wishes 
seemed  whims  in  the  eyes  of  "other 
persons."  He  did  not  intend  her  to 
stay  much  longer  at  Torrieburn  j  there 
was  too  much  wood  and  water  about  the 
place,  and  Eusebia's  health  might  suffer. 
He  should  cut  a  good  deal  of  the  woods 
down,  and  make  some  other  alterations. 
Meanwhile  he  hoped  there  would  be  no 
Inore  "  rows,"  for  he  hated  them,  and  it 
was  vulgar.  Eusebia  had  been  used  to 
the  very  first  society,  and,  of  course,  felt 
the  assumption  of  equality  to  be  unfair. 
She  must  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
deference  and  respect  by  his  mother. 

And  when  outraged  Maggie  once  more 
attempted  an  irresistible  burst  about  "his 
ain  dede  father,"  and  "  gude  Mr.  Heaton" 
(she  had  never  called  Mr.  Heaton  by  his 
Christian  name),  Kenneth  broke  in  with 
equal  impetuosity,  —  "  Pooh  !  bosh  ! 
Heaton  was  a  milksop,  and  fit  for  nothing 
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but  to  read  prayers  and  teach  Latin  to 
children  ;  and,  as  to  my  father,  it  is  not 
my  fault  that  he  arranged  matters  so — 
so  awkwardly ;  we  must  do  the  best  we 
can  under  the  circumstances  :  it  is  a  good 
deal  harder  upon  me  than  it  is  upon 
yon.  Now,  let  there  be  an  end  of  it ; 
for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  vex  you 
more  than  I  can  help." 

"  Ou  Kenneth  ! "  was  all  the  reply 
from  the  widowed  Mrs.  Heaton,  as  she 
flung  her  smart  silk  apron  over  her  head 
preparatory  to  a  long  burst  of  hysterical 
weeping. 

And,  while  she  'sat  weeping  at  home, 
Kenneth  strode  over  to  the  Falls,  and 
stepped  into  the  house  of  his  miller 
grandfather,  whom  he  addressed  with 
extreme  haughtiness, , and  called  "  Car- 
michael."  He  informed  the  old  man 
that  he  was  "  about  to  make  some 
changes,"  indeed,  "necessitated  to  make" 
some  changes;  that  nothing  would  be 
done  in  a  hurry,  or  without  considera- 
tion, but  that  eventually — eventually — 
the  mill  would  probably  be  set  to  a 
younger  tenant,  and  some  new  machinery 
tried  there. 

To  all  which  the  old  man  listened  in 
dogged  silence,  without  rising  from  his 
settle  by  the  peat  fire  ;  only,  when 
Kenneth  had  apparently  got  through 
all  he  intended  to  say,  his  disowned 
grandfather  looked  up  with  a  keen  re- 
pelling glance,  and  said,  sarcastically, — 
"  I'm  thinking,  if  ye  ca'  me  '  CarmichaeP 
noo'  the  beard's  on  yere  chin,  ye  might 
put  the  'Mister'  till  it." 

His  wife  nudged  his  elbow,  as  Ken- 
neth nodded  rather  sulkily  to  her  and 
went  out. 

"  Ou,  man,  dinna  ye  anger  him," 
whispered  the  old  woman.  "Siena  a 
deevil's  bairn  as  that  might  send  our 
Maggie  packing,  and  not  think  twice 
on't." 

And  they  watched  the  handsome 
young  proprietor  of  Torrieburn,  as,  with 
the  strong  quick  step  of  youth,  he  made 
his  way  homeward,  until  he  turned  the 
angle  of  the  bridge  where  his  father  had 
met  his  death,  and  passed  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

MR.  FRERE    IN   A   NEW   LIGHT. 

"On!  Douglas,  I  was  just  coming  to 
you,"  said  Gertrude  one  morning  soon 
after  these  discussions,  as  he  entered  her 
sitting-room;  "Kenneth  has  written 
me  rather  an  odd  note  proposing  to  come 
here  again  for  a  while,  till  his  wife  and 
his  poor  mother  learn  to  get  on  a  little 
better  together.  AndLorimer  has  written 
me  a  still  odder  epistle  about  Mr.  Frere." 

Sir  Douglas  looked  thoughtful. 

"  Gertrude,  you  must  know  what  all 
that  means,  about  'getting  on  better' 
together.  I  love  Kenneth  ;  yes,  I  love 
him  as  a  son;  but  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  his  carelessness  about  his  unfor- 
tunate mother  ;  and  I  am  not  ovex 
anxious  that  Donna  Eusebia  should  be 
always  with  you.  I  have  often  wondered 
you  took  so  heartily  to  her !  You  ar® 
very  different." 

Gertrude  laughed.  "  Perhaps  that  is 
the  very  reason  :  they  say  people  always 
love  their  contrasts.  I  confess  I  think 
Eusebia  the  most  charming  person  I 
ever  met.  So  beautiful,  so  accomplished, 
so  winning,  so  warm  !  " 

And,  speaking  the  last  words,  Gertrude 
paused  and  coloured,  for  she  was  con- 
scious in  her  heart  that  she  was  con- 
trasting Eusebia  with  Alice  !  Alice-, 
whom  she  had  been  requested  to  "pet;" 
whom  she  had  petted ;  and  yet  in  whose 
stealthy  pace  there  was  no  eagerness, 
in  whose  cold  eyes  no  welcome,  in  the 
touch  of  whose  passive  hand  no  cordi- 
ality :  while  Eusebia, — oh  !  Eusebia, 
how  enchanting  she  was  ! 

"You  can  ask  them,  my  love,  as  a 
matter  of  course  :  but  I  would  fain  see 
both  Kenneth  and  Eusebia  show  a  better 
disposition  for  home.  We  shall  have 
him  wandering  away  again.  He  has  so 
little  settled  purpose  !  And  yet  I  did 
my  best  with  him — I  did  my  best." 

Sir  Douglas  spoke  in  a  musing  absent 
way.  He  puzzled  over  Kenneth  and  his 
conduct  at  all  times.  The  two  men  were 
so  unlike,  that  each  was  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  other. 

"  Well,"   added  he  after  a  pause ; 
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"•and  Frere  ?  "What  is  it  that  our  sage 
Lori  iner  writes  about  Frere  1  He  was 
always  rather  inclined  to  find  fault  with 
that  enthusiast  in  the  missionary  line. 
Does  he  grumble  that  we  have  not  yet 
got  him  shipped  off  to  JS~ew  Zealand,  or 
Otaheite  ? " 

"  Douglas,  it  is  very  serious.  He 
writes — here  is  his  letter — that  he  has 
every  reason  to  think  Mr.  Frere  is  an 
impostor ;  at  least  that  he  has  given  an 
utteily  false  account  of  his  antecedents. 
That  he  would  not  have  troubled  him- 
self about  the  matter,  but  that  Giuseppe, 
immediately  on  arriving  in  Naples,  came 
to  him,  and  told  him  certain  facts  which, 
coupled  with  Lorirner's  own  previous 
impression  that  Mr.  Frere  was  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  him,  convinced  him 
that  you  ought  to  sift  the  matter,  and 
endeavour  to  get  from  Frere  a  distinct 
account  of  the  past.  It  is  really  rather 
curio  is,  if  you  come  to  consider,  how 
little  that  is  positive  we  do  know  about 
him.  He  has  never  been  to  see  the 
friends  he  originally  stated  were  so 
anxious  to  receive  him.  He  seems  to 
communicate  with  no  one.  He  has  never 
named  places  or  persons  in  the  course 
of  out:  many  conversations  on  the  plans 
for  his  future  ;  I  think,  myself,  he  is  a 
mystery." 

Sir  Douglas  smiled.  "  My  Gertrude 
growing  suspicious,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is  a 
new  phase  of  character;  and  Lorimer, 
the  cynic  that  he  is,  shall  have  all  the 
credit  of  your  conversion.  I  really  do 
not  see  any  cause  for  fear  about  Mr. 
James  Frere.  He  is  doing  his  duty 
strictly  ;  somewhat  illiberally,  perhaps, 
according  to  my  notion  of  religious 
opinions,  but  industriously  and  con- 
sistently. As  to  his  moral  character,  he 
might  vie  with  St.  Anthony,  by  all  I 
hear;  and  the  only  foible  I  think  I 
have  perceived  in  him  is  that  very 
reticence  of  which  you  speak,  which  I 
do  not  defend,  but  I  think  I  can 
account  for  it  in  a  very  simple  way." 

"  B  ow  do  you  account  for  it, 
Douglas  1 " 

"  I  suspect  (since  we  are  all  to  have 
our  suspicions)  that,  well  educated  as  he 


is,  he  is  not  well-born — that  he  comes 
of  what  are  called  '  low  people,'  and  is 
ashamed  of  his  extraction.  He  is  quite 
willing  we  should  know  what  he  is, 
and  he  certainly  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability ;  but  he  is  not  willing  that  we 
should  know  who  he  is ;  and  I  really 
do  not  see  how  I  can  press  him  on  that 
point,  or  urge  him  to  reveal  what  con- 
cerns no  one  here." 

Gertrude  hesitated — looked  up  at  her 
husband — hesitated  again,  and  then 
said,  with  a  sweet  shy  smile — 

"  What  if  it  does  concern  some  one 
here,  Douglas?  Some  one  you  are 
very  fond  of;  some  one  whose  destiny 
you  are  very  anxious  to  guard  ?" 

"  Alice  !  you  mean  my  sister  Alice," 
he  answered  hurriedly,  while  a  sudden 
flush  passed  over  his  brow  ;  "I  cannot 
think  it ;  I  think  she  would  have  told 
me  ;  I  am  sure  she  would." 

And  a  very  vivid  memory  of  the 
long,  conversation  on  "  kith-and-kin 
love,"  held  with  Alice  as  they  sat  that 
sweet  evening  resting  among  the  heather, 
returned  to  him  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  was  Giuseppe ;  no  very  good 
authority,  perhaps,  and  I  daresay,  poor 
fellow,  he  thinks  love  is  the  hinge  on 
which  everything  in  this  world  turns, 
but  he  assured  Lorimer  he  considered 
this  a  case  of  courtship ;  that  early  in 
the  morning,  before  any  one  is  up, 
except  the  servants,  they  walked  and 
sat  together  in  the  garden,  and  that 
once  he  came  upon  Alice  violently 
weeping  (Alice,  who  never  weeps),  and 
Mr.  Frere  speaking  to  her  so  eagerly 
and  angrily  that  he  never  even  per- 
ceived Giuseppe's  presence;  and  once 
more  at  night — quite  at  night,  he  saw 
them  part  at  the  Tower  door,  that  leads 
up  to  her  apartment,  and " 

"  My  love,  my  love,"  said  Sir  Douglas 
very  impatiently,  "  all  that  proves 
nothing.  Frere  is  just  the  man  to 
melt  a  girl  to  tears  on  religious  sub- 
jects; and  servants,  especially  foreigners, 
always  see  a  Cupid  in  every  corner,  like 
the  painted  border  of  a  valentine." 

"  It  is  Lorimer,"  said  Gertrude,  with 
hesitation,  "  who  thinks  you  should  as- 
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certain,  for  Alice's  sake  (I  have  some- 
times thought  myself  that— that  she 
liked  him),  what  and  who  Mr.  Frere  is." 

"  Ascertain— ascertain  !  Gertrude,  I 
have  but  one  way  of  doing  things.  I 
cannot  heat  about  the  bush,  and  keep 
patient  watch  over  trifles,  to  try  and 
bring  my  mind  to  a  decision;  neither 
can  I,  without  cause,  without  the  legiti- 
mate interest  in  Alice  which  you  think 
may  be  involved,  ask  Frere  a  single 
question.  But  this  I  will  do ;  I  will 
learn  at  once,  from  Alice  herself, 
whether  there  is  a  shadow  of  ground 
for  your  supposition ;  and,  if  there  is,  I 
will  make  those  point  blank  inquiries 
which  dear  old  Lorimer  thinks  so  easy., 
I  should  like  to  put  him  in  my  place  ; 
conceive  bluntly  addressing  Frere  thus  : 
'  I  understand  that  my  nephew's  courier 
suspects  you  are  an  impostor ;  I  hope 
it  is  not  true;  account  for  yourself/ 
Set  your  mind  at  ease,  Gertrude.  I  am 
certain  dear  Alice  will  tell  me  the  truth. 
I  am  certain  she  will.  She  might  keep 
her  secret  from  the  whole  world,  but 
she  would  not  from  me." 

So  saying,  up  went  frank-hearted  Sir 
Douglas  to  the  turret  -  chamber,  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  Alice  said,  "  Come 
in,"  without  looking  up ;  she  was  very 
busy  reading  a  letter.  She  slightly 
started  when  she  saw  who  was  her 
visitor,  and  rose  directly. 

Her  half-brother  took  the  little  passive 
hand,  pressed  it,  and  sat  down  by  her 
as  she  reseated  herself.  He  came  di- 
rectly to  the  object  of  his  visit.  How 
Lorimer  had  written  about  Mr.  Frere  to 
Gertrude,  and  Gertrude  had  thought  it 
possible  Alice  might  be  interested  in 
the  very  clever  and  remarkable  man 
who  had  been  intimate  with  them  now 
for  a  long  time;  and  how  he,  Sir 
Douglas  himself,  would  not  think  it 
otherwise  than  natural ;  but  that  there 
were  special  reasons  why  he  adjured 
Alice  not  to  be  too  shy  to  tell  him 
whether  it  was  so  or  not.  Her  secret 
would  be  safe  with  him ;  but  he  must 
endeavour  to  follow  up  some  inquiries 
respecting  this  stranger  which  Lorimer 
had  made. 


And  then,  in  a  very  tender  and  touch- 
ing manner,  he  referred  to  their  compact 
of  mutual  confidence  the  day  they  talked 
of  "  kith-and-kin  love,"  and  he  kissed 
her  kindly  on  the  forehead,  and  petted 
her  as  he  had  done  that  day. 

And  after  their  interview  was  over,  he 
hurried  back  to  Gertrude,  and  assured 
her  that  Alice  smiled  at  the  idea  of 
such  a  thing  as  any  love  betwixt  her 
and  Mr.  Frere  :  that  she  had  held  many 
earnest  conversations  with  that  preacher, 
principally  about  schools  and  foreign 
missions, — but  never  on  such  a  subject 
as  love  except  once — and  that  once  was 
not  in  any  way  personal  to  herself;  it  was 
about  another  person;  she  would  not 
tell  Sir  Douglas  then ;  she  would  con- 
sider and  tell  him  another  time ;  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  lightly  gossiped 
about.  It  was  something  that  seemed  to 
give  her  pain.  Indeed,  she  had  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  about  a  near  and 
dear  friend ;  or  one  she  desired  to  think 
of  as  a  near  and  dear  friend.  It  was 
a  consultation  with  Mr.  Frere  whether 
she  should  venture  to  offer  that  friend 
advice ;  and  he  had  controlled  her.  in 
that.  She  would  talk  with  Sir  Douglas 
about  it  another  time.  It  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  her  own 
affairs. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  while  they 
were  yet  speaking  of  Mr.  Frere,  a  little 
note  in  pencil  was  handed  to  Sir  Douglas. 
It  said  that  that  individual  was  waiting 
for  him  in  the  library,  having  received 
a  painful  summons  to  the  bedside  of 
his  half-uncle  in  Shropshire,  who  had 
been  crushed  in  the  wheel  of  some 
cotton  manufactory,  and  that  to  so 
urgent  a  call  he  could  only  answer  by 
starting  as  soon  as  possible;  that  he. 
could  not  go  without  wishing  Sir 
Douglas  farewell,  not  knowing  exactly 
when  he  would  return. 

Both  Sir  Douglas  and  Gertrude  went 
down  to  the  library,  to  bid  him  good- 
bye. He  thanked  them  gravely  for  their. 
kindness  during  his  sojourn  among 
them,  and  regretted  the  interruption 
made  in  his  usual  duties  by  this,  the 
most  sacred  duty  of  all.  "  For,"  said. 
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he  sadly,  "  I  suppose  no  man  ever  was 
so  destitute  of  near  ties.  I  have  rela- 
th  cs  by  my  mother's  side  in  Australia, 
nob  in  very  brilliant  positions  " — and  he 
lai  ghed  an  awkward  laugh, — "  one  is  a 
pe.ty  innkeeper,  and  the  others  are 
making  their  way  as  well  as  they  can, 
sheep- tending.  There  are,  however,  cir- 
cumstances which  excuse  their  alienation 
fro  n  me ;  and  I  do  not  like  talking  of 
myself.  \Ve  are  all  in  God's  hand.  No 
Christian  is  fatherless,  and  the  great 
Fai  her  of  all  sends  each  of  us  such  fate 
as  He  thinks  best.  I  only  trust,  when 
we  meet  again,  all  may  be  as  bright  hero 
as  "  leave  it." 

laying  which,  Mr.  James  Frere  grace- 
fully withdrew;  and  Sir  Douglas  could 
not  forbear  the  observation  to  his  wife, 
hovr  strange  ifc  was,  that  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  debating  as  to  in- 
quiries respecting  him,  he  had  thus 
openly  alluded  to  his  condition  ! 

"  Eely  on  it,  it  is  as  I  told  you,  love. 
He  belongs  to  people  of  whom  he  feels 
ashf  nied  :  some  gentleman's  natural  son 
perhaps.  It  is  a  weakness,  but  what  a 
common  weakness  !  I  am  glad,  at  least, 
that  it  should  be  no  vexation  to  Ailie. 
Her  innocent  talk  on  the  subject  quite 
set  me  at  my  ease.  And  now  I  am 
goin  5  to  Torrieburn,  to  talk  matters  over 
with  Kenneth,  who  has  got  the  freak 
into  his  head  of  cutting  down  the  woods, 
and  will  spoil  his  place.  "We  shall  be 
very  busy  all  day." 

"  We  may  meet,  for  I  promised  to 
take  Eusebia  some  plants  she  wants, 
and  a  pair  of  pruning  scissors.  "We 
shall  think  our  business  nearly  as  im- 
ports nt  as  yours ;  we  are  both  so  fond 
of  flc  wers." 

A.'  Gertrude  left  the  hall  door,  she 
brushed  against  flitting  Alice,  who,  in 
her  i  sual  cat-like  way,  was  gliding  down 
the  walk.  Lady  Ross  smiled  and  nodded, 
but  passed  on.  She  never  expected 
Alice  now  to  join  her  as  she  did  in 
fount  r  inexperienced  days. 

Sh  3  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way, 
when  she  found  she  had  forgotten  the 
pruni  ng  scissors  ;  they  were  left  in  the 
conservatory. 


She  set  down  the  little  basket  of 
plants,  and  returned  swiftly  to  seek  for 
them.  Eusebia  had  made  such  a  point 
of  having  these  scissors  to  snip  dead 
leaves  and  straggling  roses  ! 

She  passed  to  the  further  end  of  the 
conservatory.  There  was  no  way  out 
without  returning.  Suddenly  the  voice 
of  Alice,  in  distress  and  complaining, 
smote  on  her  amazed  ear. 

"  Oh,  James  !"  it  said,  "how  shall  I 
ever  bear  it  !  /  cannot  bear  it ! " 

Then  Mr.  Frere's  melodious  voice  an- 
swered, with  something  between  a  sneer 
and  a  sigh — "You  must  bear  it  as  other 
women  have  done,  I  suppose.  You 
must  not  be  like  the  poor  old  soul  who, 
when  led  to  the  gallows,  said  she  knew 
she  never  could  bear  to  be  hung." 

"  Oh  !  James — James  Frere,  do  not 
jest  with  me  !  what  shall  I  do  when 
you  have  forsaken  me  !" 

"  I  do  not  forsake  you.  You  must 
make  some  excuse  for  a  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh. I  will  see  you  there.  You  are 
your  own  mistress,  and  not  a  child. 
Be  prudent ;  this  is  temporary ;  I  have 
got  through  a  hundred  worse  chances  ! 
It  is  lucky  you  have  a  key  to  the  letter 
bag.  Don't  attempt  to  write  to  me  till 
you  hear.  Perhaps  I  shall  only  commu- 
nicate by  advertisement,  with  a  single 
initial.  Good-bye!" 

"  Oh,  James  ! " 

"Do  not  weep;  be  as  usual;  you 
may  ruin  me  by  any  imprudence.  Do 
you  think  I  am  not  sorry  for  you — 
sorry  to  leave  you  1  Is  it  pleasant  to  be 
hunted  over  the  earth  as  I  am  1 " 

Then  Alice — quiet  cat-like  Alice — 
with  a  suppressed  cry,  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  would-be  missionary 
preacher,  who,  fervently  straining  her 
to  his  breast,  muttered  the  unholy 
words,  "  Curse  the  fool  who  has  parted 
us  ! "  and  then,  putting  her  from  him, 
and  looking  steadily  in  her  face  with 
his  wild  bright  eyes,  "  You  are  no 
mate  for  me,"  he  said,  "if  you  can't 
bear  the  gnawing  of  anxiety  as  the 
Spartan  bore  the  gnawing  of  the  fox. 
If  ever  you  feel  tempted,  to  give  way, 
say  to  yourself,  '  /  may  hang  him  ! ' 
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And  having  spoken  every  one  of  these 
sentences  as  rapidly  as  breath  could 
utter  them,  he  disappeared  from  the 
conservatory,  and  in  a  minute  more  the 
sound  of  wheels,  down  the  approach  to 
the  castle,  told  that  Mr.  Frere  was  gone. 

"With  a  deep  shivering  sigh,  and 
pressing  her  hand  on  her  side  as  if  she 
really  felt  the  gnawing  pain  so  recently 
alluded  to,  Alice  also  glided  out  of  the 
conservatory  ;  and  was  presently  in  the 
garden  again,  looking  out  with  wistful 
eyes — at  nothing  ! 

And  all  this  time,  and  for  some 
seconds  afterwards,  Gertrude  stood  spell- 
bound as  a  statue — the  pruning  scissors 
in  her  hand,  and  the  blood  beating  at 
her  ears,  as  it  beats  in  moments  of  in- 


tense anxiety  and  expectation,  or  excess 
of  terror. 

Was  it  a  waking  dream  ?  Was  that 
the  pious  fervent  orator,  the  condemner 
of  sin  in  all  shapes,  the  guide  and 
pastor  of  the  young  flock  entrusted  to 
him? 

As  Gertrude  passed  on  her  way  to 
Torrieburn,  she  saw  outlawed  little 
Jamie  Macmichael  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  low  stone  wall,  his  favourite  resort ; 
he  watched  the  other  children  swinging 
their  slates  and  sauntering  to  school ; 
but  he  could  not  go  to  school  himself, 
"  because,  ye  ken,  he  brak  the  Lord's- 
day." 

To  be  continued. 


SEASONS. 


OH  the  cheerful  Budding-time  ! 

When  thorn-hedges  turn  to  green, 
When  new  leaves  of  elm  and  lime 

Cleave  and  shed  their  .winter  screen ; 
Tender  lambs  are  born  and  "  baa," 

North  wind  finds  no  snow  to  bring, 
Yigorous  Nature  laughs  "  Ha,  ha," 

In  the  miracle  of  spring. 

Oh  the  gorgeous  Blossom-days  ! 

When  broad  flag-flowers  drink  and  blow, 
In  and  out  in  summer-blaze 

Dragon-flies  flash  to  and  fro ; 
Ashen  branches  hang  out  keys, 

Oaks  put  forth  the  rosy  shoot, 
Wandering  herds  wax  sleek  at  ease, 

Lovely  blossoms  end  in  fruit. 

Oh  the  shouting  Harvest-weeks  ! 

Mother  earth  grown  fat  with  sheaves 
Thrifty  gleaner  finds  who  seeks ; 

Russet-golden  pomp  of  leaves 
Crowns  the  woods,  to  fall  at  length ; 

Bracing  winds  are  felt  to  stir, 
Ocean  gathers  up  her  strength, 

Beasts  renew  their  dwindled  fur. 
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Oh  the  starving  Winter-lapse  ! 

Ice-bound,  hunger-pinched  and  dim ; 
Dormant  roots  recall  their  saps, 

Empty  nests  show  black  and  grim, 
Short-lived  sunshine  gives  no  heat, 

Undue  buds  are  nipped  by  frost, 
Snow  sets  forth  a  winding-sheet, 

And  all  hope  of  life  seems  lost. 

CHRISTINA  G.  EOSSETTI. 


MEMORIES   OF  MOSCOW. 


BY    EDWARD    DICEY. 


RUSSIA  is  a  country  about  which  it  is 
very  hard  to  avoid  exaggeration.  You 
may  dwell  upon  its  splendour,  you  may 
dilate  upon  its  squalor ;  and  each  de- 
scription will  be  literally  true.  But  yet 
neither  the  colour  of  the  rainbow  on 
tho  one  hand,  nor  all  the  shades  of 
sepia  on  the  other,  will  suffice  to  paint 
Russia  faithfully.  You  have  to  use  both 
in  turn,  and  avoid  all  neutral  tints,  if 
you  wish  to  produce  anything  like  an 
accurate  portraiture  of  this  extraor- 
dinary land.  If,  indeed,  I  wished  to 
give  any  one  a  view  of  Russia  under  its 
fairest  aspect,  I  should  recommend 
him  to  travel  straight  from  London  to 
St.  Petersburg,  making  no  stoppage  on 
th«j  way ;  to  drive  from  the  Western  to 
tho  Southern  Terminus  without  casting 
a  glance  around  him ;  to  take  a  ticket 
direct  to  Moscow,  only  peeping  through 
tho  frost-covered  window-panes  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  that  all  around  was 
coM,  and  bleak,  and  cheerless;  and  then, 
if  he  could  find  a  closed  carriage  await- 
ing him  at  the  station,  to  drive  to  the 
Kremlin  Terrace,  timing  his  arrival  so 
tbit  he  could  see  it,  as  I  saw  it  the  other 
day,  in  the  still  glare  and  pale  glitter  of 
a  northern  sunset.  If  he  failed,  looking 
on  the  scene,  to  feel  that  the  toil,  and 
coht,  and  weariness  of  the  journey  was 
more  than  repaid  by  that  wondrous 
spectacle,  the  Telemachus  to  whom  I 
had  acted  as  Xestor  must  be  devoid  of 
tho  true  roaming  spirit. 


You  pass  through  the  Holy  Gateway, 
raising  your  hat  from  your  head  as  you 
do  so  in  obedience  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  then  find  yourself  upon  a 
broad  wide  terrace.  All  around  you, 
on  every  side,  there  rise  minarets  and 
domes  of  gold.  Behind  you  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  battlements,  and  towers, 
and  spires,  which  you  know  can  be 
none  other  than  the  Kremlin  Palace. 
At  your  feet,  some  two  hundred  yards 
sheer  below  the  spot  on  which  you 
stand,  there  flows  the  narrow  Mos- 
kowa,  down  whose  rapid  stream  great 
blocks  of  snow  drift  and  float  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight ;  far  away  on  the  flat 
plain  upon  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
the  city  of  Moscow  lies  stretched  be- 
neath you.  There  is  not  a  house  in  this 
vast  mass  of  buildings  like  anything  011 
which  you  have  looked  before.  The 
flat  green  iron  roofs  are  interspersed  with 
countless  turrets  and  domes.  Hardly  a 
puff  of  smoke  rises  from  the  silent  city ; 
the  air  is  clear,  and  cold,  and  still ;  the 
only  sounds  seem  to  come  from  the 
clanging  of  the  church  bells,  wafted  by 
the  wind  across  the  river.  In  the  dim 
west  is  the  long  low  range  of  the  Spar- 
row Hills,  across  which  Napoleon's 
armies  advanced  on  Moscow.  If  the 
French  legions  looked  on  Moscow  for 
the  first  time  on  such  an  evening  as 
that  on  which  I  saw  it  last,  when  the 
sky  was  tinted  with  a  hundred  shades 
of  colour,  fading  from  warm  crimson  to 
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cold  grey,  and  when  the  green  roofs 
shone  like  emeralds,  and  the  gold  domes 
dazzled  your  eyes  with  their  exceeding 
brightness,  they  must  have  felt  much 
as  the  Ten  Thousand  did  centuries  ago, 
when  at  last  they  caught  sight  of  the 
longed-for  sea,  and  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  shouted  "Thalatta  !  Thalatta  !" 

There  are  old  men  still  living  in  the 
city  who  can  remember  what  Moscow 
was  before  the  great  fire,  in  which  not 
only  the  "  Grande  Armee  "  but  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  came  to  ruin ; 
and  they  say  that  the  town  as  we  see 
it  now  is  nothing  to  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  their  fathers.  Eut  old  men  are 
apt  to  see  anything  through  a. sort  of 
moral  inverted  telescope;  and  I  doubt 
myself  whether  threescore  years  ago 
the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  Musco- 
vite capital  could  have  been  greater 
than  it  is  to-day,  or  the  contrast  between 
its  gorgeousness  and  its  shabbiness  more 
marked  than  now.  The  wooden  houses, 
as  you  see  them  in  this  year  of  grace, 
must  be  very  similar  to  those  in  which 
Eussians  dwelt  of  old.  The  walls  of  the 
palaces  were  left  standing  by  the  fire, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  empire  has  been 
employed  to  make  the  new  Moscow  as 
splendid  as  the  old — not,  I  think,  in 
vain.  Certainly  the  view  of  Moscow 
as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  it,  is 
of  its  kind  unequalled.  The  views  of 
Prague  from  the  Hradschin  Palace,  of 
Pesth  from,  the  Blocksberg  forts,  are 
similar,  but  to  my  mind  lar  inferior. 

As  long  as  you  keep  within  the 
Kremlin,  the  glitter  of  enchantment 
hangs  over  you.  The  very  ground  you 
tread  on  is  holy  ground.  About  you, 
you  may  see  peasants  turning,  time 
after  time,  towards  the  East,  crossing 
themselves  with  an  infinity  of  signs, 
kneeling  before  pictures  of  the  Saviour 
or  the  Virgin,  lying  at  times  prostrate 
upon  the  cold  hard  stones  which  sur- 
round the  sacred  shrine.  And  here  it 
is  not  as  in  Catholic  lands,  where  the 
way-worshippers  are  chiefly  women  and 
children,  where  grown-up  men  kneel 
but  seldom  in  public,  and  where  the 
prayers  recited  are  gabbled  over,  like  a 
lesson  learnt  by  rote.  Here,  as  else- 


where in  Moscow — and  to  a  great, 
though  a  less  extent,  in  St.  Petersburg 
— the  major  part  of  the  population,  no 
matter  what  their  sex,  or  age,  or  rank, 
seem  to  share  in  this  open-air  worship, 
and  pray  aloud  with  a  fervour  whose 
accents  are  unmistakeable.  Entering 
the  Kremlin  shrine,  the  sense  of  Cla- 
mour, of  which  I  have  spoken,  increases 
on  you.  The  building  you  look  upon  is 
the  kind  of  edifice  ycu  see  in  dreams, 
and  do  not  expect  to  meet  in  real  life. 
Critics  say  it  is  of  depraved  style,  false 
to  every  true  principle  of  art,  unsightly 
in  construction,  barbarous  in  ornamen- 
tation. It  may  be  so  ;  I  do  not  dispute 
the  verdict  of  experts ;  I  can  only  say 
that  I  do  not  envy  persons  who  are  not 
carried  away  at  first  by  its  overwhelm- 
ing gorgeousness.  From  the  pavement 
to  the  summit  of  its  lofty  domes,  sup- 
ported on  its  vast  porphyry  pillars,  it  is 
one  mass  of  gold  and  colour.  You  can 
hardly  put  your  hand  upon  a  place 
not  decorated  with  stones  and  jewels. 
Amethyst  and  onyx,  jasper  and  opals, 
and  all  the  stones  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  the  adornment  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  seem  to  have  been  employed  to 
make  the  shrine  more  splendid  still. 
Upon  the  dusky  portraits  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  her  Child,  with  which  the 
walls  are  covered,  you  see  hanging 
necklaces  of  diamonds,  strings  of  jewels, 
each  one  of  which  must  be  worth  a 
fortune.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
all  the  wealth  of  all  the  Eussias  could 
not  suffice  to  buy  the  treasures  in  this 
the  cathedral  church  of  Moscow  ;  and 
I  suppose  that,  if  purchasers  could  be 
found  to  buy  all  the  articles  contained 
there  at  their  nominal  price,  the 
amount  realized  by  the  sale  would 
be  something  fabulous.  The  very  walls 
are  wrought  of  silver  ;  the  roof  is  of 
solid  gold.  The  odd  thing  is,  that  all 
this  gorgeous  splendour  harmonizes  with 
itself.  There  is  nothing  tawdry,  or  gew- 
gawisk  about  it  at  all :  the  dim  twilight 
in  which  the  church  is  always  sunk 
subdues  the  glare  of  its  colours;  and 
when  at  times,  as  I  chanced  to  see  it,  a 
ray  of  the  setting  sun  shines  through 
the  windows  of  the  lofty  cupola,  golden 
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b  oams  shoot  through  the  gloom,  and  are 
reflected  back  again  by  the  burnished 
walls.  I  recollect  a  lady  telling  me 
oice,  that  she  found,  in  reading  the 
Eible  to  the  paupers  in  a  workhouse, 
that  the  only  parts  which  served  to 
wake  their  languid  interest  were  the 
stories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its 
golden  gateways  and  jewelled  thrones. 
And  so,  I  fancy,  to  the  poor,  hungry, 
hilf-clad  peasants,  who  crowd  day  by 
day  into  the  sacred  shrine,  the  glimpses 
o::'  its  glories  must  have  a  charm  not 
a]  together  of  the  earth  earthy. 

IsTot  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Kremlin, 
at  the  foot  almost  of  the  castellated  walls 
with  which  the  palace  is  surrounded,  you 
pass  into  an  open  square  which  appears 
tc  belong  to  another  world  from  that 
you  have  just  left  behind  you.  That 
immense  low  block  of  one-storied  build- 
irgs,  faced  with  gaudily-painted  stucco, 
peeled  and  broken  from  the  walls,  is  the 
Gistinnoi-Dvor,  the  great  mart  of  Mos- 
cow. Entering  by  any  one  of  the  gate- 
ways, you  see  before  you  a  very  labyrinth 
of  dark  passages,  and  hear  a  confused 
ja  'gon  of  many  voices.  If  you  have  ever 
been  through  Leadenhall  Market,  and 
cao.  fancy  that  the  passages  were  made 
of  stone,  and  that  the  place  was  darkened, 
you  will  have  some  slight  conception  of 
tli3  look  of  this,  the  greatest  bazaar  in 
tha  whole  of  Eussia.  On  to  the  dark 
co  .-ridors,  crammed  with  a  dense  crowd 
pacing  constantly  up  and  down,  open 
th  3  shops  of  the  merchants.  A  picture 
of  the  Saviour  hangs  wherever  the  corri- 
dc  rs  intersect,  and  the  glare  of  the  lamps 
su  upended  before  it  only  serves  to  make 
th  3  general  gloom  more  visible.  Each 
co  Tidor  is  more  or  less  strictly  reserved 
to  one  class  of  traders ;  but  there  is  not 
m  ich  outward  display  on  their  opeu 
co  inters ;  and  the  interiors  of  the  vault- 
lil<  e  shops  are  so  dark  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  sorts  of  goods  are  piled  up 
en  the  long  lairs  of  shelves.  But,  as  you 
pa;s  along,  the  merchants  call  to  you 
frc  ni  their  doorways,  and  offer  you  wares 
of  every  form  and  class  and  fashion.  I 
su])pose  there  are  not  many  articles  in 
the,  world  you  might  not  obtain  in  this 
en  xrmous  depot ;  and  the  traders  are 


ready  to  do  business  with  you  for  a 
kopeck  or  a  million  roubles,  just  as  you 
choose.  In  one  row  there  are  furs  enough 
to  clothe  all  St.  Petersburg ;  in  another 
there  are  as  many  shoes  and  boots  as 
would  be  found  in  Northampton  and 
Stafford.  There  are  yarns  and  cottons 
and  Manchester  goods,  and  Sheffield 
cutlery,  and  French  silks,  and  German 
leather ;  and  every  article,  in  fact,  which 
can  possibly  be  smuggled  across  the  fron- 
tiers. Then  there  are  the  Persian  stalls, 
where  Armenians  in  high  dark  fur  caps 
sell  Astrakhan  wool  and  Persian  silks 
and  arms  studded  with  stones.  On  other 
counters  there  are  displayed  all  sorts  of 
Circassian  silver  ornaments,  cigarette 
cases,  match-boxes,  filagree  caskets, 
crosses,  and  amulets ;  and,  if  you  ask  for 
anything  better,  and  look  like  a  pos- 
sible purchaser,  the  shopman  will  take, 
from  some  queer  hiding-place  concealed 
beneath  his  clothes,  little  dirty  papers, 
which,  on  opening  them,  are  found  to 
contain  turquoises  and  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. There  also  are  the  money- 
changers, seated  behind  desks  covered 
with  immense  piles  of  silver  roubles 
and  copper  kopecks.  You  would  think 
that  in  this  community  of  traders,  who 
do  business  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
you  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making 
yourself  understood  in  some  one  of  the 
Western  tongues  with  which  most 
travellers  are  acquainted.  But  the  im- 
pression would  prove,  on  putting  it  to 
the  test  of  experience,  to  be  a  rash  de- 
lusion. You  are  here  in  Eussia  proper, 
and  nobody  knows  any  language  except 
the  native  tongue.  With  the  aid  of 
fingers,  and  chalking  numerals  upon 
the  counter,  you  can  with  difficulty 
arrive  at  the  price  asked  for  any  article  ; 
and  then,  if  you  need  it,  you  offer  m 
third  of  the  price  demanded,  as  a  inere< 
matter  of  course.  Supposing  you  are  a 
real  Eussian,  you  walk  away  at  the  first 
refusal,  pretending  not  to  look  behind 
you  ;  the  merchant  watches  you  all  the 
time,  trying  to  look  as  if  he  never 
noticed  you;  and  then  you  return  and 
walk  off  again,  till  at  last  the  game  of 
hide-and-seek  is  played  out,  and  you 
and  the  vendor  have  come  to  some  satis- 
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factory  compromise.  It  so  happened 
that,  while  I  stopped  in  Moscow,  I  was 
present  at  the  completion  of  a  contract 
between  an  English  manufacturer  and  an 
immensely  wealthy  Moscow  merchant. 
The  terms  which  could  alone  be  accepted 
were  stated  by  our  countryman  at  the 
commencement  of  the  interview.  The 
purchaser  was  resolved  to  buy  from  the 
beginning,  and  yet  nearly  two  full  days' 
negotiations  were  [required  before  the 
contract  could  be  completed.  "When- 
ever any  demand  the  buyer  made  was 
not  acceded  to,  he  left  the  room,  de- 
claring he  would  break  off  the  negotia- 
tion, but  he  invariably  returned  to  say 
he  had  thought  better  of  the  matter 
when  he  discovered  the  vendor  did  not 
send  to  fetch  him  back  again.  Yet, 
according  to  my  friend's  statement,  this 
customer  was  less  troublesome  than  most 
of  the  purchasers  he  had  to  do  business 
with. 

Supposing  you  wish  to  see  a  yet  more 
elementary  phase  of  commerce  than  that 
of  the  Gostinnoi-Dvor,  you  have  only 
to  step  across  a  street  or  two;  and,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  you  find  your- 
self in  Jewry-land.  There,  in  a  couple 
of  open  streets,  the  old-clothesmen  of 
Moscow  carry  on  their  trade.  The  place 
has  a  family  likeness  to  Petticoat  Lane, 
or  the  Juden-Gasse  in  Frankfort,  or  the 
Ghetto  at  Home,  or  any  other  of  the  Is- 
raelite exchange-marts  scattered  through- 
out the  world.  But  yet  it  has  a  character 
of  its  own.  Except  that  the  poor  Eus- 
sian  Jews  are  a  shade  dirtier,  if  possible, 
than  their  Christian  fellows,  they  are,  in 
dress,  and  manner,  and  look,  the  counter- 
part of  ordinary  Moujiks.  Everybody  is 
screaming ;  everybody  is  gesticulating ; 
everybody  is  bidding  down  everybody 
else.  The  street  is  so  crowded  that  you 
can  hardly  make  your  way  through  it : 
half-a-dozen  hucksters  at  once  pull  you 
by  the  sleeve,  or  catch  your  coat-tails,  or 
stand  right  in  your  path,  or  resort  to 
any  possible  expedient  to  attract  your 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  slops 
they  have  for  sale.  You  must  want 
something,  or  else  you  would  not  be 
there  at  all ;  and,  acting  on  this  pre- 
conceived theory,  the  rival  pedlers  think 


that  your  resolute  refusal  to  look  at  old 
hats  as  good  as  new,  or  greasy  furs,  or 
patched  coats,  covers  the  intention  to 
make  some  more  important  purchase. 

However,  old  clothes  and  fleas  have 
a  natural  affinity  for  each  other  ;  and  it 
is  a  luxury  to  be  taken  from  the  noisy 
bustle  of  the  market  into  any  one  of 
the  great  traktirs  which  surround  the 
mart.  A  traktir  is  not  exactly  a  res- 
taurant, nor  exactly  an  exchange  ;  it  is 
something  between  the  two — a  place 
very  much  in  its  purport  like  Garra- 
way's  or  the  Baltic  Coffee  House,  if  you 
suppose  eating  to  be  the  principal,  and 
business  the  subsidiary,  object  of  these 
establishments.  But,  though  other  lands 
have  eating-houses  where  business  is 
transacted,  nowhere  that  I  know  of  ex- 
cept Eussia  can  you  find  a  traktir.  Take 
the  great  Moskovski  Traktir,  as  an  ex- 
ample,— the  place  where  the  chief  tea- 
merchants  in  Eussia  have,  as  it  were, 
their  house  of  call.  You  go  up  a  broad 
flight  of  stairs  from  the  street,  have  the 
folding-doors  thrown  open  to  you  by  a 
servant  in  livery,  and  find  yourself  in 
an  atmosphere  of  delicious  warmth,  after 
quitting  the  cold  bleak  air  without. 
Servants  are  waiting  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  take  off  your  furs;  and  then  you 
look  around  you.  You  stand  in  a  long 
vaulted  room,  filled  with  sofas  and  with 
tables.  On  one  side  is  an  immense  car ; 
at  the  end  is  a  monster  organ.  The  place, 
with  its  arched  roof,  and  rich  hangings, 
and  lamps  swinging  from  the  ceiling, 
and  snow-white  divans,  has  an  Arabian 
Nights'  air,  which  is  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  servants,  who  move 
swiftly  and  silently  about.  All  dressed 
alike  in  white  tunics  and  trousers,  all 
tall,  strong-built  men,  with  long  smooth 
hair  parted  in  the  middle — they  look  like 
the  slaves  of  an  Eastern  Sultan,  such  as  one 
used  to  fancy  them  in  the  days  when  the 
Three  Calenders  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
used  to  people  one's  dreams  by  night. 
You  might  eat  or  drink  anything  in 
this  traktir,  and  the  cooking  is  renowned ; 
but  tea  is  the  staple  article  of  consump- 
tion. Before  you  have  been  a  day  in 
Eussia  you  learn  the  wordspbr  "  a  cup  of 
tea;"  and  indeed  the  attendants  would 
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t;ike  it  for  granted  you  wanted  tea,  if 
they  did  not  understand  your  pronunci- 
ation of  the  "  stack  an  tchai," — this,  on 
the  principle  of  the  defunct  "  Fonetic 
^rnz,"  being  the  nearest  approximation 
I  can  form  to  the  probable  spelling  of 
the  words  in  question.  You  are  brought 
forthwith  two  white  teapots — one  large, 
the  other  small ;  the* former  containing 
water,  the  latter  tea.  You  first — if  you 
wish  to  follow  the  proper  routine — fill 
your  glass  tumbler  half  full  with  water ; 
then,  when  the  glass  is  thoroughly 
warmed,  empty  the  water,  put  in  a  couple 
of  lumps  of  white  sugar;  then  pour  out 
half  a  tumbler  full  of  tea,  and  weaken 
it  with  water.  Then  insert  a  slice  of 
lemon ;  and,  if  your  mouth  is  fireproof 
enough  to  drink  the  beverage  while  it 
is  scalding  hot,  you  will  get  better  tea 
than  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
drink  elsewhere.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  glass  retains  the  heat  much  longer 
than  a  porcelain  or  crockery  cup  would 
do ;  but  then,  as  there  is  no  handle, 
aad  as  the  glass  is  as  hot  as  hot  can  be, 
il  is  not  easy  to  lift  it.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  you  must  either  put  your  head 
down  to  the  glass,  or  hold  the 'bottom 
in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  neither  of 
•which  methods  of  imbibing  is  considered 
elegant  at  home.  Everybody  around 
you  sips  his  tea  placidly ;  most  of  the 
company  cross  themselves  before  they' 
raise  the  glass  to  their  lips  ;  and  almost 
all  sip  between  puffs  of  smoke.  Those 
who  do  not,  you  may  be  pretty  sure, 
belong  to  the  old  Eussian  Church, 
which,  on  the  strength  of  the  text  that 
"  not  what  goeth  into  the  mouth,  but 
"  what  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  defileth 
"  a  man,"  regard  smoking  as  a  deadly 
sin.  Cigars,  if  you  choose  to  pay  fifteen 
pence  a-piece  for  them,  are  to  be  had,  of 
good  quality  enough.  Cigarettes  are 
smoked  more  than  any  other  form  of 
tobacco;  but  the  most  luxurious  mode 
of  smoking,  to  my  mind,  is  to  be  found 
in  earthen  pipes,  with  their  long  cherry- 
si  ick  stems.  The  servant  brings  one  to 
you,  fills  it  in  your  presence  with  the 
fragrant  Turkish  yellow  tobacco,  lights 
ii ,  inhales  a  whiff  or  two  to  set  it  well 
alight,  and  then,  having  wiped  the 


mouthpiece  carefully,  passes  it  to  you. 
If  you  draw  in  your  breath  steadily  and 
slowly  enough,  you  may  make  one  pipeful 
last  half  an  hour  or  more.  And,  when 
you  are  tired  with  sight-seeing  or  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  princes  out 
upon  a  tour — than  which  I  know  of 
no  occupation  more  vexatious  to  the 
mind  and  body — you  can  hardly,  I 
think,  pass  time  more  pleasantly  than  in 
sitting  on  a  sofa,  sipping  tea,  and  watch- 
ing the  wreaths  of  smoke  curl  upwards 
in  the  air.  The  people  about  do  not,  as 
in  the  eating-houses  of  all  other  countries, 
disturb  you  by  the  jingle  of  their  knives 
and  plates,  and  the  chatter  of  their 
voices.  Eussians,  I  fancy,  are  not  amongst 
themselves  a  talkative  people.  The 
peasants — so  one  who  knows  them  well 
assures  me — sit  habitually  silent  when 
they  are  at  home.  And  the  Eussian 
accent  is  by  no  means  a  harsh  one  when 
spoken.  In  listening  to  it  it  sounds 
somewhat  like  English,  with  all  the 
hard  sounds  taken  away.  Though  soft 
as  Italian  to  the  ear,  it  has  nothing  of 
its  fulness  or  its  strength.  It  would 
not,  I  think,  be  reckoned  well-bred  to 
talk  very  loudly  in  a  traktir;  but  in- 
deed the  buzzing  of  such  conversation  as 
there  is  is  overpowered  by  the  peal  of 
the  organ.  No  true  Eussian  restaurant, 
however  humble,  can  be  without  music 
of  some  kind.  The  merchants  and 
brokers  and  the  factors  who  frequent  the- 
"  Moskovski,"  would  transfer  their  cus- 
tom at  once  to  another  establishment  if 
any  one  in  Moscow  could  boast  a  better 
organ.  The  one  at  this  place  was  built 
expressly  for  it  in  Wurtemberg,  at  a 
cost  of  some  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
plays  at  least  a  score  of  opera  tunes. 
So  all  day  long  and  any  day  this  great 
barrel-organ  grinds  forth  airs  from 
"Faust"  and  "Dinorah"  and  the 
"Traviata"  and  "La  Belle  Helene." 
I  think,  if  I  were  an  habitue  of  the  esta- 
blishment, I  should  grow  tired  of  hearing 
the  air  "Di  Provenza  il  mar  il  sol" 
played  two  or  three  times  every  evening  ; 
and  it  is  rather  contrary  to  English  notions 
of  business  that  bankers  and  merchants 
should  want  a  barrel-organ  to  play  to 
them  when  they  meet  on  business. 
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.But,  after  all,  if  the  Kussians  liad  no 
worse  failing  than  a  child's  love  for 
musical  "boxes,  nobody — except  perhaps 
Mr.  Babbage — would  hold  this  trait  to 
be  a  proof  of  national  depravity. 

When  you  have  seen  the  Kremlin, 
and  the  churches,  and  the  bazaar,  and 
the  traktirs,  and  the  hospitals — for 
which  the  city  has  a  high,  and  I  be- 
lieve deserved,  reputation — you  have 
pretty  well  exhausted  the  actual  sights 
of  Moscow.  But,  to  anybody  fond  of 
wandering  about  anywhere  in  general, 
or  nowhere  in  particular — it  comes  to 
much  the  same  in  the  long  run — 
Moscow  is  a  town  you  do  not  easily 
get  tired  of.  It  is  true  that  a  thermo- 
meter long  below  freezing,  and  an  icy 
cold  wind  which  seems  to  drive  all  the 
blood  out  of  your  face,  are  not  favour- 
able circumstances  for  lounging  about 
an  unknown  city.  But  the  experienced 
lounger  accommodates  himself  to  neces- 
sity, and  makes  the  best  of  it.  The 
charm  of  Moscow  to  the  fldneur  con- 
sists in  its  never-failing  contrasts.  The 
churches  are  splendid;  that  of  the 
Kremlin  being  only  the  most  brilliant 
of  a  brilliant  company.  The  theatre,  so 
Muscovites  say,  is  the  handsomest  in 
the  world.  Without  allowing  thus 
much,  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  one 
of  the  handsomest.  Of  colossal  size, 
standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  vast 
square,  it  seems  to  belong  of  right  to 
a  city  of  palaces.  So  also  the  Pound- 
ling  Hospital,  barrack-like  as  it  neces- 
sarily is,  is  still  worthy  to  rank  high 
amidst  European  public  edifices.  .  Scat- 
tered about  the  streets  there  are  a 
number  of  grand  palaces,  all  built  since 
the  great  fire,  and  all  therefore  placed 
in  their  position  at  a  recent  date;  yet 
these  very  palases  are  surrounded  by 
the  -low  *  squalid  dwellings  of  which 
Moscow  is  mainly  composed.  There  is 
not,  somehow,  any  air  of  absolute  misery 
about  the  shabby  streets  and  the  rows 
upon  rows  of  dilapidated  barn-like 
dwellings  which  run  at  every  angle, 
and  in  every  direction,  right  up  to  the 
Kremlin  itself.  Judging  simply  from 
an  outside  glance,  I  should  say  the 
inhabitants  had  clothing  enough  to 


keep  them  from  severe  suffering  by 
cold,  and  bread  enough  to  fill  their 
stomachs,  and  wodka  enough  to  get 
drunk  upon  at  all  appropriate  periods. 
The  strange  feature  about  Moscow  is 
the  utter  absence  of  the  bourgeois  houses 
you  see  in  other  towns.  If  you  are  a 
prince  you  can  doubtless  get  lodged 
luxuriously  enough ;  if  you  are  a  peasant 
you  can  pig  beneath  a  roof  not  more 
wretchedly  than  your  class  does  in 
other  countries — better  perhaps  than 
you  could  do  in  Dorsetshire ;  but,  if 
you  were  neither  a  prince  nor  a  peasant, 
and  required  an  eight-roomed  house  or 
a  small  flat  for  yourself,  you  would 
hunt  about  Moscow  a  long  time 
before  you  found  your  want  satis- 
fied. In  Kussia  generally,  and  in  Mos- 
cow especially,  a  middle  -  class  hardly 
exists,  and  therefore  no  preparations  are 
made  to  supply  its  wants.  The  only 
persons  with  moderate  incomes  in  the 
whole  country  are  the  officials,  and  they 
are  miserably  underpaid  and  poor.  An 
officer  of  high  rank,  whom  I  met  travel- 
ling the  other  day,  informed  me  that  his 
pay  of  1501.  was  utterly  insufficient  to 
support  him,  and  that  he  should  lite- 
rally be  in  want,  if  he  did  not  carry  on  a 
private  business  as  a  sort  of  nondescript 
broker.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  every 
official  in  the  country  is  regarded  as 
primd  facie  corrupt ;  and,  considering  the 
price  of  living,  and  the  scale  of  govern- 
ment pay,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
be  regarded  as  otherwise.  It  may  give 
you  some  notion  of  Moscow  prices  to 
say  that,  at  a  second-rate  hotel,  my  bill, 
not  including  extras  or  attendance,  was 
11.  &  day;  and  yet  the  hotel  was  fre- 
quented by  English  travellers  because  it 
was  considered  to  be  moderate  in  its 
charges. 

But  I  am.  wandering  from  the  streets. 
One  is  the  very  image  of  every  other. 
The  houses  are  whitewashed,  lined  with 
great  strips  of  red  and  blue  paint, 
decorated  with  giltsignboards,  showing 
the  nature  of  the  articles  sold  within. 
Shops  and  trades  are  jumbled  together 
in  the  oddest  juxtaposition.  Here  there 
is  a  Erench  coiffeur,  where  you  have 
your  hair  brushed  by  machinery,  and 
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car  buy  Pivet's  gloves ;  next  door  there 
is  ,1  cobbler's  stall.  Close  to  a  print- 
shop,  where  you  see  all  the  pictures  one 
knows  so  well  by  sight  in  Regent  Street 
or  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  a  shed  where 
coloured  prints  of  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
— prints  in  the  very  infancy  of  pictorial 
art — flutter  in  the  wind.  A  milliner's 
establishment,  where  modes  de  Paris  are 
advertised  for  sale,  is  flanked  by  a 
wodka  store  and  a  sausage  shop.  The 
streets  are  intersected  with  ruts,  dotted 
over  with  holes;  and  yet  the  small- built 
Russian  horses  drag  the  droshkis  over 
them  at  a  speed  which  would  astonish 
a  London  cabman.  Except  in  the  great 
strc  ets,  there  is  no  gas,  and  even  here  it 
is  brought  round  in  immense  cans,  and 
pumped  into  the  lamps.  Some  day  or 
other,  soon,  Moscow  is  to  be  supplied 
with  gas-works ;  but  Russia  is  a  country 
whore  improvements  without  end  are 
about  to  be  introduced  some  day  or  other 
soon.  In  a  queer,  odd,  shiftless  way, 
the  trade  carried  on  here  must  be  enor- 
'IHOMS.  Every  afternoon  you  see  immense 
strings  of  one-horse  carts,  heavily  laden 
with  packages,  going  out  into  the  country. 
Thd  profit  on  retail  transactions  is  enor- 
mous, and  people  who  understand  how 
to  deal  with  the  peasants  make  fortunes 
rapidly. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  a  man  who 
has  only  been  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Riusia  to  undertake  to  express  any 
opinion  about  the  national  character. 
Nobody,  I  think,  can  avoid  feeling  the 
cha  m  of  the  manners  of  the  educated 
Russians;  nobody,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  avoid  the  sensation  that  the  common 
peo  ;>le  belong  to  a  lower  grade  of  civili- 
zati^n  than  any  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  ;he  West.  If  you  are  to  make  an 
objection  to  the  higher  classes,  it  would 
be  that  they  are  too  wellbred,  and  too  cos- 
mopolitan in  manner.  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  a  friend,  given  to  paradox,  that 
a  rmtual  acquaintance  talked  too  like 
a  cljver  man  to  be  really  clever.  And, 
in  much  the  same  way,  I  have  some- 
times felt  a  passing  doubt  whether  the 
Russian  gentlemen  I  have  met  with 
could  possibly  be  so  polished,  so  sensible, 
and  so  liberal  as  I  should  suppose  from. 


their  conversation.  Proverbs  about  na- 
tions always  lead  you  astray ;  but  still, 
when  you  are  conversing  with  educated 
Russians,  you  cannot  help  feeling  a 
desire,  provided  you  are  at  a  safe  dis- 
'  tance,  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of 
administering  the  proverbial  scratching 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
most  ardent  of  philo-Russians  cannot 
attempt,  in  describing  the  peasantry,  to 
say  anything  higher  than  that  they  look 
dirty  and  degraded. 

It  is  curious  to  any  one  who  has 
heard  much  about  the  incapacity  of  the 
negroes  for  freedom  in  consequence  of 
their  facial  development,  and  their 
unwillingness  to  work  except  under 
compulsion,  and  their  inevitable  relapse 
into  barbarism  if  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  to  hear  exactly  the  same 
argument  applied  in  conversation  here 
to  the  Russian  peasants,  whose  defects, 
whatever  they  may  be,  do  not  arise  from 
their  being  descendants  of  Ham.  I  am 
told  here  constantly  that  the  emanci- 
pated serfs  will  not  work,  that  emanci- 
pation has  proved  a  failure,  and  that  the 
peasants  would  be  glad  to  have  the  old 
system  restored.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  foreign  resident  merchants  I  have 
met,  who  have  come  here  to  make  money, 
and  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  senti- 
mentalism  of  any  kind,  are  one  and  all 
in  favour  of  the  emancipation,  because 
it  has  already  given  such  an  impetus  to 
trade.  If  we  put  the  two  accounts  to- 
gether, the  real  state  of  the  case  seems 
not  difficult  to  explain.  Both  parties 
agree  that  the  Moujiks  will  work  very 
hard  for  a  time ;  and  both  agree  that 
they'have  fits  of  insuperable  indolence 
and  drunkenness.  The  truth  is,  their 
wants  are  exceedingly  few,  and  easily 
gratified.  They  work  hard  enough  to 
keep  themselves  in  what  they  consider 
comfort,  and  then,  like  other  workmen, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  decline 
to  work  more.  As  they  become  edu- 
cated and  civilized,  their  wants  increase, 
their  notion  of  comfort  is  raised,  and, 
in  consequence,  they  work  harder.  The 
old  proprietors,  who  can  no  longer  get 
their  work  done  below  the  market  price 
of  labour,  complain  that  the  country  is 
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going  to  rack  and  ruin.  The  foreign 
employers,  who  pay  "wages,  and  have  no 
longer  to  compete  with  unpaid  labour, 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  new  state  of 
things.  Meanwhile,  I  heard  two  facts 
from  reliable  sources,  which  seem  to  nie 
to  show,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  the 
emancipation  is  not  working  badly. 
Since  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the  po- 
pulation of  Moscow  has  increased  by 
fifty  thousand  souls.  This  influx  is 
solely  due  to  the  crowds  of  serfs  who, 
as  soon  as  they  are  set  free  to  go  where 
they  will,  have  come  into  the  great 
cities,  where  they  can  get  higher  wages 
for  their  labour.  Again,  a  manufacturer 
who  employs  some  twenty  odd  thou- 
sand workmen  assured  me  that,  since 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  labour  during  harvest-time, 
because  all  the  peasants  have  taken  to 
cultivate  small  plots  of  ground  of  their 
own. 

Eut  considerations  like  these  lie  rather 
out  of  the  province  of  an  article  con- 
taining a  few  random  reflections  of  some 
three  days  spent  in  Moscow.  If  you 
want  to  keep  up  your  illusions  about 


Russia,  you  should  not,  I  fancy,  look 
much  below  the  surface.  If  you  want 
to  retain  your  impression  of  Moscow  in 
all  its  splendour,  you  should  look  down 
upon  the  city  from  above,  not  descend 
into  its  streets.  St.  Petersburg  is- 
strange  at  its  first  aspect,  and  unlike 
the  cities  which  we  know  in  the  West ;. 
but,  when  you  come  back  to  St.  Peters- 
burg from  Moscow,  you  seem  to  have 
come  back  to  a  commonplace  European 
city.  •  A  foretaste  of  the  East  hangs 
about  Moscow;  you  feel  that  you  are 
standing  on  the  extreme  threshold  of 
European  civilization.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg, Europe  has  conquered  Asia;  but 
in  Moscow  the  struggle  is  still  unde- 
cided. The  water-carriers  still  ply  their 
trade  about  the  streets  ;  Turks,  and 
Armenians,  and  Persians  may  be  seen 
amongst  the  crowd  at  the  market-places, 
look  ingmore  at  home  than  the  German 
traders  in  hats  and  trousers.  And,  when 
you  leave  Moscow  behind  you,  you  feel 
that  you  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  new 
and  unknown  world, — of  a  civilization 
that  is  other  than  our  own. 
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THE  "MISSION"  OF  EICHAED  COBDEHT. 


BY   LOKD   HOBART. 


IT  is  long  since  there  left  the  world  any 
one  who  deserved  so  well  of  it  as 
Eichard  Cobden.  To  say  this  is  indeed, 
in  one  sense,  to  say  but  little.  For  the 
acts  of  those  who  have  had  it  in  their 
powcT  to  influence  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind, mankind  has  in  general  small 
reason  to  be  grateful.  In  account  with 
humanity,  the  public  characters  have 
been  few  indeed  who  could  point  with 
satisfaction  to  the  credit  side.  But  of 
Cobcen's  career  there  are  results  which 
none  can  gainsay.  Vast,  signal,  and 
comprehensive,  they  disarm  alike  both 
competition  and  criticism.  The  two  great 
triumphs  of  his  life  were  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  Commercial 
'Treai  y  with  France.  Of  these,  the  first 
gave  food  to  starving  millions,  redressed 
a  gig  intic  and  intolerable  abuse  of  poli- 
tical power,  saved  an  empire  from  revo- 
lutionary convulsion,  and  imparted  new 
and  i  irresistible  impulse  to  material  pro- 
gress throughout  the  world ;  the  second 
carrk  d  still  further  the  work  which  the 
first  had  begun,  ensured,  sooner  or  later, 
its  fu  11  consummation,  and  fixed,  amidst 
the  vraves  of  conflicting  passions  and 
jarring  interests,  deep  in  the  tenacious 
ground  of  commercial  sympathy,  a  rock 
for  the  foot  of  Peace. 

Buc,  though  Cobden's  public  life  is 
admired  by  most  Englishmen,  its  real 
scope  and  nature  are  understood  by  very 
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few.  The  prophet  was  not  without 
honour,  but  he  was  almost  entirely 
without  comprehension,  in  his  own 
country.  Being  asked  on  one  occasion 
to  take  part  in  some  project  of  interest 
or  pleasure  he  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  he  Jiad  a  "  mission."  What,  then, 
was  the  "mission"  of  which  he  spoke  ? 
What  was  his  distinctive  character  as 
a  public  man1?  The  prevalent  notion 
entertained  respecting  him  among  well- 
educated  Englishmen  is  that  he  was  the 
apostle  of  Free  Trade,  with  a  strong  and 
rather  dangerous  tendency  towards  demo- 
cracy and  cheap  government,  and  a  dis- 
position to  peace  at  any  price  on  account 
of  the  costliness  of  war.  It  was  reserved 
for  foreigners  to  appreciate  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  [his  time,  and  for  a 
foreigner  to  describe  him  justly.  He 
repealed  the  Corn  Laws  •  he  fought  and 
triumphed  for  Free  Trade ;  he  advo- 
cated peace;  he  deprecated  national 
extravagance ;  and  broke  a  lance,  when 
occasion  occurred,  for  political  liberty. 
But  these  acts  of  his  were  but  means  to 
an  end  \  illustrative  of  and  subservient 
to  the  great  object  and  idea  in  the  ser- 
vice of  which  his  energies  were  employed 
and  his  life  sacrificed; — for  the  true 
political  definition  of  Cobden  is  that 
which  the  foreigner  supplied — an  inter- 
national man. 

It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  there 
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had  been  no  international  men  of  any 
note  before  his  time.  For  what  is 
internationalism  ?  Suppose  a  commu- 
nity which,  from  whatever  cause,  was 
without  laws  or  government  of  any 
kind.  In  such  a  community  every  man 
would  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  rights 
and  interests,  and  compelled  to  bear 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  main- 
tain them.  Bloodshed  and  every  kind 
of  misery,  the  hideous  brood  of  anarchy, 
would  abound.  The  state  of  affairs, 
even  among  savages,  would  be  intole- 
rable ;  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
some  one  would  propose  the  natural 
and  obvious  remedy — political  insti- 
tutions. Suppose  further  (the  case 
is  conceivable)  that  the  proposal  was 
met  with  contempt  .  on  account  of 
its  alleged  impracticability.  Suppose 
that  it  appeared,  or  was  asserted,  that 
there  was  such  an  utter  dissimilarity 
of  views  and  feelings,  such  an  intense 
individuality,  in  the  different  members 
of  the  community,  that  the  attempt  to 
unite  them  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment or  any  regular  system  of  law  was 
hopeless.  Suppose,  nevertheless,  the 
author  of  the  proposal  to  persevere. 
Suppose  him  to  contend  that  the  alleged 
objection  to  it  had  no  foundation  in 
reality,  but  was  the  offspring,  rightly 
considered,  of  mere  prejudice  and  error; 
— that  if  men  were,  as  they  affirmed, 
thus  self-centred,  dissimilar,  and  anta- 
gonistic, they  ought  not  to  be  so ;  and 
that,  if  the  evil  was  real,  the  remedy 
rested  with  themselves.  Suppose  him 
to  represent  that  if  they  were  sensible 
men  they  would  mitigate  for  the  com- 
mon good  the  intensity  of  their  indivi- 
dualism; that  if  they  were  Christians 
political  intercourse  with  each  other 
should  be  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain. 
Imagine  him  to  urge  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  mere  sentiment,  puerile,  barbarous, 
and  eminently  pagan,  they  were  deli- 
berately impoverishing  themselves,  and 
leading  a  life  proper  to  wild  beasts 
rather  than  to  men ;  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  prejudice  against  each  other  the 
result  of  deep-rooted  habit,  they  were 
content  to  live  in  a  condition  of  con- 
stant anxiety  and  suffering,  diversified 


with  occasional  outbreaks  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  that  while  they 
bitterly  complained  of  the  cost,  physical 
and  mental,  of  such  a  state  of  existence, 
they  were  ready  to  endure  it  rather 
than  abandon  the  precious  possession 
of  individuality,  self- concentration,  and 
self-dependence,  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  ancestors,  with  all  its  train  of 
selfishness,  jealousy,  reciprocal  animo- 
sity, and  mutual  misunderstanding,  and 
which  by  some  strange  hallucination 
they  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
a  good  rather  than  an  evil.  Suppose 
all  this,  and  you  have  supposed  a  case 
which  actually  exists.  For  the  com- 
munity of  nations  is  a  community  pre- 
cisely such  as  has  been  described ;  inter- 
nationalism, in  its  ultimate  scope  and 
full  development,  is  the  doctrine  sup- 
posed to  be  taught  and  rejected  ;  and 
the  teacher  of  that  doctrine  is  the 
international  man.  Is  it  not  strange, 
then,  that  Cobden  should  have  been 
the  first  to  teach  it  ?  still  more  strange 
that  he  should  have  been  treated  by 
the  influential  classes  in  his  own  coun- 
try as  a  man  who — well-meaning,  no 
doubt,  and  eminently  successful  in  his 
line — was  yet  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
lunacy  ? 

Time  out  of  mind  the  individuals  of 
which  the  community  of  nations  is  com- 
posed have  been  willing  to  live  as  no 
other  community  could  live — without  a 
polity  and  without  laws.1  Of  the  ter- 
rible evils  which  result,  one,  though 
possibly  not  the  greatest,  is  war.  This 
evil  is  so  vast  and  conspicuous  that  it 
shocks  and  sickens  humane  men ;  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
discussions  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  war  is  lawful  But  if  war  is  un- 
lawful, then,  in  the  case  just  supposed 
of  a  community  consisting  of  individual 
persons,  it  is  unlawful  for  each  of  them 
to  protect  his  own  rights  in  the  absence 
of  any  government  to  protect  them ;  a 
doctrine  which  no  one  possessed  of  com- 

1  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  "  International 
Law,"  which  there  are  no  established  tribunals 
to  administer  and  no  means  which  can  be 
relied  on  to  enforce,  is  not  law  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word. 
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mo  a  sense  will  be  found  to  maintain. 
Tho  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
international  anarchy  is  war,  just  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
national  anarchy  is  personal  violence. 
Biv,  war  is  not,  because  international 
anarchy  is  not,1  an  inevitable  condition 
of  liuinan  affairs.  War  is,  because  in- 
ternational anarchy  is,  excusable  enough 
as  between  barbarous  communities.  But 
among  civilized  and  enlightened  nations 
wai  is,  because  anarchy  is,  a  scandal  and 
a  s  lame.  It  is  this  evil — this  anarchy 
of  nations — which  has  wrought  more 
mis3ry  and  prevented  more  happiness 
tha:i  perhaps  any  other  of  the  self- 
infl  cted  torments  of  humanity.  It  is 
an  ovil  which  is  as  grave  in  its  negative 
as  Ji  its  positive  aspect ;  which  has 
cun  ed  the  world,  not  only  by  drenching 
it  AA  ith  blood  and  letting  loose  upon  it 
the  foulest  and  fiercest  passions,  but  by 
placing  between  the  human  mind  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
resilting  from  the  political  and  social 
intercourse  of  }mman  beings  an  impass- 
able barrier.  But  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  calamity  of  this  hideous 
com  plexion,  it  is  habitually  looked  upon 
with  complacency  and  self-grat illation. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of 
men,  this  absence  of  political  inter- 
coui  se  between  nations  is  a  happy  dis- 
position  of  Providence,  which  it  would 
be  i:  upious  in  human  creatures  to  disturb. 
The  class  of  persons  in  this  country 
whc  sing  "Rule  Britannia"  experience 
in  d  ring  so  a  thrill  of  conscious  virtue, 
and  a  comfortable  sense  of  duty  done 
whi<;h  confirms  them  in  the  practice. 
The  Frenchman  with  his  gloire  and 
his  grande  nation  feels  elevated  in 
the  moral  scale  when  he  sings  their 
prai  ;e.  That  which  the  world  has  wept 
in  t(  ars  of  blood,  and  but  for  which  it 
wou  d  have  worn  an  aspect,  compared 
with  that  which  it  now  wears,  of  perfect 
felic  ty,  is  treated  as  a  subject  for  honest 
rejoicing  to  good  citizens — for  British 
jolli:  Lcation  or  French  fanfarronade.  If 

1  To  civil  war,  which  is  happily  rare,  and 
implies  no  maintenance  of  standing  armies, 
this  and  the  following  statements  are,  of 
cours ),  inapplicable. 


these  men  were  heathens,  there  would 
be  more  to  be  said  for  them  ;  though 
one  might  have  thought  that  improved 
means  of  education  and  advancing  in- 
telligence would  have  taught  even  to 
paganism,  that  the  self-isolation  of 
nations — the  self-imposed  and  obsti- 
nately-maintained severance  of  man 
from  man,  because  they  happen  to  be 
of  a.  different  race,  or  to  have  a  different 
political  history — was  not  an  evil  to  be 
danced  and  sung  about,  but  a  calamity 
to  be  deplored.  Being  Christians,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  their  error. 
Christianity  cut  the  knot  which  intel- 
lectual advancement  would  sooner  or 
later  have  untied,  and  if  it  taught  any- 
thing, taught  this,  that  simply  because 
they  belong  to  a  different  race,  or  are 
geographically  divided  from  them,  men 
have  no  right  to  treat  other  men  as 
socially  and  politically  distinct  from 
themselves  ;  that  the  mutual  estrange- 
ment, social  and  political,  of  members 
of  the  great  human  family  is  an  evil  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  mutual  estrange- 
ment of  children  born  of  the  same 
parent ;  and  that  the  exclusive  regard 
of  men  for  those  with  whom  they  are 
classed  by  the  accidents  of  origin  or  of 
soil  is  a  moral  delinquency  of  the 
gravest  kind.  Be  it  remembered  by 
those  who  meet,  as  they  imagine  trium- 
phantly, considerations  such  as  these 
with  the  words  " Utopian"  and  u  visio- 
nary "  (words  by  which  it  may .  be 
remarked  that  every  innovation  in  any 
important  degree  conducive  to  the 
general  warfare  has  in  its  turn  been 
stigmatized),  that  what  is  here  con- 
tended for  is  not  the  possibility  of 
immediate  or  proximate  remedy,  but 
simply  the  proposition  that  the  ac- 
quiescence in  an  approval  of  a  state  of 
things  so  contrary  to  good  sense,  to  right 
feeling,  and  to  the  most  vital  interests 
of  the  world,  is  unworthy  of  intelligent 
and  well-intentioned  human  beings. 

The  virtuous  self-satisfaction  which 
has  just  been  noticed  as  attending  upon 
the  assertion  and  display  of  nationalism, 
and  which  opposes  so  fatal  a  bar  to 
international  concord  and  union,  is 
based  upon  confused  notions  of  pa- 
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triotism,  which  is  of  two  kinds — 
patriotism  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
the  vice. 

Patriotism  the  virtue  is  that  feeling 
which,  where  it  exists  in  a  high  degree, 
inclines  a  [man  to  prefer  to  his  own 
interests  the  interests  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  which,  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree  it  exists,  leads  him 
to  consider  himself  not  as  an  isolated 
being  with  no  concern  but  his  own 
welfare,  but  as  a  member  of  a  society 
whose  welfare  is  his  own.  Patriotism 
the  virtue  makes  the  general  well-being, 
as  distinct  from  that  of  the  individual 
in  whom  it  resides,  its  study  and  its 
care.  If  either  the  existence  or  the 
well-founded  claims  of  his  own  country 
as  a  member  of  the  community  of 
nations  is  threatened,  it  devotes  itself, 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  their  defence, 
just  as  it  would  devote  itself  to  ward  off 
any  internal  calamity  of  equal  magni- 
tude. It  admits  that,  so  long  as  nations 
remain  politically  isolated  from  each 
other,  so  long  as  they  are  unable  by 
common  agreement  to  terminate  the 
anarchy  which  afflicts  them,  force  is 
the  sole  and  legitimate  protector  of  the 
rights  of  each;  and  that  to  compel  a 
people  against  its  will  to  submit  to 
a  foreign  dominion  is  an  injustice 
which  must  be  resisted  to  the  last. 
But  the  very  essence  of  patriotism  the 
virtue  is  self-sacrifice  for  the  general 
good.  It  implies  no  approval  or  tolera- 
tion of  the  anarchy  of  nations,  or  any 
idea  that  the  interests  of  the  particular 
country  in  which  the  patriot  happens  to 
live  are  paramount  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
itself  for  the  community  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  it  claims  no  right  to  decide 
as  to  the  limits  of  that  community. 
The  boast  of  nationality  is  no  part  of 
the  business  of  such  patriotism.  In- 
deed, the  mental  disposition  in  which 
it  is  generated  is  such  as  would  rather 
incline  a  man,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  bis  country,  not 
by  military  conquest  but  by  peaceful 
amalgamation ;  for  the  temper  and 
habit  of  mind  which  characterize  the 
true  patriot  as  the  citizen  of  a  state 


would  find  a  fuller  development  and 
gratification  when  he  became  a  citizen 
of  the  world. 

Patriotism  the  vice  is  the  moral  oppo- 
site of  the  former.  It  is  that  feeling 
among  citizens  which  imparts  to  the 
nation,  considered  as  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  great  community, 
that  very  selfishness  which  is  repu- 
diated by  patriotism  the  virtue.  It 
is  that  feeling  which  causes  a  nation 
habitually  to  prefer  its  own  to  the 
general  interest.  The  essence  of  virtuous 
patriotism  is  self-sacrifice  ;  the  essence 
of  vicious  patriotism  is  self-regard.  One 
is  the  desire  felt  by  a  citizen  for  his 
country's  advantage,  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  own ;  the  other  is  the  desire  for 
his  country's  advantage  because  that 
country  is  his,  at  the  cost  of  other 
nations.  Patriotism  the  vice  looks  upon 
the  life  of  nations  as  one  long  struggle 
for  success  at  the  expense  of  each  other ; 
holds  that  a  state  should  deprecate,  and 
if  it  has  the  power  prevent,  any  increase 
in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  other 
states  lest  the  "  balance  of  power " 
should  be  disturbed ;  and  appears  to 
consider  the  fact  that  the  world  was 
not  made  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
one  nation  as  a  disposition  of  affairs  to 
which  nothing  short  of  absolute  com- 
pulsion should  induce  it  to  bow. 

It  is  then  by  confounding  these  two 
kinds  of  patriotism  that  men  are  led  to 
tolerate  and  approve  of  the  anarchy  of 
nations.  With  true  patriotism  that 
anarchy  has  nothing  in  common,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  at  issue. 
If  illustration  be  required  of  this,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  most 
devoted  and  disinterested  patriot  of  our 
time, — the  Liberator  of  Italy, — is  also 
one  of  the  very  few  distinguished  men 
who  have  felt  and  avowed  international 
aspirations.  At  the  close  of  a  campaign 
unusually  arduous  and  triumphant  he 
gave  vent,  in  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  public  journals  of  the  day  and 
was  sneered  out  of  court  in  the  usual 
manner,  to  the  trouble  of  his  grand  and 
benignant  soul.  "Was  war,  he  said, 
never  to  cease  from  the  earth  ?  Were 
nations  to  remain  for  ever  disunited, 
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wiih  no  thought  but  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, and  occupied  in  preparing 
themselves  at  an  enormous  cost  to  spring 
on  the  shortest  notice  at  each  other's 
throats'?  Was  there  no  chance  of  a 
hearing  for  common  sense  and  humanity, 
so  uhat  men,  whether  they  were  Italian, 
Ire-neb,  English,  Austrian,  Eussian,  or 
Prussian,  should  at  length,  after  cen- 
turies of  unwisdom,  admit  themselves 
to  be  members  of  a  common  family 
whose  interests  should  be  considered  as 
a  whole,  and  there  might  be  an  end, 
once  for  all,  to  the  long  reign  of  anarchy 
and  blood  1  "  How  foolish  !  bow  in- 
consistent !"  exclaimed  the  whole  chorus 
of  Philistines  and  Rule-Britannia  poli- 
ticians. The  folly  and  inconsistency 
were  their  own.  The  patriotism  of 
Garibaldi  is  of  that  true  kind  which,  as 
we  liave  seen,  is  altogether  distinct  from 
nationalism.  He  fought  to  deliver  his 
country,  not  from  Austrians,  but  from 
Austrian  despotism,  as  he  would  fight 
against  any  evil,  internal  or  external, 
which  afflicted  her.  But  if  (to  suppose 
a  case)  Austrians  and  Italians,  availing 
themselves  of  increased  means  of  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  overcoming 
the  prejudices  of  race  and  the  difficulties 
of  language,  should  after  a  time  have 
agreed  upon  some  federal  alliance  or 
some  common  form  of  government  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  both  countries, 
Cobden  himself  would  not  have  been 
more  overjoyed.  Garibaldi  would  have 
fought  and  bled  for  freedom  in  America 
as  freely  as  he  fought  and  bled  for  ber 
in  Italy.  For  real  patriotism  is  that 
which  is  free  from  any  taint  of  egotism; 
sees  in  loss  or  'injury  to  the  country 
of  c  ther  men  loss  or  injury  to  its  own ; 
and  would  blush  to  accept  benefits  for  a 
nation  at  the  cost  of  the  world  at  large. 
It  was  the  peculiar  merit  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  Cobden  that  be  apprehended 
the  truth  here  indicated,  and  made  it 
the  lodestar  of  Ms  political  career.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
that  full  development  of  internation- 
alism whicb  consists  in  some  form  of 
political  union,  he  saw  that  the  work 
cut  out  for  him  in  life  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  it  by  habituating  so  far  as 


might  be  possible  the  public  mind  to 
the  idea,  by  removing  obstacles  to  its 
progress,  and  by  advocating  and  pushing 
forward  every  measure  of  legislation  or 
policy  which  could  tend  to  its  realiza- 
tion. Foremost  among  such  measures 
was  the  liberation  of  commerce ;  and 
the  first  and  most  formidable  monster 
to  be  assailed  by  the  champions  of  com- 
mercial liberty  was  the  infamous  English 
Corn  Law.  The  attack  upon  a  law 
which  starved  one  country  and  impo- 
verished the  rest  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
landlords  was  a  task  after  Cobden's  own 
heart ;  and  be  was  supported  and  en- 
couraged during  the  tremendous  conflict 
by  the  feeling,  little  known  to  most  of 
his  coadjutors,  that  be  was  fighting,  not 
for  his  own  country  only,  but  for  all 
others ;  and  that  victory  in  the  fight 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  grandest  objecif  of 
which  a  politician  had  ever  dreamed — 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  a  narrow 
nationalism,  and  blend  into  one  great 
community  the  nations  of  the  world. 
For  he  knew  that  free  trade  in  corn  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  freedom,  at  no 
very  distant  time,  of  commerce  gene- 
rally; he  knew  also  that  freedom  of 
commerce  generally  meant  a  community 
of  interests  whicb  would  grapple  na- 
tions to  each  other  with  hooks  of  steel, 
and  an  increase  of  personal  intercourse 
between  their  citizens, — the  sovereign 
remedy  for  that  self-complacent  nation- 
alism which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
political  association.  It  is  certain  that, 
of  all  expedients  calculated  to  promote 
the  object  in  view,  there  is  none  so  effi- 
cacious as  this  last.  A  new  railway, 
or  an  improved  steamboat  service  on  a 
dividing  sea,  or  the  abolition  of  adven- 
titious official  impediments  to  travellers, 
may  be  of  more  avail  than  all  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  most 
devoted  philanthropist.  For  it  must 
be  obvious  that  there  is  a  conceivable 
degree  of  social  intercourse  between  na- 
tions of  which  some  kind  or  degree  of 
political  association  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  result.  If,  for  instance,  the 
communication  between  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  it 
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now  is,  to  the  yearly  arrival  of  a  hundred 
or  two  of  the  latter,  sea-sick  and  miser- 
able, in  a  grim  and  squalid  locality, 
presided  over  by  a  hideously-mutilated 
statue,  and  which  they  imagine  to  be 
London,  and  to  the  yearly  influx  into 
Paris  of  a  stream  of  British  tourists, 
contemptuous,  ill-mannered,  and  unin- 
telligent,—that  communication  was  in 
every  respect  as  constant  and  easy  as 
the  intercourse  between  adjacent  coun- 
ties of  England,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
two  countries  could  remain  long  dis- 
united. Manners,  language,  currency, 
laws,  would  gradually  assimilate ;  and 
the  result,  sooner  or  later,  would  be 
political  union.  Every  step  in  this 
direction  is  a  step  of  which  the  import- 
ance cannot  be  Overrated.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  intercourse  of  the  citizens  of 
one  state  with  those  of  another  became 
more  familiar,  nationalism  would  de- 
cline ;  war,  though  it  would  at  times  be 
inevitable  so  long  as  nations  are  under 
perfectly  distinct  governments,  would 
be  more  and  more  reluctantly  entered 
upon ;  until  at  length  the  work  would 
find  its  completion  in  political  associa- 
tion, and  all  war,  except  civil  war,  be 
thenceforth  at  an  end. 

The  blow  which  shattered  the  English 
Corn  Law  shook  to  its  foundation  the 
whole  ingenious  system  by  which,  under 
the  pleasant  name  of  "  protection  to 
native  industry,"  men  had  contrived  to 
counteract  a  singularly  beneficent  pro- 
rision  of  nature  having  for  its  object 
their  own  material  and  social  welfare ; 
and  the  advantage  thus  gained  was 
promptly  followed  tip  by  the  great 
soldier  of  peace  and  goodwill.  The 
war  of  tariffs  is  responsible  for  the  war 
of  bullets  and  cold  steel.  Men  think 
twice  before  they  cut  the  throats  of 
those  who  are  perpetually  engaged  in 
filling  their  coffers.  If  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  Eussia  had  been  as 
great  as  her  trade  with  the  United 
States,  what  chance  would  the  "  war-at- 
any-price  party  "  have  had  in  the  dispute 
about  the  Eussian  War  1  If  her  trade 
frith  the  United  States  had  been  as 
small  as  her  trade  with  Eussia,  what 
Would  have  been  the  probability  that 


peace  would  have  been  preserved  during 
half-a-century  between  the  jealous  and 
irascible  parent  and  the  undutiful  and 
now  gigantic  son  1  But  protection  not 
only  generates  war  by  removing  the  in- 
ducement to  peace  which  is  afforded  by 
identity  of  interest;  it  fosters  and  en- 
courages that  deeper  and  wider  evil 
of  which  (as  we  have  seen)  war  is  one 
of  the  many  calamitous  results — the 
sharp  division  of  mankind  into  distinct 
societies  resolutefy  set  against  any  ap- 
proach to  political  communion.  Pro- 
tection, besides  keeping  nations  poor, 
keeps  them  apart  in  sullen  rivalry,  and 
hostility  worse,  because  more  wide- 
spread and  enduring,  than  that  of  the 
battle-field.  The  very  fact  that  nations 
are  habituated  to  consider  it  a  duty  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
other  countries  tends  to  exclude  from 
their  minds  the  idea  of  association,  and 
to  encourage  that  of  self-seclusion  ;  and 
the  case  is  not  altered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  instead  of  enriching  they  are 
impoverishing  themselves.  Men  will 
never  look  upon  each  other  as  members 
of  one  family,  or  yearn  after  that  political 
association  for  want  of  which  they  suffer 
so  bitterly,  as  long  as  they  are  taught  to 
consider  the  gain  of  other  countries  to  be 
the  loss  of  their  own,  and  are  deprived  of 
that  inducement  to  communication  with 
each  other  which  commercial  unity  both 
directly  and  indirectly  provides.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  forced 
as  it  were  upon  both  countries  by  the 
strong  will  and  earnest  faith  of  one 
extraordinary  man,  was  therefore  (and 
he  knew  it)  a  magnificent  stroke  of 
work  in  the  cause  which  he  had  at 
heart.  It  was  moreover  a  success,  in  its 
very  nature  prolific  of  further  successes. 
Already  an  arrangement  similar  in  prin- 
ciple,— mainly  through  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  one  who,  during  the  arduous 
struggle  of  which  the  prize  was  the 
Treaty  with  France,  stood  at  Cobden's 
right  hand,  caught  his  spirit,  and  realized 
-the  grandeur  of  his  aims, — has  been 
Made  between  this  country  and  Austria  ; 
foreign  nations  among  themselves  have 
begun  to  imitate  the  example ;  and  one 
of  the  most  obstinately  defended  strong- 
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hole's  of  international  exclusiveness  and 
discard  is  in  a  fairway  of  being  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

JS'ext  to  commercial  monopoly,  the 
most  fatal  enemy  to  internationalism 
was  the  pseudo  -  patriotic  sentiment 
alre.idy  noticed,  and  which  Cohden  ac- 
cordingly attacked  with  uncompromis- 
ing vigour  and  pertinacity.  That  one 
Englishman  was  equal  to  three  French- 
mer,  and  that  in  addressing  himself  to 
the  task  of  proving  it  he  was  doing 
that  which  was  pleasing  rather  than 
otherwise  to  the  supernal  powers,  was 
the  form  which  for  a  long  time  was 
taken  hy  this  sentiment  in  the  illiterate 
British  mind.  With  the  secession  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  War  into  the 
background  this  impression  has  become 
less  actively  prevalent ;  but  there  is 
still  a  lurking  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  s  large  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  that  to  fight  Frenchmen,  and 
probably  also  Russians  and  Americans, 
is  ii.  itself  a  highly  moral  and  laudable 
act.  War  is  generally  felt  to  be  a  cala- 
mity; but  a  calamity  qualified  by  the 
com  ideration, — first,  that  there  is  a  na- 
tural antagonism  between  Britons  and 
fore  gners,  which  is,  as  it  wTere,  part  of 
the  scheme  of  creation;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
eterial  fitness  of  things  that  British 
interests,  British  fleets  and  armies,  and 
British  ideas  should  prevail,  than  those 
of  j.ny  other  nation.  Thus  it  is  very 
commonly,  though  most  untruly,  as- 
serted, by  very  well-meaning  and  in 
oth<r  respects  reasonable  men,  in  de- 
fenc  e  of  the  war  waged  for  twenty  years 
by  this  country  without  a  shadow  of 
just  ficatievn  with  France,  that  but  for 
thai  war  the  power  and  influence  of 
Greit  Britain  among  European  states 
would  have  been  very  much  less  than 
the}  now  are ;  from  which  argument  it 
is  t(  be  inferred  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
tho^e  who  use  it,  any  amount  of  in- 
just  .ce,  slaughter,  and  suffering,  would 
kid  the  beam  if  the  interests  of  their 
own  country  were  in  the  other  scale. 
Unlil  ideas  such  as  these  are  totally 
and  irrevocably  eradicated,  there  is  little 
hope  for  internationalism. 


Another  and  most  mischievous  insti- 
tution of  the  same  class  was  the  Civis 
Eomanus.  This  personage,  and  the 
intolerable  national  arrogance  on  which 
he  depends  for  existence,  was  the  object 
of  Cobden's  most  determined  hostility. 
In  China  he  took  the  form  of  an  adven- 
turous skipper  mistaken,  apparently  not 
without  some  reason,  by  Chinese  offi- 
cials for  a  pirate ;  in  Greece,  that  of  a 
Spanish  Jew,  whose  miserable  squabble 
with  the  Government  was  settled  by  the 
conclusive  if  not  logical  argument  of  a 
British  fleet;  in  Brazil,  he  was  alter- 
nately a  drunken  midshipman,  incar- 
cerated for  inebriety,  and  the  owner  or 
insurer  of  a  British  ship  which  the 
winds  and  waves,  regardless  of  Eoman 
citizenship,  had  cast  upon  an  outlandish 
coast,  and  which  was  pounced  upon  by  the 
nomad  and  semi-savage  wreckers  of  the 
place,  for  whose  misdeeds  the  Brazilian 
government,  finding  itself  powerless  to 
punish  them,  was  magnanimously  chas- 
tised, and  threatened  with  further  chas- 
tisement, for  not  having  done  so  by  the 
government  of  a  country  twenty  times 
as  powerful  as  its  own.  Against. this 
calamitous  individual  the  great  Inter- 
nationalist waged  incessant  war ;  nor 
were  his  efforts  entirely  unattended 
with  success,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
fact  that  this  particular  enemy  has  of 
late  considerably  moderated  his  preten- 
sions. The  monstrous  doctrine  that  a 
state  has  the  right  to  require  for  any  of 
its  own  subjects  who  choose  to  visit  or 
reside  in  a  foreign  country  treatment 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  or  customs  of  that  country,  or  an 
amount  of  legal  protection  which  no 
native  of  that  country  ever  dreams  of 
obtaining,  has  recently  shown  somewhat 
less  readiness  to  parade  itself  before 
the  public  view.  The  mental  condition, 
however,  in  which  it  was  generated 
unhappily  survives,  and  should  be 
resolutely  opposed  by  all  right-minded 
men. 

Closely  allied  to  nationalism  and 
Eoman  civism,  fighting  by  their  side 
the  battle  of  selfishness  and  barbarism 
against  civilization  and  humanity,  and 
as  such  assailed  by  Cobden  with  singular 
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power  though  with  but  too  little  suc- 
cess, was  the  policy  of  "  bloated  arma- 
ments." That  policy  has  been  the 
fashion  in  this  country  ever  since  the 
war  with  Russia,  which,  finding  its 
support  in  hobgoblin  arguments  and 
panic  the  most  anile,  appears  to  have 
bequeathed  them  as  a  lasting  legacy  to 
the  nation.  Scarcely  had  that  useless 
and  disastrous  conflict  ended  and  the 
pocket  of  the  British  tax-payer  begun 
to  feel  the  better  for  the  change,  when 
the  bugbear  of  French  invasion  for 
about  the  hundredth  time  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  land.  It  was  promptly 
turned  to  account  by  that  large  class  of 
persons  who,  actuated  some  by  national 
vanity,  called  by  themselves  patriotic 
pride,  others  by  less  excusable  motives, 
are  the  steady  advocates  of  plethoric 
budgets ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  national  expenditure  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  greater  than  it  was  before 
the  Eussian  War  by  some  fifteen 
millions,  almost  the  whole  of  which 
goes  to  the  account  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  coast  defences.  The  triumph  of 
the  old  women  has  been  complete.  The 
preparation  for  war  has  been  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  the  probability  of  it  ; 
for  if  there  is  one  feature  more  indelibly 
stamped  on  contemporary  history  than 
another  it  is  the  deep  anxiety  shown  by 
the  present  ruler  of  France,  throughout 
his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  to  be  on 
amicable  terms  with  this  country.  In 
response  to  his  advances,  its  taxation 
was  at  once  placed  and  has  ever  since 
continued  on  a  war  footing,  and  a  volun- 
teer army  was  created,  respecting  which 
kind  of  force,  however,  there  is  this  to 
be  said,  that  so  far  as  it  is  a  defence  at 
all,  it  is  (like  chivalry)  a  cheap  defence 
of  nations.  But  for  the  enormous  and 
steadily  maintained  annual  expenditure 
on  the  regular  forces  there  is  literally 
no  excuse  whatever.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  narrowest  expediency  it 
is  a  blunder  of  the  grossest  kind.  For, 
unquestionably,  to  a  country  whose  posi- 
tion, moral  and  physical,  is  that  of  Great 
Britain,  the  road  to  success  in  war  lies 
in  the  maintenance  during  peace  of  an 
inexpensive  nucleus  of  force,  to  be  deve- 


loped, when  the  necessity  occurs,  as 
only  a  free  and  energetic  people,  whose 
progress  to  commercial  wealth  has  sus- 
tained little  hindrance  from  the  tax- 
gatherer,  can  develop  it.  But  it  was 
not  on  the  ground  of  expediency  that 
Cobden  fought  the  battle  of  retrench- 
ment. He  fought  it,  while  deeply  feel- 
ing its  importance  in  a  national,  chiefly 
from  an  international  point  of  view. 
The  curse  of  great  standing  armies  is 
laid,  not  upon  this  or  that  nation 
only,  but  upon  the  whole  civilized 
world  ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  huma- 
nity in  general  that  demands  its  re- 
moval. "Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum"" 
is  the  comfort  which  the  authors  of  this 
calamity — presuming  on  the  general  in- 
capacity to  perceive  that  "  si  vis  belluni, 
para  bellum  "  is  much  less  questionably 
true — are  in  the  habit  of  offering,  with 
considerable  success,  to  their  deluded 
victims.  The  argument,  however,  which 
is  most  directly  responsible  for  the  vast 
preparations  for  war  which  nations  in 
their  ardent  attachment  to  peace  have 
thought  fit  to  make  is  the  argument 
that  other  nations  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  Nation  A  arms  itself  to  the 
teeth,  and  groans  under  a  crushing 
burden  of  taxation,  solely  because  nation 
B  has  done  the  same.  Nation  B,  whose 
large  armaments  have  very  probably 
been  raised  for  the  repression  of  liberty 
among  its  own  subjects,  perceiving  this 
step  on  the  part  of  A,  accuses  it  of 
hostile  designs,  and  increases  its  own 
armaments  accordingly,  which  leads  to 
a  further  increase  in  the  same  direction 
on  the  part  of  A.  This  arrangement, 
considered  as  an  elaborate  contrivance 
for  maintaining  peace,  and  the  political 
dialectics  of  which  it  is  the  result,  are 
extremely  curious.  ?If  any  one  suggests, 
as  Cobden  suggested,  that  there  is  some- 
thing inexpressibly  foolish  and  puerile 
in  all  this;  that,  if  reason  has  not 
deserted  the  world,  some  agreement 
ought  to  be  come  to  for  reciprocal  dis- 
armament ;  or  that,  in  the  event  of  this 
being  found  impracticable,  then  if  there 
be  a  nation  free,  and  therefore  requiring 
no  standing  armies  to  prevent  its  being 
so, — insular,  and  therefore  having,  on  the 
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oiie  hand,  little  direct  interest  in  conti- 
nental quarrels,  and,  on  the  other,  pro- 
vided by  nature  herself  with  a  peculiar 
and  still  formidable  defence  against 
hostile  aggression — if  there  be  a  nation 
superior  to  all  others  in  commercial 
wealth,  and  therefore  able  in  case  of 
emergency  to  develop  a  strength  which 
would  far  more  than  counterbalance  any 
insufficiency  of  preparation ;  that  nation 
ought  to  be  the  first  (for  one  of  them 
mast  be  the  first),  to  quit  the  path  of 
folly,  and  set  the  example  of  a  return  to 
conduct  in  some  degree  rational  and 
dignified : — if  any  one  ventures  to  make 
this  suggestion  he  is  forthwith  consigned 
to  the  limbo  of  political  enthusiasts,  and 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  sane  man  in 
this  country.  Nor  indeed,  if  the  recent 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  be  con- 
sidered, is  it  wonderful  that  such  sug- 
gestions should  appear  to  be  madness 
by  its  side.  To  reject  with  a  sneer 
every  proposal  for  the  prevention  of 
war  by  mitigating  in  however  imperfect 
a  degree  the  anarchy  of  nations — to 
meet  with  a  curt  and  insolent  negative 
any  suggestion  for  the  adjustment  by 
general  agreement  of  difficulties  which 
threaten  universal  war  ;  to  refuse  to  refer 
to  arbitration  an  important  question,  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  difficulty, 
in  dispute  with  a  great  and  kindred 
people,  on  the  turgid  and  irrelevant  plea 
that  "  Britain  is  the  guardian  of  her 
o^n  honour," — is  a  course  of  conduct 
of  which  those  who  approve  are  con- 
sistent enough  in  treating  common 
sense  and  right  feeling  as  insane.  To 
decline  all  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  foreign  states,  not  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  but  of  self-interest,  and 
maintain  at  the  same  time  an  attitude 
of  hostile  expectation  against  the  world 
— to  incur  a  vast  expenditure  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  existence  and 
interests,  which  nobody  threatens,  and 
whh  the  result  of  providing  an  excuse 
for  the  adoption  by  foreign  powers  of  a 
similar  course ;  and  so  to  endanger  the 
general  peace  and  add  to  the  general 
misery ; — is  a  policy  to  whose  advocates 
internationalism  may  well  appear  to  be 


the  product  of  a  disordered  mind.  Bui 
an  insanity  whose  result  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  such  a  policy  is  an  insanity 
to  be  coveted  by  all  reasonable  men. 

Eepresentative  reform  was  another 
subject  which  lay  near  to  Cobden's 
heart ;  but  this  too  he  valued  not  only 
for  itself,  but  for  its  connexion  with 
internationalism.  Nationalistic  egotism 
is  a  malady  proper  to  despotic  and 
oligarchic  institutions.  The  moral  code 
which  makes  selfishness  and  jealousy,  if 
not  dislike,  of  foreigners  a  part  of  the 
whole  duty  of  nations  is  peculiar  to  the 
class  which  in  most  states  monopolises 
political  power;  the  great  majority  of 
citizens  are  guiltless  of  its  existence. 
John  Bullism  is  not  a  democratic  vice. 
The  British  Lion  has  a  roar  which  is 
terrible  chiefly  among  the  upper  classes, 
and  aggravates  his  voice  when  he  mixes 
in  society  less  refined.  The  wars  of 
civilization  have  been  for  the  most  part 
wars  not  of  nations  but  of  governments ; 
for  war  is  not  only  a  game  which  kings 
would  not  play  at  if  their  subjects  were 
wise,  but  a  game  at  which  they  would 
very  seldom  play  if  their  subjects  were 
free.  Into  the  causes  of  this  phenome- 
non it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire.  It 
is  probably  due  partly  to  the  fact  that 
large  standing  armies  are  a  necessity  of 
life  to  despotic  institutions,  and  thals 
large  standing  armies  must  be  employed, 
partly  to  the  natural  and  jealous  exclu- 
sivism  of  governing  classes,  and  partly  to 
the  affinity  and  sympathy  of  all  liberal 
ideas.  What  is  certain  is,  that  for  the 
complete  realization  of  internationalism 
in  its  ultimate  result,  political  associ- 
ation, it  is  requisite  that  nations  in  ge- 
neral should  possess  a  very  large  measure 
of  real  political  liberty;  and  that  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  it  they  will  be  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  such  associa- 
tion, and  of  comprehending  and  avoiding 
the  evils  incidental  to  its  absence.  Com- 
plete political  liberty  once  established 
in  the  world,  some  form  of  international 
federation  would  be  the  natural  result. 
Nationalism,  the  offspring  of  class  in- 
terests and  monopolised  power,  would 
gradually  disappear;  armaments  main- 
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tained  for  the  repression  of  freedom, 
would  no  longer  afford  incessant  pro- 
vocation and  occasion  for  war  ;  and 
men  would  begin  to  ask  themselves  in 
wonder  on  what  possible  ground  of 
reason  or  self-interest  they  had  been  for 
centuries  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  their 
fellow-men. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the 
memory  of  Bichard  Cobden  is  the  me- 
mory of  a  greatness,  not  only  beyond 
question  and  almost  beyond  rivalry,  but 
of  a  wholly  original  kind, — a  greatness 
which,  while  it  filled  a  vast  chasm  in 
political  philosophy,  was  rich  in  a  new 
promise   and  possibilities  hitherto  un- 
imagined  for  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  neither 
was  nor  is  generally  appreciated  or  un- 
derstood,— to  see  that  his  name  appears 
in  history  not  under  the  light  of  a  fic- 
titious   and    commonplace    distinction, 
but  in  its  own  peculiar  and  enduring 
lustre,  and  takes  its  appropriate  place 
in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of  men. 
It  is  well  that  political  societies  should 
be  founded  in  his  name;  it  is  better 
that   they  should  accurately  represent 
his  character,   and  carry  forward  with 
faithfulness  and  discrimination  the  work 
which  he  begun.     There  is  fear  lest  the 
most  precious  political  truth  that  has 
been  taught  in  the  world  should  be  lost 
to  it  for  ever — buried  once  for  all  in 
the  grave  at  Midhurst.     It  is  not  the 
advocacy  of  liberal  principles  more  or 
less  "  advanced"  which  entitles  a  man 
to  be  considered  a  disciple  of  Cobden. 
"  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,"  is, 
it  is  true  (or  rather  was),  the  motto  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  commercial  free- 
dom is  inscribed  on  its  banners  ;  but 
those  who  claim  to  follow  such  a  leader 
must  not  be   content  to  rest  in  these 
things  as  final — must  see  beyond  and 
in  part  resulting  from  these  things  a 
new  policy  and  a  happier  age — must  be- 
lieve as  he  believed,  that  it  is  no  idle 
dream,  no  vain  chimera  of  the  poet  or  the 
enthusiast,  but  a  rational  and  a  practical 
proposition,  that  men  may  be  brought 
no  longer  to  look  upon  difference  of  race, 


creed,  and  climate   as  a  necessary  ob- 
stacle to  political  unity.  Whoever  among 
them  can  write  a  line  of  telling  English, 
or  speak  one  sentence  worth  listening  to 
upon  a  platform,  should  take  this  for 
his  theme.     On  the  one  hand,  to  fami- 
liarize the  idea  in  the  minds  of  men ;  on 
the  other,  by  every  expedient  of  scien- 
tific enterprise,  legislative  improvement, 
or  private  effort,  to  promote  identity  of 
interests  and  facilitate  personal  inter- 
course between  the  citizens  of  different 
states,  are  the  two  great  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view.     Above  all,  let  the  lovers 
of  freedom   remember  that  there  is  a 
tyranny  more  fatal  than  any  which  they 
oppose — the  despotism  of  words.  Calling 
names  is  the  weapon  of  ignorance  and 
folly,  wielded  with  deadly  effect,  in  the 
battle   against   truth.     Assail   a   really 
humane  and  sensible  project,  however 
startling  to  prejudice,  with  the  most  sub  tie 
argument  enforced  by  the  most  consum- 
mate eloquence,  and  it  will  resist ; — call 
it  "  humanitarian,"  and  it  will  succumb. 
Eeason  ever  so  long  against  a  scheme 
fraught  with  important  advantage  to  the 
world,  and  you  may  reason  in  vain ; — 
call  it  "  visionary,"  and  (if  only  it  has 
novelty  sufficient  to  give  colour  to  the 
charge)  the  most  thoughtful  men  will 
desert  its  cause.     In  the  present  case 
there  is  the  same  danger.     It  may  be 
"visionary"  to  imagine  that  a  change 
which  is  opposed  to  inveterate  prejudice 
and    time- encrusted   tradition  will   be 
other  than  gradual  and  remote.     It  is 
not  visionary  to  suppose  that,  in  spite 
of  prejudice  and  tradition,  the  way  may 
be  prepared  for  the  advent  of  reason 
and  humanity ;  it  is  not  visionary  to 
believe  that  separation  into  distinct  and 
isolated  communities,  with  no   objects 
but  those  of  self-interest  and  no  rela- 
tions but  those  of  rivalry  and  hostility, 
is  not  the  normal  condition  of  the  civi- 
lized world;  and   that  in  the   crusade 
which  Cobden  preached,  not  to  rescue 
holy  sepulchres  from  sceptical  custody, 
but  the  hearts  of  men  from  the  dominion 
of  selfishness,  envy,  hatred,  and  cruelty, 
there  is  real  hope  for  the  human  race. 
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IN  our' former  paper,  on  the  question, 
"How  are  we  to  recruit  our  Army1?" 
we  referred  to  the  admiration  which 
ha>  been  recently  expressed  for  the 
Prassian  military  organization;  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  however 
admirable  that  system  might  be  for  a 
pu:e]y  continental  power,  it  was  not 
adapted  for  an  army  circumstanced 
similarly  to  our  own.  A  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  some 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  orga- 
nization, of  our  own  army,  we  reserved 
for  the  present  article. 

There  are  two  essential  points  of 
difference  between  the  constitutions  of 
th(  British  Empire  and  of  Prussia,  in 
a  military  point  of  view  ;  and  to  these 
in.  succession  we  beg  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  first  great  difference 
is  that  Prussia  is  purely  continental ; 
whereas  our  own  kingdom,  divested  of 
oui  Indian  empire  and  the  colonies, 
wo ild  be  but  of  insignificant  extent, 
nol  withstanding  its  vast  commercial 
importance.  Each  corps  of  the  Pru.s- 
siai  army  is  raised  in  its  own  special 
prc  vince ;  and  every  town,  and  even 
hamlet,  belongs,  as  it  were,  to  a  parti- 
culir  brigade  or  regiment.  In  that 
prc  vince  the  corps  is  stationed,  except 
during  war,  and  the  soldier  (after  his 
she  rt  term  of  service)  subsides  into  his 
plaje  as  one  of  the  civil  population. 
Th'i  case  with  the  British  army  is 
str  kingly  at  variance  with  this,  two- 
thi  'ds  being  required  for  duty  in  India 
anc.  the  colonies  ;  and,  therefore,  not 
on]  y  are  the  soldiers  absent  from  their 
own  land  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  their 
service,  but  short  periods  of  enlistment 
become  practically  impossible.  Our 
hoi  le  garrisons,  also,  are  chiefly  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  dockyards  and 
othar  public  establishments;  and  the 
soldiers,  although  recruited  from  all 
paits  of  the  country,  are  seldom 


stationed  in  their  own  country.  Our 
soldiers,  therefore,  have  hitherto  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  class  apart  from  the  popu- 
lation, and  hence  the  unpopularity 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  recruiting.  The  second 
point  of  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  Prussia  every  male  (except  those 
physically  disqualified,  and  certain  pro- 
fessions specially  exempt)  becomes  a 
soldier  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his 
twentieth  year*  No  substitutes  are 
allowed ;  military  service  in  Prussia 
being  based  on  the  principle  that  all 
are  equally  bound  to  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  their  country.  The  term  of 
service  in  the  standing  army  is  five 
years  during  war ;  but  in  time  of  peace 
this  term  is  shortened  to  three  years, 
and  the  remaining  two  are  spent  in  the 
first  reserve.  On  the  expiration,  of  this 
service  the  soldier  is  enrolled  in  th.e 
first  Landwehr,  or  Landwehr  of  the 
•first  summons,  in  which  he  serves  for 
the  space  of  seven  years.  The  men 
composing  this  Landwehr  are  called  out 
annually,  for  a  term  varying  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month,  for  service  with 
the  divisions  of  the  standing  army  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  and  in  time 
of  war  they  are  liable  to  be  sent  on 
foreign  service.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  they  are  enrolled  in  the  Land- 
wehr of  the  second  summons  for  an 
equal  term ;  are  now  called  out  but  for 
a  very  brief  period  annually,  and  cannot 
at  any  time  be  ordered  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Having  completed  their  service 
in  the  Landwehr,  the  soldiers  join  the 
last  reserve,  or  Landsturm,  and  can 
only  be  summoned  to  arms  on  a  general 
raising  of  the  population,  when  the 
country  is  actually  invaded  by  the 
enemy.  After  the  age  of  sixty  they 
can  no  longer  be  called  on  for  any 
service.  This,  which  has  been  com- 
monly called  the  Landwehr  system,  was 
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inaugurated  by  Scharnhorst,  when 
Minister  for  War,  to  counteract  the  evil 
effect  of  the  condition  which  Napoleon 
imposed  upon  Prussia  at  Tilsit ;  namely, 
a  reduction  of  the  standing  army  from 
200,000  to  40,000  men.  The  condition 
was  evaded  by  keeping  only  40,000 
men  in  arms  at  one  time ;  disbanding 
those  as  soon  as  they  were  thoroughly 
disciplined,  and  replacing  them  by 
fresh  levies.  No  substitutes  are  allowed ; 
and  it  is  said  that  this  circumstance 
has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Prussian  officers  ;  for  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  retain  the 
respect  of  the  intelligent  men  whom 
they  commanded,  except  by  being  supe- 
rior to  them  in  general ,  attainments. 
Although  the  obligation  of  every  citizen 
to  share  in  the  defence  of  his  country 
cannot  be  controverted,  yet  in  Great 
Britain  that  principle  has  never  been 
acted  on.  Our  commercial  character 
has  ever  made  it  inexpedient  that  every 
man  should  devote  his  earlier  years  to 
military  matters  as  a  profession :  the 
purchase  of  substitutes  was  therefore 
allowed,  even  under  the  operation  of 
the  ballot;  and  thus  a  distinct  class 
was  established,  to  whom  Britain  con- 
fided her  military  reputation. 

The  ballot  can  never  again  be  in  force 
in  Britain;  and  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation, together  with  the  superior  pecu- 
niary attractions  of  other  callings,  is 
daily  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing recruits.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  becomes  a  most  important  question, 
How  we  shall  so  economize  our  resources, 
as  at  the  same  time  to  infuse  a  larger 
military  element  into  our  population, 
and  (except  in  time  of  need)  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  industry  of 
the  country  ? 

The  British  regular  army  at  present 
consists  of  the  following  troops  : — 


That  which  we  may  style  the  reserve, 
consists  of — 


Household  Cavalry 
Horse  Artillery,  &c. 
Cavalry  of  the  Line 
Royal  Artillery    . 
Royal  Engineers  . 
Military  Train      . 
Foot  Guards    .     . 
Infantry   of   the   Li 
colonial  and  staff  co 

nc, 
'ps 

1,320  of  al 
5,741 
16,263 
27,825 
5,026 
1,796 
5,953 
) 

)        '              3 

1  ranks. 

> 

Militia 

Yeomanry  .  .  . 
Volunteers  .  .  . 
Enrolled  Pensioners 


about 


120,000 
15,000 

170,000 
15,000 

320,000 


The  latter,  on  paper,  appears  an  im- 
posing force;  and  it  would  doubtless 
be  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  were  its 
organization  at  all  equal  to  its  numbers.  It 
is  to  this  question  that  we  now  purpose 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  ; 
and  we  must  premise  that  we  do  so,  not 
with  any  undue  desire  for  novelty,  but 
solely  with  an  earnest  desire  for  our 
greater  military  efficiency.  It  appears 
to  us  that  conservatism,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  the  principle  that  should  govern 
military  as  well  as  other  affairs  :  that  is 
to  say,  we  should  carefully  preserve  all 
that  is  good,  and  ruthlessly  root  out 
that  which  is  evil.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  sketch  out  an  en- 
tirely new  organization ;  as,  however 
well  it  might  look  upon  paper,  it  would 
most  assuredly  not  be  adopted.  Neither 
is  it  our  wish  to  overthrow  the  good 
points  of  our  military  system  :  we  wish 
to  reform  the  organization  of  our  army; 
we  do  not  wish  to  revolutionize  it.  "We 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  how,  by  estab- 
lishing a  closer  affinity  between  our 
regular  army  and  its  legitimate  reserve 
(the  militia),  and  organizing  our  recruit- 
ing service  on  a  more  systematic  plan, 
we  can  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
into  the  field,  on  an  emergency,  an  army 
largely  composed  of  veterans,  to  supple- 
ment our  regular  forces.  The  volunteers 
have  so  completely  surpassed  the  antici- 
pations of  the  public,  and  are  so  efficient 
as  a  body  of  "  irregulars,"  that  the  less 
they  are  interfered  with  the  better  : 
ample  encouragement  should  be  given ; 
but  beyond  that  they  should  be  left  un- 
fettered. The  spirit  fostered  by  their 
constant  emulation  will  spread  more  and 
more  through  all  classes  of  society  ;  and, 
in  case  of  need,  we  should  find  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  available  force  from  that 
source  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
addition. 

The  militia,  unfortunately,  is  not  in 
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so  satisfactory  a  condition.  "Without  en- 
tering at  present  on  the  question  of  an 
Increase  of  that  force,  we  may  merely 
state 'a  fact  well  known  to  all  militia 
officers, — ,that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
-for  3e  only  on  paper.  At  least  one-fourth 
are  either  not  enrolled,  or  fail  to  attend 
the  annual  training :  in  fact,  an  allowance 
is  made  in  this  year's  estimates  for  a 
saving  of  66,746£.  on  this  account,  and 
this  represents  probably  the  absence  of 
35,000  men.  Yet  this  force,  even  after 
deducting  the  above  sum,  costs  the 
country  842,600£.  per  annum.  Have 
we  not  a  right  to  expect  that  there 
should  be  some  return  for  so  large  an 
outlay1?  The  militia  hitherto,  when  it 
has  not  been  considered  as  rather  a 
harmless,  inexpensive  plaything,  has 
"been  chiefly  regarded  as  the  "feeder" 
of  the  regular  army ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  been  content  to  see  our  "  Constitu- 
tional Force"  (a  favourite  term  of  the 
present  day)  composed  entirely  of  young 
recruits — certainly  a  most  reliable  and 
trustworthy  force  !  In  our  opinion,  the 
reverse  should  be  the  case.  The  militia 
should  contain  a  certain  proportion  of 
young  soldiers  (say  about  one  third  of 
the  total  strength) ;  from  these,  and  from 
the  civil  population  in  general,  the  regu- 
lar army  should  be  fed,  and  to  the 
militia  should  return,  as  a  disciplined 
reserve,  our  pensioners,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  "limited  service"  men. 


The  regular  army  would  thus  serve  the 
same  purpose  to  the  corps  militaire  that 
the  heart  does  to  the  human  frame.  It 
would  be  the  grand  centre  of  circulation, 
and  the  source  from  which  the  life-giving 
force  of  the  limbs  would  proceed. 

It  has  been  recently  asserted,  by  some 
writers  in  the  public  prints,  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  introduce  old 
soldiers  to  any  considerable  extent  into 
the  militia,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  inoculate  the  young  soldiers  with 
their  discontent.  If  this  were  so,  and 
the  writers  were  really  military  men, 
and  not  merely  writing  under  the  nom 
deplume  of  "  Field  Officer,"  "Adjutant," 
or  what  not,  our  military  system  would 
indeed  be  condemned  :  for  what  must  be 
the  shortcomings  of  any  system  which 
habitually  fosters  discontent  in  those 
under  its  rule  *?  We  think,  however, 
far  otherwise  of  soldiers )  and,  from  a 
long  experience  of  them  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, unhesitatingly  assert  that 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  discontent  in  the 
army,  which  may  not  be  clearly  traced 
to  one  of  the  causes  touched  on  in  our 
previous  paper.  In  order  that'  the 
reader  may  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
following  scheme,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  that  the  infantry  of  the  line  at 
present  consists  of  110  regiments,  or 
141  battalions,  distributed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — 


Bearing  comity  titles 60  regiments,  or  76  battalions. 

Welsh  regiments 2  ,, 

Scotch       „             16  ,, 

Irish          ,,             7  ,, 

Indian        ,,              9  ,, 

With  personal,  but  not  county,  titles  .10  ,, 

Without  designations 5  ,, 

Rifle  Brigade 1  ,, 


110 


3 

18 
8 
9 

18 
5 
4 

141 


I:  i  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the 
proposed  military  strength  of  England 
and  Wales,  regiments  are  scrupulously 
attached  to  their  respective  counties. 
Those  not  so  attached  at  present,  have 
been  apportioned  to  the  counties  whose 
regiments  of  militia  outnumbered  their 
battalions  of  the  regular  army :  and  in 
the  lew  instances  in  which  the  reverse 


was  the  case,  we  have  suggested  a  slight 
increase  of  the  militia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bedford  and  Buckingham,  the 
population  of  those  counties  not  being 
sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  any 
addition  to  their  contingent.  As  will 
be  presently  seen,  this  increase  of  the 
militia  will  not  be  attended  with  any 
expense  to  the  county. 
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Counties,  &c. 


Bedford 
Berks    . 


Buck  ingliamsliire 

Cambridge      .     . 
Chester . 


Cornwall    . 

Cumberland 
Derby  .     . 
Devon  . 
Dorset  .     . 
Durham 


Gloucester 
Hants  .  . 
Hereford  . 

Hertford    . 

Huntingdon 

Kent 


Lancaster  .     .  . 

Leicester    .     .  . 

Lincoln      .     .  . 

Middlesex .     .  . 

Monmouth      .  . 

Norfolk     .     .  . 
Northampton 

Rutland     .     .  . 
Northumberland 

Nottingham   .  . 
Oxford  .... 

Shropshire      .  . 

Somerset    .     .  . 

Stafford      .     .  . 
Suffolk . 


Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick    .... 
Westmoreland     .     . 

Wilts 

Worcester .... 

York 

York  and  Lancaster 
Principality  of  Wales 


i 

Battalions 

Regiments  of 
Militia. 

Battalioufa 
of  Rifle 

Male  Popu- 
lation in 

•••."•. 

of  the 
Line. 

Volun- 
teers. 

1861  in 
thousands. 

Suggestions. 

Infantry. 

Artillery. 

2 

1 

1 

64 

1 

1 

1 

87 

j  1  Reg.  (85th)  to  be 

3 

1 

1 

82 

<     partly    recruited 

(      in  Hertford. 

1 

1 

... 

3 

86 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 

5 

2 

244 
176 

(  Add    94th    and    1 
I      Militia  reg. 
(Add  100th   and    1 
|      Militia  reg. 

1 

1 

... 

2 

100 

1 
5 

2 
2 

1 

3 
5 

170 

279 

Add  82d  Reg. 
Add  3  Militia  regs. 

1 

1 

1 

92 

1 

2 

"i 

4 

258 

Add  33d  Reg. 

'2 

2 

3 

203 

2 

2 

2 

228 

2 

1 

9                   % 
i           u 

246 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

1 

1 

1 

63 

1 

1 

2 

84 

(  Partly    recruit    for 
1      85th. 

1 

1 

2  comps. 

32 

2 

2 

1 

7 

368 

j  Add    50th    and    1 
(      Militia  reg. 

(  Add    1st,    2d,  and 

1 

7 

1 

18 

1,171 

<      4th  (6  battalions), 

(      and  1  Militia  reg. 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

115 
204 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 
Add  2  Militia  regs. 

(  Add     60th,     76th, 

2 

8 

29 

1,020 

<      and  98th  regs.  (6 

(      battalions). 

1 

1 

3 

89 

3 

2 

1 

4 

209 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

T 

j 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

170 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

2 

1 

2 

141 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

1 

1 

2 

85 

1 

1 

2 

120 

3 

2 

3 

209 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

3               3 

5 

376 

3 

1 

1 

3 

164 

Add  2  Militia  regs. 

.j 

3 

Q 

OQQ 

(Add     7th    reg.   (2 

. 

Ot/O 

1      battalions.  ) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

175 

. 

4 

2 

2 

273 

Add  2  Militia  regs. 

1 

1 

1 

31 

1 

1 

2 

122 

1 

1 

2 

151 

6 

8 

1 

12 

1,000 

CAdd     8th    reg.     (2 
1      battalions.  ) 

] 

Added  to  Lancaster. 

3 

5 

2 

8 

551 

(  Add  89th  and  96th 

; 

I     regs. 

79 

79 

14 

160       > 

! 
. 
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The  present  distribution  of  the  nomi- 
n;illy  Scottish  contingent  is  much  more 
complex  ;  4  counties  (or  groups  of 
counties)  only  possessing  artillery,  and 
4  instances  occurring  where  there  is  a 


different  grouping  for  the  volunteers 
from  that  which  exists  for  the  militia. 
The  following  scheme,  we  venture  to 
think,  presents  the  proposed  organization 
in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible  : — 


PROPOSED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCOTTISH  REGIMENTS. 


Counties. 

Male 
Dop  ula- 
tion  in 
1861  in 
thou- 
sands. 

Regiment. 

Regiments  of 
Militia. 

Batta- 
lions of 
Rifle 
Volun- 
teers. 

Suggestions. 

Infan- 
try. 

Artil- 
lery- 

Alx  rdeen      "  .     . 

104 

74th    92d 

1 

4 

Add  1  Militia  res' 

Argyll  and  Bute  .     .     . 

46    ' 

91st. 

1 

1 

f  Unite  Bute  Volunteers  to 
\  Argyll,instead  of  Renfrew. 

Ayr  and  "Wigton  .     .     . 

116 

26th. 

1 

2 

Dimfries,       Roxburgh,  ) 
Ki  kcudbright,      and    > 
Selkirk     .     .     .     .     .  ) 

87 

(     25th. 
|  (2  batts.) 

1 

2 

Unite      Kirkcudbright 
•   Volunteers  to  Roxburgh, 
instead  of  Wigton. 

Edinburgh.       .... 

126 

(      21st.      ) 
j  (2  batts.) 

1 

1 

2 

(  Aid  in  re-  j 

Fife  

72 

<     cruiting 

1 

1 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

• 

(     9]  st. 

For  ar  and  Kincardine  . 

109 

90th. 

1 

4 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

Hac  dington,     Berwick,  ) 
Li:  ilithgow,  &   Peebles  \ 

161 

(  Aidinre- 
<     cruiting 
(     21st. 

1 

3 

(  Unite    Peebles   Volun- 
<  teers   to   Berwick,    iu- 
(  stead  of  Midlothian. 

Inverness,  Banff,  Moray,  ) 
and  Nairn      .     .     .     .  \ 

93 

42d,  71st.          1 

3 

Add  1  Militia  reg. 

Lan  irk 

304 

72d   99th 

2 

10 

Penh      .     .              .     . 

63 

73d 

1 

2 

Ben  frew 

83 

79th 

1 

3 

Ros;,  Caithness,  Suther-  ] 

lard    and     Cromarty,  > 

69 

78th,  93d. 

1 

2 

Add*  1  Militia  reg. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  .  \ 

28 

Stir  ing,       Dumbarton,  ) 
CL  ckniannon  and  Kin-  > 

84 

75th. 

1 

... 

2 

Unite  Kinross  to  Fife, 
for  the  Militia. 

1'8  batts. 

11 

5 

41 

There  being  Vat  seven  Irish  regiments, 
or  eight  battalions,  in  the  regular  army, 
while  there  are  thirty-five  regiments  of 
in!  antry  militia,  and  eight  of  artillery,  we 


propose  to  distribute  those  regiments 
amongst  the  four  provinces,  with  a  due 
regard  to  their  present  regimental  titles. 


PROPOSED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  IRISH  REGIMENTS. 


Provinces. 

Male  Popula- 
tion in  18C1  in 
thousands. 

Regiments. 

No.  of 
Battalions. 

Regiments  of  Militia. 

Infantry. 

Artillery. 

Leinster     .... 
Munster     .... 
Ulster                   .     . 

698 
734 
920 
452 

83d,  87th. 
18th. 
27th,  86th,  97th. 
88th. 

2 
2 
3 
1 

13 
6 
10 
6 

T-H  xo  oq 

Connaught      .     .     . 

7 

8 

35 

8 
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Thus,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  each 
battalion  of  the  line  would  have  its 
corresponding  regiment  in  the  reserve  ; 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  civil 
population,  it  would  originally  draw  its 
recruits,  and  to  which,  as  a  thoroughly 
disciplined  reserve,  its  pensioners  would 
be  attached,  subject  to  conditions  which 
will  be  touched  on  presently. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  system  of  recruiting,  in 
which  considerable  changes,  and  some 
saving  of  expense,  appear  to  us  desirable. 

There  are  at  present  seven  recruiting 
districts  :  four  in  England,  one  in  Scot- 
land, and  two  in  Ireland ;  each  of  which 
lias  an  inspecting  field-officer,  an  adjutant, 
surgeon,  paymaster,  and  a  staff  of  clerks. 
The  simple  pay  and  allowances  of  those 
officials  amount  (including  1,350Z.  for 
the  general  agent  and  his  clerks)  to  no 
less  than  22,000£. ;  and  the  work,  after 
all,  is  performed  in  the  most  cumbrous 
manner,  not  from  the  fault  of  the  officers, 
but  from  that  of  the  system. 

We  would^  have  all  enlistments  for 
a  battalion  made  by  the  adjutant  of 
the  corresponding  militia  regiment,  and 
all  surgical  inspections  by  the  militia 
surgeon,  whether  for  that  force  or  the 
line.  The  recruiting  staff  should  consist, 
as  a  rule,  of  pensioners  from  the  regi- 
ment of  the  line,  with  permission  for 
the  employment  in  that  capacity  of  a 
small  proportion  of  militia-men,  selected 
for  their  smartness  and  good  character. 
The  adjutant  should  receive  2s.  Qd.  for 
<each  militia  recruit,  and  5s.  for  every 


recruit  for  the  regular  army.  In  the 
case  of  volunteers  from  the  militia  to 
the  line,  the  balance  of  those  sums 
should  be  paid.  The  recruits  should  be 
at  once  despatched  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  regiment,  if  at  home;  or  to  its 
depot,  should  that  regiment  be  abroad. 
The  duty  of  the  staff  of  the  recruiting 
districts  would  be  thus  purely  clerical, 
and  should  be  carried  on  by  an  assistant 
adjutant-general  for  each  district,  as- 
sisted by  a  staff  of  non-commissioned 
clerks.  We  would  also  quarter  one 
depot-battalion  in  each  district,  the  regi- 
ments belonging  to  which  should  be 
those  recruited  in  that  district,  and  the 
foreign-service  roster  should  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  nearly  equalize  the  number 
of  depots  present  with  each  battalion. 
The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  the  recruiting  districts ;  and 
shows  a  saving  on  that  head  of  about 
17,000/.  a  year.  The  number  of  depot- 
baitalions  would  also  be  decreased  from 
fifteen  to  eight,  causing  a  saving  in  the 
pay  of  the  requisite  staff,  of  at  least 
16,000^.  per  annum,  and  leaving  con- 
siderable barrack  accommodation  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  Attached  to 
each  district  should  be  a  certain  number 
of  cavalry  regiments,  the  recruiting  for 
which  should  be  carried  on  exclusively 
in  that  district.  The  guards  (horse  and 
foot),  engineers,  artillery,  and  Eoyal 
marines,  should  recruit  as  at  present, 
but  their  pensioners  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the 
line. 


ESTIMATED  EXPENSE  OF  THE  STAFF  OF  EIGHT  RECRUITING  DISTRICTS. 


Eight  assistant  adjutants -general,  at  14s.  2>d.  per  diem,  besides  half  pay  £2,080 

Eight  sergeant-majors,  as  senior  clerks,  ar  5s.  per  diem 730 

Twenty-four  sergeants,  as  clerks,  at  2s.  6d.  per  diem 1,095 

In  lieu  of  servants 400 

Rent  of  offices,  400Z. ;  postage,  &c.  200? 600 


Total  cost £4,905  10     0 


tis  against  22,OOOZ,  the  cost  of  the  seven  existing  districts, 
should  be  pensioners,  and  receive  their  pensions  in  addition. 


The  "non-commissioned  officers 
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Btp 

III 

Counties,  &e. 

Batta- 
lions 

Kegiraents  of 
Militia. 

2  to 

<a  C     . 

Ill 

Counties,  &e. 

Batta- 
lions 

Regiments  of 
Militia. 

^c  V 

of  the 

•«£-3 

of  the 

1*3 

Line. 

Infan- 

Artil- 

1£S 

Line. 

Infan- 

Artil- 

K^ 

try. 

lery. 

w° 

try. 

lery. 

Middlesex    .     . 

8 

8 

Northumberland 

2 

2 

1 

Surrey     .     .     . 

3 

3 

Cumberland 

1 

1 

fc 

c 

Kent  .... 

3 

3 

1 

Durham  .     . 

2 

o 

1 

Sussex     .     .     . 

1 

1 

1 

02 

Westmoreland 

1 

1 

c 

§ 

York  .     .     . 

8 

8 

1 

H— 

15 

15 

2 

H 
)3 

Lincoln  .     . 

4 

4 

Derby      .     . 

2 

2 

... 

Norfolk  . 

3 

3 

1 

20 

20 

3 

Suffolk    . 

3 

3 

1 

Essex  .     . 

2 

2 

fn 
c 

Hertford  . 

1 

1 

... 

Lancashire   .     . 

8 

8 

1 

> 

Cambridge 

1 

1 

M 

Cheshire  .     .     . 

3 

3 

• 

I 

H— 

Huntingdon 
Bedford  .     .     . 

1 

2 

1 
1 

... 

1 

Shropshire   .     . 
Staffordshire 

1 
3 

1 
3 

Buckingham     . 

3 

1 

a 
o 

Wales      .     .     . 

5 

5 

2 

16 

13 

2 

20 

20 

3 

| 

Leicester      .     . 

2 

2 

Hereford 

1 

1 

Warwick      .     . 

4 

4 

Monmouth  . 

1 

1 

Worcester    .     . 

1 

1 

Gloucester    . 

2 

2 

... 

e 

Oxford     .     .     . 

1 

1 

•4 

Somerset 

3 

3 

!z 

Berks      .     .     . 

1 

1 

g 

Devon     .     . 

5 

5 

1 

p 
< 

Hants      .     .     . 

2 

2 

2 

02 

Cornwall 

2 

2 

1 

J 

Eutland  .     .     . 

1) 

M 

PQ 

Dorset     .     . 

1 

1 

Northampton    . 

11 

.  .  « 

Wilts.     .     . 

1 

1 

Nottingham 

2 

2 

_^1_ 

16 

16 

2 

15 

15 

2 

Scotland  and  Ireland  would  each  form 
a  separate  district.  The  nine  regiments 
bearing  Indian  titles  should  be  dis- 
tributed, two  to  each  of  the  districts  of 
London,  Ipswich,  and  Reading,  and  one 
to  (iach  of  the  remainder.  "We  have  pur- 
posely refrained  from  suggesting  head- 
quarters for  the  depot-battalions,  as  their 
situation  would  depend  greatly  on  cir- 
cumstances, and  would  probably  be 
liable  to  change.  We  wish  it  distinctly 
to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  advo- 
cate quartering  regiments  of  the  line  in 
their  own  counties ;  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  rendering  such  a  course  im- 
practicable. 

We  would  further  propose  that  the 
enrolled  pensioners  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  militia,  at  their  present 

No.  87, — VOL.  xv. 


rate  of  pay  during  training,  and  that  all 
other  pensioners  under  fifty  years  of 
age  should  be  invited  to  join  on  the 
same  terms.  But  for  the  future  the 
following  should  be  the  system  adopted 
for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  reserve.  The 
discharge  by  purchase  (an  indulgence 
as  it  is  termed)  should  be  entirely 
abolished,  for  it  works  most  unfairly, 
and  is  productive  of  much  discontent. 
In  cases  where  a  man  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  army,  which  should  never 
be  under  three  years'  service,  that  dis^ 
charge  should  be  granted  on  the  express, 
condition  that  the  soldier  should  serve 
the  -remainder  of  his  limited  time  in 
the  reserve.  Men  who  may  take  their 
discharge  on  the  expiration  of  their- 
"  limited  service,"  should  be  induced  to 
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join  the  militia  on  the  condition  of 
counting  two  years'  militia  time  as  one 
in  the  regular  army,  until  fifteen  years' 
good  service  had  been  gained;  when 
they  should  be  granted  the  reduced  rate 
of  pension  proposed  in  our  former  paper. 
Men  on  pension  after  fifteen  years' 
service  should  serve  in  the  militia  (two 
years  for  one)  until  twenty-one  years' 
good  service  had  been  attained;  when 
they  should  receive  the  full  pension, 
subject  to  the  liability  of  continuing 
service  until  fifty  years  of  age.  All 
men  re-engaged  for  the  future  should 
be  attested  with  the  condition  of  joining 
the  militia  as  pensioners,  from  the  com- 
pletion of  their  service  until  they  were 
fifty  years  of  age.  As  a  general  rule, 
they  should  be  attached  to  the  corre- 
sponding militia  regiment;  but  a  wide 
latitude  should  be  allowed,  which  would 
benefit  the  soldier,  and  greatly  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  service. 

Bounties  on  enlistment  in  the  militia 
should  not  be  given  to  soldiers  joining 
from  the  line.  They  should  be  continued 
to  recruits ;  but  the  first  instalment 
should  not  be  paid  to  the  man,  until  he 
had  undergone  a  fortnight's  preliminary 
drill  at  head-quarters,  as  suggested  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  the  "  Militia 
'Commission  "  in  1859. 

One  more  recommendation  we  would 
venture  to  make,  namely,  that  an  allow- 
ance of  .£5  per  company  should  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 


the  soldiers  in  various  useful  trades,  &c. 
At  present,  out  of  the  fourteen  millions 
drawn  on  the  Army  Estimates,  just 
17000£  are  devoted  to  this  purpose,  for 
the  whole  of  our  army. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these,  or  similar 
regulations  would  prevent  the  militia 
from  being  a  force  on  paper  ;  and  such 
an  organization,  including  the  twenty- 
five  militia  regiments  we  propose  to  add, 
would  not  increase  the  Estimates,  the 
saving  in  the  bounty,  and  other  reduc- 
tions, being  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  extra  regiments. 

The  annual  cost  of  a  militia  regiment 
consisting  of  1,052  of  all  ranks,  and 
including  all  allowances  and  expenses, 
does  not  exceed  4,800£  ;  the  cost  of 
twenty-five  regiments  of  that  strength 
would  therefore  be  120,000^.  The 
bounty  at  present  paid  annually,  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  is  never 
earned,  is  138,000£,  of  which,  by  our 
calculation,  92,000/.  would  be  saved. 
Add  to  this  the  saving  from  the  recruit- 
ing districts  and  depot  battalions  (to- 
gether amounting  to  about  33,000^.), 
and  we  have  a  margin  in  our  favour  of 
5,000*. 

The  addition  to  the  Estimates  would 
be  then  simply  caused  by  the  extra  pay 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and.  men, 
and  this  may  be  very  clearly  stated. 
We  will  start  with  the  following  data, 
which  we  take  to  be  as  nearly  accurate 
as  may  be  : — 


Of  our  rank  and  file  three -fifths  would  be  under  5  years'  service. 
one-fifth  above  6  but  under  10         ,, 
one-fifth  above  10  „ 

Of  the  latter,  say  ^  or  -gV  of  the  whole  number,  would  be  corporals.    Assuming  the  rank  and 
.file  to  be  180, 000," 

Those  with  an  increase  of  Id.  per  diem  would  be  36,000  ;  amount  £  54,750 

„  „  %<L  ,,  32,400;        „       147,825 

4d.  „  3,600;         „         21,900 

Of  13,000  non-coinmisioned  officers,  assume  8,000  to  bel 

re-engaged  men,  with  an  increase  of  6d.  per  diem   .  /        ' 


73,000 


Total  extra  pay 297,475 

Deduct  estimated  saving  on  conveyance  of  troops  .     .     £30,000 
Probable  reduction  in  the  expenses  caused  by  desertion ")    2Q  000 

and  other  military  crimes ) 

Probable  reduction  in  conveyance  of  recruits     ...         5, 000 


55,000 


Actual  increase  to  the  Estimates  . 


.    £242,475 


A  Rose. 
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I  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
to  know  that  the  average  annual  cost  of 
a  battalion  of  the  line,  including  all 
allo  >vances,  but  not  barrack  supplies,  nor 
conveyance,  is  1S,460/.  j  the  total  cost 
probably  amounting  to  about  23,000/. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  these  argu- 
ments, by  plain  and  untechnical  lan- 
guage, to  render  the  subject  as  clear  to 
.  civi  ians  as  to  military  men ;  the  result 
arrived  at,  we  trust  will  be  satisfactory 
to  oar  readers,  since  it  is  clear  that  our 
military  service  could  be  organized  on 
this  system,  and  an  efficient  reserve  of 
neaily  150,000  militia  secured  to  us 
(about  100,000  being  well-disciplined 
soldiers)  at  the  cost  of  much  less  than 
one- farthing  in  the  pound  income-tax. 
And  this  only  represents  a  part  of  the 
benefit,  a  large  proportion  of  the  short- 
service  men  being,  for  the  time,  lost  in 
the  general  population,  but  ready  to 
com  3  to  the  front  should  any  peril  cause 
thei.'  services  to  be  required.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  even  an  estimate  of  the 


number  of  reduced  pensions  that  would 
ultimately  be  in  existence ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that,  even  should  they 
amount  to  50,000  in  number  (which  is 
not  at  all  likely)  the  total  addition 
would  still  be  under  a  half-penny  in  the 
pound.  Should  we  not  consider  our- 
selves fortunate  to  secure  so  much  so 
cheaply?  Above  all,  let  us  not.  as  a 
nation,  break  faith  with  our  defenders, 
One  act  of  that  nature  bears  fruit  for 
years  ;  and  is  treasured  up  with  indig- 
nant feelings,  when  real  tangible  advan- 
tages are  quite  overlooked.  Hence,  to 
use  a  cynical  expression,  "it  is  worse 
than  a  crime — it  is  a  mistake."  Truth 
telling,  and  plain  and  honest  dealing, 
should  be  the  principles  on  which  we 
act.  Mere  declamation  and  vague  gene- 
ralities, such  as  "improving  the  moral 
tone,"  &c.,  will  never  procure  us  a 
single  man.  Fair  and  generous  dealing, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  quickly  secure 
the  confidence  of  that  class,  to  which 
WQ  principally  look  for  our  soldiers. 


A  ROSE. 


IT  was  the  sweetest  rose,  the  loveliest 

In  all  his  garden  he  could  find. 
He  brought  it,  saying,  "  Darling,  leave  your  quest 
Of  knowledge  for  a  little  while,  and  rest, 

Knowing  that  Nature  teacheth  best." 
Well  might  he  speak,  for,  blind 
To  deep  delight  he  knew  so  well,  I  was 
"Working  for  ever  to  find  out  the  cause 

Of  things  I  saw,  and  with  cold  eyes 

I  sought  to  read  close-folden  mysteries, 
Forgetting  Love,  not  Knowledge,  maketh  wise. 

I  took  his  rose,  and  laid  it  on  my  mouth. 

For  one  sweet  hour  I  was  a  girl  again; 

Forgot  my  theories,  formed  at  cost  and  pain, 

And  all  I  had  gone  through  for  knowledge'  sake. 

The  flower's  rich  odour,  like  the  soul  of  wine, 
Entered  this  soul  of  mine, 
And  quenched  its  desperate  drouth  : 
My  very  brow  grew  smooth 

With  drops  of  spray  tossed  from  the  Fount  of  Youth. 
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But,  woe  is  me ! 

I  pulled  the  petals  of  my  rose  aside ; 
With  fingers  most  untender  tore  apart 
The  crimson  veil  that  veiled  its  golden  heart; 
I  saw  the  gold — but  ah !  the  flower  died  ! 
And  he  looked  sad  at  my  destroying  fingers, 
As,  all  unwomanly,  in  pride, 
"Away  with  ignorance,"  I  cried, 
"My  flowers  shall  all  be  knowledge-bringers. 
Of  what  avail  man's  joy,  unless  he  knows 

Its  why  and  wherefore  ? "     But  my  lover  sighed, 
"  Ah,  Elsie !  you  have  killed  my  rose." 

And  never  a  word  more  of  love  he  speaks, 
But  talks  of  systems,  and  of  Nature's  laws, 

And  of  effect  and  cause, 
As  learned  men  talk  unto  learned  men, 

And  my  heart  well-nigh  breaks. 
Oh,  might  I  be  a  woman  once  again  ! 
Oh,  cruel  hand,  that  tore  the  rose  in  twain, 

You  may  fling  down  your  pen, 
For  you  will  never  write  such  heart-deep  songs 

Of  human  love,  for  human  tongues 
To  sing,  that  all  men's  hearts  shall  beat  the  faster. 

Alas  !  the  thorn-crowned  Master 
"Will  look  with  sadder  eyes  than  his  I  grieved 
On  me,  because  my  garden  is  dead-leaved. 

Oh,  summer  wind,  that  brings  such  melody  ! 
Oh,  sunlight,  dripping  gold  upon  the  river  ! 
The  wraith  of  that  sweet  rose  I  killed 
Is  with  me,  it  will  leave  me  never,  never ! 
For  every  place  is  with  its  presence  filled. 

Oh,  weary  day,  whereon  my  hand  flung  down 

Of  woman's  life  the  crown. 
My  brow  has  lost  its  bright  true  gold  for  ever  ! 

EMILY  H.  HICKET. 


ON  A  TRANSLATION  OF  VIEGIL'S 

BY    FRANCIS   T.    PALGRAVE,    LATE   FELLOW   OF   EXETER   COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

PART  I  se^  peculiar  qualifications  to  translate 

HB.  CONIKGTON,  whose  'refined  and  ac-  V?«pl  *  the  elaborate  edition  .ct  'the 

curate  scholarship  makes  his  tenure  of  °rl«m.al  tef  ,whl<*  h,e  1^  completed. 

.,    T   ,.    -n    P      v  ,  .            f  ,,  Our  knowledge  of  the  poets  language 

the  Latin  Professorship  one  of  the  strong  -                 ^               °° 

pomts  of  Oxford,  has  earned  for  him- 


The    ^Eneid   of  Virgil,  translated  into      ^een  (jone  during  the  same  period  abroad 
SS  5  JLttoCLniru'n^ityC°orf     and  at  home  towards  a  truer  and  more 
Oxford.    1866.  delicate  appreciation  oi  the  Latin  litera- 
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turn  by  such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  Mimro, 
Mr.  Sellar,  and  Mr.  Conington  himself 
{no'o  to  cross  the  sea),  that  the  modern 
translator  is  able  to  approach  his  diffi- 
cult task  from  a  position  very  superior 
to  that  which  even  the  best  translators 
-of  earlier  times  could  occupy.  It  is 
-sufficient  to  read  one  page  of  Mr. 
Corington's  version  to  receive,  as  our 
•first  impression,  how  infinitely  more 
close  we  are  here  to  the  individuality, 
to  the  actual  words  of  his  great  origi- 
nal, than  we  are  in  the  pages  of  his 
predecessors.  To  take  an  illustration 
from  another  fine  art :  the  difference 
is  like  that  between  the  reproduction 
-of  a  Gothic  church  made  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  the  reproduction 
whijh  architects  such  as  Mr.  Bodley, 
Mr.  Glutton,  or  Mr.  Street  now  give  us. 
It  is  true  that,  when  we  take  certain 
details,  or  even,  perhaps,  when  we  think 
over  the  whole  impression  produced,  we 
may,  in  each  case,  find  more  or  less  of 
the  primitive  largeness  and  repose  miss- 
ing ;  the  work  has  an  indefinable  some- 
thing of  the  restlessness  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  together  with  its  finer 
analysis,  its  deeper  self-consciousness  ; 
the  appeal  is  to  the  antique,  and  yet  we 
do  not  altogether  find  the  sentiment  of 
antiquity.  But  enough  of  a  comparison 
whi<  ;h  does  not  hold  good  very  far,  espe- 
cially to  those  who,  with  the  writer,  are 
•convinced  that  Gothic  is  the  one  and 
only  style  which  unites  beauty  with 
utili  ty  in  a  form  suited  to  modern  civi- 
lized, life ;  is,  in  the  fullest  and  strictest 
^ens«3  of  the  word,  our  sole  practicable 
arch  itecture.  Before  entering  into  the 
details  of  my  subject,  I  wish,  in  brief, 
to  si  ate  the  general  result  which  it  will 
be  my  business  to  illustrate.  Let  me, 
then,  premise,  what  I  hope  the  reader 
will  keep  in  remembrance  throughout, 
that  Mr.  Conington's  is,  and  that  by  so 
many  degrees  as  to  make  it  altogether 
single,  the  most  readable  and  delightful 
version  of  the  yEneid  in  English.  The 
specimens  of  it  given  will,  I  hope,  be 
in  themselves  sufficient  support  of  my 
statement :  and  I  shall  afterwards  at- 
tempt to  show  why  this  merit,  supposing 
it  to  exist,  deserves  to  be  rated  so  high 


that,  when  combined  with  accuracy  of 
scholarship,  like  Mr.  Conington's,  we 
may  fairly  consider  the  great  and  essen- 
tial object  of  translation  accomplished. 

Mr.  Conington's  Preface,  written  in 
that  temperate  style  which  is  the  privi- 
lege of  those  who  write  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  their  knowledge,  gives  his  reasons 
for  undertaking  the  task,  and  for  the 
style  and  the  metre  which  he  has 
adopted.  After  doing  honour  to  Dryden 
(upon  whose  famous  work  a  few  words 
may  best  find  their  place  further  on),  he 
says,  "  The.  great  works  of  antiquity  re- 
"  quire  to  be  translated  afresh  from  time 
"  to  time,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
"  interest  as  part  of  modern  literary 
"  culture.  Each  age  will  naturally 
"  think  that  it  understands  an  author 
"  whom  it  studies  better  than  the  ages 
"  which  have  gone  before  it.  ...  A 
"  translation"  thus  produced  "may  have, 
"  as  a  piece  of  embodied  criticism,  a 
"  value  which  it  would  not  possess  in 
"  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  Again  : 
"  there  is  something  in  „  compelling  the 
"  reader  to  regard  what  he  has  hitherto 
"  admired  traditionally  from  a  new  point 
"  of  view.  It  is  well  we  should  know 
"  how  our  ancestors  of  the  Eevolution 
"  period  conceived  of  Virgil ;  it  is  well 
"  we  should  be  obliged  consciously  to 
"  realize  how  we  conceive  of  him  our- 
"  selves." 

Power  to  be  faithful  to  the  original 
is  obviously  the  very  first  requisite  in  a 
translator  of  Virgil ;  and  no  one  in 
England,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Munro,  is, 
probably,  so  well  qualified  as  Mr. 
Conington  to  produce  a  version  of  ster- 
ling value  as  "  a  piece  of  embodied  criti- 
cism." Yet  every  one  will  acknowledge 
that  this  prerequisite,  important  though 
it  be,  is  not  sufficient.  He  who  deals 
thus  with  poetry  should  be  a  poet  him- 
self. Merit  of  the  critical  kind  is,  in- 
deed, the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Conington's  earlier  essay  in  translation, 
the  English  version  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  which  he  published  two  or  three 
years  since.  This  book,  much  less  known 
than  it  deserves,  is  a  singular  feat  of 
terse  and  accurate  rendering,  and  repro- 
duces the  familiar  turns  and  look  of  the 
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original  with  a  skill  attesting  great 
mastery  over  onr  language  :  but  in  the 
attempt  misses  (as  it  seems  to  me)  that 
curiosa  felicitas  which  makes  so  much 
of  Horace's  merit  as  a  lyrical  writer,  and 
"is  so  supreme  in  him  that  the  world  has 
never  seen  its  like  again.  Beranger  on 
this  point  was  no  more  than  simply 
truthful  in  his  modesty  when  he  said, 
in  reply  to  the  friend  who  complimented 
him  as  the  French  Horace,  quen  dirait 
Tautre  ?  He  is,  in  fact  (if  a  foreigner  may 
be  allowed  the  criticism),  hardly  nearer  the 
minute  and  exquisite  felicity  of  the  Odes 
than  the  English  translators  of  Horace. 
Yet,  although  contending  with  difficulties 
so  insuperable,  Mr.  Conington's  version 
is — we  will  not  pay  him  the  poor  compli- 
ment of  saying,  more  poetical  than  those 
of  his  predecessors,  who  seem  to  have 
had  no  proper  sense  of  poetry  at  all, — 
but  is  sufficiently  good  in  this  respect 
to  give  much  pleasure  as  a  commentary, 
if  not  pleasure  as  an  independent  work, 
to  readers  ignorant  of  the  original.  And 
it  is  precisely  in  this  very  important 
respect  that  the  Horace  falls  below  Mr. 
Conington's  later  work, — the  version  of 
the  ^Eneid  before  us. 

The  difference  seems  partly  due  to 
the  translator's  increased  skill,  partly  to 
the  poet  himself.  Yirgil  has  afelieitds 
also  of  his  own,  which,  if  higher  and 
,  deeper  than  that  of  Horace,  is  hardly 
more  transferable  to  a  modern  language. 
But  then  he  has  what  the  Odes  want, — 
sustained  narrative  interest :  his  story, 
though  not  perhaps  of  the  very  highest 
order  in  merit  as  such,  itself  greatly 
assists  the  translator.  Mr.  Conington 
has  been  also  not  less  assisted  by  his  own 
more  fortunate  choice  of  metre.  In  the 
Horace,  he  employed  a  variety  of  stanzas, 
appropriately,  and  often  happily,  framed 
or  selected,  but  which  have  the  less 
'favourable  result  that  they  remind  the 
scholar  of  the  unapproachable  charm  and 
vivacity  of  the  old  metres,  whilst  they 
hardlyjustify  themselves  to  the  reader  who 
has  been  trained  in  English  poetry  alone. 
Such  a  reader  naturally  demands  from 
lyrical  verse  the  fluency  and  sweetness 
which  our  own  great  masters  have  given 
to  it, — and  one  may  doubt  whether 


Shelley  himself  could  have  reconciled 
this  with  the  difficulties  of  "  embodied 
criticism."  But  the.  Yirgil  is  translated 
into  "  the  metre  which  Scott  has  made 
popular," — a  formx)f  verse  very  unjustly 
used  if  it  be  spoken  of  as  that  far  more 
limited  and  monotonous  form,  the  ballad- 
metre.  To  that  choice  we  think  the 
life  and  interest  of  the  translation  may 
bo  legitimately  ascribed  ;  this  has  made 
it  so  readable  ;  but  it  is  a  choice  which, 
Mr.  Conington  is  aware1,  forms  the  assail- 
able point  in  bis  work,  and,  indeed,  has 
carried  with  it  one  very  serious  (although, 
I  think,  partially  avoidable)  sacrifice. 
He  has,  therefore,  stated  his  reasons  for 
the  decision ;  and  as  (if  we  have  due 
scholarship  and  poetical  power)  the 
metre  selected  for  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  or  Greek  is  the  point  upon  which 
the  air  and  character  of  a  version  must 
principally  turn,  I  hope  the  reader  may 
be  willing  to  follow  me  in  a  review  of 
the  subject,  which  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  minute  if  it  is  to  be  at  all 
entertaining. 

Mr.  Conington's  chief  ground  for 
adopting  Scott's  metre  is,  that  it  enables 
him.  to  give  '"  that  rapidity  of  move- 
"  ment  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
"  to  a  long  narrative  poem."  Any  form 
of  regular  stanza  (such  as  that  employed 
by  Mr.  Worsley  in  his  graceful  para- 
phrases of  Homer),  he  rejects  as  incom- 
patible with  the  rendering  of  Virgil's 
"  elaborately  complicated  paragraphs." 
The  argument  holds  good  for  other 
varieties  of  metrical  structure.  Every 
system  of  regularly  recurring  rhyme 
must,  in  fact,  more  or  less  tend  to  break 
up  the  freely-chosen  divisions  of  an  un- 
rhymed  metre  into  artificial  sections  ; 
and  this  may  be  judged  a  better  reason 
for  rejecting  the  ten-syllabled  couplet 
than  Mr.  Conington's  fear  of  exposing 
himself  to  a  comparison  with  .Dryden. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  metre  has  been 
used  with  far  greater  freedom  by  Keats 
in  "  Endymion  "  and  "  Lamia,"  and  by 
Shelley  in  "  Julian  and  Maddalo,"  and 
the  remarkable  fragment  named  "  Gi- 
nevra;"  but  the  gain  is  accompanied 
by  a  compensating  loss  in  movement ; 
the  rhythm,  quitting  its  terse  couplet 
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arrmgement,  approximates  to  the  com- 
paiatively  solemn  march  of  our  blank 
vei  se. 

And  so  she  moved  under  the  bridal  veil, 
Which  made  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  more 

pale, 
And   deepen'd  the    faint  crimson  of  her 

mouth, 
And  darken 'd  her  dark  locks,  as  moonlight 

doth,— 

And  of  the  gold  and  jewels  glittering  thoro, 
She  scarce  felt  conscious,  but  the  weary  glare 
lay  like  a  chaos  of  unwelcome  light, 
Vexing  the  sense  with  gorgeous  undelight. 
A  moonbeam  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
\7as  less  heavenly  fair— her  face  was  bow'd, 
^nd  as  she  pass'd,  the  diamonds  in  her  hair 
"V  rere  mirror'd  in  the  polish'd  marble  stair 
Yrhich  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  street ; 
And  even  as  she  went  her  light  fair  feet 
Erased  these  images. 

The  '''time"  (in  the  musical  sense) 
her  3,  or  in  the  "  Lamia,"  does  not 
move  with  greater  rapidity  than  in 
"  Paradise  Lost ; "  and  hence,  though 
per:  laps  suitable  to  certain  idyls  of 
Thtocritus  and  Virgil,  or  to  passages 
of  ihe  ancient  epics,  the  metre  is  un- 
equil  to  the  ^Eneid.  Besides  its  own 
overwhelming  difficulties,  the  same  rea- 
son is  conclusive  against  blank  verse ; 
which  has  yet  never  been  proved  capable 
of  <'.fficient  service  in  rapid  narrative ; 
for  ;he  movement  of  it  in  some  passages 
of  S  hake'speare,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Arnold 
in  1  is  "Lectures,"  is  so  closely  blended 
wit:  i  the  dramatic  character  of  the  poetry 
as  to  render  the  precedent  inapplicable. 
It  "s  possible  Mr.  Tennyson's  recent 
poe:  ns  in  blank  verse  will  be  remembered 
her*  by  some  readers,  and  may  be  held 
.suff  cientto  modify,  or  even  to  annul,  my 
assertion.  The  "Idylls"  and  "Enoch 
Ardon"  are  wonderful  monuments  of 
poe  ic  skill;  they  also  greatly  enlarge 
the  hitherto  known  powers  of  their 
nob  e  metre  ;  in  regard  to  this,  they  seem 
to  n  e  to  make  the  third  step  in  a  course, 
the  previous  steps  of  which  were  taken 
by  Shakespeare  and  by  Milton ;  like 
Terpaiider  of  old,  Mr.  Tennyson  may  be 
said,  by  what  he  has  done  for  blank 
vers  o  in  these  poems,  to  have  added  a 
new  string  to  the  lyre  of  the  English 
muses.  The  metre,  in  his  hands,  has 
all  he  sweetness,  sonority,  weight,  and 


variety  required  for  the  purpose  to  which 
he  sets  it ;  the  style  is  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  the  thought ;  like  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  it  is  ready  almost  at  a 
thought  to  put  forth  all  the  paces  which 
the  rider  calls  for ;  but  for  rapidity,  in 
the  sense  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  Scott  or 
Byron,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  very  rarely 
if  ever  called  upon  it.  The  following 
passage  from  "  Guinevere  "  seems  to  me 
one  of  those  where  the  time  is  meant 
to  move  most  quickly — 

Next  morning,  while  he  passed  the  dim-lit 

woods, 

Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy, 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside  flower, 
That  shook  beneath  them,  as  the  thistle 

shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the 

seed  : 

And  still  at  evenings,  on  before  his  horse 
The  nickering  fairy-circle  wheel'd  and  broke 
Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  wheel'd  and 

broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life  : — 

And  all  the  verse  also  !  Yet  I  think  we 
do  not  find  in  it  anything  of  the  pecu- 
liar vital  vivacity,  like  the  waves  when 
they  roll  quickly  in  under  an  inshore 
breeze,  that  marks  the  rapid  passages 
which  fill  so  much  of  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
or  of  that  longer  though  still  energetic- 
ally moving  billow  which  is  conspicuous 
in  the  yEneid. 

After  the  rhymed  stanza,  and  the 
ten- syllabled  verse,  rhymed  or  un- 
rhymed,  English  metre,  properly  speak- 
ing, offers  few  resources ;  for  forms  like 
the  unrhymed,  irregular  verse  of  "  Tha- 
laba,"  however  advantageous  for  occa- 
sional use,  when  employed  at  length, 
soon  fail  to  produce  the  effect  of  poetry 
to  the  ear.  Prose  apart,  there  remain, 
then,  but  two  vehicles  for  a  readable 
translation — some  metre  like  Scott's, 
rhymed  but  irregular,  or  the  real  hexa- 
meter, which  unquestionably,  could  we 
have  it,  would  solve  every  difficulty  at 
once,  and  leave  the  matter  no  longer 
open  to  discussion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  hexa- 
meter Mr.  Conington,  however,  takes 
no  notice ;  apparently  because  he  con- 
siders that  we  cannot  have  it.  His 
readers  may  wish  that  he  had  explicitly 
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given  his  judgment  on  the  subject, 
which,  since  the  attractive  and  graceful 
advocacy  of  the  metre  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  complete  Iliad 
in  it  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  has  certainly 
obtained  claims  to  a  respectful  hearing, 
especially  at  a  time  so  fruitful  as  this 
in  translation.  It  is,  however,  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  at  once  the  very  simple 
objection  which  may  have  induced  Mr. 
Conington  to  regard  the  metre  as  inad- 
missible, and  which  to  the  mass  of 
readers,  by  a  true  instinct,  will  probably 
appear  valid  against  its  introduction, 
however  learnedly  or  ingeniously  pleaded 
for.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  so  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  loftier  styles  of 
narrative ;  nothing  so  noble,  so  rapid, 
and  so  varied  as  the  hexameter  in  the 
Greek  ;  it  is  so  decidedly  the  very  thing 
we  want,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it 
should  find  advocates,  or  even  believers  ; 
but,  precisely  because  we  must  write  in 
a  language  which  is  not  Greek,  we  can- 
not have  the  hexameter.  Several  rea- 
sons might  be  shown  why  it  could  be 
transferred  with  difficulty  to  any  modem 
and  poorly-inflected  tongue ;  but  the 
one  fatal  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
hexameter  cannot  be,  in  any  real  sense,- 
truly  written — cannot,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  give  the  impression  of  poetry  for 
more  than  a  few  lines  together, — except 
in  languages  possessing  (over  and  above 
accent)  a  strict  and  recognized  quantity 
for  their  words.  This  quality,  and  this 
alone,  as  the  following  examples  prove 
with  that  amount  of  absoluteness  which 
such  a  matter  admits  of,  can  save  it  from 
rapidly  degenerating  into  formlessness 
or  into  monotony.  The  quantity  will 
be  found  perpetually  to  cross  the  accent, 
or  to  fall-in-with  and  strengthen  it ;  it 
is  this  subtle  play  of  the  two  systems 
which,  like  the  different  vital  forces  in 
the  corporeal  organization,  or,  better,  like 
the  interchange  between  melody  and 
harmony  in  instrumental  music,  gives 
life  to  the  metre.  Take  away  one — as 
accent,  when  a  schoolboy  "  scans  "  a  line, 
or  quantity,  when  a  modern  language  is 
employed — and  the  hexameter  dies.  It 
may  not,  indeed,  be  impossible  for 
English  to  acquire  quantity  in  addition 


to  accent.  There  appear  to  be  some 
grounds  to  believe  that,  the  original 
Latin  metres  were  constructed,  like  our 
own,  on  an  accentual  basis,  and  that  the 
strictly  quantitative  systems  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  were  one  portion  of  that 
Greek  cultivation  which  so  widely,  if 
not  profoundly,  modified  the  Koman 
mind  as  almost  to  conceal  from  us  the 
radical  inferiority  of  the  race.1  And 
we  need  not  go  beyond  the  "experi- 
ments "  of  Mr.  Tennysorf  for  proof  that, 
in  certain  hands,  and  for  a  brief  space, 
a  certain  quantitative  accuracy  may  be 
obtained  in  our  own  language.  NOT, 
considering  the  limitations  and  conven- 
tionalities imposed  by  rhyme,  with  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  an  equivalent 
for  it  except  by  the  Greek  expedient,  is 
it  impossible  that  this  may  be  the  future 
direction  of  our  poetry.  But,  whether 
so  or  not,  all  we  have  to  notice  is,  that 
even  the  first  principles  of  English  quan- 
tity have  not  been  defined ;  the  whole 
work  has  still  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  so  vast  a  change  (espe- 
cially when  it  has  to  struggle  against 
the  prepossessions  created  by  the  richest 
and  most  varied  body  of  verse  belong- 
ing to  any  modern  nation),  can  be 
established  without  very  many  years 
of  effort ;  and  it  will  be  "  far  on  in 
summers  that  we  shall  not  see,"  if  ever, 
that  a  genuine  hexameter  is  ready  for 
the  translator  who  may  give,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  will  then  be  that  of  the 
majority  among  the  civilized  races,  a 
Yirgil  in  the  English  .exactly  repro- 
ducing the  original. 

This  radical  difficulty  has  assuredly 
not  been  met  by  Mr.  Arnold  j  indeed, 

From  this  point  of  view,  (which  I  hope 
may  attract  the  notice  of  better  scholars  than 
myself),  the  accentual  versification  of  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Cornelii,  handed  on  in  the 
short  songs  of  the  Eoman  soldiers  at  the  tri- 
umphs, reappears  in  the  indifference  to  quantity 
exhibited  by  Pentadius  (about  300  A.D.),  or 
Julius  Speratus  (before  the  ninth  century),  and 
establishes  itself  fully  again  in  those  hymns  of 
the  Breviary,  whose  modern  reputation  is  due 
to  qualities  in  which  poetical  merit  has  the 
smallest  share.  Headers  who  are  curious  on 
the  subject  will  find  full  materials  in  the 
"  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus  "  of  Daniel,  and 
Meyer's  interesting  "Anthologia  Latina." 
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li<>  has  given  so  few  words  to  the  point 
when  recommending  the  hexameter  to 
tie  translator  of  Homer,  and  appears  so 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  metrical 
ef  ect  of  the  specimens  which  he  quotes 
from  Dr.  Haw  trey,  that  (in  case  of  so 
careful  and  delicate  a  critic)  one  is 
almost  bound  to  suppose  that  he  does 
not  consider  the  difficulty  radical.  "  I 
"  know  all  that  is  said  against  the  use  of 
"  "aexameters  in  English  poetry,"  he  ob- 
serves, "but  it  comes  only  to  this,  that, 
"  iimong  us,  they  have  not  yet  been  used 
"  on  any  considerable  scale  with  success." 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  comes  to 
a  great  deal  more.  Such  a  phrase  as 
Mr.  Arnold's  might  be  justly  employed 
by  way  of  encouragement  to  pursue  an 
ascertained  track  of  human  activity,  or  a 
career  which  had  halted  half-way  ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  part  with  its  force 
should  success  be  impossible  until  a  very 
difficult  and  doubtful,  preliminary  revo- 
luion  has  been  accomplished.  Where 
tha  wit  of  man  has  long  been  at 
work,  the  inducements  to  a  new  course 
m;  my,  and  the  old  examples  of  that 
course  in  every  one's  hands  and  memo- 
ri<  s,  it  raises  a  presumption  that  the 
course  is  one  "  against  nature,"  if  even 
thv3  first  materials  for  pursuing  it  have 
not  been  collected.  "  Solvitur  ambu- 
"  /ando"  Mr.  Arnold  gaily  proceeds  ; 
"  this  is  an  objection  which  can  best 
"  oe  met  ."  (indeed,  one  hardly  sees 
how  it  can  possibly  be  met  in  any  other 
Wfy)  "  by  producing  good  English  hexa- 
"  meters.  And  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
"  nature  of  the  English  language  why  it 
"  should  not  adapt  itself  to  hexameters 
"  <«  well  as  the  German  language  does  ; 
"  nay,  the  English  language,  from  its 
rapidity,  is  in  itself  better 


*'  .'  uited  than  the  German  for  them." 

•'  As  well  as  the  German  does."  "What 
follows,  in  his  charming  lecture,  is 
mainly  devoted  to  showing  the  fit- 
ness of  the  hexameter  metre  for  the 
rendering  of  Homer  :  a  few  scattered  re- 
marks such  as  "it  is  undeniable  that 
"  in  English  hexameters  we  generally 
"  force  the  quantity  far  too  much  ;  we 
"  rely  on  justification  by  accent  with 
a  a  security  that  is  excessive,"  being 


rather  proofs  that  his  view  of  quantity 
and  that  taken  above  are  altogether  op- 
posed :  that  Mr.  Arnold  discovers  only  a 
difference  in  quality  where  I  discover  a 
difference  in  kind.  I  have  therefore  itali- 
cized the  words  above,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Arnold  would  disagree 
with  me  in  saying  that  in  them  lies  the 
main  force  of  his  argument.  But  I  am 
sure  that  he  and  the  many  who  have  the 
same  honourable  and  elevating  interest 
in  English  poetry  will  concur  with  me 
in  regarding  anything  which  so  power- 
fully affects  the  course  of  it  as  a  matter 
of  real  importance, — as  worthy  of  a 
serious  examination.  The  highest  and 
most  vital  portion  of  that  literature 
which,  as  I  have  said,  will  probably  be 
within  two  centuries  the  literature  of  the 
majority  among  cultivated  men,  would 
be  profoundly  changed, — enlarged  and 
strengthened  for  its  work,  perhaps, 
but  changed  certainly, — by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hellenic  quantitative 
metres.  Unless,  however  these  metres 
can  be  introduced  as  they  were  written, 
— that  is,  with  similar  or  analogous  ob- 
servance of  quantity — they  will  be  hexa- 
meters or  sapphics  to  the  eye  only ;  com- 
pared to  the  veritable  ancient  forms,  they 
can  only  be  what  the  Parthenon  of  the 
Calton  Hill  is  to  the  Parthenon  of  the 
Acropolis  ;  what  the  Venus  of  Gibson  is 
to  the  Venus  of  Melos.  Like  the  illusory 
attempt  to  reproduce  Athenian  architec- 
ture in  England,  these  pseudo-classical 
forms  may  tempt  our  poets  to  waste  of 
time  and  material ;  but  it  is  probable 
they  will  share  the  fate  of  all  similar 
fantastic  and  affected  attempts,  and  alto- 
gether fail  to  establish  themselves  in 
English  poetry.  If  so  thoughtful  a  judge 
as  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  refined  insight 
is  hardly  ever  at  fault,  except  when  he 
quits  literature  for  politics,  or  is  satirical 
upon  his  countrymen,  had  not  advo- 
cated the  English  accentual  hexameter, 
—  which  I  call  hexameter  to  the  eye 
only — not  merely  as  a  legitimate  metre, 
but  as  the  single  one  truly  fit  for  a 
translation  of  Homer,  it  would  not  have 
seemed  needful  to  dwell  upon  this  point, 
or  to  illustrate  it  by  examples.  But,  as 
he  has  appealed  to  the  German  practice 
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as  a  conclusive  instance,  to  the  Germans 
let  us  go  :  and  I  will  first  quote  a  few 
lines  from  that  poem  of  Goethe  which 
Mr.  Arnold  has  mentioned  to  me  as  the 
best  specimen  which  Goethe  left  us  of 
the  modern  accentual,  non -quantitative, 
elegiacs-to-the-eye-only.  It  is  that  lovely- 
lament  (for  lovely  its  wealth  in  poetic 
material  must  ever  make  us  call  it)  on 
the  death  of  a  friend,  named  "  Euphro- 
syne." 

Sieh,  die  Scheidende  zieht  durch  Wald  imd 

graues  Gebirge, 
Sucht  den  wandernden  Mann,  ach !  in  der 

Feme  noch  auf ; 
Sucht  den  Lehrer,  den  Freund,  den  Vater, 

blicket  noch  einmal 
Nach    dem    leichten    Geriist    irdischer 

Freuden  zuriick. 
Lass  mich  der  Tage  gedenken,  da  mieh,  das 

Kind,  du  dem  Spiele 
Jener  taiischenden  Kunst  reizender  Musen 

geweiht. 
Lass  mich  der  Stunde  gedenken,  und  jenes 

kleineren  Umstands. 

Ach,  wer  raft  nicht  so  gern  Unwieder- 
bringliches  an ! 

I  select  the  "Euphrosyne"  as  Goethe's 
most  perfect  specimen  in  this  style  ;  it 
is  probable  that  the  German  language 
cannot  do  better  than  Goethe  at  his 
best;  and  the  lines  above  have  been 
chosen  as  the  most  beautiful  passage 
in  the  poem ;  yet,  even  without  appeal- 
ing to  our  recollection  of  the  Greek, 
what  a  number  of  cacophonous  and 
clumsy  transitions  do  these  eight  verses 
—only  eight — present !  What  a  hob- 
ble have  we  to  make  before  we  can  get 
over  (if  we  ever  can)  the  wandernden 
Mann  ach  in  der  Feme  noch  auf; 
blicket  noch  einmal :  Freuden  zuruck : 
gedenken  da  mich  das  Kind,  du  dem 
Spiele :  Musen  geiveiht :  and  then,  just 
where  exquisiteness  of  sound  was  most 
called  for,  the  shocking  Ach,  wer  ruft 
nicht  so  gern  .  .  . 

Rumble  his  bones  over  the  stones 

]S"o,  this  will  not  do ;  never  will  do  ! 
I  had  meant  to  give  another  specimen 
from  the  "Hermann  and  Dorothea;" 
but  one  example  of  the  style  may  be 
sufficient.  Let  us  dismiss  the  dis- 
sonances into  which  even  Goethe  could 
be  led  by  a  pseudo-classical  theory,  and 


interpose  a  little  ease  in  the  form  of  a 
few  genuine  elegiacs  ;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Tibullus'  picture  of  the  girl's 
evening  under  her  nurse's  care — 

Haec  tibi  fabellas  referat  positaque  lucerna 
deducat  plena  stamina  longa  colo  ; 
at  circa  gravibus  pensis  adfixa  puella 
paullatim  somno  fessa  remittat  opus. 
Turn  veniam  subito,  nee  quisquam  mint: it 

ante, 

sed  videar  caelo  missus  adesse  tibi : 
tune  mihi,  qualis  eris,  longos  turbata  capillos, 
obvia  nudato,  Delia,  curre  pede ! 

These  lines  are  of  course  inferior  to 
what  I  might  have  quoted  from  Theo- 
critus, by  the  whole  inferiority  of  the 
Latin  as  an  instrument  of  expression 
to  the  Greek ;  yet  even  a  reader  who 
cannot  follow  their  sense  will  feel  the 
amazing  difference  in  sweetness  and 
fluency  between  Tibullus'  rhythm  and 
Goethe's ;  difference  not  of  degree  but 
of  kind;  the  difference,  in  a  word, 
between  a  language  used  according  to 
its  own  inner  laws  and  one  used  in 
opposition  to  them.  We  can  hardly  lay 
too  much  stress  on  this  point.  Take 
Goethe  in  another  elegy,  when  he 
writes  accentual  lines,  with  their  natural 
complement  of  rhyme,  and  one  will 
neither  miss  sufficient  sweetness  nor 
that  Shakespearian  quality  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  once  noticed  to  me  as  trace- 
able in  this  noble  hymn  of  passion. 
In  the  two  stanzas  quoted  the  presence 
and  the  absence  of  the  beloved  are 
contrasted — 

So  warst  du  denn  im  Paradies  empfangen, 
Als  warst  du  werth  des  ewig  schonen  Lebens; 
Dir  blieb  kein  "Wunsch,  kein  Hoffen,  kein 

Verlangen, 

Hier  war  das  Ziel  des  innigsten  Bestrebens  • 
Und  in  dem  Anschaun  dieses  einzig  Schonen 
Versiegte  gleich   der  Quell  sehnsuchtiger. 
Thranen. 

Nun  bin  ich  fern  !  Der  jetzigen  Minute 
Was  ziemt  denn  der  i  Ich  wiisst'  es  nicht  zu 

sagen ; 

Sie  bietet  mir  ztirn  Schonen  manches  Gute, 
Das  lastet  nur,  ich  muss"  mich   ihm  ent- 

schlagen  : 
Mich    treibt    unmer    em    unbezwinglich 

Sehnen ; 
Da    bleibt    kein    Hath    als    granzenlose 

Thranen. 

Compare  this  with  the  passages  from 
"Euphrosyne"  and  from  Tibullus  :  here 
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\  "0  have  the  far  greater  poet  working  no 
longer  against  the  laws  of  his  art,  but 
vith  them ;  and  at  once  his  general 
superiority  asserts  itself.  The  strain 
ve  hear  is  in  a  higher  mood  than  the 
lovely  playfulness  of  the  "Delia:"  harsh 
as  the  German  language  is  in  quality 
CDmpared  with  the  Greek,  like  pudding- 
S3one  against  Carrara  marble  (we  will 
complete  the  contrast  shortly),  the  per- 
fect congruity  between  words  and  feel- 
ing, sense  and  sound,  which  Goethe's 
art  or  inspiration  has  effected  in  the 
"  Elegy,"  satisfies  the  mind  and  satu- 
rates it  with  pleasure  ;  it  reminds  us  of 
Keats,  with  his  "  music  groaning  like  a 
god  in  pain  : "  it  is,  in  short,  the  lawful 
instrument,  touched  by  the  great  master. 
Ls  not  this  what  poetry  should  be  to 

U}? 

I  have   dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
this  point,  because,  if  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocate  for  the  English  (accentual) 
Ii3xameter  advances   as  his  main  and 
sufficient  reason  that  there  is  no  cause 
why  English  should  not  adapt  itself  to 
tKat  metre  as  well  as  the  German  does, 
it   is   desirable   to  show   how   far  the 
Gsrman,  in  the  best  pieces  of  its  best 
m  aster,  does  really  adapt  itself.   Goethe's 
success  in   it  certainly  appears   to  me 
n<;t    one    atom    better   (as    a   metrical 
experiment)   than    Southey's  or  Long- 
fellow's, Clough's  or  Swinburne's  :  the 
different  degrees  of  natural   ability  in 
the  men  seem  to  count  for  nothing  in 
tie     rhythmical    result;    and    this    is 
e?  actly  what  we  must  find,  if  one  and 
aL  are  working  against  the  fundamental 
la  ,?s  of  their  art.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
h;  d  Titian  modelled  one  of  his  pictures 
in  coloured  relief,  the  work  would  have 
be  an  nothing  better  than  an  unpleasing 
ci]  riosity :   real  artists  rarely   try  such 
tricks ;    they    find     their     art,    when 
pi.rsued  in  its  most  legitimate  manner, 
qi  ite  sufficient  to  engross  them ;  and 
th-3  number  of  poems  written  in  pseudo- 
cli  ssical  forms  by  Goethe  and  his  con- 
temporaries is  one  of  the  points  which 
give  some  colour  to  the  criticism  made 
upon  the  German  literature  of  their  time, 
th  it  it    "belongs    to   an   Alexandrian 
ep-xjh."      But   Mr.   Arnold  assures   us 


that,  well  as  the  German  adapts  itself 
to  hexameters,  the  English,  "  from  its 
"  greater  rapidity,  is  in  itself  better 
"  suited  for  them."  Let  me,  there- 
fore, take  an  English  specimen  or  two  ; 
which,  that  Mr.  Arnold's  view  may  be 
presented  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
shall  be  selected  from  his  own  picked 
examples — nay,  from  those  which  he 
has  himself,  with  courage  worthy  of  a 
sounder  cause,  contributed  in  support  of 
his  argument : — 

Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed 

sons  of  Achaia  ; 
Known  to  me  well  are  the  faces  of  all ;  their 

names  I  remember ; 
Two,  two  only  remain,  whom  I  see  not 

among  the  commanders, 
Castor  fleet  in  the  car ;  Polydeukes  brave 

with  the  cestus — 
Own  dear  brethren  of  mine — one  parent 

loved  us  as  infants. 

Mr.  Arnold  remarks,  on  these  lines, 
that  "  Dr.  Hawtrey's  version  is  suffused 
"  with  a  pensive  grace  which  is,  per- 
"  haps,  rather  more  Virgilian  than 
"  Homeric ;  still  it  is  the  one  version 
"  of  any  "part  of  the  Iliad  which  in 
"  some  degree  reproduces  for  me  the 
"  original  effect  of  Homer  :  it  is  the 
"  test,  and  it  is  in  hexameters." 

I  am  presently  going  to  be  cruel 
enough  to  transcribe  the  "  original 
effect"  which  Mr.  Arnold  finds  here 
at  least  so  far  reproduced  as  to  make 
him  the  advocate  for  the  employment 
of  this  metre,  that  the  reader  may 
decide  whether  it  is  more  truly  there 
(rhythmically)  than  the  effect  of  Ti- 
bullus'  elegiacs  is  in  Goethe's.  But  I 
quote  first  a  specimen  of  the  lecturer's 
own  accentual  hexameter  : — 

So  shone  forth,  in  front  of  Troy,  by  the  bed 

of  Xanthus, 
Between  that  and  the  ships,  the  Trojans' 

numerous  fires. 
In  the  plain  there  were  kindled  a  thousand 

fires  :  by  each  one 
There  sate  fifty  men,  in  the  ruddy  light  of 

the  fire ; 
By  their  chariots    stood   the  steeds,   and 

champ' d  the  white  barley 
While  their  masters  sate  by  the  fire,  and 

waited  for  Morning. 

Now,  in  comparing  these  typical  ex- 
amples   of    hexameter-to-the-eye    witlj 
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those  of  hexameter-to-the-ear,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  whilst  Goethe's  lines 
offend  one  most  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  metre  is  made  to  convert  harsh  and 
heavy  monosyllables,  as  long  as  long  can 
be,  into  what  we  are  to  take  for  the  easy 
gliding  of  the  dactyl  (as  his  kind  du 
dem  Spiele,  and  ruft  niclit  so  gem), 
Dr.  Havvtrey's  are  equally  vitiated  by 
consisting  of  little  except  the  dactylic 
cadence,  which  makes  them,  in  the  long 
run,  as  tripping  and  trivial  (in  metrical 
effect)  as  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline" — • 
"  a  false  gallop  of  verse,"  as  Touch- 
stone said  ;  not  by  any  means  the  noble 
rapidity  of  Homer.  Nor  can  this  be 
avoided  in  a  language  like  our  own, 
which  accent  has  ruled  for  five  hundred 
years ;  we  are  hardly  capable  of  dwell- 
ing on  the  second  syllable  of  our 
words  so  as  to  produce  a  spondee ;  we 
do  not  grow  the  thing :  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  Dr.  Hawtrey  reaches  a 
"  dark-eyed  "  or  a  "  Two,  two  "  (which 
may  pass  in  a  way  as  real  spondees), 
and  we  feel  at  once  that  these  have 
been  reached  by  a  great  exercise  of 
tasteful  ingenuity ;  the  non-classical 
reader  who  looks  for  nothing  but  accent, 
probably  dances  over  them  without  notice, 
even  if  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
recognize  that  the  lines  have  a  definite 
metre  at  all.  Mr.  Arnold  is  alive  to 
this  defect ;  he  probably  is  also  aware 
that  a  series  of  dactyls  (""**  |  ~ww)  in 
English  (owing  to  the  general  run  of 
•our  accent),  is  practically  read  into  a 
metre  of  totally  different  effect,  the 
anapaestic  (wy~  |  "y~);  and  he  hence  tried 
to  force  his  own  accentual  spondees  more 
largely  into  the  verse.  But  through  the 
impossibility  of  extemporizing  a  system 
of  quantity  out  of  materials  that  take 
their  form  and  pressure  from  accent,  his 
hexameter,  though  by  a  kind  of  optical 
illusion  (if  he  will  allow  me  the  phrase), 
more  like  the  genuine  hexameter,  in 
reality  reads  even  less  like  it  (to  my  ear) 
than  Dr.  Hawtrey's,  because  it  reads  less 
like  a  definite  metre  at  all.  We  are 
expected  to  pronounce,  unless  a  spon- 
daic termination  be  intended, — (and  the 
fact  that  here  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Arnold's 
own  scansion  is  subject  to  a  doubt,  in 


itself  demonstrates  the  nullity  of  his 
metre),  — 

Sd  shone  |  forth,  in  |  front  of  |  Troy,  by  [ 
the  bed  of  |  Xanthus  : 

whilst  not  only  to  the  non-classical  reader, 
but  to  the  reader  who  is  in  the  secret  of 
the  metre  intended,  the  line  would  more 
naturally  run  — 

So  sh<5ne  forth,  |  in  front  of  Tr<5y,  1  by  the 
bed  |  of  Xanthus: 

where,  except  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  words,  one  would  in  fact  hardly 
recognize  that  we  were  not,  like  M. 
Jourdain,  speaking  prose  without  know- 
ing it.  Between  \  thdt  and  the  \  ships  is 
similarly  inverted  in  accentual  quantity  ; 
we  have  to  scan  the  line  as  we  go  to 
escape  the  Between  that  \  and  the  shifts 
which  the  "natural  man"  can  hardly 
avoid,  all  the  chairs  of  poetry  in  Europe 
notwithstanding.  Numerous  fires,  where 
one  must  compel  into  a  marked  dis- 
syllable a  word  which  is  barely  more  than 
monosyllabic,  as  we  presently  have  to 
read  chariots  into  a  full  dactyl  :  In  the 
plain,  There  sate,  accent  again  inverted 
that  short  words  may  be  prosodized  into 
long  .  .  .  Well  !  if  writers  so  accom- 
plished in  verse  and  in  Greek  as  Dr. 
Hawtrey  and  Mr.  Arnold  cannot  give  us 
a  more  genuine  or  readable  metre  than 
this,  I  fear  the  cause  of  the  accentual 
hexameter  must  be  considered  as  in  diffi- 
culties. And  if  now  we  hear  Rome 
speak  —  much  more  Greece  —  may  we  not 
regard  that  cause  as  definitely  over  1  — 

Continue  ventis  surgentibus,  aut  freta  ponti 
incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis 
montibus    audiri    fragor  :    aut   resonantia 

longe 
littora  misceri,  et  nemorum   increbrescere 

murmur. 
Is 

Clearly  the  rest  I  behold  of  the  dark-eyed 
sons  of  Achaia, 

more  like  this  than  like  Homer  ? 


5'    &\\ovs 


6p£    eAi/co>7raj 


ovj  KSV  eu  yvoi-riv,  Kal  Totvo/j.a  iav6r)ffaifj.r]v' 
Soici)  8'  ov  Svvaju.a.1  t'Seetv  /cocr/x?7Tope  Xauv, 
KatTTopa  0'  iTr7r6Safj.o^,  Kal  TTV£  dyaBbv  Ho\v* 


,  TU>  p.oi  pia  yei 
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Or,  if  Homer  "be  so  high  that,  like 
Shakespeare,  he  must  be  looked  to  rather 
as  a  star  than  as  a  beacon,  take  the 
netre,  lastly,  in  late  hands  and  an  arti- 
f  cial  literary  period,  and  ask  whether 
any  of  these  accentual  hexameters  are  one 
degree  nearer  the  Theocritean  rhythm 
tiian  they  are  to  the  deep-sea  music  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  Georgics  ? 

'AAA*   d(pLKev  rb  iror'   a^u/tf,  /col    c£e?s  ovSev 
' 
8e    QaXaffffav    eo   TTOT! 


9  e/ul»/  T&V  VVKTO.  8ta£e?s.     ' 
*vr\  Sdtyvat  TTjvet,  fvrl  paSival  KVTrdpia'a'oi, 
€vr\  /ieAas  Kicrffhs,  eVr'  afiireXos  a  yXvHVKapiros* 
evrl  tyvxpbv  vSoop,  r6  p.oi  6  TroAt/SeVSpeos  A-faya 
Aeu/cas  £K  xL^as)  ^or'bv  apfipAffiov,  irpo'ir)Tt. 
T(r    icaV    TcovSe    Od\a<r(rav    ex6"'    ^    Ki>[j.a.Q' 
eAotro  ; 

Alas  !  this  is  surely  quite  another 
music  from  that  which  even  Goethe  has 
given  us  ;  we  could  almost  worship  the 
poet  who  can  sing  with  so  exquisite  an 
instrument;  we  are  ready  to  say  with 
Endymion— 

By  thee  will  I  sit  ' 
For  ever  :  let  our  fate  stop  here  ! 

and  we  feel  it  would  be  inhuman  to  set 
once  more  the  performance  of  our  English 
friends  against  that  original  for  which 
(putting  Mr.  Arnold's  argument  at  the 
lowest,  the  most  modest,  point  of  ur- 
gency) he  would  fain  persuade  us  that 
he,  has  produced  a  fair,  a  moderate,  an 
endurable  substitute. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  had  to  quote  so 
mach  Greek  ;  but,  when  Greek  metres 
ar«3  in  question,  it  would  have  been  only 
beating  the  air,  and  unjust  to  the  ac- 
complished critic  towards  whom  I  regret 
here  to  find  myself  in  antagonism,  not 
to  confront  the  accentual  hexameter 
with  the  quantitative.  Absolutely  base- 
less as  his  theory  —  nay,  even  injurious 
as  a  radically  wrong  direction  given  to 
ou  P  poetry  by  one  of  its  very  few  autho- 
ritative  judges  —  must,  however,  seem 
to  me,  when  we  look  at  it  as  a  real  ap- 
proximation to  Homer  or  Virgil,  it  is 
veiy  unlikely  that  Mr.  Arnold  would 
have  brought  it  forward  without  what 
at  least  seemed  to  him  a  powerful 
reason  ;  and  such  a  reason  may  accord- 


ingly be  found  in  his  "  Lectures." 
Upon  various  grounds  (most  of  which 
have  been  here  noticed),  he  holds  the 
proper  English  metres  severally  inap- 
plicable to  a  satisfactory  translation  of 
Homer.  But  what  is  a  satisfactory 
translation  ?  "  It  is  disputed,"  he  very 
justly  begins  by  saying,  "  what  aim  a 
"  translator  should  propose  to  himself 
"  in  dealing  with  his  original."  Several 
such  aims  are  then  discussed,  and  dis- 
missed with  the  remark,  that  "my  one 
"  object  is  to  give  practical  advice  to  a 
"  translator ;  and  I  shall  not  the  least 
"  concern  myself  with  theories  of  trans- 
"  lation  as  such."  I  fail  to  perceive 
how  "  theories  "  here  differ  from  "  aims," 
and  suppose  that  the  last  sentence 
quoted  may  be  intended  as  a  concession 
*to  the  "  practical  "  spirit  of  the  age ; 
anyhow,  Mr.  Arnold  presently  prescribes 
the  aim  which  he  thinks  the  translator 
should  work  towards — defining  it  thus  : 
— "  Let  him  ask  how  his  work  affects 
"  those  who  both  know  Greek,  and  can 
"  appreciate  poetry."  This  Mr.  Arnold 
considers  a  clear  and  practical  piece  of 
advice  ;"this  is  an  unambiguous  tribu- 
nal ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  such 
judges — the  late  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Jowett, 
of  Balliol,  being  named  as  examples — 
that  he  proceeds  to  elect  the  English 
hexameter  as  the  sole  admissible  metre ; 
— with  what  results  we  have  just  seen. 
Now  I  am  sure  that  even  Mr.  Arnold 
cannot  think  with  more  reverence  than 
I  do  of  the  eminent  friends  above 
named,  nor  esteem  their  judgment  more 
highly.  But — unless  we  suppose  that  the 
translator  is  to  have  the  same  privilege 
of  friendship,  and  that  the  judges  would 
be  willing  to  exercise  it  in  his  favour 
upon  the  manuscript  laid  before  them 
— I  am  unable  to  see  how  he  can  find 
any  practical  assistance  from  the  tribu- 
nal. To  ask  oneself  what  Professor , 

or  Mr. is  likely  to  think  of  the 

translation  upon  one's  writing-table, 
appears  to  me  just  as  unmeaning  a  ques- 
tion as  that  which  Mr.  Arnold  may  have 
heard  often  raised  at  Oxford  ten  years 
ago,  whilst  the  college  statutes  were 
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being    reformed, — "What   would    our 
founder,"  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  "  have  thought  of  allowing  an 
Australian  to  compete  for  a  fellowship ]" 
Every  one  knows  that  such  questions 
are  simply  (though  most  honestly)  put 
in  order  that  the  inaudible  and  inaces- 
sible  tribunal  may  give  a  reply  which 
shall  echo  the  inquirer's  own  preposses- 
sion.    "  By  confining  the  fellowship  to 
"  persons  born  in  Rutlandshire  he  cer- 
"  tainly   intended   to   exclude   persons 
"  born   in  Victoria."     May  I   be  per- 
mitted to  conjecture  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
ingeniously-framed  court  of  appeal,  by 
the  nature  of  tilings,  can  only  have  been 
evoked  by  him  in  a  similar   manner? 
Can  we  not  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
Dr.  Hawtrey  (were  he   still  spared  to 
English    scholarship),    Dr.    Thompson,* 
and  Mr.  Jowett,  would  avow  themselves 
equally   compliant   towards   the  metre 
in  which  the  picture  of  the  Trojans  in 
camp  has  been  rendered?     Might   we 
not,  with  equal  ease  (if  they  will  excuse 
a  similar  license  of  conjecture)  imagine 
these  excellent  judges  saying,  "  At  least 
give    us    an   English  translation  in   a 
genuine  native  rhythm ;   spare  us  the 
jolts  of  the   German  hexameter,  or  the 
jig  of  the  English ;  we  find  both  equally 
wearisome  and  anti-poetical ;  the  greater 
our  familiarity  with  the  ancient  metre 
(if  you  will  have  it  so),  the  less  can  we 
endure   this  caricature  of  its  external 
form,  this  letter  without  the  spirit  of 
antiquity.     The  writer  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine  has  urged  some  strong  argu- 
ments against  your  theory  ;  we  are  not 
sure  whether  he  has  not  disposed  of  it. 
And  why,"  we  may  even  fancy  them 


going  on,  "select  scholars  as  the  ultimate 
tribunal  ?      It   is   true   that   they   can 
judge  of  the  fidelity  shown ;  but  this  is 
only  saying   in   another  way  that  the 
translation    should    be   accurate,    upon 
which  every  one  is  agreed.     Like  any 
other  artist,  like  the  poet  himself,  the 
translator  writes  for  the  general  public  j 
scholars  can  read  the  original  for  them- 
selves :  the   great  object  is,  to  attract 
those  who  wish  to  know,  or  would  be 
the  better  for   knowing,  something  of 
the  Iliad  or  the  ^Eneid.     We  are  all 
at   one  about  fidelity ;  to  be  pedantic, 
dull,  or  aifected  are  the  deadly  sins  in  a 
translator  ;  the  end  of  ends  in  poetry  is 
pleasure  ;  make  your  version  attractive ; 
give  English  people  a  readable  Homer." 
The   reader  will   see  that,  following 
Mr.  Arnold's  example,  I  also  have  made 
a  reference  to  his  tribunal,  and  that  now 
the  judges,    naturally  enough  (though 
quite   without   consciousness   on   their 
part),  return  an  answer  conformable  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  present  writer. 
Seriously,  in  the  words  above,  I  have 
briefly  stated  the  aim  which  it  seems  to 
me  the  translator  from  the    Greek  or 
Latin   poetry  should   in   general   keep 
before  him.  To  produce  a  version  which 
shall  interest  those  who  cannot  read  the 
original  at  all,  or  cannot  read  it  with 
pleasure,  and  which,  shall  at  the  same 
time  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  faith- 
fulness  maintainable   under    this   con- 
dition, appears  to  me  that  aim.     How 
far  Mr.  Conington  has  attained  it,  with 
a  few  words  upon  the  importance  of  it 
when  attained,  is  left  for  our  further 
consideration. 
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BURTONS,      ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

MRS.  MORGAN. 

I  3ELIEVE  that  Mr.  Betts,  in  his  igno- 
raice,  actually  thought  that  Arthur's 
work  at  St..  Mary's  would  be  lighter  than 
thf  t  at  Balliol .  It  is  impossible  that 
Arimr  could  have  thought  so,  but  he 
may  have  thought  that  some  change  in 
the  form  of  his  eager  activity  would 
am  rant  to  a  kind  of  rest :  for  of  rest, 
corsisting  of  actual  quiescence,  he  was 
utt  irly  incapable.  It  was  known  to  but 
very  few,  of  whom  his  father  was  one, 
that  on  several  occasions  he  had  fainted. 
The  first  doctor  he  had  consulted  on 
thifc  alarming  sympton,  had  spoken  so 
very  gravely  of  the  symptoms  that  he 
had  found  it  necessary  at  last  to  tell 
his  father,  which  he  did  the  day  before 
James  arrived  at  Silcote.  Another 
doctor,  however,  had  given  a  more 
cheoring  account ;  there  had  been  no 
reci  rrence  of  the  symptoms ;  and  here 
he  ~vas  fairly  installed  lord  and  master 
of  tie  new  regime. 

His  buildings  were  not  quite  finished, 
but  his  boys  were  due.  He  had  been 
thre  e  days  there,  and  in  those  three  days 
thei  e  had  been  some  fifty  waking  hours : 
and.  in  that  time,  if  Arthur  had  evolved 
from  his  steam-engine  brain  one  scheme 
for  i  laking  matters  better,  he  had  evolved 
fifty  :  one  an  hour  certainly.  He  was 
a  liitle  anxious  about  his  appearance; 
the  glass  told  him  that  he  looked 
youi  iger  than  a  great  many  schoolboys. 
He  found  himself,  therefore,  uncom- 
mon ly  apt  to  stand  on  his  dignity  this 
evecing  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  show 
off  en  except  poor  Algy,  and  he  was  no 
use.  Any  one  could  bully  him. 

However,  he  walked  across  the  moon- 
lit quadrangle  to  his  brother's  house. 


It  was  a  pleasant  house,  opening  out  of 
the  cloisters,  and  looking  down  on  the 
lake.  The  children  were  in  bed.  He 
found  his  brother  reading  in  his  hand- 
some crimson-furnished  study.  He 
was  glad  to  see  his  dear  old  friend  so 
well-housed  and  comfortable  after  his 
troubles ;  and  he  said — 

"  How  do  you  think  'you  shall  like 
this  new  life,  Algernon  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 

This  was  scarcely  encouraging.  His 
brother  did  not  seem  inclined  for  talk- 
ing. It  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
as  well  go  and  see  how  the  matron  was 
getting  on;  and  so  he  went  towards 
the  dormitory,  where  he  expected  to 
find  her  busy.  There  was  a  light  in 
one  of  the  sixth-form  studies,  'and  he 
directed  his  feet  that  way.  "  I  wonder 
where  she  is,  and  what  she  is  like,"  he 
asked  himself.  "  By  the  bye,  they  say 
that  she  is  something  very  superior." 

Here  she  was  at  last,  putting  one  of 
the  sixth-form  boys'  studies  tidy :  a  most 
remarkable-looking  woman  indeed.  As 
Arthur  saw  the  face,  it  was  the  face  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  beautiful :  a 
very  powerful  and  resolute  face  even 
now.  She  was  quite  grey,  and  wore 
her  hair  banded  back  into  a  knot 
behind.  Her  dress  was  grey,  of  a  some- 
what superior  texture,  and  she  wore 
a  long  grey  shawl,  which  nearly  covered 
everything,  pinned  close  up  to  her 
throat ;  hair,  shawl,  and  gown  all  nearly 
the  same  colour.  She  had  no  orna- 
ments about  her  except  a  white  cross, 
which  hung  at  her  side ;  and  Arthur, 
seeing  a  lady  before  him,  immediately 
took  off  his  cap,  and  made  his  best' 
bow  :  all  the  schoolmasterism  knocked 
out  of  him  at  once.  She  crossed  her 
arms  on  her  bosom,  and  bowed  reve- 
.rently  :  and  then  they  began  to  talk. 
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"  You  seem  perfect  mistress  of  your 
duty,  Mrs.  Morgan." 

"I  have  been  carefully  trained  to 
it,  and,  being  naturally  clever,  I  have 
mastered  it." 

"  You  will  give  great  satisfaction 
here,  I  see." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall.  I  mean  to  do  so." 

This  was  not  said  with  the  slightest 
approach  to  flippancy,  but  there  was  a 
tamed  and  deliberated  boldness  in  her 
way  of  speaking,  to  which  Arthur 
applied  in  his  own  mind  the  epithet 
"splendid." 

"  I  hope  we  shall  work  well  together, 
Mrs.  Morgan.  I  am  rather  apt  to  be 
fidgety  and  exacting,  but  I  will  try 
not  to  be  so  with  one  so  evidently 
skilled  in  detail  as  yourself." 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
work  well  together,  sir.  I  intend  that 
we  should.  Your  boys  are  due  to- 
morrow morning.  At  what  time  do 
you  think  1 " 

"All  hours,  Mrs.  Morgan.  Up  to 
chapel  time  at  nine  in  the  evening." 

"  Those  who  come  from  close  by  are 
the  first,  of  course  ;  and  those  from 
longer  distances  the  latest  ? " 

"No.  I  should  say  rather  the  re- 
verse. But  you  -cannot  tell.  I  am 
only  judging  from  Oxford.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ? " 

"  Nothing ;  thank  you  very  much. 
There  are  one  or  two  matters  of  detail 
I  wish  mended  :  would  it  be  your  place 
to  mention  them  to  the  Board,  or  mine? " 

"Yours,  certainly." 

"I  shall  have  to  appear  before  the 
Board,  then  ? " 

"  Of  course,  if  you  have  any  report  to 
make.  And  now,  good-night.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  had  a 
pleasant  surprise  \  " 

"  And  I  also,"  she  said,  with  a  very 
pleasant,  honest  smile.  "  May  I  ask 
one  question  more.  Do  you  keep  the 
chapel  door  open  ? " 

"  I  will  be  most  careful  to  do  so.  It 
was  always  my  intention  to  do  so.  By 
the  bye,  have  you  found  your  way  there 
yet?" 

"I  am  never  long  in  doing  that," 
she  said.  "  And  now,  good-night." 


She  had  to  light  him  down  some- 
stairs ;  and,  when  he  saw  her  last,  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  the 
light  was  strong  on  her  face  and  hair. 
What  with  her  grey  hair  and  grey 
clothes,  she  seemed,  as  she  bent  her 
head  towards  him,  to  be  dressed  in  a 
radiance  of  silver.  Waking  up  once  or 
twice,  he  thought  of  her  in  the  chapel, 
and  how  very  little  he  should  like  to 
stand  in  some  dark  corner  and  see  her 
come  sliding  silently  towards  him  in 
the  moonlight. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  chapel  or  to 
prayer  that  she  betook  herself  that 
night.  She  had  prayed  over  this  matter 
long  enough,  and  now  began  to  doubt 
whether  she  would  wish  her  prayers 
answered  or  not.  "I  have  prayea  so 
earnestly  that  he  should  not  recognise 
me.  Aiid  yet,  if  he  does  not " 

Up  and  down,  hour  after  hour,  be- 
tween the  two  long  lines  of  white  beds, 
went  the  grey,  ghost-like  figure,  passing 
from  band  to  band  of  bright  moonlight 
which  was  thrown  from  the  long  Gothic 
windows  across  the  dormitory.  Arthur 
had  thought  of  her  as  an  awful  figure  to 
meet  sliding  along  the  midnight  aisles 
of  the  chapel.  Had  he  seen  her  now, 
as  she  paced  up  and  down,  with  her 
silver-grey  hair  flashing  in  the  moon- 
light as  she  passed  each  window,  and 
her  whole  figure  becoming  black  as  she 
passed  the  alternating  shadows,  he 
would  have  thought  her  more  awful 
still.  Up  and  down  nearly  all  night, 
with  the  sleeping  world  around  her. 
Incapable  of  prayer  now,  for  she  was 
half  wishing  that  the  constant  prayer 
of  the  last  three  months  might  be  unan- 
swered. The  High  Church  folks  had 
tamed  her  wonderfully,  and  there  was 
no  exclamation,  no  gesticulation.  But 
no  system  of  religion,  of  which  I  have 
heard,  has  any  rule  against  a  woman's 
walking  swiftly  up  and  down  all  night, 
with  a  whole  world  of  loving  and  long- 
ing in  her  heart,  unable  for  the  time  to 
pray,  unless  it  were  to  pray  that  her 
prayers  might  not  be  answered. 

So  for  the  night.  The  morrow  found 
her  seated  in  her  room,  at  her  duties, 
directing  her  maidens,  cool,  calm,  cheer- 
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ful,  business-like;  with,  piles  of  tlie  boys' 
linen  around  her.  It  was  buttons  and 
needles  and  thread  now  ;  and  kindly 
religious  talk,  and  sensible  advice  to 
the  demurely-clad  servants  who  were 
assisting  her.  "  A  pleasant  kind  lady," 
said  the  maidens  to  one  another.  "  A 
wonder  to  find  a  real  lady  taking  such 
a  place  as  this."  Yet,  though  she  was 
majestic,  she  was  very  genial ;  and  not 
a  girl  of  them  all  but  felt  that  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  person  the  like  of 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before. 

She  did  not  talk  "  goody  "  to  them  ; 
nothing  of  the  kind.  She  inquired 
about  each  of  them  kindly,  but  not 
obtrusively,  and  somehow  managed  to 
leave  each  of  them  with  the  impression 
that  religion  was  the  principle  to  which 
all  others  must  be  deferred,  without  in 
the  least  degree  thrusting  the  idea  upon 
them. 

She  was  absolutely  inexorable  in 
dets  ils,  they  noticed.  No  missing  button 
could  escape  her  eye.  Yet  she  had  no- 
thing of  the  "Tartar"  in  her,  like  the 
old  goose,  now  pensioned,  Mother 
Berry. 

"  Get  the  new  uniforms  out,  my 
dear/'  she  said  to  the  youngest  maiden, 
"  and  lay  them  in  a  row.  The  boys 
should  begin  to  arrive  soon.  At  what 
time  do  they  generally  begin  to  come  1 " 
Little  thought  the  demure  damsels  what 
a  wild  expectant  woman's  heart  was 
raging  and  beating  beneath  that  solemn 
grey  shawl.  They  were  awed  and  hushed 
by  her  awful  calm  solemnity  :  they  little 
thought  of  the  volcano  within.  If  they 
had,  they  would  have  only  wondered. 
They  were  maidens,  and  knew  not  of 
the  Storge. 

At,  last  the  boys  began  to  arrive,  or, 
to  say  more  truly,  creep  in.  For  the 
first  arrivals  were  two  feeble  little 
orphans,  presentation  boys,  aged  ten 
and  nine,  coming  to  get  their  uniforms  ; 
torn  by  the  inexorable  necessity  of 
poverty  from  their  mother  ;  terrified  at 
everything,  and  coming  here  for  shelter. 
Her  two  long  arms  came  from  beneath 
the  long  grey  shawl,  until  they  formed 
horizontally  a  cross  to  her  body ;  and 
she  said,  "  Come  here,  my  dears,  to  me." 
No.  87.— VOL.  xv. 


And  they  looked  in  her  face,  and  then 
they  crept  to  her,  one  under  each  arm, 
and  were  frightened  no  more. 

Then  others  came,  and  then  more, 
until  her  eye  got  bewildered  with  their 
numbers  and  their  varieties  :  and  her 
ear  got  confused  with  the  wonderful 
differences  of  their  voices ;  she  all  the 
time,  though  doing  her  duty  {steadily 
and  mechanically,  waiting  to  hear  one 
voice;  which,  although  it  must  be 
changed  by  now,  she  thought  she  would 
be  able  to  recognise.  The  other  boys 
came  swarming  in  to  her,  big  and  little, 
in  all  manner  of  moods,  but  the  voice 
she  longed  to  hear  was  dumb  to  her  as 
yet. 

They  were  in  all  moods,  these  boys. 
Some  were  low  in  their  minds,  almost 
to  being  penitential :  there  were  those 
who  were  the  most  inclined  for  tears. 
Others  were  fractious  and  petulant; 
others  facetious  ;  others  from  the  very 
first  riotous.  They  all  looked  at  her 
curiously,  as  though  to  see  how  much 
.  nonsense  she  would  stand  ;  and,  finding 
no  clue  to  the  answer  in  her  calm 
benign  face  and  figure,  began  an  induc- 
tive course  of  experiments,  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  what  her  temper  really 
was,  and  what  stand  she  was  likely  to 
take. 

Though  they  tried  her  hard,  she  was 
perfectly  calm  and  good-humoured. 
The  bolder  spirits  began  dancing  and 
fighting  before  her  very  soon.  Still  she 
took  no  notice  whatever,  only  now  and 
then  quietly  smiled. 

Th«  riot  got  most  fast  and  furious. 
They  whirled  into  her  room  and  out  of 
it  again.  They  fought  one  another  in 
play,  and  rolled  over  and  -  over  on  the 
ground.  They  put  on  their  clean  night- 
gowns over  their  clothes,  and  danced  in 
them,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  a 
mad  aimless  carmagnole,  sometimes 
waltzing  in  pairs,  and  coming  headlong 
over  together.  The  demurest  and  old- 
est of  her  maidens  protested  mildly. 
"  Madam,"  she  said,  "  you  will  never  be 
able  to  manage  them  if  you  allow  them 
this  liberty."  She  said,  "/  will  manage 
them.  I  am  not  here  as  a  disciplinarian. 
Are  boys  not  to  play  ?  Is  the  sun  not 
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to  shine1?     Besides,  girl,  I  am  waiting. 
Leave  them  alone,  girl." 

Waiting,  but  not  much  longer.  There 
was  a  new  noise  in  cloister  and  corridor, 
and  the  burden  of  it  was,  "Here's  old 
Sugden." 

She  could  not  pretend  to  stitch  now. 
She  folded  her  hands  over  her  work,  and 
said  to  herself,  in  prayer,  "  God,  let  it 
be  Thy  way."  And  then  she  sat  and 
looked  at  the  crowd  of  young  faces  and 
young  figures  before  her,  keeping  her 
eyes  towards  the  door. 

A  glorious  Jad,  with  vitality  and 
vigour  in  every  limb,  and  with  youth, 
health,  goodness,  ay,  and  not  a  little 
beauty  too,  in  his  face,  came  hurling  in. 
Their  eyes  met.  She  sat  perfectly  calm, 
praying  silently,  with  her  folded  hands 
clasping  one  another,  painfully.  She  saw 
that,  when  his  eyes  met  hers,  the  ex- 
pression of  them  changed  from  rollicking 
vivacity  to  wonder,  to  admiration,  to 
respect.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  re- 
cognition. Her  prayers  were  answered. 
Her  own  son  did  not  know  her.  It  was 
well. 

It  was  very  well,  save  for  one  ghastly 
spasm  at  the  heart,  which  she  did  not 
allow  to  show  in  her  face.  Yes,  it  was 
very  well. 

"  ISfow,  Mrs.  Morgan,"  he  began,  "you 
must  take  care  to  be  especially  civil  to 
me.  I  am  the  oldest  boy  here,  very 
nearly  ;  and  you  will  follow  me  when  I 
say  that  I  am  a  power-  in  the  place. 
Your  policy  will  be  to  treat  me  with 
peculiar  consideration  and  respect,  and 
never  on  any  account  report  me.  You 
will  be  particular  about  that ;  do  you 
see  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miv.  Morgan, 

"  You  see  I  am  so  clever,  my  dear 
rirs.  Morgan,  and  of  such  a  very  strong 
will,  that  natures  less  gifted  than  mine 
i;LUst  naturally  yield  to  me.  Andphy- 
•u'l'ue  goes  a  long  way,  you  know.  About 
my  personal  appearance  there  can  only 
lie  but  one  opinion,  I  believe.  Have 
ll;e  kindness  to  look  on  me,  Mrs. 
••in,  which  you  don't  seem  inclined 
to  do,  and  see  whether  or  no  I  am  a 
Leauty." 

"  And    indeed   you    are,"    said   the 


mother's  heart  within  her.  The  boy 
had  meant  nothing  whatever  by  what 
he  had  been  saying.  It  was  all  what  he 
would  have  called  "  chaff."  But,  when 
she  turned  her  great  kind  eyes  upon 
his,  and  laughed  low  in  answer,  he  got 
puzzled,  and  began  to  think  he  had  gone 
too  far  in  some  way.  How,  he  could 
not  conceive,  for  she  was  not  angry. 

"  You  don't  niind  my  nonsense,  do 
you  ?  I  forgot  you  were  a  lady.  I  don't 
mean  any  harm.  The  last  matron  was 
not  a  lady,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  mind  your  nonsense,"  said 
she. 

"  You  don't,  eh  ?  Yery  well,  then, 
allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  more  of 
it ;  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  you  don't 
know  your  duties  as  a  matron  in  this 
establishment.  Look  at  the  hay  these 
fellows  are  making  about  your  room, 
and  you  sitting  there  sewing  on  buttons. 
Your  duty  as  matron  is  to  get  into  a 
blind  wax,  to  bounce  out  of  your  chair, 
to  catch  the  first  boy  you  come  across 
(as  it  might  be  me,  you  know)  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  bang  his  head  against 
that  wall,  and  clear  the  room.  The  other 
matron  always  did." 

"  Then,  you  think,"  she  said,  "  that 
I  could  not  do  it  except  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  Not  you  ;  you  don't  know  us." 

"Do  I  not?     Watch  me." 

The  tall  grey  figure  rose  to  its  full 
height,  and  that  attracted  some. '  Her 
voice  made  them  all  quiet  at  once,  from 
curiosity,  if  from  nothing  else.  It  was 
round,  full,  powerful,  and  most  wonder- 
fully audible.  "  My  dear  boys,"  she 
said,  "look  at  me,  and  listen.  I  have 
been  used  to  order,  and  accustomed  to 
have  it  when  I  command  it.  There  has 
been  disorder  enough,  and  I  must  have 
order  now.  You  hear  ?  Go,  and  go 
quickly.  Sugden,  stay  ;  the  rest  go." 

They  went  like  lambs,  and  James 
was  left  alone  with  his  mother. 

"There,  you  see,"  she  said  to  him 
when  they  were  gone ;  "  that  seems 
wonderful  to  you,  does  it  not  ]  If  one 
could  deal  with  all  the  ghastly  disorder 
in  this  world  as  easily  as  I  have  with 
that  little  riot,  why  then,  boy,  the  world 
would  the  sooner  be  ready  for  the  second 
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coning  of  Christ.  For  they  may  set 
tli3  time  of  His  coming  by  stars  and  by 
nrmbers,  but  He  will  never  come  again, 
boy,  until  we,  by  tears  and  by  blood, 
by  life-long  struggles  for  the  good, 
through  ridicule  and  poverty  and  self- 
denial,  have  made  this  world  fit  for  Him. 
Then  He  will  come,  and  we  shall  see 
Him." 

This  was  so  utterly  unlike  anything 
which  James  had  heard  in  sermons,  that 
he  was  a  little  awed.  He  had  a  dim 
idoa  that  it  was  strangely  expressed ; 
but  also  that  it  meant  something.  He 
ha  1  to  speak,  and  he  said — • 
"  You  are  not  angry  with,  me  V1 
She,  with  her  whole  heart  yearning 
for  one  kiss,  angry  with  him  !  If  she 
could  only  make  any  pretext  for  getting 
near  him,  touching  him,  feeling  his 
brc  ath,  putting  her  hand  over  his  hair  ! 
He  w  subtle  and  quick  the  Storge  makes 
a  mere  hen  ;  do  you  think  Mrs.  Morgan- 
Su >den  was  to  be  beaten  1  Not  she. 

"  Your  collar  is  all  frayed,  Sugden," 
sh(  said. 

"  It  is  an  old  shirt,"  said  he. 
"  I  shall  not  have  your  clean  shirt 
ready  before  to-morrow,"  she  said ;  "  and 
yon  can't  go  about  that  figure.     Come 
heio,  and  I  will  set  it  right." 
"Shall  IJeave  it  out?" 
"No,   come   and   have   it   done.      I 
have  too  much  to  think  about" 

tSo  she  got  him  near  her,  and  in  doing 
her  work  would  lay  her  hand  sometimes 
on  his  shoulder.  Close  to  her ;  yet  the 
one  sweet  kiss,  for  which  her  mother's 
soul  thirsted,  as  far  away  as  ever.  The 
wo:'k  was  done;  one  more  little  artifice 
was  left  her  before  he  must  go.  She 
put  her  hand  over  and  through  his 
short  curls,  and  said,  "You  must  have 
your  hair  cut,  'Sugden ;  I  don't  allow 
lon.£  hair." 

l'  It  was  cut  a  fortnight  ago,  ma'am," 
urg  >d  James. 

'•  Then  it  must  be  cut  again  to-mor- 
row," she  answered.  "  Look  here,"  she 
saic :,  drawing  one  gently  out,  "this  lock 
is  n  ucli  too  long.  Now  off,  boy  j  I  have 
mu'.-.li  to  do." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SILCOTE    ESCAPES    PROM    THE     REGION    OF 
BOREDOM — 

IT  got  to  be  terribly  dull  for  the  Squire 
at  Silcotes  that  autumn. 

Betts  was,  of  course,  installed  in  his 
new  lodgings  at  St.  Mary's,  doing  his 
new  duties  at  the  school,  fussing,  ex- 
amining into  everything,  directing,  ad- 
vising those  above  him  in  authority,  and 
bullying  his  inferiors  like  fifty  Bettses. 
Arthur  was  there  likewise,  hard  at  it. 
The  Princess  Avas  supposed  to  be  at 
Silcote,  but  was  mostly  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  her  only  public  appearances 
being  at  the  Twyford  Station,  where 
she  periodically  was  seen  by  admiring 
country  neighbours,  exquisitely  dressed, 
gorgeously  bejewelled,  taking  her  ticket, 
and  dropping  her  change.  The  Squire 
was  reduced  to  his  old  company.  No 
one  was  left  to  him  but  Anne.  It  was 
awfully  dull. 

Why  ?  He  had  got  on  like  this  for 
twenty  years,  and  never  found  it  exactly 
dull.  He  had  made  out  his  time  pretty 
well.  He  shot  a  little,  and  rode  a  great 
deal,  when  he  found  himself  getting  dull 
in  old  times.  He  tried  these  remedies 
now,  but  they  would  not  do.  He  shot 
better  than  ever,  and  never  swore  at  the 
keeper,  but  engaged  him  in  conversation. 
lie  rode  his  splendid  horses  hard  and 
far,  and,  one  day,  sneaked  so  near  to 
the  meet  that  he  got  into  the  ruck  of 
men,  and  went  away  like  a  bird  ;  going 
hard  and  well,  cutting  down  most  of  the 
field.  The  hunt  did  not  one  half  of 
them  know  his  person,  but  at  the  first 
check  it  got  whispered  abroad  that  the 
man  who  rode  so  well  on  that  great  bay 
was  no  other  than  that  bete  noir,  Dark 
Squire  Silcote.  They  killed  the  fox  after 
a  most  tremendous  run,  and  the  Squire 
was  in  with  the  very  few  at  the  death — 
finish — or  what  they  call  it.  The 
master  rode  up  to  him,  and  spoke  a  few 
cheery  neighbourly  words  to  him  (the 
Squire  was  a  fifty-pound  subscriber), 
and  Silco-te  found  himself  chatting 
eagerly  and  pleasantly  to  the  master 
about  the  run,  with  an  almost  boyish 
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animation.  But,  as  lie  rode  home  through 
the  darkness,  he  was  the  Dark  Squire 
again, — darker  than  ever ;  and  Silcotes 
was  duller  than  ever  that  night.  All 
the  profusion,  all  the  really  well-ordered 
beaut}r  of  the  place  had  got  hateful  to 
him. 

And  why?  Firstly,  because  the 
memory  of  a  great  wrong  was  begin- 
ning to  die  out  of  the  man's  soul, — of 
a  wrong  so  inconceivably  and  unutter- 
ably great  that,  when  I  have  to  tell  you 
of  it,  as  I  shall  have  to  do  immediately, 
I  see  that  I  must  touch  with  the  lightest 
pencil  in  my  case — because  I  say  the 
memory  of  that  wrong  was  getting 
weakened  by  kind  old  Time ;  who,  if 
he  does  let  <iie  or  sweep  aside  old  loves, 
at  all  events  does  the  same  for  old 
hatreds  and  wrongs.  Secondly,  because 
,the  man  had  been  aroused  from  his 
selfish  stupid  torpor  by  new  ideas  and 
new  interests  :  and  this  fact,  acting  and 
reacting  with  the  mere  effect  of  time, 
had  made  his  old,  tedious,  selfish  life 
disgusting  to  him. 

That  a  man  of  such  intense  moral  and 
physical  vitality  should  have  slept  so 
long  may  seem  surprising  to  any  one 
who  had  never  seen  his  face.  But 
Nature  told  his  story  plainly  enough  to 
those  who  would  read.  The  deep-sunk 
eyes,  so  close  together,  told  her  story 
about  the  man,  retiring  as  they  did 
under  the  heavy  eyebrows,  as  though 
they  would  shrink  into  the  very  soul. 
The  gait  of  the  man,  slouching  and  sus- 
picious, in  spite  of  his  physical  activity — 
the  head  always  thrust  forward — told  the 
very  same  story.  The  story  of  a  man 
who  had  the  deepest  hatred  of  publicity, 
— the  deepest  jealousy  of  any  fellow-man 
seeing  for  one  moment  into  his  soul. 
And  yet  at  the  bar,  whilst  he  was  there, 
the  man  was  distinguished  for  an  audacity 
and  a  disrespect  of  persons  and  formulas 
which  amounted  to  bad  taste. 

Was  this  unnatural1?  Surely  not. 
His  defiant  impudence  was  an  effort 
always,  an  unnatural  effort ;  and  he  will 
confess  that,  in  making  that  effort,  he 
always  said  far  more  than  he  meant. 
A  man  who  cannot  debate  without 
getting  fierce  had  better  leave  debate 


alone.  There  was  no  more  harm  in  the 
Squire  than  this.  He,  although  with 
nearly  first-rate  talents,  was  suspicious 
and  jealous  beyond  most  Englishmen ; 
and  to  this  man  there  had  happened  a 
hideous  and  inconceivable  wrong.  And 
the  man  had  shut  himself  up,  his  wealth 
allowing  him  to  do  so,  and  growled  his 
soul  out  to  his  sister  and  his  servants 
and  his  bloodhounds.  That  is  all. 

But  this  course  of  procedure  would 
not  do  any  longer  at  all.  The  man,  such 
as  he  was,  was  roused  and  wakened. 
Arthur  began  it  by  leading  him  into  this 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  business,  which  had 
involved  Betts.  And  now  he  found 
that  he  could  not  do  without  his  Betts. 
Betts's  intense  realism  was  at  first  a 
rather  pleasant  foil  for  his  own  suspicious 
sentimentalism ;  but  Betts  had  now 
become  a  necessity,  as  ice  is  to  an 
American.  Betts  and  he  had  fought 
out,  and  carried  through,  what  he 
thought  (with  intense  pleasure,  I  am 
bound  to  say)  a  most  scandalous  job. 
And  there  was  Betts  down  at  the  school, 
getting  all  the  fun,  and  he,  the  Squire, 
left  alone  with  Anne  at  Silcotes.  It 
was  terribty  dull. 

And  Anne.  "Well,  and  again  Anne. 
Mrs.  Sugden,  that  remarkable  peasant 
woman,  had  told  him  once  that  he  was 
making  a  rod  for  his  own  back  by  his 
spoiling  that  girl ;  and  the  words  of 
that  very  remarkable  woman  seemed  to 
be  coming  true.  Anne  was  what  our 
American  brethren  call  a  "  limb."  He 
knew  that  perfectly  well,  and  had  seen 
that  every  governess  would  not  stand 
her  '}  and  so,  at  great  expense,  he  had  got 
the  sendees  of  a  placid  even-tempered 
lady,  possessed  of  every  virtue  and 
every  accomplishment.  He  had  told 
this  lady  that  she  would  please  to  con- 
sider that  her  present  engagement  meant 
a  provision  for  life.  The  good  lady  was 
very  poor, — in  fact  penniless, — and  very 
humble.  But  this  autumn  morning 
she  had  come,  and,  after  dissolving  her- 
self into  tears,  had  given  notice  that  she 
would  wish  to  leave  that  day  three- 
months. 

Silcote  would  not  accept  her  warning 
at  all.  He  told  her  that  his  word  was- 
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passed  to  provide  for  her,  and  put  her 
OE  her  honour  to  stay.  After  which  he 
seat  for  Anne. 

"  What  is  this  matter  between  you 
and  Miss  Heathton,  Anne?"  was  his 
mild  remonstrance,  for  he  was  afraid  of 
her. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fire- 
works on  the  fifth  of  November?"  was 
the  young  lady's  answer.  "/  don't 
know.  But  they  always  come,  /don't 
know  exactly  how  it  began.  She  went 
or.  exasperating  me  with  her  old- 
fashioned  drill-sergeant  notions  until  I 
couldn't  stand  it,  and  broke  out.  And, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  I  was  very 
rude  and  very  vulgar.  But  I  am  sick 
of  this  place,  and  all  about  it.  I  will  go 
and  make  it  up  with  her,  if  you  like. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?  Can't 
you  take  me  for  a  ride  1 " 

"  I  am  going  to  ride  across  country 
to  St.  Mary's,"  said  Silcote. 

"  Do  let  me  come.  I  am  so  utterly 
•weary  here. .  I  do  hate  this  place  so  !" 

This  was  to  be  his  return,  then ! 

"  You  have  everything  which  the 
mind  of  man  could  possibly  desire  here," 

"  I  am  so  bitterly  lonely.  I  have  not 
a  HOU!  to  speak  to,"  pouted  Anne.  "  I 
am  sick  of  the  horses,  and  the  dogs,  and 
the  peacocks  and  pigs,  and  the  footmen 
and  grooms.  I  wish  I  had  been  a  boy, 
arid  gone  to  school.  I  wish  I  had  been 
sti  >len  by  sweeps,  and  made  to  climb  up 
chimneys.  I  saw  a  sweep  yesterday, 
and  he  was  laughing  at  something  fit  to 
split  his  sides,  /never  have  anything 
to  laugh  at.  Come,  do  take  me.  Get 
my  pony  ready.  I  can  sleep  with  Dora." 

He  gave  his  consent,  and  she  was 
soon  by  his  side  in  a  grey  riding-habit 
and  low- crowned  hat.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
that ;  but  on  a  very  small  scale.  They 
wt  re  splendidly  mounted,  and  rode  fast, 
having  far  to  go.  Anne  was  half  wild 
with  joy  and  high  spirits.  She  would 
sometimes  lay  her  pretty  little  gloved 
hand  on  the  Squire's  great  arm,  and 
squeeze  her  thanks  into  him.  She  was 
clever  and  agreeable,  and  she  made  her- 
self very  charming  to  him  :  it  was  the 
most  delightful  ride  either  of  them  had 
ev'jp  had  :  long  remembered. 


Late  in  the  afternoon  they  left  the 
enclosures,  and  came  on  the  wild  silent 
heath.  At  sunset  they  pulled  their 
horses  on  the  edge  of  a  roll  in  the 
moor,  just  above  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  looked  over  into  the  deep  hollow 
beneath.  The  lake  was  a  great  crimson 
pool,  with  all  the  fantastic  school  build- 
ings reflected  in  it,  with  the  dark  wood- 
lands rising  sheer  behind.  Lights  were 
beginning  to  shine  from  the  windows, 
sending  long  trails  of  reflection  into  the 
darkening  water ;  while  the  hum  of  three 
hundred  voices  arose  pleasantly  on  the 
night  air,  and  lost  itself  in  the  solitude 
around. 

Anne  drew  a  breath  of  deep  delight. 
"  This  is  something  like  a  place,"  she 
said. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

AND,  AFTER  AN  EXCURSION  TO  DOUBTING 

CASTLE, — 

THEIR  men  led  the  horses  away  to 
the  head-master's  stables,  and  Silcote, 
wickedly  and  for  fun,  sending  Anne 
perfectly  alone,  and  with  no  directions, 
to  find  Algernon's  lodgings,  held  his 
way  towards  Arthur's  :  looking  back 
from  time  to  time  to  see  how  Anne  got 
on  among  the  crowd  of  boys  to  whose 
tender  mercies  he  had  so  mischievously 
committed  her.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed,  but,  drawing  the  skirt 
of  her  riding-habit  over  her  left  arm, 
she  requested  one  of  the  nearest  of  them 
to  go  and  find  Mr.  Sugden,  and  then 
stood  perfectly  still,  with  her  whip-arm 
drooped  at  her  side,  not  a  little  pleased 
with  the  astounding  effect  which  her 
beauty  produced.  The  sensation  reached 
its  climax  when  James  appeared,  and, 
coolly  accosting  her  as  "  Anne,"  marched 
off  this  splendid  creature  to  the  third 
master's  lodgings ;  and,  having  seen  her 
in,  went  across  the  quadrangle  whistling, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  perfectly 
unconcerned. 

The  Squire,  entering  by  the  principal 
way,  found  himself  in  the  comfortable 
bright  corridor,  swarming  with  well-fed, 
well-clad  youngsters  :  his  heart  warmed 
at  the  thought  that  no  inconsiderable 
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part  of  the  good  lie  saw  around  liim  was 
his  doing.  One  of  the  masters  whom 
he  did  not  know,  an  amiahle,  grey- 
headed man,  was  standing  near  him,  and 
the  Squire,  in  the  warmth  of  his  heart, 
went  up  to  him  and  introduced  himself. 

"  Your  servant,  sir.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance. 
I  hope  you  find  everything  here  quite 
comfortable,  sir.  We  have  hunted  high 
and  low  for  talent,  and,  by  Jove,  sir,  we 
intend  to  induce  talent  to  remain  with 
us.  A  word  to  me  at  any  time,  sir,  on 
any  point,  will  meet  with  attention." 

"Thank  you  veiy  much,"  said  the 
wondering  Algy.  "  I  have  the  honour 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Squire,  with  a 
polite  wave  of  the  hand. 

This  was  very  disconcerting,  but  Algy 
came  at  it  again. 

"  I  was  about  to  observe  that  I  had 
not  the  happiness.  If  you  will  allow 


"  Certainly,  certainly,  certainly,"  said 
the  Squire,  with  great  good  humour. 
"  By  all  means." 

Algy  could  not  help  wishing  that 
this  Mrly  old  gentleman  in  grey  breeches, 
butcher's  boots,  and  a  white  hat,  would 
not  be  quite  so  polite.  He  had  to  bring 
it  out  so  awkwardly. 

"  That  in  point  of  fact  I  did  not 
know  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 


"  Surely  not,  surely  not  !  Ha,  ha  ! 
how  could  you  ?  And  I  going  on  all 
the  time  supposing  you  could  know  a 
man  you  had  never  seen  in  your  life. 
Capital !  I  am  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  my 
dear  sir,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  some 
of  these  days." 

Algernon  drew  suddenly  back,  and 
grew  pale.  He  had  not,  till  this  last 
announcement  came  suddenly  upon  him, 
the .  slightest  idea  that  this  burly  old 
country  squire  in  grey  was  his  terrible 
old  father.  But  he  had  to  speak. 

"  My  name  also,  sir,  is  the  same  as 
yours.  It  was  the  necessity  of  my  chil- 
dren which  drove  me  to  this  place,  sir ; 
not  my  own.  I  had  intended  to  keep 
out  of  your  way,  but  fate  has  ordered  it 
otherwise.  I  only  ask  you  to  believe 
that  our  rencontre  is  as  purely  accidental 


on  my  part  as  it  is  on  yours,  and  to 
withdraw." 

Silcote  was  not  the  less  thrown  off 
his  balance.  He  had  approved  (or  con- 
sented to)  Algernon's  appointment,  and 
had  got  into  some  corner  of  his  "brain 
the  notion  that  sometimes,  at  the  further 
end  of  a  corridor,  he  might  see  a  figure 
which  avoided  him.  He  had  never 
wished  to  speak  to  his  son,  or  to  find 
him.  He  had  been  speaking  to  him, 
and  had  found  him — had  found  in  his 
son  a  man  as  grey  as  himself,  but  more 
bent  under  the  pressure  of  the  horrible 
secret  which  had  ruined  both  their  lives. 

The  corridor  was  light,  and  the  noisy 
stream  of  boyhood  was  passing  and 
repassing.  The  son  would  have  gone 
quietly  away,  but  the  father  made  a 
gesture  to  detain  him.  Algernon  had 
the  children  to  think  of.  The  two  men 
stood  face  to  face  under  a  lamp,  but  not 
looking  at  one  another.  Silcote's  eyes 
were  on  the  ground, — he  in  deep  thought, 
and  Algernon  calmly  watching  him. 

An  inexorable  sort  of  figure,  and  a 
very  inexorably-shaped  head,  was  all 
that  he  saw  before  the  Squire  raised  his 
face  honestly  and  calmly  to  his,  and 
said — 

"Let  us  talk  together." 

"  Will  you  follow  me  P 

"  Certainly.  I  cruelly  let  the  curse 
descend  on  you  when  you  were  seven- 
teen. I  repent.  I  did  wrong.  It  was 
a  shamefully  vindictive  action.  Since 
then  I  have  heard  nothing  but  good  of 
you.  No  one  has  heard  any  good  of 
me,  God  help  me  !  You  have  borne  this 
bitter  curse  better  than  I ;  and  yet,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  you  from  every 
mouth,  you  are  a  man  who  would  feel  it 
more.  And  you  are  as  grey  as  I  am. 
Go  on,  and  let  us  talk  together." 

They  passed  from  the  noise  of  the 
boys  and  the  lights  of  the  corridors, 
through  the  dark  cloisters,  towards 
Algernon's  house.  As  the  dark-go\vned 
figure  of  Algernon  passed  on  from 
shadow  to  shadow  before  Silcote  on 
their  way,  ghastly  doubts,  followed  by 
the  faint  ghost  of  a  new-born  joy,  very 
dim  and  afar  off  as  yet,  passed  through 
his  soul.  When  they  were  in  Algernon's 
well-lit  study  together,  the  Dark  Squire 
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tlirew  himself  into  a  chair,  and  Algernon 
"b3gan  the  conversation,  standing  erect 
before  the  fire. 

"  This  interview,  sir,  is  deeply  painful 
to  both  of  us.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  It  was  not  of  my  seeking.  I 
anticipate  that  you  will  say  that  I  had  no 
business  to  marry  at  all.  But  I  married, 
a?  I  thought,  an  heiress,  and  so  no 
blame  can  be  given  me  for  that.  Mr. 
I'.etts  has  doubtless  explained  all  that  to 
you.  I  am  a  broken  arid  ruined  man, 
s  r  ;  but  I  ask  nothing  for  myself;  only 
I  will  kneel  and  cringe  to  you  for  the 
s;ike  of  my  unhappy  children." 

Silcote  raised  himself  from  his  chair, 
s'owly  and  solemnly,  and  confronted 
him.  "Come  to  the  light,  sir,  and  let 
me  see  your  mother's  eyes  once  more. 
I  know  they  are  there,  and  I  must  see 
t"iem  once  again  before  the  great  coming 
darkness,  even  if  the  sight  of  them 
kills  me." 

Algernon  came  close  to  the  lamp,  and 
looked  at  him  steadily  and  quietly. 
Silcote  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  nearly 
a  minute,  and  then  said  "  Hah  ! "  like 
a  sigh,  and  dropped  back  in  his  chair. 
Algernon  stood  steadily  where  he  was. 

After  a  few  moments  Silcote  spoke 
again. 

"  Boy,  how  old  are  you  1 " 

"  Forty- one." 

"And  grey.  Greyer  than  I.  But 
r;  has  not  killed  you  yet." 

"  Not  yet,  sir." 

"  Odd.  Look  at  your  physique,  and 
L>ok  at  mine.-  And  you  knowing  it  ever 
s  nee  you  were  seventeen  !  You  ought 
t )  be  dead,  you  know." 

"I  ought  never  to  have  been  born, 

ST." 

"And  you  have  known  it  for  nine- 
t  :en  years,  and  not  died  under  it." 

"  My  religion  has  supported  me,  sir." 

"  We  will  leave  that  alone.  You, 
gcey-headed  boy,  look  at  me  again." 

Algernon  did  so. 

"  I  can  bear  those  eyes  now ;  I 
t'lought  at  first  they  would  have  mad- 
cened  me.  Boy,  is  there  any  -wild 
ciance  that  we  have  both  been  abused 
and  decaived?"  .^ 

"  That  is  entirely  your  business,  sir  : 
t  'ie  responsibility  lies  with  you.  If  we 


are  both  deceived,  7  have  been  deceived 
through  you." 

"  That  is  true  again,"  said  Silcote  ; 
"  that  is  true.  I  can't  stand  much  talk 
on  this  question.  Only  I  ask  for  one 
thing.  Don't  say  anything  about  this 
interview  in  a  certain  quarter." 

"  In  which  quarter,  sir  1" 

"  Confound  the  man,"  said  the  Squire, 
testily  j  "is  there  more  than  one  quar- 
ter ?  The  head-master's  quarter — Ar- 
thur's quarter.  Don't  tell  him  of  this, 
man.  We  have  been  half  maddened, 
you  and  I,  by  this  business ;  but  I  hope 
we  have  both  brains  enough  left  to 
know  a  prig  and  a  bully  when  we  see 
one  :  and  Arthur  is  both.  But,  mind 
you,  I  love  Arthur  better  than  all  the 
world  besides,  and  have  made  him  my 
heir.  He  tells  you  every  thing,  I  be- 
lieve. How  is  his  health  1" 

"  His  health  is  perfect,  sir/' 

"  You  know  nothing,  I  see.  But  the 
doctors  say  that  those  fainting  fits  are 
nothing.  Do  you  ever  hear  from  that 
vagabond  villain  Tom  1 " 

"  If  you  mean  your  son  Thomas,  now 
rising  in  the  Austrian  army,  I  hear  from 
him  very  often,  sir." 

"  You  may  let  me  know  about  him 
on  a  future  occasion.  Now,  sir,  if  you 
will  do  me  the  kindness  to  send  for  the 
boy  Sugden,  I  think  our  interview  may 
end.  Will  you  shake  hands  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  That  shake  was  for  the  sake  of  your 
children  ;  take  this  pat  on  the  shoulder 
for  your  own  good  self.  You  are  a  good 
man,  sir ;  you  are  a  good  man. 
quick — the  boy  Sugden." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GETS    INTO    THE    REGION    OF    UNUTTER- 
ABLE  ASTONISHMENT 

THE  Squire  had  completely  changed  his 
manner  by  the  time  that  the  boy  Sug- 
den appeared.  The  reaction  from  his 
terrible  talk  with  Algernon  had  made 
him.  sarcastic  and  peculiar.  Our  old 
friend  James  appeared  before  him,  look- 
ing horribly  guilty,  but  very  charming 
and  handsome ;  and  the  Squire,  sitting 
up  in  his  chair,  began  on  him  snarling. 
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"  You  are  a  most  charming  boy  ;  you 
are  a  nice  piece  of  goods  :  you  will  do, 
you  •will.  Mr.  Silcote,  keep  your  eye 
on  this  boy :  he'll  do.  What  do  you 
think  of  yourself,  sir  1  Hey  ?" 

James  might  have  said  that  he  thought 
a  great  deal  of  himself,  but  he  didn't. 
He  only  stood  before  the  chairman, 
Squire  Silcote,  shifting  from  one  leg  to 
the  other,  looking,  as  the  Squire  after- 
wards told  Betts,  so  confoundedly  hand- 
some and  amiable  that  it  was  a  wonder 
he  did  not  throw  the  poker  at  him. 

"  Silence,  hey  !  Is  this  obstinacy  or 
stupidity  ?  Is  this  letter  yours,  sir  ?" 

"  It  is  certainly  mine,  sir,"  said  James, 
quietly. 

"A  cool  proposition,  that  .1  should 
send  you  to  Italy  at  my  own  expense ; 
and,  if  possible,  my  nephew  Eeginald 
also !  On  what  grounds,  may  I  most 
humbly  ask,  do  you  base  this  astounding 
demand  ?" 

"  It  is  no  demand,  sir,"  said  James, 
looking  frankly  and  slily  at  him,  for  he 
had  got  to  understand  him ;  "  it  is  only 
a  proposition.  It  is  generally  considered 
to.be  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  privilege, 
of  the  rich  to  patronize  and  assist 
genius." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Silcote.  "  I  allow 
all  that.  Would  you  be  so  condescend- 
ing as  to  show  me  your  genius  ?  You 
don't  happen  to  have  it  about  you,  do 
you  ?  If  you  will  meet  me  so  far  as  to 
take  your  genius  out  of  your  pocket  and 
hand  it  to  me  for  inspection,  I'll  begin 
to  think  about  patronizing  it.  E"o  more 
of  it,  sir.  I'll  think  over  it  when  I  have 
seen  your  drawings.  Come  with  me, 
sir.  Good-night,  Mr.  Silcote." 

So  the  Squire  and  James  went  away 
together.  "  Boy,"  he  said,  as  he  crossed 
the  quadrangle,  "  I  will  think  of  this 
Italian  scheme  of  yours  more  fully ;  I 
don't  think  I  shall  let  you  go.  I  will 
examine  your  drawings  as  an  amateur, 
and  get  them  examined  by  more  compe- 
tent men.  Unless  their  dictum  is  '  First- 
rate  '  I  shall  not  consent.  An  artist  of 
necessity  dissociates  himself  from  all 
ties  of — of  any  kind  whatever — and  I 
don't  see  my  way  to  it.  Now  I  want 
to  see  this  new  matron,  lady  super- 
intendent, or  whatever  she  calls  herself. 


Take  me  to  her.    What  do  the  boys  say 
about  her  1 " 

"  She  is  strict,  but  very  kind ;  we  are 
all  very  fond  of  her.  I  have  had  a  sit- 
ting from  her." 

"  Indeed,  my  young  Weigall.  Did 
you  find  her  a  study  worthy  of  your 
genius  1 " 

"  She  has  a  magnificent  head,  and 
her  get-up  is  simply  superb.  She  is 
worthy  of  a  better  pencil  than  ever 
mine  will  be." 

';  How  sweetly  modest !  This  must 
be  the  self-depreciation  of  a  true  genius. 
Is  this  her  room  1  Pray  announce  me." 

James,  knocking  at  her  door,  was 
told  to  enter  in  a  kindly  quiet  voice 
which  attracted  the  Squire's  attention. 
They  passed  in  together.  Silcote  saw 
before  him  a  grey-headed  woman, 
dressed  in  grey,  with  a  long  grey  shawl, 
with  her  head  turned  away  from  him, 
bending  over  baskets  of  linen  which 
she  was  sorting.  She  attracted  his 
attention  at  once,  and  he  began,  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,"-  — when 
she  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

Silcote  was  transfixed  with  unutter- 
able astonishment.  He  burst  out, 

"Why,  what  the !"     when    she 

suddenly  raised  her  right  hand,  and 
with  her  left  pointed  to  the  boy  beside 
him.  Silcote  understood  in  a  moment, 
as  he  put  it  to  himself  mentally,  "  The 
cub  has  not  recognised  her,  then."  He 
changed  his  manner  at  once.  "  Madam," 
he  said.  "  I  have  come,  as  chairman,  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  on  various  matters. 
Are  you  at  leisure  ? " 

"  I  am  at  leisure,  sir ;  at  least,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  go  on  with  my  work. 
When  the  hands  are  idle,  the  memory 
gets  busy.  You  have  found  that  your- 
self, sir,  I  do  not  doubt." 

The  Squire  swung  himself  round 
towards  James,  and,  standing  squarer 
and  broader  than  ever  before  him, 
pointed  his  finger  at  him,  and  said — 

"  Go,  and  shut  the  door  after  you." 

Which  things  James  did. 

"Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sugden,"  said 
he,  pulling  up  a  chair,  and  sitting  down 
in  front  of  her,  "would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  the  meaning  of 
this  j  " 
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"  Certainly.  First  of  all,  how  did 
ycai  call  me  just  now  ? " 

"  I  called  you  Mrs.  Sugden." 

"  That  is  not  my  name.  It  was,  and 
is  still,  that  of  my  half-brother,  who 
passed  for  my  husband  when  I  lived  in 
yc  ur  little  cottage  at  Beechwood ;  but 
it  is  not  mine." 

"Your  half  brother?"  said  Silcote. 
"  Was  not  Sugden  your  husband, 
then?" 

"  No,  only  half-brother.  His  mother 
was  not  the  same  as  mine.  Our  common 
fa:her,  a  twenty-acre  freeholder  in 
D3vonshire,  married  twice.  The  name 
of  his  first  wife,  of  my  brother's  mother, 
was  Coplestone;  the  name  of  his  second 
wife,  my  mother,  was  Lee." 

"  Then  how  shall  I  call  you  ?  Mrs. 
Morgan  1 " 

"Not  at  all.  A  mere  nomme  de 
(juerre,  which  I  assumed  when  they 
objected  to  the  title  I  bore  at  St. 
Peter's,  'Sister  Mary.'  Nothing  more 
than  that."  . 

"Then  perhaps,  madam,  to  facilitate 
conversation,  you  would  put  me  in 
possession  of  your  style  and  titles." 

"I  am  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote,  your 
unworthy,  but  dutiful  daughter-in-law," 
sho  said,  very  quietly. 

The  Squire  fell  back  in  his  chair. 
"  Don't  regard  me,  my  dear  madam ;  I 
have  the  constitution  of  a  horse.  If  I 
had  not,  I  should  have  been  in  Bedlam 
or  the  grave  years  ago.  Let  us  have 
it  out,  madam.  I  thought  there  were 
Silcotes  enough  cumbering  the  face  of 
th<3  earth.  There  don't  happen  to  be 
any  more  of  you,  I  suppose  1 " 

"There  is  James,  you  know,"  said 
M.'s.  Thomas  Silcote,  smiling.  "He 
m;,kes  another.  I  don't  think  there 
arc  any  more." 

•''Quite  so,"  said  Silcote.  "James. 
I  "begin  to  collect  myself.  James,  then, 
is  my  lawful  grandson  ? " 

"  Most  certainly.  Do  you  desire 
proofs  ? " 

"Not  if  you  assert  it.  You  yourself 
arc  a  standing  proof  of  every  proposition 
thit  comes  out  of  your  mouth." 

st  I  was  a  labourer's  daughter,"  said 
M:,-s.  Thomas.  "A  twenty-acre  free- 
holder is  a  labourer,  is  he  not  ? " 


"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said 
Silcote. 

"  I  thought  you  were  bound  to  be- 
lieve everything  I  said  a  minute  ago  ? " 

"Don't  fence  with  me.  It  is  not 
fair.  You  utterly  ruin  my  nerves,  and 
then  begin  what  these  low  boys  here 
call  '  chaffing.'  "Will  you  explain  to  me 
how  all  this  came  about  ? " 

"  Not  to-night." 

"  You  really  must  in  part.  How  on 
earth  did  you  come  here  1 " 

"  Merely  by  answering  an  advertise- 
ment." 

"  Does  Betts  know  nothing  1 " 

"  Not  a  word.  It  is  all  between  you 
and  me.  And  it  must  remain  there." 

"  How  was  it  that  the  boy  did  not 
recognise  you  ? " 

"  Time,  time,  time  ! " 

Silcote  sat  perfectly  silent.  "Time 
works  wonders,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  as 
we  used  to  write  in  our  copy-books, 
before  all  this  miserable  mistake  called 
life  began.  You  wanted  to  see  him,  I 
suppose,  and  you  risked  his  recognising 
you?" 

"  See  him  !  "  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "  I 
wanted  to  touch  him,  I  wanted  to  kiss 
him;  but  I  cannot  do  that.  Do  you 
remember,  one  day  in  your  garden, 
pointing  out  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  drawback  to  the  boy  if  his  low 
parentage  was  known  ?  " 

"I  do.  God  forgive  me  if  I  did 
wrong." 

"  You  did  right :  even  speaking  from 
what  you  knew  then.  I  know  you, 
Silcote,  as  a  good  and  kind  man,  though 
you  have  tried  hard  to  sell  yourself  to 
the  Evil  One.  And  so  I  tell  you  this  : 
that  I  have  doubts,  in  my  utter  igno- 
rance, whether  the  world  would  take 
my  marriage  to  be  a  legal  one;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  remained  unknown  to 
the  boy." 

"  Where,  and  how,  were  you  mar- 
ried ? " 

"  In  Scotland."  And  she  told  him 
the  particulars. 

"  Bless  the  woman  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  are  as  much  my  daughter-in-law 
as  if  you  had  been  married  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  with  eigh- 
teen bridesmaids.  I  wish  I  had  known 
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this.  Once  more,  will  you  tell  me  tlie 
whole  story  ? " 

"  Not  to-night." 

"  There  is  no  reason  against  your 
letting  the  boy  know  who  you  are." 

"  Let  it  be— let  it  be.  The  father  is 
outlawed,  and  the  mother's  claim  can- 
not be  quite  proved.  It  would  be  a 
disadvantage  to  the  boy.  And  hear  me, 
you  Dark  Squire,  with  your  blood- 
hounds. The  boy  has  got  to  love  me 
again,  with  a  new  fresh  love  overlying 
the  mere  old  love  which  lives  in  his 
memory.  He  has  been  here  painting 
my  face,  and  the  new  love  showed  itself 
in  his  eyes  a  hundred  times." 

"  Was  there  no  recognition  1 " 

"  A  dim  stirring  of  memory  only, 
which  made  him  more  strangely  beau- 
tiful than  ever.  Once  ,or  twice  there 
was  such  a  fixed  stare  in  his  glorious 
eyes  that  I  thought  I  was  betrayed. 
But  I  was  not.  It  was  only  the  old  love 
of  memory  wedding  itself  to  the  new 
love  of  respect  and  admiration.  Would 
you  be  loved  better  than  that  1 " 

"  Confound  the  woman  ! "  said  the 
Squire  to  himself,  and  then  sat  quite 
silent — she  going  on  mending  shirts. 

At  last  lie  said,  "The  boy  wants  to  go 
to  Italy  and  study  art.  I  have  had  bother 
enough  with  Italy,  but  I  won't  stand  in 
his  way.  I  recognise  him  as  my  grand- 
son, and  I  love  the  boy.  But  is  there 
any  promise  in  these  drawings  of  his  ? 
We  must  not  make  a  fool  of  the  lad.  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  his  as  yet." 

Mrs.  Silcote  rose,  and  brought  from 
a  bureau  a  small  canvas  with  a  head, 
painted  in  oils,  upon  it.  It  was  the 
likeness  of  herself  which  James  had 
done.  She  said — 

"  Will  that  do  ? " 

"Do  !  "  said  Silcote,  "I  should  think 
it  would.  There  is  genius  in  every 
line  of  it." 

"  So  I  thought,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  that  •!  might  be  blinded  by  my 
love.  Let  him  go,  Silcote.  Did  you 
ever  know  what  it  was  to  love,  Silcote  ? 
— not  to  love  with  the  old  love  and  the 
new  love  with  which  my  boy  and  I  love 
one  another ;  but  to  love  blindly  and 
foolishly,  from  an  instinct  more  power- 
ful than  reason  ?  I  loved  so  once,  and 


believed  myself  loved  still  more  deeply 
in  return  ;  and  one  fine  day  I  found  that 
I  had  never  been  loved  at  all,  and  had 
only  been  tricked  and  deceived  by  words 
sweet  as  angels,  falser  than  devils.  I 
found  that  out  one  day,  Silcote,  and  my 
heart  withered  utterly  up  within  me. 
And  I  was  desperate  and  mad,  and  only 
saved  from  the  river  by  a  gentle  brother, 
who  believed  me  lost — in  one  sense 
of  the  word.  And  he  and  I  went  back 
to  the  fields  and  the  fallows,  and  fought 
nature  for  bread  together,  as  we  had 
been  used  to  do  when  we  were  children 
together,  and  when  mine  was  only  a 
child's  beauty." 

A  very  long  silence,  during  which  she 
sat  as  calm  as  Meninon. 

When  she  found  her  voice  again,  she 
went  on — 

"  Do  you  begin  to  understand  me  ? 
Are  you  capable  of  understanding  the 
case  of  one  who  would  have  given  up 
everything  in  this  world,  ay,  and  God 
forgive  me  if  I  blaspheme — would  have 
given  up  all  hopes  in  the  next,  for  the 
love  of  one  being,  and  then  found  that 
that  love  never  existed  at  all? — that  she 
had  been  a  dupe  and  a  fool  from  the 
first,  and  that,  even  while  his  hand  was 
in  her  hair,  he  was  laughing  at  her  1  I 
went  through  this,  and  did  not  die. 
Could  you  dare  to  warrant  the  same  for 
yourself?" 

A  very  long  pause  here.  Buttons 
stitched  on  shirts,  and  shirts  dexterously 
folded  and  placed  away,  Silcote  sitting 
with  his  hand  before  his  eyes  the  \v::ole 
time.  At  last  he  spoke. 

"  You  speak  of  my  son  Thomas, 
whom  I  loved  once.  Do  you  love  him 
still  1  " 

"  I  cannot  say,"  she  answered.  "  Do 
you?" 

"And  I  cannot  say  either,"  replied 
Silcote. 

"  He  is  your  son,"  she  urged. 

"  And  he  is  the  father  of  your?,"  he 
replied. 

"  You  have  the  quickness  of  your 
family  in  answer,"  she  said.  "  Leave 
this  question." 

"  You  have  told  me  part  of  your  story, 
and  I  will  not  ask  for  details  to-night. 
You  ask  me  if  I  know  what  it  is  to 
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awake  from  a  dream  of  love,  and  find 
that  that  love  never  existed.  I  do ! 
May  I  tell  you  my  story  1  I  have  gone 
through  all  that  you  speak  of,  and  am 
still  alive.  Men  with  my  frame  and 
my  brain  don't  die,  or  go  mad.  But  I 
warn  you  solemnly  that,  if  you  allow 
me  to  tell  you  my  story,  you  must  pre- 
pare your  nerves.  It  is  so  ghastly,  so 
inconceivable,  so  unutterably  horrible, 
tl  at  I  can  only  hope  that  the  telling  of 
it  to  you  will  not  kill  me." 

"  You  have  been  abused,  Squire.  And 
may  I  ask,  have  you  never  told  it  before? 
T.ie  High  Church  people,  among  whom 
I  have  been  lately,  and  who  have  done 
me  good — although  I  don't  go  with 
tlem,  I  will  allow  that — urge  confession. 
It  is  capable  of  any  amount  of  abuse, 
this  confession  :  but,  looking  at  it  in  the 
light  of  merely  a  confidential  communi- 
cation of  a  puzzling  evil,  it  generally 
does  good.  You  have,  with  your  jealous 
reticence,  kept  some  great  evil  to  your- 
self for  many  years,  I  fear.  Why  have 
you  never  told  it  before  ?  "  • 

"  Why  ? — Temper,  I  suppose.  I  seem 
like  the  Ancient  Mariner.  I  can't  tell 
my  story  to  any  one  whose  face  does 
not  invite  me ;  and  your  face  was  the 
first  one  which  ever  did  invite  me. 

"'The  body  of  my  sister's  son 

Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee  ; 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope, 
But  he  said  nought  to  me.'  " 

"I  think  that  is  hardly  the  verse 
which  you  wished  to  quote.  But  now, 
S  Icote,  let  me  hear  this  story  of  yours." 

And  so  Silcote  told  his  story. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

AND   THEN,  HAVING   MADE   CONFESSION, 

BUT    GETTING   NO    ABSOLUTION 

"  I  WAS,  my  dear  Mrs.  Sugden,  an  am- 
bilious,  handsome  young  fellow, — very 
popular ;  with  an  intention  of  enjoying 
li>e,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  enjoying 
it,  I  was  sole  heir  to  a  very  large  for- 
ti  ne ;  and,  besides  that,  came  from  a 
fa  mily  of  attorneys :  another  fortune. 
N  D  part  of  my  scheme  was  idleness  or 


luxury.  I  believed  myself  to  have  (nay, 
I  had)  considerable  talent,  not  a  mean 
share  of  wit,  and  a  ready  tongue ;  and 
I  determined — don't  laugh  at  a  ship- 
wrecked man — to  follow  my  career  as  a 
barrister  until  I  sat  upon  the  bench. 
My  family  connexions  started  me -very 
quickly  in  a  fine  practice;  but,  bless  you, 
I  could  have  made  my  fortune  without 
them.  Ask  any  of  my  contemporaries. 
I  am  only  telling  you  the  plain  tmth, 
I  assure  you.  Who  am  /  that  I  should 
boast  ? 

"  I  suppose  that  at  twenty-five  I  was 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  that 
ever  lived.  With  my  talents  and  know- 
ledge of  law,  I  would  have  booked  my- 
self for  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year  by 
my  practice  at  forty.  I  loved  my  profes- 
sion intensely ;  I  was  a  lawyer  in  my 
very  blood,  and  all  that  fate  asked  of  me 
was  to  go  on  and  make  a  noble  fortune 
by  the  pursuit  I  loved  best  in  the  whole 
world.  And  I 'must  marry,  too  :  and  a 
young  lady,  beautiful,  well-born,  rich, 
and  highly  educated,  was  ready  to  marry 
me.  And  she  had  ninety  thousand 
pounds  of  her  own. 

"  Did  I  love  her  or  her  money  ?  No, 
I  loved  her,  my  dear  madam,  ever  since 
she  was  a  child.  And  she  loved  me  at 
one  time.  Look  at  me." 

Mrs.  Thomas'  Silcote  looked  at  him 
very  steadily  indeed. 

"Do  I  look  mad?" 

"  No,"  she  said  very  quietly ;  "  you 
look  perfectly  sane." 

"  Hah  !  "  said  Silcote.  "  And  yet  I 
sit  here  and  tell  you  as  a  solemn  truth, 
that  I  JL'ROIV  that  at  one  time  she  did 
love  me/' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  did.  You  had 
better  go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote. 

"  I  loved  her  when  she  was  a  child  ; 
more  deeply  yet  when  I  was  courting 
her ;  still  more  deeply  as  a  bride ;  until 
my  whole  soul  merged  into  hers  as  a 
wife.  There  never  was  a  woman  loved 
as  that  woman  was  by  me." 

"Well?" 

"  My  sister  Mary,  whom  you  know  as 
the  Princess,  had  been  a  great  deal  in  Italy, 
principally  at  Yenice,  and  a  great  deal 
also  in  Vienna ;  for,  next  to  Italian  life, 
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she  loved  the  free  and  easy  life  of  South 
Germany.  My  wife  had  a  son,  Alger- 
non, now  a  master  in  this  very  college, 
and  was  a  long  time  in  recovering  her 
health  afterwards.  The  doctors  strongly 
recommended  change  of  air  and  of  scene. 

"  At  this  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
my  sister  came  back  to  England  from 
Italy  or  Austria  (she  was  always  travel- 
ling between  the  two),  and,  finding  niy 
wife  in  ill  health,  proposed  to  take  her 
to  Florence  to  spend  the  winter.  I  was 
loth  to  part  with  my  darling,  still  more 
loth  to  let  her  go  with  my  foolish  sister. 
But  the  doctors  were  all  for  it,  and  old 
Miss  Eaylock  (you  know  her)  was  going 
also,  and  so  I  consented.  It  was  term 
time,  and  I  could  not  follow  them  for 
six  weeks.  I  let  her  go,  against  my 
better  judgment. 

"  For  I  knew  my  sister  well.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  foolish  and  silly  women 
that  ever  walked  the  earth.  And  she  is 
very  untruthful  withal :  but  probably 
her  "most  remarkable  quality  is  her  per- 
fectly donkeyish  obstinacy.  Like  most 
weak  and  foolish  women,  she  has  a  love 
of  mystery  and  of  mysterious  power,  and 
she  had  got  herself,  before  this,  mixed 
up  in  an  infinity  of  Austro- Italian  plots, 
having  no  idea  of  their  merits,  but  get- 
ting herself  made  a  fool  of  alternately  by 
both  parties.  I  had  argued  with  her 
on  this  matter  often,  but  you  might  as 
well  have  argued  with  the  pump.  She 
believed  herself  trusted  by  both  parties, 
whereas  the  fact  was  that  she  was  merely 
used  as  a  disseminator  of  false  intelli- 
gence. 

"When  term  was  over,  I  followed 
them  to  Italy.  The  state  of  things 
which  I  found  there  was  deeply  dis- 
pleasing to  me.  I  found  a  coterie  of 
English  living  in  a  free  and  easy  manner 
in  one  another's  houses;  the  leading 
members  of  which  were  my  sister,  Miss 
Eaylock,  a  certain  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory, 
and  my  wife.  My  wife  and  Miss 
Raylock  seemed  to  be  the  only  people 
who  were  living  in  the  least  degree 
up  to  the  English  standard  of  pro- 
priety, as  it  went  in  those  days.  As 
for  my  sister,  she  had  succeeded  in  sur- 
rounding the  whole  party  with  all  the 


political  scum  of  Europe,  as  it  seemed  to 
me.  I  never  saw  such  a  parcel  of  cut- 
throat villains,  before  or  since,  as  were 
gathered  every  evening  in  my  sister's 
house :  nay,  not  only  in  my  sister's 
house,  but  in  niy  wife's — that  is,  my  own. 
1  wondered  how  they  dared  assemble 
there,  and  expected  a  descent  of  police 
immediately.  There  were  two  people 
about  my  sister,  however,  to  whom  I 
took  a  stronger  objection  than  to  any 
other  two.  The  one  was  a  man  at  that 
time  acting  as  her  major-domo,  a  Ger- 
man, called  Kriegsthurm;  the  other  was 
my  late  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Castelnuovo. 

"  How  they  were  allowed  to  talk  the 
rank  sedition  they  did  was  a  puzzle  to 
me.  I  am,  like  most  Englishmen,  per- 
fectly liberal,  rather  seditious,  about 
foreign  politics,  but  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  going  rather  too  far.  I  found  the 
truth  out  though,  one  night  when  I  had 
retired  from  their  intolerable  jargon, 
and  was  smoking  my  cigar  at  a  cafe.  A 
very  gentlemanly  and  quiet  young  man 
drew  his  chair  near  mine,  and  entered 
into  conversation.  I  took  a  great  fancy 
to  the  man,  and  we  exchanged  names 
when  we  parted.  What  the  deuce 
was  it  1  A  Roman  name,  I  remember. 
Colonna? — Orsini1? — No — but  a  Roman 
name." 

"  Hot  Frangipanni  1 " 
"  The  same.     How  strange  !  " 
".  He  is  our  new  Italian  teacher  :  he 
comes  down  twice  a  week  by  rail  if  he 
can  get  a  class.     One  of  Betts's  men, 
that  is  all.     The  ghosts  are  rising,  Sil- 
cote." 

"  So  it  seems.  Well,  this  man  and  I 
entered  into  close  conversation,  and  he 
told  me  the  history  of  the  state  of 
society  up  at  my  sister's  villa.  It  was  a 
house  watched  by  the  police  for  poli- 
tical purposes, — the  Dionysius's  Ear  of 
the  police.  The  people  who  assembled 
there  were  either  spies  or  fools,  with 
two  exceptions. 

"  I  asked  him  for  those  two  exceptions, 
and  the  man  was  frank  and  gentleman- 
like with  me.  The  exceptions  he  named 
were,  strange  to  say,  the  very  two  men 
to  whom  I  had  taken  such  a  great  dis- 
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liks — the   Prince  of  Castelnuovo,  and 
that  very  queer  German  Kriegsthnrm. 

;i  He  went  on  in  French,  '  I  put 
my  liberty  in  your  hands,  Monsieur. 
Why  ?  I  cannot  say.  But  I  am  a 
patriot,  and  those  two  men  are  faithful 
patriots.  Tor  me  I  never  go  to  Miladi 
Sil cote's  house.  I  am  on  my  good  be- 
haviour. I  do  not  wish  to  be  suspect. 
I  receive  the  Prince,  and  also  Kriegs- 
thurm,  at  my  own,  where  my  beautiful 
little  wife,  also  a  patriot,  entertains. 
But  go  to  Miladi  Silcote's,  no.  To  Miss 
Kaylock's,  but  little  now.  Their  patriot- 
ism is  advanced,  but  they  are  indiscreet. 
Sii  Godfrey  Mallory  also  is  indiscreet  in 
my  opinion.  My  wife  does  not  receive 
Sii  Godfrey.  I  do  not  allow  my  wife 
to  receive  him  ! ' 

•'  Daughter-in-law,  that  was  the  first 
biie  of  the  serpent.  I  knew  that  my 
wKe  had  had  one  proposal  before  mine, 
and  that  the  proposer  had  been  Sir 
Godfrey  Mallory.  I  knew  that." 

•'  And  also  that  she  had  refused  him," 
sail  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote,  cheerily. 

"  Certainly.  But  here  he  was  again, 
and  they  were  living  so  very  fast  and 
loose.  All  Leicester  Square  round  them 
— and — and — I  can't  go  on." 

v<  You  must  go  on  to  the  end,"  said 
Mr.  Thomas  Silcote.  "  Now  1 " 

u  I  sulked  with  her,"  went  on  Sil- 
cote  in  a  low  voice.  "  Not  in  words 
about  that  man  ;  though  I  was  jealous, 
I  did  not  dare  to  do  that.  Besides,  I 
could  not.  I  suppose  I  must  tell,  but 
you  must  hold  your  tongue  lest  I  should 
do  you  a  mischief.  I  took  her  home, 
but,  my  sister  and  her  precious  major- 
domo  Kriegsthurm  came  too.  And 
Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  followed  us.  And 
I  sulked  with  her  all  the  time  :  though 
I  loved  her — oh  woman  !  woman!  you 
can't  dream  of  my  intense  devoted  love 
for  that  wife  of  mine  !  " 

There  was  a  long  pause.  He  could 
not-  go  on,  and  she  would  not  speak. 

;<  We  were  never  the  same  to  one 
an*  >ther  after  this.  I  loved  her  as  deeply 
as  ever,  but  the  devil  had  come  between 
us,  and  would  not  go.  I  thought  she 
had  been  indiscreet,  and  could  not  for- 
get it.  I  sulked  with  her,  and  was 


persistently  hard  with  her.  If  I  begin 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  quiet  little 
ways  and  actions  by  which  she  tried  to 
win  me  back,  I  shall  go  out  of  my  mind 
at  last,  after  all  these  years.  When  you 
have  heard  all,  you  will  think  me  a 
madman  for  solemnly  declaring  this :' 
that  even  now,  after  all  is  over,  I  would 
give  all  my  expectations  on  this  side  of 
the  grave — ay,  and  on  the  other  also — to 
have  her  back  even  as  she  was  at  the 
very  last.  I  may  have  been  unkind  to 
her,  God  forgive  me ;  but  no  man  ever 
so  wholly  gave  up  his  soul  to  a  woman, 
as  I  did  to  her,  until  that  fatal  night  at 
Exeter." 

"  Your  mind  is  diseased,  Silcote," 
said  Mrs.  Thomas.  '«  You  have  been 
abused. "  My  instinct  tells  me  so." 

"I  guessed  at  the  same  thing  to- 
night, when  I  saw  her  son  ;  but  listen. 
My  theory  always  has  been,  till  lately, 
that  I  tired  out  her  patience — that  I 
turned  her  into  a  fiend  by  my  own 
temper.  But  I  had  proofs.  I  struck 
Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  (for  he  and  my 
sister  had  followed  me  there  to'  Exeter 
again,  two  years  or  more  after  my  sus- 
picions had  begun),  and  then  sat  down 
to  my  work.  The  last  proof  came  next 
morning,  but  I  went  into  court  as  gay  as 
ever  to  defend  a  sailor  boy  for  murder. 
And,  when  the  excitement  of  it  was 
over,  I  turned  into  the  man  I  am  now 
and  ever  shall  be.  Can  you  conceive 
this  1  A  love  so  deep,  so  wild,  so  strong, 
so  jealous  as  mine,  for  one  who  is  still, 
after  all — ay,  hear  me  there — dearer  to 
me  than  all  life  ?  Can  you  conceive  this, 
and  hear  what  follows  1  " 

"What  proof  shad  you?  Proofs  against 
your  wife  ?  Against  Sir  Godfrey  Mal- 
lory?" 

His  face  was  livid  as  he  spoke,  but 
he  found  words  to  utter  the  terrible 
secret. 

"Worse  than  that.  I  had  a  letter 
telling  me  where  to  look  for  poison  ; 
and  I  looked  and  found  it.  But  I 
never  told  her  what  I  knew.  I  took 
her  back  to  Italy,  and  she  died  there  in 
a  year.  She  never  knew  it.  I  was  as 
mute  as  a  stone  to  her.  I  was  never 
unkind  to  her :  but  I  never  spoke 
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to  her.;  and  slie  tried  every  beau- 
tiful little  winning  way  of  hers, — each 
one  of  which  -now,  when  memory  is 
aroused,  scorches  my  heart  like  fire, — to 
win  me  back.  And  I  was  cold  stone 
to  her.  And  she  died,  and  her  last 
look  at  me  was  one  of  love  and  forgive- 
ness, and  puzzled  wonder  at  our  estrange- 
ment. And  memory  of  it  all  was  dying 
out  under  the  influence  of  time,  and  I 
thought  I  was  forgetting  all  about  it, 
until  to-night  I  saw  her  son,  and  knew 
that  I  loved  her  better  than  ever.  So 
now,  instead  of  oblivion,  there  comes  a 
newborn  remorse.  Do  you  want  more  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote, 
boldly.  "Where  is  this  letter  which 
condemned  her.  Have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"Do  not  go  too  far  with  me.  I  keep 
it  in  a  box  in  my  bedroom,  and  every 
night  a  devil  comes  and  dances  on  that 
box,  and  I  watch  him.  Leave  me  alone, 
woman  ;  I  may  get  dangerous." 

"Not  you.  Is  this  all  you  have  to 
tell  me  1 " 

"Enough,  surely,  I  should  think." 

The  tall  grey  figure  rose  on  him  in 
furious  wrath  and  anger.  "Then  this, 
sir,  is  the  miserable  and  ridiculous  lie, 
sir,  with  which  you  have  been  madden- 
ing yourself  for  thirty  years  !  Have  you 
believed  this  for  all  that  time,  and  not 
died  ?  Shame  on  you  !  shame,  Silcote  ! 
Is  it  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  you 
have  killed  a  most  unhappy  and  ill-used 
lady,  by  your  wicked  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion 1  Listen  to  me,  sir.  You  are 
getting  old,  and  your  life  may  be  too 
short  for  the  work ;  but  don't  dare  to 
die,  don't  dare  to  face  the  judgment, 
until  every  word  of  this  wicked  lie  is 
refuted  ;  and  this  poor  lady's  memory  is 
avenged.  Don't  argue  with  me.  It  is 
a  falsehood,  sir,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Do  you  not  see  it  now  1 " 

"If  it  is,"  said  Silcote,  "and  I  be- 
gin to  believe  so,  what  room  is  there 
for  me  on  the  earth,  or  in  heaven,  or 
elsewhere  ?  " 

"  Right  it,  and  ask  the  question  after- 
wards. Go." 

Silcote  never  went  near  Arthur's 
house  that  night.  A  solitary  poacher, 
in  Erarnshill  Park,  lurking  in  one  of 


the  northern  glens  a  little  after  mid- 
night, heard  a  sound  different  from  the 
fitful  sighing  of  the  night-wind  in  the 
fir-trees,  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
make  out  that  it  was  a  horse's  feet  brush- 
ing swiftly  through  the  heather,  saw  a 
horseman  pass  him  at  full  speed,  and 
hold  away  south-east,  and  believed  ever 
afterwards  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost. 
The  grooms  at  Silcotes  were  knocked 
up  at  half-past  one,  amidst  the  baying 
of  the  bloodhounds,  and  found  their 
master  in  the  yard,  looking  stranger 
and  "  darker "  than  ever.  But  he 
apologised  very  gently  to  them  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  them  so  late  at 
night,  and  said  that  his  return  had 
been  quite  unforeseen.  James's  friend, 
the  young  servant,  coming  sleepily 
down  to  answer  the  kicking  at  one  of 
the  back  doors,  made  by  the  groom,  and 
believing  his  master  to  be  miles  away, 
was  sulkily  facetious  when  he  opened  it, 
and  then  was  stricken  to  stone  at  finding 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  "  Dark 
Squire."  Eut  the  Dark  Squire  was  very 
very  gentle,  and  the  young  man,  sitting 
up  wearily,  lest  his  inexorable  master 
might  want  something  before  he  went 
to  bed,  had  to  stop  up  until  morning. 

For  the  Squire,  with  eyebrows 
knitted  deeper  than  ever,  and  with  his 
hand  close  clasped  before  him,  walked 
up  and  down  the  old  hall  till  broad 
day. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GOES    HOME,    AND    LEAVES    ARTHUR    TO 

ENJOY  HIS  SHIRE  OF  ASTONISHMENT. 

THE  boys  had  been  a  little  time 
back,  and  Arthur  had  sorted  them  into 
new  classes,  and  had  been  tremendously 
busy.  The  general  opinion  of  the  boys 
was,  that  they  didn't  like  him  :  which 
was  extremely  natural.  It  was  part  of 
his  plan  (for  he  had  achieved  the  art  of 
school-mastering  from  second-hand,  and 
had  even  bought  Arnold's  "  Life  and 
Letters  ")  to  watch  and  study  diligently 
the  character  of  each  boy  most  carefully; 
and  see  which  was  to  be  treated  with 
geniality,  and  which  with  severity,  and 
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so  forth.  Poor  Don  !  As  clever  as  lie 
coi  Id  be,  wanting  only  one  thing, 
genius  ;  and  believing  that  he  could  be 
genial,  and  could  attract  a  boy's  confi- 
dence by  line  and  rule.  The  boys  did 
nol  like  him  even  in  these  early  busy 
tin  os,  and  got  cordially  to  hate  him 
afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  inexorable 
justice,  generally  a  quality  which  boys 
appreciate  greatly.  Arthur's  geniality 
wa  5  Birmingham,  and  the  boys  knew  it. 
Algernon  was  often  unjust,  and  some- 
tin  es  mislaid  his  temper  now  j  Betts 
wa;  at  furious  war  with  them  all  on 
every  conceivable  subject  j  but  they  loved 
Be:,ts  and  Algernon,  and  they  never 
could  endure  Arthur.  But  I  must  go 
back  to  the  third  day  after  the  first 
me  >ting. 

He  was  tired  with  his  work,  and  he 
fell  need  for  some  relaxation.  Music 
T.va;5  his  favourite  relaxation,  and  he 
determined  to  have  some  music.  The 
anthem  on  the  very  first  Sunday  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  he  thought  that  he 
could  find  some  one  who  could  please 
him  better  than  the  organist.  He  put 
on  his  cap, 'and  went  across  to  his  bro- 
ther's lodgings. 

On  opening  his  brother's  study  door, 
wh'xh  opened  out  of  the   cloisters,  he 
only  found  Miss  Dora,  as  sedate  as  you 
pleise,  quite  alone,  sewing  before  the  • 
lire. 

<;  Good  evening,  uncle,"  she  said.  A 
sentence  which  is  hardly  worth  the  - 
paper  it  is  written  on.  A  sentence  so 
uni  leaning  that  an  editor  might  justly 
obj  3ct  to  its  being  "  set  up  ; "  but  worth 
writing  down,  if  one  could  only  give 
the  emphasis.  At  all  events,  there  was 
an  emphasis  about  it  somewhere ;  I 
should  say  not  far  from  the  first  e  in 
evening,  which  made  Arthur  say  to 
hin^elf,  that  she  was  a  very  saucy  and 
forward  girl. 

]  Jut  he  could  override  and  put  down, 
by  f.heer  disregard,  all  forms  of  sauciness. 
lie  merely  asked  her  contemptuously — 

' ;  Fetch  Miss  Lee  to  me,  will  you  1 
Tel  her  I  want  her." 

'•  I  doubt  if  she  would  come  to  you, 
nw"  said  Dora,  coolly.  "Besides,  it  is 
too  late  to  start  for  London." 


"  Is  she  not  here  ?  Is  she  in  Lon- 
don 1 " 

"  I  can't  say,"  said  Dora,  going  on 
with  her  work.  "  She  dates  her  letters 
to  me  from  her  house  in  Curzon  Street, 
Mayfair :  rather  too  near  the  Farm  Street 
Me\vs  Chapel  to  suit  my  Protestantism. 
I  wish  she  lived  further  away  from  it. 
Did  you  ever  go  there,  uncle  ? " 

"  Farm  Street  Mews  Chapel  1     No." , 

"  You  should.  Splendid  mass,  uncle. 
One  of  the  best  masses  you  can  hear  in 
London.  Miss  Lee  took  me  there  in 
the  summer,  while  I  was  staying  with 
her ;  it  was  really  as  fine  as  that  sort  of 
thing  can  be.  Thanks  to  your  instruc- 
tions in  music,  Miss  Lee  was  thoroughly 
able  to  appreciate  it.  I  am  afraid  she 
will  go  to  Home,  though  ;  in  fact,  I 
thought  she  had  gone,  but  found  she 
had  been  stopped  at  rather  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  way  by  some 
extremely  High  Church  people.  Still  I 
wish  she  did  not  live  quite  so  handy 
to  Farm  Street.  I  was  in  hopes  you 
were  going  to  marry  her,"  continued 
this  demoiselle  terrible;  "  you  might  have 
kept  her  on  our  side  of  the  border." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Dora.  I  will 
not  permit  it." 

Miss  Herbert  might  possibly,  after 
some  of  her  conscientious  study,  say 
"  Certainly  not,"  as  demurely  as  Dora 
said  it.  For  poor  me,  I  have  only  to 
write  it  down. 

"  Has  Miss  Lee  left  you,  and  got  a 
situation  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair?" 
asked  Arthur. 

"  She  has  left  us,  certainly.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  whether,  now  she 
has  come  into  her  property,  she  would 
take  another  situation  as  governess." 

"  Then  it  is  enough  to  keep  her  ? 
I  heard  she  had  come  in  for  a  small 
legacy,  but  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  details." 

"It  is  certainly  enough  to  keep  her," 
said  Dora,  quietly  and  sarcastically ; 
"  that  is  to  say,  if  she  makes  it  go  as  far 
as  it  ought.  And  it  may  be  doubled." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Dora.  I  am 
getting  interested." 

"  I  thought  you  were  interested  in 
her  before.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  she 
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has  got  into  the  hands  of  these  ultra- 
High  Church  people.  It  was  my  father's 
fault  partly,  I  will  allow.  But  you  had 
great  influence  over  her  once,  uncle  ; 
why  did  you  not  keep  it  up  ?  I  fear 
greatly  that  all  her  fortune  present  and 
prospective  will  get  ultimately  into  the 
hands  of  the  Papists." 

"  Her  fortune  ?  Has  she  got  a  fortune  ? 
I  have  heard  nothing.  I  thought  she 
was  with  you." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a 
fortune,"  said  Dora  maliciously.  "  I 
will  tell  you  all  I  know.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  Lees  in  Devonshire,  and 
the  king  of  all  the  Lees  has  died  without 
a  male  heir,  and  has  bequeathed  his 
great  property  to  the  two  female  heirs 
in  his  line ;  one  of  whom  is  Miss  Lee." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  said  Arthur. 

"  The  other  happens  strangely  to  be 
a  woman  I  remember  perfectly  well, — 
James's  mother." 

"Who  is  'James,'  in  the  name  of 
goodness  1 "  said  Arthur. 

"Never  mind  now.  I  thought  you 
knew  him.  Your  memory  is  short, 
uncle." 

"Never  mind  niy  memory.     Go  on." 

"  Certainly.  They  have  found  Miss 
Lee,  and  she  has  got  her  money  ;  but 
they  can't  find  James's  mother.  As  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  if  they  don't  find 


Mrs.  Sugden  the  whole  of  it  will  go  to 
Miss  Lee.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
terms  of  the  will ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather,  if  Mrs.  Sugden  does  not  turn  up, 
Miss  Lee,  instead  of  having  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  will  have  eight.  It  is  a 
good  deal  of  money,  is  it  not,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Eour  thousand  a  year  !  The  girl  is 
mad." 

"  Miss  Lee,  you  mean.  I  think  she 
is  quite  mad  myself ;  as  mad  as  a  hatter 
or  a  March  hare,  to  get  in  with  those 
extreme  High  Church  people.  Mind,  I 
know  nothing  about  the  law  of  the  case, 
uncle ;  only  Miss  Lee  has  got  her  four 
thousand  a  year,  and  seems  to  me  in  the 
very  jaws  of  Popery." 

Next  morning  Arthur,  with  a  dour 
face,  set  to  at  a  work  which  he  had  laid 
out  for  himself — that  of  examining  the 
lower  classes  in  order.  An  unhappy 
but  ingenious  and  poetical  boy  freely 
construed  "  Trahuntque  siccas  machine 
carinas "  by  "  The  bathing  machines 
drag  down  the  sick  people  to  the  careen- 
ing harbour." 

Arthur  lost  his  temper,  and  banged 
the  boy  over  the  head  with  a  Valpy's 
Horace.  Miss  Lee,  with  four  thousand 
a  year,  and  on  the  verge  of  Rome ! 
Bless  the  boy,  it's  a  wonder  he  hadn't 
killed  him. 

To  le  continued. 


THE  OXFORD  REPORTS  ON  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.1 


IT  was  clearly  time  that  the  universities, 
and  especially  Oxford,  should  take  in 
hand  the  subject  of  extension.  The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  a  higher 
education,  and  for  the  degrees  which 
are  the  certificates  of  such  an  education, 
has  since  the  great  influx  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  wealth  been  very 
great.  The  returns  of  the  income-tax, 
the  rise  of  suburbs  inhabited  by  the 
wealthy  round  the  great  towns,  the  lists 

1  "Oxford  University  Extension  Reports; 
or,  Six  Plans."  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1866. 


of  the  liberal  professions  in  their  higher 
and  lower  grades,  all  alike  attest  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  class  possessing  comparative 
wealth  and  leisure.  But  the  means  of 
the  higher  education  have  not  been 
multiplied  at  all  in  proportion.  The 
number  of  undergraduates  who  can  be 
accommodated  at  Oxford  is  still  only 
about  fifteen  hundred.  New  buildings 
have  been  recently  added  to  five  or  six 
colleges ;  but  the  additional  accommoda- 
tion thus  provided  probably  does  not 
much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  sets  of 
rooms.  Applications  for  admission  at 
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tLe  better  colleges  are  being  constantly 
refused. 

At  Cambridge,  where  the  undergradu- 
ate is  not  obliged,  as  at  Oxford,  to  live 
in  college,  the  accommodation  is  more 
el  istic ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  undergraduates  has  been  greater.  But 
even  the  number  of  lodging-houses  is 
limited,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, a  college  hall  and  chapel  will  not 
hold,  nor  can  a  college  staff  teach  and 
govern,  more  than  a  certain  number.  At 
Trinity,  they  are  already  obliged  to  have 
two  dinners  in  hall  every  day,  and  the 
chapel  is  crowded  to  excess. 

But  putting  out  of  sight  the  mere 
deficiency  of  accommodation,  there  is  a 
large  class,  opulent  enough  to  wish  for 
th.3  higher  education  for  their  children, 
yet  not  rich  enough  to  afford  the  expense 
of  a  three  or  four  years'  residence  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  under  the  present 
conditions,  and  still  less  perhaps  the 
loss  of  time  and  the  complete  estrange- 
me  nt  from  the  practical  pursuits  of  life 
which  such  a  residence  involves.  For 
this  class  the  mere  increase  of  the 
accommodation  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
would  not  suffice.  They  require  some- 
thing, if  possible,  cheaper;  requiring 
less  sacrifice  of  time,  and  entailing  less 
risk.  The  last  consideration  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  parents  in 
narrow  circumstances  by  the  revelations 
of  systematic  idleness  and  extravagant 
lujury  prevailing,  perhaps  almost  in- 
evitably prevailing,  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
brilge  society,  where  the  fashion  is  set 
by  the  rich.  It  seems  that  among  those 
who,  though  they  desire  a  university 
education,  cannot  afford  to  seek  it  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  to  be  reckoned 
a  large  and  increasing  portion  of  the 
•clei  gy.  The  number  of  ordinations  from 
the  universities  has  greatly  fallen  off, 
though  so  many  new  parishes  have  been 
foriaed,  while  the  number  of  literates 
•ordained  has  largely  increased,  and  in 
fact  now  almost  equals  the  number  of 
ordinations  from  Oxford. 

There  is  another  equally  cogent  mo- 
tive for  practically  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  university  extension — the  duty, 
we  may  say  the  necessity,  of  increasing 
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the  usefulness  of  the  endowments.  The 
aggregate  revenues  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  cannot  fall  far  short  of  200,0002. 
a  year  ;  and,  when  the  present  improved 
system  of  management  has  produced  its 
full  effect,  they  will  certainly  exceed 
that  sum.  It  came  out  the  other  day  in 
a  debate  in  Convocation  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  university,  including  all  its 
trusts,  was  nearly  100,OOOZ.  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
versity is  a  place  of  learning  as  well  as 
a  place  of  education,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  income  must  be  taken  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  learning,  we  must 
still  say  that  such  endowments  ought  to 
yield  more  abundant  fruits  than  the 
education  of  fifteen  hundred  students, 
each  of  whom,  on  the  average,  spends 
about  two  hundred  a  year  of  his  own 
besides. 

A  voluntary  committee  has  been 
formed  among  the  heads,  tutors,  and 
professors  at  Oxford,  to  consider  the 
subject.  This  committee  has  divided 
itself  into  sub-committees  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  plans,  and  the 
collected  reports  of  these  sub-committees 
are  now  before  us,  the  whole  being 
published  by  the  general  committee, 
though  each  sub-committee  is  separately 
responsible  for  its  own  report. 

The  plans  were  : — 

1.  Keble  College.  We  cannot  give 
the  scheme  a  name  more  descriptive  of 
its  real  nature  and  object  than  that 
which,  since  the  idea  of  making  it  a 
memorial  to  the  author  of  the  "Christian 
Year"  was  started,  it-  has  assumed. 
Keble  College  would  have  at  once  an 
economical  and  a  religious  character, 
and  would  be  mainly  a  training  class  for 
the  poorer  class  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders — those  who  are  now  ordained  as 
literates.  Much  has  been  said  for  and 
against  the  plan ;  but  all  must  allow 
that,  tried  with  private  funds,  it  is  a  fair 
experiment.  "Whether  its  promoters 
will  be  able  to  avoid  the  evils  of  seclu- 
sion while  they  secure  the  advantages  of 
a  special  rate  of  living;  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  an  intellectual 
standard  equal  to  that  of  the  other  col- 
leges; whether  they  will  be  able  to  make 
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the  college  economical  without  stamping 
its  inmates  with  the  mark  of  pauperism, 
— the  event  alone  can  show.  The  public 
can  only  be  gainers  by  the  trial,  and  it 
may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  some 
economical  improvements  will  be  de- 
vised which  may  be  adopted  at  the  other 
colleges.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  plan — 
though,  fromthe  early  publication  of  the 
report  embodying  it,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally taken  to  be  the  only  one  produced 
by  the  committee — is,  as  a  measure  of 
university  extension,  the  least  important 
of  the  whole  set,  since  the  number  of 
students  which  could  thus  be  added  to 
the  university  is  reckoned  by  the  pro- 
moters as  no  more  than  a  hundred ;  and, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  subscription, 
half  that  number  would  probably  be  a 
high  estimate. 

2.  The    adaptation   of  the    existing 
colleges  to  the   use  of  poor   students, 
either    by   establishing    in   connexion 
with  each  college  a  sort  of  hall  for  ten 
poor  students,  the  inmates  of  which  are 
to  have  their  meals  in  their  hall,  but 
to   attend  the  college  lectures ;  or,  by 
founding  a  number  of  exhibitions  for 
poor  men  in  each  college.     The  framers 
of  this  scheme  are  evidently  anxious  to 
give  the  colleges  again  something  of  the 
eleemosynary  character  which  they  had 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  each  founder 
thought    that   he   might    combine    the 
objects   of    an   almshouse,   as   well    as 
those  of  a  charity,  with  the  objects  of 
an    intellectual     institution.       Nobody 
would  wish  to  throw  cold  water  on  any 
effort  to  assist  poor  men  of  merit ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  class 
now  knocking  for  admission  to  places 
of  liberal  education  are  not  objects  of 
charity ;    they   are    people     well-to-do, 
though  not   rich  enough  to  afford  the 
present  expenses  of  Oxford  life.     And 
what  they  ask  for  is  not  alms,  but  good 
instruction   at   a   cost   suited   to   their 
means. 

3.  Permission  to  students  to  live  in 
lodgings  either   with   or   without  con- 
nexion with  a  college.     This  plan  goes 
beyond  the  practice  of  Cambridge,  where 
students,   though  allowed    to    live    in 
lodgings,    must    be    connected  with    a 


college.  It  is  proposed,  however,  that 
these  university  students  shall  be  placed 
under  the  authority  of  a  university 
board;  and  that  they  shall  have,  as 
their  academical  guardians,  university 
tutors.  For  instruction  they  are  -to  go 
to  the  university  professors,  and  when 
they  need  it  to  pay  lecturers  for  them- 
selves. The  usual  objections  urged 
against  allowing  men  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings are  met  by  reference  to  the  expe- 
rience of  Cambridge  and  other  univer- 
sities. 

4.  Simply   to  reduce   the   period  of 
necessary    residence     in    college    from 
twelve  to  eight  terms. 

5.  All  the  foregoing   plans  contem- 
plate the  increase  of  accommodation  at 
Oxford.     But    another     sub-committee 
has  ventured  further,  and  proposed  to 
affiliate  colleges  in  other  places  so  as  to 

.  extend  the  action  of  the  university 
beyond  its  local  precincts.  The  main 
conditions  under  which  it  is  recom- 
mended that  colleges  should  be  affi- 
liated are,  that  they  should  be  chartered, 
that  they  should  allow  the  universit}r 
to  be  represented  in  their  governing 
bodies,  and  that  they  should  be  places 
of  adult  education,  carrying  classical  arid 
mathematical  instruction  up  to  a  univer- 
sity point.  It  is  proposed  that  residence 
in  such  colleges  should  be  reckoned  as 
residence  at  Oxford  for  about  two  years, 
after  which  the  student  is  to  come  up 
and  finish  his  course  at  Oxford.  The 
division  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Oxford  course  into  the  purely  classical 
and  mathematical  part  terminated  by 
"  Moderations,**  and  the  part  which 
tends  to  become  more  or  less  preli- 
minary to  professions,  and  at  the  same 
time,  though  more  roughly,  with  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  tutor  and 
the  professor.  The  students  in  the  affi- 
liated colleges  are  fco  pass  the  same 
examinations  as  those  resident  at 
Oxford,  so  that  the  standard  will 
remain  the  same ;  King's  College,  and 
Owen's  College,  Manchester,  arc  exam- 
ples of  institutions  which  would  be 
likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan. 
Perhaps  even  Durham  might  find  it 
better  to  be  affiliated  to  Oxford  or 
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Cambridge,  or  both,  than  to  languish 
by  itself.  The  plan  points  to  an  exten- 
sion, not  only  of  the  numbers,  bnt  of 
tli3  functions  of  the  universities — to 
making  them  not  only  great  final 
schools  for  the  rich,  but  the  national 
centres  and  supervisors  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. It  retains,  however,  a  close  con- 
nexion between  the  student  and  the 
university,  not  only  in  the  way  of  con- 
trol, but  of  actual  residence,  though  for 
a  reduced  period  }  differing  herein  from 
the  system  of  the  University  of  London, 
wllch  has  now  abolished  the  privileges 
evon  of  its  affiliated  colleges,  and  become 


merely   an  examining  board    granting 
degrees  to  all  comers. 

We  have  given  a  brief  account  of  a 
movement  most  important  to  education 
without  attempting  to  comment  minutely 
on  any  of  the  plans.  It  is  evident  that 
English  education  is  about  to  be  re- 
organized, and  that  its  re-organization 
will  be  one  of  the  cardinal  questions  of 
the  immediate  future.  The  rulers'  of 
the  universities  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  process  ;  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  deliberation 
has  begun. 


A    DAY    ON    THE    WATER 


BY   F.    G.    STEPHENS. 


W[LL  the  reader  start  with  me  from 
Chelsea  this  fine  morning  in  my  little 
,  boat,  and  have  a  chat  about  the  water, 
the  shores,  and  their  notabilities  ?  If  he 
regards  old  historical  associations,  he 
will  assuredly  do  this,  for  what  river 
is  richer  in  such  than  the  Thames  ]  If 
he  cares  for  natural  beauty  of  a  quiet 
order,  such  as  becomes  "aland  of  ancient 
peace,"  like  England,  he  will  do  this ; 
for  may  be  I,  who  am  an  old  oarsman, 
car  show  a  spot  or  two  of  no  celebrity, 
bul  which  have  their  own  merits  in  a 
charming  aspect  of  repose.  It  is  a 
bright  day ;  therefore,  shadowy  Sir,  or 
Madam,  take  your  seat  in  stern  of  my 
little  gig ;  your  weight  will  not  incom- 
mode me,  ghost  of  my  fancy  that  you 
are.  and  as  such  be  not  nervous.  I  am, 
as  I  said  before,  an  old  oarsman — will 
carry  you  safely  ;  and,  although  the  boat 
loolcs  somewhat  light  for  the  two  of  us, 
yet.  if  you  will  keep  still  and  listen, 
safe  enough.  If  you  find  me  a  bore, 
I'll  put  you  ashore  with  pleasure,  and 
row  on  with  my  other  fancies. 

The  day  is  fresh  and  brisk  with  a 

I  constant  air,  which  makes  the  water 
shiver  in  rippling  lengths  of  darker  hue, 
that  .stretch  on  its  mirror  surface  like 


the  grey-toned  purple  clouds  aoove.  It 
is  river  and  sky,  sky  and  river,  white 
cloudlets  like  swans  among  the  grey, 
white  swans  themselves  upon  the  water 
mocking  their  aerial  brethren  above. 
They  tilt  against  the  breeze  as  the  cloud- 
lets do.  They  sail  before  it  with  ruffled- 
spread  wings, — masses  of  snow.  So 
fresh  is  the  scene  that  the  old  bridge 
just  above  looks,  with  its  quaint  wooden 
piers  so  sharply  defined  in  the  clear 
air,  more  like  a  brilliant  mediaeval 
illuminated  drawing  than  common  Eng- 
lish daylight.  This  bridge  is  soon  to 
give  way  to  another  of  iron.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames,  and  the  traffic 
between  its  opposite  shores,  may  be  im- 
proved by  this  new  work  j  yet,  if  the 
novel  structure  resembles  its  already 
erected  compeers,  it  will  be  no  im- 
provement to  the  picturesque  aspect 
of  the  stream.  The  river  is  a  sheeny 
mirror  to  its  dark  masses,  whose  reflec- 
tions scarcely  seem  to  shake  upon 
the  running  tide.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  splendour  there  is  a  look  of  fickle- 
ness about  the  sky,  the  shade  of  a 
whimper,  so  to  speak,  which  may  burst 
in  a  shower  of  tears  ere  long,  and  for 
which  it  will  be  well  to  be  provided. 
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Putting  a  waterproof  coat   into   the 
boat — a  convenience  you  may  dispense 
with,  kind  ghost,  for  who  ever  heard  of 
a  ghost  with  a  cold  in  his  head? — I 
determine  to  overtake  the  picturesque 
and  brilliant  pair  of   voyagers    in  ad- 
vance, of  course  merely  for  the  grati- 
fication   of    an    enlightened    curiosity 
respecting  the  lining  of  the  lady's  bonnet. 
Sehi-e-e-r,  goes   the  boat   through  the 
water  for  half  a  mile,  and  a  negligent 
glance  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
The  passenger  is  Fern.  Brit.  Domestica, 
and  the  youth  one  of  those  who  patro- 
nise all  sorts  of  coloured  garments,  and 
tastefully  unite  a  blue  waistcoat  with  a 
red  head  of  hair,  or  a  green  scarf  with 
a  pair  of  orange   gloves.     If  that  fish 
which  leapt  out  of  the  water  just  now  is 
a  sign  of  rain, — woe  awaits  you,  amorous, 
happy,  and  heedless  pair  !  "Woe  to  those 
muslins,  smiling  damsel !    Let  us  linger 
awhile,  good  ghost,  and  watch.     A  little 
badinage  goes  on — she,  fascinating  crea- 
ture, makes  as  if  to  upset  the  boat ;  he, 
by  an  action  as  if  of  swimming,  vows  to 
save  her  in  her  own  despite  j  her  grateful 
eyes  acknowledge  the  magnanimous  offer ; 
then  come  some  prodigious  falsehoods  of 
his  feats  in  swimming,  till,  growing  a 
second  Leander  in  her  eyes,  she  con- 
ceives herself  in  the  position  of  poor 
Hero,  loverless  and  lorn,  and  with  depre- 
cating gestures  warns  him  not  to  be  too 
rash.     Girl,  fear  not;  he  will  no  more 
risk  his  life  than  you  decline  his  rival's 
invitation  to  go  to  Rosherville  on  the 
next  annual  festival  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Tailors. 

Leave  we  these,  and  on  over  the  bright 
water  while  I  tell  you  something  that 
the  name  of  Leander  recalls.  The 
famous  rowing  club  that  take  their  name 
from  him  of  Abydos  were  once  afloat  on 
this  water  which  bears  ourselves ;  their 
boat,  entangled  amongst  a  press  of  others, 
was  swamped  by  the  swell  of  a  passing 
steamer.  She  filled  ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  !  The  crew  were  steered 
by  their  own  servant,  a  well-known 
trainer,  since  defunct :  he,  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment,  feeling  the  slender  craft 
sinking  beneath  them,  cried  to  the  man 
next  to  him,  "  Give  me  your  oar,  sir ; 


give  me  your   oar,    I  cannot   swim ! '' 
"  ISTor  can  I  swim,  but  here  it  is,"  said 
the  brave  Englishman,  deliberately  be--, 
stowing  a  life  to  the  demand,  and  aban- 
doning his  own  sure  safety  to  another's 
terror.     Now  I  call  this  a  splendid  act, 
equal  in  its  motives  to  that  feeling  of 
duty  which  ever  commands  our  English 
captains  to  be  the  last  in  leaving  a  sink- 
ing  ship.     The   Leander  Club  rightly 
hold  this  act  as  the  glory  of  their  society. 
We   are  now   in    Putney   Eeach,    a 
splendid  stretch  of  water,  used  for  boat- 
races  ever  since  boat-races  were  held  on 
the  Thames.     Putney  Church  has  seen 
many  a  one,  and  more  than  one  strange 
thing  besides.     It's  a  quiet-looking  well- 
kept  country  church,  to  which  you  would 
never  give  credit  as  the  place  of  warlike 
assemblages.    Yet  such  it  was,  for,  in  the 
Commonwealth   time,  Fairfax  and  the 
officers  of  the  Parliamentary  army  held 
council  here,  and  on  the  Sabbath  too. 
After  the  discussions  fiery  Hugh  Peters 
held  forth  from  the  pulpit,  and  all  the 
while  the  Parliamentary  forces  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  other  ministers  pro- 
nounced   encouraging   and   godly   dis- 
courses for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of 
war.     Put  yourself  back  two  hundred 
years,  and  you  may  well  conceive  how 
the  loud  and  strident  voice  of  Peters 
came  through  the  church  windows  over 
the  calm  water  here   in  sdhie   of  his 
burning  exhortations  to  "serve  the  Lord, 
even  unto  slaying  with  the  arm  of  flesh." 
The  sentries  of  the  king's   army  were 
within  hearing,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.     The  whole  neighbourhood  recalls 
the  great  contest,  and  is  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  clumsy  of  the  king's  many 
blunders  in  generalship — one  of  his  false 
steps  of  the  most  fatal  kind,  into  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  led  by  head- 
strong advisers  and  self-willed  partisans. 
There  remains  a  look  of  antiquity  about 
the  place  which  mightily  aids  the  con- 
ception of  the  pacing  sentries  as,  armed 
with    pike    or    arquebus,   they   passed 
and  repassed  before  the  church.     There 
is  the  tower  where  the  king's  own  banner 
flouted  him  in  the  face,  and  his  subjects 
bore  arms  for  his  destruction.  The  water 
runs  unchanged  and  beautiful  as  of  old, 
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the  long  ranges  of  osier  beds  shake  their 
grey  lances  in  the  sunlight,  and  it  is  not 
long  ago  since  I  saw  the  azure  king- 
fisher start  like  a  flash  of  sapphire-hued 
fire  from  the  bank,  and  instantly  vanish 
in  the  maze  of  weeds. 

Peters  exhorted  his  hearers  to  be 
zealous  unto  slaying,  but  there  had  been 
slaying  of  another  sort  here  a  generation 
before.  Take  what  the  parish  books 
tell  us.  In  1625  occur  the  following 
entries  in  the  registers  of  account: — 
"  Paid  the  carpenter  for  a  barrow  to  carry 
"ihe  people  that  died  of  the  sickness  to 
"church  to  bury  them,  os.  Paid  to 
"  Commynge  for  his  charges  going  to 
"  London  to  get  two  women  to  come  up 
"to  keep  the  sicke,  the  people  being  all 
"  sike,  2s.  6d.  To  the  warders  [watchers 
1  by  the  doors  of  infected  houses],  for 
"  helping  to  bury  the  dead,  4s.  6d"  On 
Putney  Heath  was  fought  the  innocuous 
duel  between  Pitt  and  Mr.  Tierney,  M.P. 
for  Southwark,  and  of  all  times  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  ;  in  the  same  place 
came  off  the  famous  duel  between 
Canning  and  Castlereagh.  Fancy  Earl 
Russell  and  Mr.  Disraeli  coming  here  to 
figlit  a  duel  now-a-days !  One  of  the 
old  Diarists  commends,  as  "  pretty/'  the 
extreme  taciturnity  of  Thames  water- 
men, from  whom  it  is  difficult  to  get 
anything  like  a  full  and  fair  answer  to 
a  question.  That  brown-faced  man  who 
scrlled  past  us  just  now,  biting  a  straw 
between  his  teeth,  scarcely  vouchsafed  a 
reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of 
the  tide,  and  thus  maintains  their  ancient 
rej  ute  by  perpetually  meditating  how  to 
evsde  an  answer  entirely  or  put  it  in  the 
briefest,  or  least  satisfactory,  terms. 

Look  along  the  reach  here,  and  see 
how  beautifully  the  masses  of  trees 
gather  against  the  bank,  from  the  ancient 
gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace  on  one  hand  to  nearly  as  far  as 
Hammersmith  ;  on  the  other  they  group 
the  niselves  so  fairly  with  the  houses  and 
boat-sheds  of  Putney,  curving  with  the 
riv<  T  in  a  perfect  line  of  beauty,  guard- 
ing it  by  heavy  piles  of  foliage  on  the 
rising  ground  at  Eoehampton,  that  we 
own  there  is  not  within  fifty  miles  of 
London  a  fairer  scene.  The  heaped  elrns 


and  willows  are  interspersed  by  tall 
poplars,  whose  distinct  vertical  forms 
give  character  and  relief  to  the  rounder 
groups  of  trees.  These  poplars  sway 
gently  in  the  wind,  that  makes  a  soft 
and  persistent  murmur  in  innumerable 
boughs.  Pass  we  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  a  novel  prospect  opening  at 
every  stroke  of  the  sculls  as  we  speed 
past  each  angle  of  the  shore.  No  Lon- 
doner need  complain  that  natural  beauty 
is  absent  near  the  smoky  city  when  so 
much  of  what  is  fair  is  thus  at  hand. 
How  noble  are  those  elms,  mighty  earth- 
plumes  that  the  bright  planet  waves 
through  the  sunshine '  or  trails  through 
the  mists  of  dawn  or  night !  How  the 
silver  lining  of  the  aspen  leaves  glitter 
against  the  dark  branches,  and  clap 
countless  hands  of  gleeful  joy  in  the 
bright  day ! 

We  pass  swiftly  under  the  bridge  at 
Hammersmith,  and  soon  come  upon  the 
first  "  islet  in  the  river,"  Chiswick  Ait. 
The  islets,  so  low  down  in  the  river's 
course,  are  gatherings  of  osiers  and  river 
silt.  Many  a  time  have  I  sat  and  watched 
the  scour  of  the  water  upon  one  of.  their 
apexes — seen  how  slowly  the  work  of 
change  was  going  on.  A  far-off  storm, 
say  elemental  battle  fought  at  sea,  breaks 
down  a  dam  or  moves  a  bank  a  hundred 
miles  away,  the  current  is  accelerated  or 
slackened  in  its  whole  path.  The  life  of 
the  little  islet — that  is,  its  power  of  re- 
sisting the  river's  scour — is  held  under 
changed  conditions  :  that  angle  which  I 
noticed  a  month  ago  bravely  resisting 
the  water's  force  is  now  turned,  and  its 
power  filched  away;  the  water  that  erst 
was  rebutted  now  takes  it  in  the  rear; 
and  a  little  eddy  scoops  a  hollow  amongst 
the  roots  of  the  rwillow  that  wept  upon 
the  bank  above.  Soon  the  earth  has  gone 
from  them,  the  wind's  shaking  helps  the 
work — forj  on  a  breezy  day,  you  shall  see 
a  trail  of  earth-stained  water  that  the 
rocking  of  the  tree  churns  up — a  laby- 
rinth of  root  shows  itself,  and,  as  the 
flesh  leaves  the  bones  of  an  aged  man, 
so  this  stands  stark  and  bare ;  the  hol- 
low deepens  and  widens,  the  tree  dies ; 
and,  at  last,  some  dank  autumn  night 
hears  a  dead  plash  amongst  its  fogs  :  the 
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bank-angle,  fortification  that  it  was, 
eomes  slowly  and  heavily  down,  and  the 
cold  stream  runs  where  the  winds  of 
summer  delighted  to  play. 

Away  from  the  marshy  islet,  just  re- 
membering that  many  curious  discoveries 
of  valuables  have  been  made  in  similar 
places,  concealed  in  troublous  times, 
Turn  back  a  while,  and  look  at  that  row 
of  tall  Queen  Anne's  houses,  upon  the 
Mall  at  Hammersmith.  One  of  those 
Dr.  Johnson's  admirer,  Miss  Pinkerton, 
inhabited,  and  there  she  had  a  certain 
Miss  Eebecca  Sharp  for  pupil.  Is  not 
Becky  as  real  to  us  as — for  instance, 
Jemmy  Thomson,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  "  The  Seasons  "  in  a  house  ad- 
joining a  tavern  called  "The  Doves," 
there  on  your  right  hand,  both  still 
standing  ?  The  said  James  Thomson 
knew  how  to  find  good  quarters,  and, 
with  all  his  queer  conventionality  of 
style,  could  do  as  unconventional  a  thing 
as  sleep  till  two  o'clock  on  a  summer's 
day,  then  get  up,  and,  with  his  night- 
cap on,  go  into  a  neighbouring  garden, 
stand  before  a  peach-tree,  and,  with  hands 
in  his  breeches-pockets,  bite  the  living 
fruit  from  a  living  bough.  What  a 
notion  of  luxury  !  Could  Apicius  devise 
anything  more  luscious  than  that  brows- 
ing on  the  bloomy  fruit  in  a  summer 
afternoon  ]  Fancy  the  squab  author  of 
"  Liberty  "  —  after  all  his  sentimental 
raptures  on  the  simplicity  of  rustic  life — 
to  have  enjoyed  himself  in  this  superla- 
tive fashion  ! 

Leave  Jemmy  Thomson  and  his 
exalted  epicurism ;  run  through  the 
curving  reaches  towards  Kew.  Could 
either  of  us  sing,  we  might  pass  the 
miles  gaily  in  the  way  busy  Mr.  Pepys 
used  on  his  voyages,  enjoying  himself 
hereabouts  with  Mercer  and  the  rest,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  his  "  poor  wife." 
Yet  for  proper  boat-songs,  barcarolles, 
we  should  be  at  a  loss.  There  is  not  a 
decent  boating  song  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, strange  to  say,  for  Moore's  "Kow, 
Brothers,  Bow,"  is  the  only  one  ap- 
proaching to  it,  and  of  that  both  of  us 
have  had  enough.  I  cannot  tell  you 
any  fairy  stories  anent  the  river,  for  the 
simple  eason  that  there  are  none.  Is 


it  not  strange  that  we  have  no  water- 
spirits  on  English  rivers?  In  these 
waters  was  never  Kelpie  seen  plunging, 
nor  monstrous  Nick  dancing,  by  moon- 
light. I  never  saw  the  gold-ringleted 
boy  with  the  scarlet  cap  who  frequents 
the  Irish  rivers;  therefore  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  hearing  him  play  soul- 
entrancing  music  upon  a  silver  harp. 
This  is  hard,  for  we  might  do  him  a 
good  turn  by  promising  future  redemp- 
tion, always  the  earnest  inquiry  of  these 
beings.  We  have  no  Nixies  on  the 
Thames ;  so  I  have  never  heard  the  ring 
of  the  water-smith's  hammer,  nor  seen 
him  at  work  in  the  grey  dawn,  as  you 
may  do  on  the  Scotch  lochs.  St.  Martin's 
Land,  the  beautiful  country  whence  the 
fair  green  children  came,  is  not  here. 
This  was,  folks  say,  near  St.  Mary's  of 
the  Wolf-Pits,  not  far  from  Norwich. 
No  Thames'  sojourner  has  seen  the  Lady 
with  the  Golden  Oar  who  navigates  the 
Welsh  lake  Van,  singing  to  the  mid- 
night moon  and  making  the  dark  moun- 
tains ring  with  faery  notes.  It  is  useless 
attempting  to  woo  her  with  seven  loaves 
of  bread  or  seven  Welsh  cheeses,  the 
successful  means  employed  by  her  lover. 
No  one  ever  lost  a  child  by  the  male- 
volent water-spirits  of  the  Thames,  as 
happened  by  the  banks  of  that  accursed 
inky  Spanish  lake,  into  which,  if  you 
throw  a  stone,  it  suffices  to  irritate  the 
fiends,  or  raise  a  sudden  storm  and 
terrible  gusts  of  wind,  by  which,  the 
legend  tells,  a  lost  child  was  restored, 
and  cast  like  a  faded  flower,  all  smirched 
and  sickly,  at  their  feet.  Except  the 
fairy  ladies  of  the  Arthurian  cycle,  we 
have  no  British  river  or  lake  fays,  such 
as  Nimue  or  Vivien,  Merlin's  betrayer. 
We  may  spare  these  j  there  was  a  fearful 
beauty  about  them,  and  a  Druidic  horror, 
such  as  one  feels  on  looking  at  Stone- 
henge,  they  seem  so  awful  and  unsympa- 
thising.  Even  "Sabrina  fair,"  whom 
Milton  fabled  of  the  Severn,  is  classical 
and  half-stony. 

Look  up  !  cloud-land  there  !  What 
a  mighty  gathering  of  thrones  of  snow  ! 
The  lofty  peaks  rank  along  the  horizon, 
desolate  and  abandoned  thrones  of 
downcast  kings  of  the  aerial  ocean 
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about  us.  They  have  vindicated  their 
po.ver,  it  would  seem  :  all  tilings  keep 
sti  1,  like  the  breathless  suspense  of 
denth.  Let  us  come  out  of  the  heat 
awhile,  and  lie  quiet  under  the  arching 
bo  ighs  of  those  willows,  whose  pendents 
sei  id  a  track  of  ripples  when  they  touch 
tho  tide.  How  cool  and  still  it  is  ;  the 
vevy  air  sleeps  !  How  steady  are  the 
go"  den  bars  of  sunlight  that  slant  through 
th:s  green  roof;  how  lovely  the  green 
of  its  depths  in  multitudinous  foliage  ! 
Sow  like  icebergs  those  giant  clouds 
th;it  gather  without  sound !  If  one 
could  hold  a  fire  in  one's  hand  "by 
thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus,"  we 
niijht  realize  them  to  be  icebergs  indeed, 
wi  h  their  rifted,  riverless,  and  ghostly 
sides  of  snow.  Let  us  try.  Did  you  ever 
set  an  iceberg  1  It  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est sights  of  the  world.  Its  utter 
me  tionlessness  in  the  turbulent  sea 
seems  deathly  and  most  awful.  One 
I  :ieard  of  was  a  vast  opal  that  glim- 
mered with  tintings  of  the  "  million- 
col  Dured  bow;"  snow,  heaped  like 
th(  foliage  of  a  crystalline  forest, 
gathered  upon  its  peaks  in  fantastic 
wr  Baths  or  heapy  folds  of  pearl-dust — a 
world  of  blinding  white  in  miles  of  level 
fiel  ds  within,  and  over  them-  the  shadows 
of  flying  clouds  swam,  each  on  his 
joimey.  Spires  and  pinnacles  of  trans - 
pa 'ent  stone,  adamant  it  seemed,  shot 
hi<;h  into  the  sky,  and  seemed  durable 
foi  ever.  At  every  base  a  glittering 
lins  of  flashing  water  fell  from  level 
unto  level  to  the ^ sea.  Under  a  huge 
ice -cliff,  that  rose  a  thousand  feet  of 
da:'k  blue  crystal  from-  the  brine,  a  great 
cle  ft  was,  and  therefrom  poured  a  river, 
u  'er  than  glass,  shining  in  the  sun,  and 
oved  above  by  a  vast  steadfast  iris. 
Its  reflections  glided  like  a  waving  of 
sw  )rds  over  the  intense  opaline  of  the 
sol  id  cliff,  which  seemed  as  dark  as  the 
aii  is,  for  solidity  and  depth  of  purity, 
anl  shook  gold  lights  over  the  lapis- 
l&zuli  of  the  water-rock,  breaking  into 
th'  •.  glooms  of  shadowed  clefts  like  the 
glr  ncing  of  a  weird  fire  made  by  a  wizard 
out  of  Death  and  Cold,,  and  gilding  the 
hi[jh  roofs  of  many  an  untrodden  cavern 
within.  Loud,  above  the  roaring  of  the 


sea,  the  roar  of  countless  waterfalls  shook 
the  air,  and  into  the  rivers  huge  blocks 
of  ice  fell,  or,  bounding  on  the  bright 
smooth  plains  of  sheer  ice,  rushed  shriek- 
ing— such  the  sharp  sound — from  ledge 
to  ledge,  and  dashed  with  bound  on 
bound  into  the  sea  clear  of  the  base. 
Motionless  as  the  whole  body  looked, 
one  saw  after  a  time  that  it  heaved 
before  the  wind,  and  at  night  its  peaks 
swerved  slowly,  pointing  from  star  to 
star.  The  day-by-day  life  of  the  great 
berg  was  destruction ;  its  melted  rivers 
ran  into  the  hungry  sea.  We  lay 
near  this  stray  monster  of  the  North's 
white  flocks  a  whole  week.  On  the 
second  day  the  loftiest  peaks  had  gone  ; 
the  third,  the  streams,  like  living  saws, 
wrought  deep  channels  whose  sides  fell 
inwards ;  on  the  fourth  not  a  flake  of 
snow  remained.  On  the  fifth  it  parted 
in  two  unequally,  one  portion  rushed 
over  with  a  toppling  sweep  that  was 
horrible  to  see,  and  bore  up  its  huge 
base  out  of  the  depths  in  rockings  that 
made  the  ocean  all  a-foam  for  a  mile 
about ;  on  the  seventh  night  it  was  laid 
so  low  that  few  indeed  of  the  stars  of 
the  horizon  were  obscured  by  that-  mass 
which  had  erst  cast  a  shadow  five  miles 
over  the  water  at  dawn  and  been  level 
with  the  North  Star  at  midnight.  Our 
last  look  through  telescopes  showed  it 
broken  over  by  the  waves  in  lonely  de- 
struction. In  seven  days  the  whole  was 
gone,  that  in  its  Arctic  birthplace  might 
have  lived  a  thousand  years  or  more, 
—yea,  might  have  seen  the  Danes  of  the 
ninth  century  sail  in  its  shadow  when 
they  found  America.  Tnis  thing  might 
have  seen  stout  Henry  Hudson,  creep- 
ing along  the  coast  when  he  discovered 
the  great  bay  that  gave  his  name  and 
took  his  life  ;  we  can  fancy  him  and  his 
ten  men  and  a  boy  looking  at  those 
hills  I  saw  melt  away.  Ten  men  and  a 
boy— such  was  the  crew  of  the  indo- 
mitable Englishman,  when  last  heard  of 
on  those  unknown  seas.  It  gives  one  a 
thrill  to  think  of  it.  Why,  when  he 
went  his  second  voyage,  do  you  know 
this  Ulysses  of  the  North  remained  two 
years  there,-  with  a  crew  of  three-and- 
twenty  men,  fourteen  of  whom  put  him 
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and  the  faithful  from  among  them  into 
an  open  boat  and  set  them  adrift  in  "  the 
region  of  the  Bear" — as  the  Greeks 
called  the  man-defying  North?  How 
many  were  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
who  had  a  Homer  to  sing  their  voyage 
in  the  summer  seas  ?  Quaint  Purchas 
is  Hudson's  Homer,  and  his  Ogygia  was 
an  iceberg ! 

Out  of  the  shadow  and  into  the  sun 
and  on  towards  Kew.  Here,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  lived  Sir  John  Picker- 
ing, who  got  one  fine  morning  an  intima- 
tion that  her  Majesty  intended  to  visit 
him.  In  the  Harleian  Collection  is  an 
amusing  note  made  by  Sir  John's  steward 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
house  pending  this  visit.  "  Item :  what 
"presents  shall  be  made  to  her  Majesty 
"and  the  followers?"  .This  was  con- 
sidered for  all  who  came,  even  to  the 
very  footmen.  The  following  oddly 
shows  what  was  the  condition  of  a  gen- 
tleman's house  in  those  days  : — "  Item  : 
"the  swetyninge  of  the  house  in  all 
"  places  by  any  means."  In  another  place 
the  steward  reminds  himself  to  decide 
"  where  my  lord  of  Essex  is  to  lodge,  out 
"  of  the  house,  but  near  the  Queene."  It 
is  not  certain  she  was  here  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  she  was  surely  so  in  the  year 
following,  to  the  knight's  cost,  for  he 
gave  her  a  rich  jewel,  valued  at  400£., 
"a  faire  paire  of  virginals,"  and  "a fine 
gown  and  juppin."  In  order  to  en- 
courage such  liberality  the  Queen  helped 
herself  to  "a  salte  (-cellar),  a  spoone 
and  a  forke  of  faire  agate."  With  respect 
to  the  "  swetyninge  "  of  the  house,  I 
remember  a  similar  entry  elsewhere  in  a 
letter  from  one  of  this  Queen's  courtiers 
to  his  wife,  warning  her  to  make  pre- 
parations for  such  a  visit,  wherein  he 
insists  on  the  removal  of  everything 
that  might  be  disagreeable,  "  for  her 
Majesty  cannot  abide  a  bad  smelle." 

On  your  right  hand  is  Brentford, 
where  the  train-bands  of  London  beat 
Prince  Eupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  and, 
in  1016,  Edmund  Ironsides  routed  the 
Danes.  By  a  law  of  Edward  I.  (1280), 
a  toll  of  a  penny  was  to  be  levied  on 
all  Jews  and  Jewesses  passing  on  horse- 
back over  the  bridge  of  the  Brent,  those 


on  foot  to  pay  a  halfpenny  ;  other  pas- 
sengers were  exempt.  All  along  the 
southern  shore  line  there  were  rem- 
nants, even  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
of  the  "Coit  Andreth,"  a  "mighty 
wood "  of  the  ancient  Britons,  that 
stretched  hence  southwards  even  to  the 
sea.  In  the  Saxon  times  the  Danish 
pirate  galleys  entered  this  reach,  and 
the  wretched  serfs  stood  amongst  the 
woods  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  red 
or  black  ships,  and  tracked  them  by 
the  flame  of  burning  villages.  Those 
terrible  Northmen !  against  whom  the 
poor  wretch,  together  with  "battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death "  (a  furore 
Northmannorum),  prayed  with  the 
"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  of  his  liturgy ! 
I  have  rowed  eight  miles ;  so  let  us  land 
till  evening,  when  the  moon  rises ;  then 
we  will  go  on,  if  it  please  you ;  mean- 
while, I  will  tell  a  few  odds  and  ends 
about  the  villages  we  have  passed. 

The  seventeenth  century  has  left  us 
some  curious  records  relating  to  Brent- 
ford. It  appears  here,  as  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  Chiswick,  and  Chelsea,  that 
the  parish  rates  were  aided  by  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  celebration  of 
public  sports  and  pastimes.  The  parish 
found  the  music,  &c.,  respecting  which 
is  the  following  entry  in  the  books  of 
the  first-named  parish,  1628  : — "Paid 
"for  a  drumbe,  sticks,  and  a  case,  sixteen 
"shillings;"  they  seem  to  have  been 
liberal  in  the  use  of  this  instrument, 
for  this  next  entry  shows — "Paid  for 
two  heads  for  the  drumbe,  2s.  Sd" 
What  will  the  Mendicity  Society  say 
to  this  ?— "  Given  to  a  Knts-  (knight's) 
"  son  in  Devonshire,  being  out  of  means, 
"  6d."  Thanks  to  them,  public  charity 
may  soon  be  as  obsolete  as  another 
custom  of  that  day  now  is — thus,  "  Paid 
"11s.  to  the  contractor  for  conveying 
"  away  the  witches."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
it  was  only  across  and  not  into  the 
river  (every  one  knows  that  a  running 
stream  dissolves  all  witchcraft,  vide 
Burns's  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter  ").  The  danger 
of  the  service  is  evinced  by  the  really 
high  price  it  received. 

At  Barnes,  which  we  passed  on  the 
south  shore,  the  Lords  of  the  Manor 
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pa, d  a  sparrowhawk  yearly  to  the  Arch- 
bis  hop  of  Canterbury,  that  they  might 
be  excused  from  serving  as  reves  to 
hit;  manor  of  Wimbledon.  Queen 
EL  zabeth's  famous  statesman,  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  lived  here,  and  is  reported 
to  have  died  in  such  poverty  that  he 
was  buried  by  subscription.  His  daugh- 
ter, Frances,  had  the  rare  fortune  to 
have  for  her  husbands — first,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney;  and  second,  Eobert,  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  Kit-Cat  Club  met  here  in 
Ja<3ob  Tonson's  house.  Fielding  and 
Cowley  lived  here  ;  also  Eobert  Bull, 
counsellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth :  he  it 
was  who  read  the  death-warrant  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ;  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  fit  instrument — a  morose  and 
sullen  man.  In  1683,  one  Edward 
Rose  left  twenty  pounds  to  b&  invested 
in  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  from 
the  profits  of  which  the  churchwardens 
were  to  keep  in  repair  the  palings  sur- 
rounding the  tomb  of  the  testator,  and 
preserve  the  rose-trees  he  ordered  to  be 
pknted  upon  it — a  condition  fulfilled 
to  this  day,  we  believe.  At  Mortlake, 
tho  next  village,  a  whip  was  kept  in 
the  church  for  the  admonition  of  drunk- 
ards ;  in  1646,  the  parish  paid  a  shil- 
ling for  a  new  one.  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
tho  supposed  author  of  "Junius,"  lived 
here.  Dr.  Dee,  the  celebrated  astrologer, 
obvious  spy,  and  apparent  quack,  lived, 
died,  and  was  buried  here.  Wizards  and 
astrologers  seem  to  have  had  a  fancy  for 
this  place  in  those  days,  for  we  find 
that  both  Partridge  and  Kelly  were  also 
residents.  Barnes  Elms  was  for  centuries 
a  famous  duelling  place.  Here  was 
fought  the  well-known  duel  between 
tho  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  respecting  the  wife  of  the 
latter,  which  woman  is  reported  to  have 
held  during  the  fight  the  horse  of  her 
seducer,  she  being  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  a  page.  Of  this  Count  Grammont, 
in  his  heartless  way,  says — "Poor  Lord 
"  Shrewsbury,  too  polite  a  man  to  make 
"  any  reproaches  to  his  wife,  was  resolved 
"  to  have  redress  for  his  wounded  honour; 
"  lie  accordingly  challenged  the  Duke  of 
"]  Buckingham,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
"  iagham,  as  a  reparation  for  his  honour. 


"  having  killed  him  on  the  spot,  remained 
"  a  peaceable  possessor  of  this  famous 
"  Helen!"  How  cruel  is  the  cold  fleer  of 
this  trifler  writing  thus  !  We  could  al- 
most fancy  him  standing  by  this  mortal 
fight,  picking  up  the  sword  of  the 
vanquished  man,  wiping  it  on  a  laced 
and  scented  handkerchief,  and,  with 
the  most  en  regie  of  bows,  presenting 
the  weapon  to  his  friend,  the  Duke,  in 
token  of  victory. 

Watch  how  finely  the  evening  falls 
over  the  river  !  It  seems  as  if  an  abne- 
gation rather  than  a  loss  of  light  took 
place,  and,  if  we  consider  the  slow  and 
gentle  changes  of  effect,  we  shall  per- 
ceive how  we  are  whirled  into  the  vast 
shadow  of  the  planet's  bulk — the  shadow 
that  we  call  Night.  Steadily  we  are 
drawn  from  under  the  golden  mantle  of 
day ;  the  last  broad  border  of  scarlet  and 
vermilion  hangs  thin  above  us  like  a 
mighty  fringe,  burning,  with  a  beauteous 
awfulrtess ;  now  the  orange  radiance  that 
it  cast  so  grandly  into  the  ether  is  past, 
and  we  are  borne  by  the  eternal  whirl 
into  the  silver  monotone  of  evening,  that 
deepens  from  pearly  hues  to  dull  and 
sombre  grey.  Ten  minutes  since'  those 
trees  that  stand  on  the  margin  of  the 
islet  rendered  themselves  distinct  by 
deep  reflections  on  the  water.  At  one 
moment  the  reflection  was  more  easily 
discernible  than  the  trees  themselves, 
because  they  mixed  their  own  tone 
with  the  sky — now,  trees,  sky,  river, 
reflections,  shadows,  and  all  are  gone, 
buried  in  one  greyness  of  night.  We 
shall  see  another  change  presently,  when 
the  moon  rises  over  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  are  refreshed,  get 
into  the  boat  again,  sit  steady,  and  you 
shall  be  safe;  button  yourself  up,  for 
even  the  summer  night  may  chill  a  poor 
town-ghost,  who  is  more  accustomed  to 
gas  than  moonlight.  You  can  hardly 
see  the  shore,  you  say ;  true,  but  wait, 
and,  if  this  veil  of  clouds  has  but  a  rift 
in  it,  you  shall  see  one  of  the  two 
loveliest  and  most  awful  sights  in  crea- 
tion— scenes  which  God  made  to  remind 
us  of  Him, — the  golden  and  the  silver 
porches  of  night  and  day,  through  which 
twice  a  day  we  are  whirled  on  the  car  of 
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Time.    Sun-rising  and  moon-rising,  now 
wonderful  they  are ! 

Now  we  are  clear  of  the  trees,  you 
see,  to  make  a  bull,  that  it  is  not  so 
dark  as  we  thought ;  there's  a  long  line 
of  sordid  fire  over  the  level  there  that 
shall  not  vanish  all  night,  and  which 
erven  the  moon  will  only  render  mys- 
terious. Overhead,  is  the  motionless 
mantle  of  grey,  palpable  darkness,  set- 
ting in ;  there  is  no  sound  but  the 
susurration  of  the  taller  trees,  whose 
tops  some  laggard  breeze  shakes,  as  it 
goes  hurrying  after  the  sunlight — an 
airy  torrent  that  has  been  shut  up  and 
heated  in  some  far-off  valley,  or  lain, 
at  length,  asleep  and  heat-oppressed, 
upon  a  lofty  down  against  the  sea, 
and,  at  evening  aroused,  now  followeth 
the  sun  and  its  companions,  the  daylight 
breezes.  Motionless  silence  is  the  right 
of  such  a  time  as  this.  Speak  low  to 
me !  The  loftiest  poplar  lias  swung 
itself  to  rest  ;  the  tenderest  aspen  lisps, 
"  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep  !  "  In  their  Silent 
Dominion  the  great  elms  have  been 
long  ago  dreaming,  and  the  birch  has 
drawn  its  boughs,  like  eyelids,  around  its 
silver  bark.  Let  my  oars  go  beating 
like  a  slow  pulse,  while  we  move  steadily 
against  the  tide. 

How  dim  the  night  is  qverhead  !  The 
weighty  clouds  —  that  funereally  roll 
upon  a  solemn  march  that  is  hardly  mo- 
tion— alone  tell  that  air  moves  amongst 
them;  here  and  there  their  low-laid 
masses  give,  through  torn  gaps,:  glimpses 
of  a  higher  sky  laden  with  soft  mist 
that  cannot  be  called  light,  and  faintly 
tells  us  that  the  moon  is-  not  far  off. 
Towards  the  sunset's  long  line  of  sordid 
fire,  that  lingers  yet,  the  land  now 
stretches  a  wild  and  desolate  level  of 
heath  and  gorse,  whence  niy  rowing  has 
brought  us.  The  faint  streak  is  drawn 
upon  the  margin  of  the  sky,  and  earth 
looks  lifeless,  gloomy,  and  motionless, 
as  though  the  day  were  dead  upon  the 
plains,  and  night  reigned  for  ever.  A  few 
animals  have  fed  upon  the  heath,  undis- 
turbed for  hours,  silent,  and  unheeded ; 
suddenly  a  low  vibrant  shudder  shakes 
the  earth,  increasing  as  its  cause  comes 
nearer,  and  then  the  clean,  sharp  line 


that  cuts  against  the  low  light  is  loaded 
with  a  maze  of  whirling  wheels  that 
roar  through  the  night,  and  a  weighty 
train,  alive  with  lamp-like  eyes— for 
that  sharp  line  we  saw  was  the  railroad—- 
rushes past,  and,  leaving  a  long  ghostly 
torrent  of  steam,  vanishes  again,  the 
earth's  vibrations  following  its  speed, 
its  passage  scattering  dismay  among  the 
cattle,  who  snort  and  sjbart  in  deadly 
fear,  and  then  set  off  to  scour  the  limits 
of  the  waste  until  the  night  has  silence 
again.  It  has  gone,  that  phantom  of 
fire  and  speed. 

JSTow  look  up,  and  see  what  has  been 
going  on  behind  the  veil  that  rends 
itself  for  our  view.  A  little  sift  slowly 
enlarges,  displaying  an  ocean  of  rays>- 
terious  softened  light  beyond  and 
within  the  solid  curtain  of  clouds  ;  this 
rolls  apart  more  and  more,  showing  all 
the  firmament  filled  with  dense  light,,  so 
to  speak,  of  misty  silver ;  around  it,  on 
one  side,  the  thick  edges  of  bulky  cumuli 
come  abrupt  and  hard;  on  the  other 
the  Hood  of  radiance  is  poured  as  upon 
a  band  of  mountains  that  retreat  into 
space  by  softest  and  grandest  gradations 
of  heaped  masses ;  between  these  the 
unfathomable  night  of  mist,— no  moon, 
but  only  her  silver  presence  upon  it ; 
below  the  land  and  creeping  clouds, 
down  to  the  very  horizon,  where  a  long 
streak  through  all  traces  a  bar  across 
the  sleeping  world,  — a  gleam  of  pure 
light,  like  the  passing  of  a  fay,  goes 
amongst  the  trees,  unveiling  them  in  its 
passage.  Words  cannot  reach  the  gran- 
deur, immensity,  solemnity,  and  awful 
beauty  of  the  scene  ;  it  looks  like  a 
glimpse  of  am  untrodden,  land  of  spirits 
of  light ;  the  veil  of  heaven  parted  wide 
by  an  immortal  hand  rolling  it  athwart 
the  world.  What  silent,  what  awful 
slowness  of  motion  and  magnitude  we  see 
is  that  passing  the  great  screen  from  east 
to  west,  widening  it  until  through  the 
mist  of  massive  vapours  shines  the  twin- 
kle of  a  solitary  star. 

Row  on  ;  it  will  soon  be  light  as  day, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  full  luminary 
of  the  night.  The  slow  pulsing  of  my 
oars  is  all  we  hear,  with  the  dead  lapse 
of  water  against  the  boat.  Awful  the 
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silont  world,  the  great  sky  opening,  the 
sle  ^ping  trees  and  hushed  rivers  !  Alas  ! 
ala.!  what  futile  words.  I  might  ex- 
claim with  poor  Sordello's  pupil,  "La- 
"  tours  this  moonrise  what  the  master 
"  meant  ? "  meekly  telling  of  the  coming 
of  ahat  indomitable  flood  of  light  Eow 
on;  silence  is  best  until  the  darkness 
is  dissolved.  Another  mile.  Where  is 
the  great  land  of  cloud  1  Can  that  be  its 
far  margin,  which  was  erst  above  our 
herds,  now  guarding  the  horizon  with 
strmge  mountains  and  monstrous  bars? 
"W.'.thout  a  wrack  of  mist  the  sea  of 
night  is  studded  with  potent  stars  that 
ho"  d  place  against  the  moon,  the  lesser 
lustres  that 

"  Mysterious  veil  of  lightness  made, 
At  once  a  brightness  and  a  shade. "  , 

.Land  here.  I  have  brought  you  thus 
far  to  commit  a  trespass,  which  the  owner 
of  thk  garden  on  the  river-bank  must 
forgive.  It  is  an  ancient  garden  :  let  us 
lard.  The  belt  of  trees  will  screen  us 
for  a  while.  Come  on  this  terrace  that 
giLirds  the  margin  and  bears  a  range  of 
sta:ues.  The  moon  endows  the  most 
mi  *  arable  scenes  with  beauty  when  her 
soft  light  invests  them ;  imagination 
hallows  all,  endows  the  invisible  with 
be;  ;,uty  and  awfulness,  and  finds  solemn 
meanings  and  poetic  thought  in  the 
bl<f  nkest  shadows  that  are  thrown  from, 
a  i  uined  wall  on  a  barren  ground, 

[f  it  be  thus  with  squalid  scenes,  how 
mi.ch  more  so  with  the  glory  of  a  great 
ga:  den  !  Look  down  at  the  wide  lawns 
gu  irded  by  foliage,  studded  with  black 
cypress  and  yew  of  oldest  growths, 
wa  tched  by  statues,  and  surrounded  by 
loiby  trees,  amongst  whose  bases  goes 
th. !  gleaming  river.  Let  us  search  the 
da  'kness  of  this  grove,  whose  shadows 
an  but  blacker  for  interspacings  of  silver 
Kg  at  the  parted  boughs  let  through. 
If  any  sound  be  here  at  all,  it  is  but  the 
nkht  wind  sighing  through  the  leaves, 
or  the  stir  of  some  happy  bird  rest- 
in*  ;  above,  whom  a  stray  fleck  of  moon- 
light wakens  up.  The  shadows  of  the 
tress  are  dim  from  the  outer  bright- 
ness; huge  and  grotesque  oak  shades 
an  terrific  as  haunted  caverns.  The 


poplar  lays  a  gigantic  gnomon  finger 
upon  the  sward,  swerving  and  stretch- 
ing out  as  the  moon  progresses.  The 
lady  birch  makes  a  fair  mockery  of 
herself,  and  from  trembling  leaves  casts 
trembling  shades,  that  quiver  in  a  rest- 
less dance.  That  was  a  bat  that  flitted 
across  the  open !  If  you  stoop,  here 
are  two  white  moths  upon  the  lemon 
thyme.  Minerva's  bird,  jealous  of  Diana, 
complaining  of  the  moon,  hoots  in  the 
upland  pines. 

The  statues  that  graced  the  terraces 
of  a  garden  such  as  this  have  now  a 
strange  impressiveness,  and  are  no 
longer  carven  blocks  of  stone,  but 
watchers  and  warders,  fighters  and 
players  on  the  harp,  as  each  was  meant 
to  be.  The  Muses  gather  together  as1 
their  shadows  meet ;  they  seem  to  sing 
"  songs  unheard/'  and  "  ditties  of  no 
time."  Descending,  lightest  Terpsi- 
chore might  weave  anew  upon  this 
earth  the  lost  Greek  dances,  in  that 
perfection  of  motion  which  was  melody. 
Might  not  Polyhymnia's  throbbing  throat 
heave  afresh  with  the  singultus  of  song, 
her  marble  lips  appearing  to  utter  words 
no  mortal  has  heard  since  Parnassu's  was 
deserted,  and  Hylampea  and  Citherea, 
its  peaks,  ceased  to  echo  the  songs  of 
goddesses  ?  Seated  upon  this  bench, 
might  we  not  fancy  Apollo  greeted 
Luna  in  her  own  light,  as  her  white 
statue  rises  up  amongst  the  trees,  beckon- 
ing to  the  nymphs  beyond.  From  out 
of  yonder  black  pine-tree  shadows  might 
not  the  goat-hoofed  figure  of  Pan  glim- 
mer, and  Fancy's  ear  grow  rapt  upon  the 
melodious  grief  he  drew  for  Syrinx  from 
out  the  reed  i 

Quit  now  the  moonlit  garden,  like 
a  book  that  is  read ;  get  into  the  boat 
again,  and  float  swiftly  downwards. 
How  easy  is  our  progress  now  with 
that  grand  moon  to  light  us,  and  this 
friendly  stream  to  help  our  progress ! 
Swiftly  we  pass  the  sleeping  villages. 
Here  is  Isleworth,  and  here  the  old 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumber- 
land, Sion  House,  erst  a  nunnery,  re- 
specting which,  if  time  permitted,  I 
might  tell  a  few  strange  things,  espe- 
cially the  dismantlement  of  the  place  at 
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the  Dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  Then  at 
Brentford  again,  Kew  on  the  other  side, 
and  lower  down  Strand-on-the-Green, 
Mortlake,  Barnes  (not  a  ghost  or  a 
wizard  to  be  seen),  Chiswick,  where  lie 
buried  William  Hogarth,  greatest  and 
first  English  humorist  painter ;  Oliver 
Cromwell's  daughter,  Mary,  Countess 
of  Falconberg ;  and  Charles  II. 's 
Duchess  of  Cleveland, — infamous  Bar- 
bara Yilliers,  daughter  of  "  My  Lord 
Yiscount  Grandison,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,"  some  time  wife  of  Eoger  Bel- 
mor,  Esq.,  "student  in  the  Temple," 
afterwards  Earl  of  Castlernaine,  she  her- 
self being  made,  "  pour  Vencourager  les 
autres,"  Baroness  Nonsuch,  Countess  of 
Southampton,  and  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. Ask  Grammont,  ask  Evelyn,  ask 
Pepys  what  she  was.  Even  the  Bos- 
cobel  Narrative  will  tell  you  she  lost 
35,000£.  by  gambling  in  a  single  night ! 
There  she  lies  at  rest,  and  the  lace  on 
her  petticoats  is  as  much  dust  as  her- 
self, although  the  sight  of  that  lace 
did  Pepys  "good  to  look  at  them;" 
made  Evelyn  groan,  and  stupified  poor 
Katherine  of  Braganza.  She  is  as  much 
at  rest  as  the  ever  restless  Sir  John 
Chardin,  the  great  Eastern  traveller, 
whose  resting-place  adjoins  hers.  Did 
I  say  that  in  her  sixty-fifth  year 
she  married  Handsome  Fielding,  who 
beat  her,  and  was  discovered  to  have 
•another  wife  living1?  Think  of  the 
poor  old  creature  dying  of  a  dropsy 
in  her  sixty-ninth  year !  Where  was 
the  student  in  the  Temple,  the  King  of 
England,  the  Duke  of  Maiiborough, 
Jacob  Hall,  the  rope  dancer ;  where 
little  Harry  Jermyn,  with  "the  little 
legs?"  where  Goodman  the  player? 
where  the  other  dozen  1  Gone  before, 
every  soul  of  them ;  gone  down  on  the 
dark  stream,  as  we  go  upon  this  one, 
and  borne  away.  Think  of  the  old 
lonely  woman  sitting  over  the  fire  on 
that  9th  day  of  October,  1709,  which 
was  her  last  on  this  earth,  thinking  of 
those,  "and  the  fine  smocks  and  the 
"linen  petticoats,  with  the  rich  lace  at 


"  the  bottom."  Down  we  go,  down  we 
go !  "  There  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

Pass  we  Hammersmith,  Eulham,  Put- 
ney, the  dreary  swamp  of  Wandsworth, 
to  Battersea  Church,  where  is  buried 
Bolingbroke.  Glance  at  the  north  shore, 
and  note  that  little  shabby  house  where 
Turner  died.  Let  us  shoot  Battersea 
Bridge,  and  halt  at  Chelsea,  recollect- 
ing this  excellent  instance  of  the  action 
of  our  obsolete  law,  that  "in  the  eleventh 
"  year  of  Eichard  II.,  the  wife  of  one 
"  Philip  Wells  was  fined  for  a  common 
"babbler."  The  manor  of  Chelsea  was 
part  of  the  jointure  of  Katherine  Parr. 
Anne  of  Cleves  died  here.  Sir  Thomas 
More  lived  here,  and  had  Holbein  as  a 
guest  for  about  three  years.  Another 
of  Charles  II. 's  female  friends,  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarine,  lived  not  a  stone's 
throw  from  where  we  are  now,  of  whom 
it  is  said  it  was  the  custom  of  her 
visitors  to  leave  the  money  for  their 
dinners  under  their  plates  (she  seems 
to  have  kept  a  kind  of  hell).  The 
parish  books  show  her  to  have  been 
always  in  arrear  of  rates  and  taxes. 
Dicky  Steele  lived  here,  and  also  Swift, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  describes  him- 
self as  lodging  in  Church  Street,  over 
against  Atterbury,  whom  at  that  time 
he  hated.  The  boys  of  Chelsea  were  sad 
rascals  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
the  parish  entries  show  the  following : 
"  Paid  to  the  Boyes  that  were  whipt,  4s. 
"  Paid  for  points  [strings  that  fastened 
"the  nether  garments  to  the  upper],  for 
"  the  Boyes,  2s."  Poor  "  Boyes"  of  Chel- 
sea !  What  a  merciless  age  !  Perhaps  the 
punishment  was  administered  in  error, 
and  the  2s.  was  a  salvo.  The  more 
agreeable  surmise  is,  that  the  whipping 
was  given  on  Palm  Sunday,  during  the 
ceremony  of  beating  the  bounds  of  the 
parish,  by  way  of  fixing  the  details 
thereof  to  their  minds. 

This  is  home,  and  the  day  dawns  ; 
so,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  have  a  second 
"Day  on  the  Water,"  we  will  sayr 
adieu ! 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

COME  hither,  sweetheart,  sit  by  my  side, 
and  listen  to  me,  for  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  story  of  things  that  happened  long 
ago — very  long  ago,  far  "back  in  those 
grand  days  of  Art,  when  Greece  was  rich 
in  her  teachers  and  schools,  when  the 
painters  painted  and  the  poets  sang,  and 
wise  old  Plato  taught  on  the  hill  of 
Suiium. 

For  in  those  golden  times  there  was 
in  the  city  of  Sicyon,  in  Argolis,  a 
famous  school  of  painting,  the  first  and 
most  renowned  in  Greece,  and  thither 
were  sent  many  youths  of  noble  families 
that  they  might  learn  the  use  of  the 
cestrum,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
freo-born. 

So  one  fair  spring  day,  somewhere 
about  the  year  385  B.C.  the  streets  of 
Sicyon  were  all  astir  with  people  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  jostling  one  another 
as  they  went  and  came.  For  it  was  still 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  merchants 
were  on  their  way  to  their  stores,  and 
the  housewives  to  the  market,  and  the 
set  olars  to  their  academies.  And  among 
these  last  were  three  young  men,  of 
whom  the  youngest  seemed  scarcely  more 
than  twenty — fellow-pupils  in  the  school 
of  ;he  painter  Pamphilus,  who  was  then 
the  greatest  master  of  his  art  in  all 
Southern  Greece. 

These  three  were  Apelles,  Melanthius, 
and  Pausias — men  whose  works  have 
loEg,  long  ago  made  their  names  glorious 
in  ^he  history  of  grand  old  Greece.  But 
they  were  young  and  unknown  then, 
and  people  passed  them  by  without 
notice,  as  you  and  I,  sweetheart,  are 
passed  in  the  streets  now.  But  who 
knows  what  you  and  I  carry  about  with 
us  in  our  hearts,  and  who  can  possibly 
divine  what  wonderful  things  we  may 
some  day  do  ? 

-Ind  so  it  was  then  with  these  three 
painters,  who  years  afterwards  made  all 


the  world  so  ring  with  their  praise  that 
the  echoes  of  it  have  not  passed  away 
yet;  and  never  will,  until  men  leave 
off  loving  art  and  science  and  all  fair 
and  beautiful  things. 

Now  as  these  three  went  on  their  way 
they  talked  as  all  scholars  talk, — of  their 
studies  and  of  their  master ;  and  one  told 
how  he  had  been  commended  for  his 
industry,  and  another  boasted  of  his 
success  and  skill,  or  bantered  his 
companions  on  their  failures. 

"  Prithee  tell  me  what  you  paint  to- 
day, Melanthius?"  cried  the  fair-haired 
Pausias,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  his 
companion  out  of  the  corners  of  his  mis- 
chievous blue  eyes.  "Are  we  to  be 
favoured  again  with  the  sight  of  that 
woe-begone  Ariadne  of  yours,  or  may  we 
hope  Dionysius  will  come  and  fetch  her 
away  before  nightfall  1  Methinks  if  the 
disconsolate  maiden  herself  had  waited 
half  so  long  alone  at  Naxos  as  her 
effigy  has  waited  in  solitude  upon,  your 
canvas,  she  had  been  dead  before  the 
wine-king  found  her." 

"  Indeed,  I  marvel  much  at  your  im- 
pertinence, Pausias, "  responded  Melan- 
thius, laughing ;  "  for  methinks  the  jest 
might  well  be  turned  against  you !  Pray 
how  much  longer  do  you  intend  to 
dabble  over  that  ill-fated  head  of  Cy- 
therea  1  Bah  !  I  assure  you  the  mere 
thought  of  the  thing  makes  me  quite 
faint !  But,  heyday  !  What  have  we 
here  1 "  he  added,  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise, and  suddenly  stopping  himself 
and  his  companions ;  "  the  goddess  in 
person,  I  believe  !  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  the  ambrosial  Flora  herself, 
in  the  midst  of  her  flowery  kingdom  ! " 

For  there  stood  beside  them,  just  at 
the  doors  of  the  Sicyon  academy,  a 
young  peasant  girl,  with  fair  hair,  and 
soft  brown  eyes,  like  heifer's  eyes  to 
look  at,  for  their  depth  and  tenderness, 
and  across  her  shoulder  was  slung  a 
wicker  basket  filled  with  bunches  of 
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wild  flowers,    and   bright-coloured  gar- 
lands. 

Very  shyly  she  looked  up  into  their 
merry  faces,  that  fair  flower-girl,  and 
shyly  she  held  out  to  them  a  cluster  of 
white  lilies  all  heavy  with  drowsy  dew. 

"  What,  you  want  to  sell  the  ensigns 
of  your  royalty,  Queen  Flora,  do  you  1 " 
Melanthius  asked  her  smilingly,  as  he 
took  the  flowers  she  offered  him  ;  "well, 
then,  I  suppose  we  must  all  adorn  our 
desirable  persons  with  some  of  these 
most  costly  treasures.  ^But  what  are 
those  you  wear  in  your  dress,  fair 
Flora  1  I  see  no  others  like  them  in  all 
your  store/' 

"  They  are  roses,  sir,"  she  answered 
him  timidly,  "and  I  did  not  mean  to  sell 
them,  but  to  keep  them  for  my  mother 
at  home,  because  they  are  the  first  I 
have  found  this  year,  and  my  mother 
loves  roses.  And  my  name  is  not  Flora, 
but  Glycera." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  name,"  he  said,  "  and 
well  befits  its  owner,  for  she,  methinks, 
seems  as  fair  as  the  flowers  she  carries. 
But  tell  me,  Glycera,  if  I  may  call  you 
so,  are  you  not  a  stranger  in  this  town, 
for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  you 
here  before,  and  yours  is  a  face  not 
easily  forgotten  1 " 

Then  she  answered  him,  blushing  as 
she  spoke,  "  I  am  no  stranger  in  Sicyon, 
fair  sir,  for  we  have  lived  here  all  our 
lives — I  and  my  mother;  but  this  is 
the  first  day  I  have  sold  flowers  in  the 
streets.  This  morning  I  went  out  early 
into  the  woods  down  by  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  gather  the  wild  amaracus, 
and  the  yellow-leaved  lotus  and  aspho- 
del. But  these  red  roses  I  found  far 
away  in  a  glen  between  the  hills,  and  I 
have  only  one  bunch  of  them.  But  if 
you  have  a  mind  for  flowers,  here  are 
wreaths  of  a  thousand  hues." 

Then  Apelles  answered  her,  laughing, 
"  Give  me  a  bunch  of  your  purple 
berries,  Glycera;  these  many-coloured 
garlands  befit  not  such  grave  students 
as  we  are.  And  you,  Pausias,  what  say 
you  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  the  younger 
of  his  two  companions, — "are  you  for 
flowers  or  berries  1  " 

And  Pausias  said,  "  Flowers  and  ber- 


ries are  all  sweet  enough,  but  these  red 
roses  eclipse  them  all.  Look,  maiden  : 
I  will  give  you  this  silver  coin  if  you 
will  only  spare  me  one  of  your  roses." 

Then  she  looked  up  quickly,  and  met 
his  bright  blue  eyes  fixed  full  upon  her 
face,  and  there  was  so  strange  a  look  in 
them  that  her  heart  beat  fast,  and  her 
eyelids  drooped,  and  she  dared  not  raise 
them  again  while  she  made  reply — 

"Fair  sir,  I  will  not  sell  the  first- 
fruits  of  my  glen  for  money.  If  you 
love  the  roses,  take  them,  they  are 
yours." 

And  with  that,  she  plucked  them 
from  her  bosom,  and  put  them  into  his 
hand,  and  turned,  and  went  on  her  way. 
But  Pausias  spoke  no  word. 


CHAPTEE  H. 

THE  day  was  fast  drawing  to  its  close,, 
and  the  crimson  sun  flared  like  a  beacon 
of  fire  above  the  western  hills.  And 
out  on  the  open  plains  beyond  the  town 
a  group  of  merry,  pleasant  youths  and 
maidens  had  gathered  ,to  enjoy  their 
evening  sports. 

"  Glycera  !  Glycera  !  "  cried  a  dozen 
voices  in  musical  chorus,  "  come  quickly, 
we  wait  for  you!  Your  basket  is 
emptied,  your  day's  work  is  done  ;  come 
and  join  us  ! " 

But  the  flower-girl  only  shook  her 
head,  and  passed  them  by. 

"  I  cannot  come  to-night,"  she  said; 
"  you  must  dance  without  me,  for  I  am 
going  home." 

What  ailed  Glycera  that  evening,  that 
she  chose  the  lonely  little  footpath 
down  by  the  river,  far  away  out  of  the 
sound  of  the  dance,  and  the  merry  voices 
of  her  companions?  And  when  she 
reached  her  home,  why  did  she  leave 
her  distaff  and  spindle  all  untouched, 
to  sit  alone  by  her  chamber-lattice  silent 
and  saddened  ? 

And  what,  too,  all  that  day  had  ailed 
the  youth  Pausias,  that  he  failed  at  his 
work,  and  spoiled  his  picture,  and  drew 
upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  the  pupils, 
and  the  censure  of  the  stern  Pamphilus  ? 
What  ailed  him,  when  school  was  over,. 
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and  lie  went  home  at  evening  to  his 
friends,  that  he  joined  in  no  jest  and 
laughter  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do,  but 
sat  apart  from  all  the  rest,  as  though  he 
weie  in  a  dream  ] 

Ah,  me !  it  was  that  old,  old  story, 
tha';  has  been  told  so  many  times  over, 
eve:-  since  the  beginning,  and  will  be 
tolc  again  and  again  in  thousand,  thou- 
sand different  lives,  until  the  world  shall 
be  no  more. 

For  Pausias  and  Glycera  loved  one 
ano:her.  ~ 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  PAUSIAS  1  Pausias  !  you  will  never  be 
a  pe  inter  !" 

And  Pamphilus  sighed  as  he  spoke, 
for  his  youngest  pupil  was  his  own 
especial  protege,  and  the  old  master 
loved  him  well,  and  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  genius.  But  of  late,  day 
afte  •  day,  the  youth  had  failed  in  his 
studies,  his  compositions  were  lifeless 
and  feeble,  and  his  hand  had  lost  its 
skill. 

Then  when  Pausias  heard  those 
sorrowful  words,  he  pushed  away  his 
easel  from  him,  and  looked  into  his 
master's  face,  while  the  'tears  grew 
tbiedy  in  his  great  blue  eyes.  And 
Pan;philus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
gaze  1  at  him  some  time  in  silence,  and 
thei  he  answered  him  again, — 

"  Child,  I  spoke  harshly  to  you,  and 
in  ha&te.  I  did  you  wrong,  for  your 
face  is  pale,  and  your  lips  white — you 
are  ill,  and  must  not  work.  Leave  your 
painting,  my  son,  and  go  out  into  the 
WOO' Is  for  a  while — the  fresh  air  from 
the  river  will  bring  the  colour  back  into 
your  cheeks,  and  put  new  strength  into 
your  veins." 

S<>  Pausias  left  his  work  and  his 
companions,  and  went  out  alone  into 
the  streets,  but  he  looked  in  vain  for 
the  [lower-maiden ;  Glycera  was  not  at 
her  post.  Then  he  passed  on  sadly 
thro  igh  the  town,  away  into  the  mea- 
dows beyond,  and  into  a  little  coppice 
in  t  le  hollow  of  the  hills.  And  there 
he  gat  down  alone  upon  the  soft  grass, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pine-trees, 


and  tossed  away  his  hat  and  cloak  from 
him,  that  he  might  rest  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  and  look  up  dreamily  through 
the  quivering  foliage  at  the  blue  sky 
above  him.  And  his  thoughts  were  all 
about  the  beautiful  Glycera,  and  her 
soft  brown  eyes,  and  her  fair  face  and 
pleasant  smile ;  and  from  the  folds  of 
his  robe  he  took  out  a  little  bunch  of 
withered  red  roses,  and  kissed  them, 
because  the  flower-girl  had  worn  them 
on  her  bosom. 

But  presently,  while  still  he  held  the 
roses  in  his  hand,  there  came  through 
the  wood  the  sweet  voice  of  a  woman, 
singing. 

And  Pausias  listened  while  she  came 
nearer  and  nearer  yet,  and  still  slie 
sang,  till  all  the  wood  was  filled  with 
the  soft  music,  and  the  birds  were 
silent  on  the  branches  for  very  wonder 
and  delight.  And  these  were  the  words 
she  sang : — 

"0  fair,  very  fair  and  glorious  is  the  broad 
world, 

And  all  full  of  sunlight  is  the  blinding  and 
infinite  blue, 

Earth  and  heaven  are  beautiful  in  their  per- 
fect peace, 

But  my  soul  within  me  is  all  a  turbulent 
sea  of  love ! 

0  my  love !  I  behold  you  everywhere  by 
night  and  by  day  ; 

In  my  dreams  you  are  with  me  through  the 
darkness,  and  when  I  awake  you  abide 
still  in  my  heart ; 

Never  a  thing  I  do  but  I  do  it  for  you  who 
cannot  see  me,  never  a  word  I  speak  but 
I  speak  it  for  you  who  hear  me  not ; 

0  me  !  love  is  very  sweet  and  sorrowful,  but 
the  pulses  of  the  great  earth  beat  con- 
tinually to  the  music  of  love  ! 

Is  there  anything  stronger  and  mightier 
than  love,  that  overcometh  alike  gods 
and  men  1 

Answer  me,  ye  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
forest,  ye  amorous  trees  that  overhead 
tenderly  embrace  one  another  ! 

Alas  !  I  behold  you  happy  in  perfect  pos- 
session ; 

But  my  soul,  my  soul  is  all  a  turbulent  sea 
of  love ! " 

Then  Pausias  rose  up  wondering,  and 
the  hot  crimson  came  and  went  in  his 
cheeks,  as  he  stood  beneath  the  tall 
pines  and  listened  for  more.  And  sud- 
denly from  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
trees  the  form  of  the  beautiful  Glycera 
came  out  into  •  the  sunlight,  and  the 
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young   man's  heart  leapt   up   into  his 
throat  for  joy. 

Her  hands  were  full  of  flowers  and 
bright  berries,  and  the  tremulous  leaves 
of  the  scarlet  acanthus  and  the  daffodil 
nodded  upon  her  fair  forehead.  And, 
while  Pausias  stood  and  watched  her 
still,  and  longed  once  again  to  hear  her 
sing,  she  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  warm 
light  upon  the  stem  of  a  fallen  tree  all 
bound  about  with  clambering  ivy  and 
soft  tender  mosses. 

Then  she  began  to  make  a  garland  of 
the  flowers  she  had  gathered,  and  anon 
while  she  wove  them  she  talked  dreamily 
to  herself,  and  anon  she  sang  a  snatch 
of  drowsy  rhyme,  but  Pausias  listened 
always,  underneath  the  tall  pines. 

"  Ah,  well-a-day,  dear  flowers,"  she 
sighed,  "  you  must  comfort  me  now,  and 
be  my  confidante,  for  I  have  no  one  else 
to  talk  to  about  my  sorrow.  And  though 
indeed  I  would  give  all  the  world,  if  it 
were  mine,  to  see  him,  yet  I  dare  not 
stand  again  by  the  doors  of  the  school  \ 
and  to-day  I  shall  not  go  at  all  into  the 
streets,  but  sit  here  in  the  silence,  and 
think.  Maybe  my  mother  will  chide 
me  for  my  idleness,  and  what  shall  I 
say  1  for  I  have  no  heart  to  stand  to-day 
in  the  streets  and  sell,  so  this  garland 
must  needs  be  destined  to  brighten  our 
own  little  chamber.  Did  they  call  him 
Pausias  ?]  I  think  it  was  Pausias.  Well, 
it  is  a  nobly-sounding  name,  and  he, 
doubtless,  is  nobly  born.  0  me  !  and 
I, — I  am  a  peasant  and  a  flower-seller, 
and  yet  I  love  him  more  than  all  the 
world  !"  And  she  hid  her  fair  face  in 
her  hands,  and  wept. 

Then,  when  Pausias  heard  the  words 
she  spoke,  his  love  grew  all  the  mightier, 
and  his  soul  burned  within  him  like  a 
great  furnace  of  fire ;  and  he  strode  out 
into  the  sunshine,  and  stood  before  the 
maiden.  But  she  dropped  her  garland, 
and  would  have  fled,  only  that  he  caught 
her  by  her  robe,  and  bade  her  stay,  that 
they  might  sit  together  on  that  fallen 
tree,  for,  said  he,  "  I  have  much  to  say 
to  you,  Glycera." 

So  they  sat  down,  side  by  side, 
Pausias  and  Glycera,  but  for  a  while 
neither  spoke.  Then  Pausias  looked 
into  her  face,  and  said — 


"  Tell  me  truly,  Glycera, — of  whom 
spoke  you  just  now,  while  you  sat  here 
alone  and  wove  your  flower  wreath  ?  " 

Then  she  blushed  and  hung  down 
her  head,  for  she  thought,  "I  have 
betrayed  myself  through  my  own  fool- 
ishness, for  I  fancied  none  were  near  to 
hear  me,  and  now  he  is  making  game 
of'  me,  and  will  go  to-morrow  to  his 
friends  and  tell  them  what  I  said,  and 
they  will  laugh  at  me  together,  and  I 
shall  become  a  jest  for  all  the  town." 
So  she  answered  not  a  word. 

But  Pausias  took  both  her  hands 
into  his,  and  read  all  her  heart  in  her 
face,  while  the  fitful  colour  came  and 
went  like  flame  beneath  her  fair  skin. 
And  he  said,  "  Glycera,  I  heard  you 
talking  to  yourself  about  me,  and  I 
know  you  love  me.  0  Glycera !  only 
hear  me,  for  I  love  you." 

Then  she  looked  up  at  him,  and 
answered,  "Do  not  mock  me,  fair  sir, 
for  I  am  poor  and  fatherless,  and  it  is 
not  fit  that  one  like  you  should  speak 
of  love  to  a  peasant  girl.  For  you 
have  heard  the  things  I  said  of  you, 
and  I  cannot  deny  them  ;  but  now  leave 
me,  and  forget  them  all,  and  let  me  go 
my  way,  for  I  am  a  true  woman,  and  it 
is  not  well  my  name  should  be  a  sport 
for  noble  youths."  But  her  eyes  were 
dim  and  misty,  and  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Glycera,  you  must  not  leave  me  yet. 
I  make  no  sport  of  you,  for  I,  too,  have 
a  true  heart,  and  I  speak  the  truth  to 
you.  It  is  nothing  to  me  that  you  are 
poor  or  unknown.  Am  not  I  noble  ?  and 
cannot  I  make  my  bride  what  I  will  1 
Glycera,  I  have  loved  you  since  that 
day  I  saw  you  in  the  streets,  selling 
flowers  by  the  doors  of  our  school. 
See,  here  are  the  roses  you  gave  me 
then ;  I  have  carried  them  about  with 
me  every  day,  and  I  have  not  lost  a 
single  flower.  For  I  love  you,  I  love 
you,  Glycera,  as  the  flowers  love  the 
sun,  and  as  the  immortals  love  heaven." 

Then  she  bowed  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  told  him  all  her  heart; 
and  Pausias  kissed  her,  and  spoke  sweet 
words  to  her,  and  they  sat  there  together, 
hand  in  hand,  for  many  a  happy  hour, 
till  the  sun  dipped  down  behind  the 
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purple  liills,  and  the  birds  went  to  sleep 
in  their  nests. 

Ah,  sweetheart,  love  is  very  beautiful, 
ui.d  the  world  is  everywhere  full  of  it ! 
It  is  the  one  great  poem  that  has  been 
sung  by  all  living  things  through  all 
ages,  since  Chaos  himself  became  mu- 
sical through  love.  And  it  dwells 
for  ever  and  for  ever,  in  all  incon- 
ceivable fulness,  within  the  heart  of 
the-  Universal  Father,  from  whom 
all  things  take  their  being.  And  some 
days  they  say  that  great  Father  will 
gather  all  the  whole  world  into  His 
in:  mite  love,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
tyranny  and  strife,  and  envying  and 
hatred,  but  all  men  will  be  brothers, 
and  He  above  all.  But  whenever  that 
glorious  day  may  be,  sweetheart,  and 
how  it  may  be  brought  upon  us,  we 
cannot  tell,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  tell 
until  it  comes.  Only  of  this  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure,  that  when  it  does  come 
it  will  be  all  the  sweeter,  and  all  the 
more  beautiful,  to  those  who  have 
waited  and  longed,  and  hoped  and  lived 
for  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PLEASANTLY  and  dreamily  sang  the 
waves  on  the  reedy  shore  of  the  river 
As  opus,  and  the  garrulous  wood-birds 
chattered  and  screamed  to  each  other 
on  the  swinging  branches  of  the  tall 
oaks  and  the  plane-trees. 

Pausias  and  Glycera  sat  together  on 
the  sunny  slopes  down  by  the  water, 
an.' I  the  flower-girl's  basket,  newly  filled, 
stood  beside  her,  for  it  was  early  morning, 
ami  her  day's  work  was  not  begun,  nor 
was  it  yet  time  for  the  young  student 
to  present  himself  at  the  schools.  So 
they  sat  and  talked  there,  these  two,  as 
lovers  always  talk  together,  and  she 
told  him  all  her  thoughts,  and  all  the 
things  that  had  befallen  her  since  last 
they  parted,  and  he  spoke  to  her  of  his 
painting,  and  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
dis  appointments. 

Ind  they  were  very,  very  happy — so 
hanpy  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
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for  any  one  who  never  loved  himself  to 
imagine  how  happy  they  were. 

"  Do  you  know,  Glycera,"  said  Pau- 
sias, presently,  after  a  little  silence 
between  them,  "  I  cannot  paint  now 
as  I  used  to  do  before  I  saw  you,  for 
your  face  always  comes  between  me  and 
my  picture,  and  I  cannot  draw  rightly 
for  thinking  of  you.  And,  yesterday,  I 
put  in  brown  eyes  for  my  Pallas  Athene, 
and,  when  Pamphilus  asked  me  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  blue,  I  had 
nothing  to  say,  so  I  twisted  and  fidgeted 
about,  until  I  spilt  all  my  colours  on 
the  floor,  and  Melanthius  laughed  at 
me,  and  I  felt  stupid  and  foolish  before 
them  all.  And  ( I  know  Pamphilus 
thinks  I  shall  never  learn  to  paint,  for 
now  he  often  sighs,  and  looks  sorrowful 
and  disheartened  when  he  comes  and 
watches  me  at  my  work." 

"  If  that  be  so,  then,  Pausias,"  she 
answered,  "  why  don't  you  paint  me  ? 
You  might  come  here  early  every  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening,  too,  for  the 
days  are  long  and  sunny,  and  I  would 
sit  by  you  under  the  trees,  and  you 
could  make  a  picture  of  me,  and  show 
it  to  your  master,  that  he  might  see  you 
are  a  true  genius  after  all.  Will  you  do 
this,  Pausias  V  And  she  nestled  closely 
up  to  his  side,  and  looked  into  his  eyes, 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Then  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Gly- 
cera, you  talk  like  Apollo's  priestess 
herself :  and  truly,  darling,  you  are  my 
oracle,  and  you  shall  be  obeyed.  For  I 
think  your  idea  is  a  very  wise  and  clever 
one,  and  I  will  bring  my  canvas  and 
my  tools  here  early  to-morrow,  if  you 
will  come  too,  for  this  is  a  quiet  little 
spot,  where  no  one  can  see  us,  and  then 
I  will  begin  my  picture.  What  shall  I 
call  it,  Glycera? — the  '  Queen  of  the 
Flowers,'  or  the  '  Sovereign  Nymph  of 
the  Sicyonic  Woods  1 ' " 

"  Wait  until  it  is  finished,  most  im- 
patient Pausias/'  she  said,  laughing; 
"  it  will  not  do,  you  know,  to  try 
weaving  the  garland  before  the  flowers 
are  plucked ! " 

"  Every  shell  on  the  sea-shore  sounds 
of  the  sea,"  returned  he,  slyly,  "  and  every 
man  talks  of  his  trade  j  and  so  you,  my 
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dear  Glycera,  when  you  want  a  simile, 
must  needs  look  for  it  in  your  own 
flower-basket !" 

Then  they  laughed  together,  and 
made  merry  jests,  until  the  sun  began 
to  climb  up  high  in  the  clear  blue,  and 
it  was  time  for  Pausias  and  Glycera  to 
go  to  their  work.  So  the  flower-girl 
rose  and  took  up  her  basket,  and  Pausias 
helped  her  to  fasten  it  on  her  shoulder, 
and  they  kissed  one  another,  and  parted 
and  went  upon  their  way  merrily. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"You  are  late  this  morning,  Pausias," 
cried  Melanthius,  meeting  his  companion 
at  the  doer  of  their  academy;   "Pam- 
philus  has  been  in  the  studio  full  half 
an  hour,  so  that  Apelles  and  I  began  to 
imagine  you  must  have  drowned  your- 
self in   the    river,    or  have  gone,   like 
another  Hylas,  to  visit  the  golden-haired 
Naiades,   and   we   were    very  properly 
distressed    in   consequence.     Indeed,  I 
am   not   quite   sure    that  Apelles    has 
not  washed  out  his  painting  with  his 
tears;    and,   as  for  myself,  you  behold 
in    me    a    masculine     Mobe !      Well, 
indeed,  it  is  that  you  have  at  length 
burst  like  a  sunbeam  upon  my  failing 
sight,  and  saved  me  from  weeping  my- 
'  self  into  an  insensible  stone,  out  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  you  !     But  what  have 
you  there,   shrouded  so  carefully  from 
the  profane  and  common  gaze,  in  the 
folds    of  your   cloak  1 .    0   ho  ! "    con- 
tinued the  merry  young  student,  in  a 
bantering   tone,    "  a   picture !     So    we 
have   been   working   at  home   like  an 
industrious  pupil,  have  we  ?     And  pray 
what  may  be  the  result  of  our  labours  ? 
Is  it  a  second  edition  of  the  fair  Cy- 
therea,    or   a   masterly  portrait  of  the 
blue-eyed   Pallas'?      JSTo,    I   crave  your 
forgiveness — I   meant   brown-Qjed. ;  for 
I  mind  me  how  your  most  admirable 
modesty   prevents  your   attributing   to 
the  virgin  goddess  orbs  of  vision  resem- 
bling your  own  in  hue.     Why,  heyday, 
Pausias,    what    are   you   blushing    at1? 
Pray  do  not  turn  quite  scarlet  all  over, 


or  Pamphilus  will  be  apt  to  imagine 
you  are  a  rather  large  cake  of  vermilion, 
and  rub  his  brushes  on  you  by  mis- 
take !  "  And  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  laughing  merrily,  Melanthius  led 
the  way  into  the  hall  where  Pamphilus 
and  his  pupils  were  at  work. 

Then  Pamphilus  looked  up  as  the 
two  young  men  entered,  and  said 
sadly — 

"  Why  came  you  not  hither  sooner, 
Pausias  ?  You  work  not  so  cunningly, 
nor  so  fast,  that  you  can  afford  to  waste 
your  time ;  this  is  not  well,  my  child." 

But  Pausias  laid  upon  his  easel  the 
picture  he  had  brought,  and  answered 
gently,  "  Master,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
deserved  your  reproofs,  but  my  picture 
is  heavy  to  carry,  and  I  had  far  to  come. 
But  now  see,  for  I  have  toiled  hard  at 
this  painting  that  I  might  win  back  for 
myself  your  love  and  your  praise.  What 
think  you,  master — is  it  well1?" 

And  he  drew  the  covering  from  his 
picture,  and  looked  into  the  old  man's 
face. 

Then  there  was  silence,  while  Pam- 
philus stood  motionless  and  gazed  at 
the  painting  before  him,  and  his  pupils 
rose  astonished,  but  Apelles  and  Melan- 
thius looked  at  one  another  wondering. 

For  the  picture  was  the  picture  of 
Glycera,  crowned  with  red  dewy  roses, 
and  her  hands  full  of  bright  rainbow- 
coloured  garlands. 

Then  Pamphilus  turned,  and  un- 
covered his  white  locks,  and  stood  bare- 
headed before  his  pupil  Pausias.  "  My 
son,"  he  said, — and  all  the  school  stood 
hushed  and  still  while  he  spoke, — 
"  genius  is  reverenced  alike  of  gods 
and  men,  for  only  genius  makes  the 
young  man  greater  than  the  aged, — the 
learner  wiser  than  his  teacher.  You 
have  wrought  here  a  work,  Pausias, 
which  will  live  through  many  broad 
years  to  come,  and  make  your  name 
famous  through  all  Greece,  long  after 
you  and  yours  shall  have  passed  away 
out  of  the  memory  of  the  living.  Child, 
you  have  gladdened  my  heart,  and  made 
me  proud  to-day,  for  I  can  see  how,  in 
the  dim  far-off  future,  you  will  stand 
high  and  glorious  among  the  great  ones 
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cf  our  land,  historians  shall  write  of 
3  our  cunning  and  your  skill,  and  min- 
strels  sing  your  praise;  nor  shall  I  be 
forgotten  then,  who  taught  the  painter 
Pausias !" 

Then  all  the  pupils  shouted  for 
Tronder  and  surprise,  and  ran  together 
iito  the  midst  of  the  hall,  where 
Pausias  stood  by  his  picture,  and  one 
clasped  him  by  the  hand,  and  another 
"ty  the  shoulder,  and  all  wished  him 
joy  and  were  pleased  at  his  pleasure, 
for  every  one  loved  Pausias  well. 

But  only  Apelles  and  Melanthius 
knew  who  was  the  original  of  that 
beautiful  picture. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

VERY  fair  and  sunny  had  been  the  long 
summer  day,  and  bright  and  clear  the 
broad  deep  sky;  but  now  evening  was 
come,  and  the  sun  sank  red  and  lurid 
behind  the  town,  and  out  away  to  the 
windward  were  piled  great  masses  of 
dirk  thunder  cloud,  that  presaged  a 
nighty  storm. 

But  Pamphilus  strolled  along  the  path 
by  the  river  with  his  friend  Brietes,  the 
father  of  Pausias,  and  the  cool  breeze 
cume  up  from  the  water,  and  the  bright 
g  ow  of  sunset  danced  upon  the  waves, 
a  id  neither  knew  what  lay  behind  them, 
lor  the  master  talked  of  his  favourite 
p  ipil,  and  the  father  of  his  only  son. 

What  were  they  saying  ? 

"Friend  Brietes,  you  speak  wisely 
a:  id  well ;  and  though  indeed  I  am  loth 
t(  part  with  the  lad,  yet  I  believe  the 
pirting  will  be  for  good.  For  of  late 
h  s  health  has  failed  from  day  to  day, 
a:  id  his  face  has  grown  pale,  and,  though 
h )  is  still  merry  and  laughter-loving  as 
ever,  yet  sometimes  methinks  I  catch  a 
sl.ade  upon  his  brow  and  a  sadness 
uoon  his  lips  that  were  not  wont  to  be 
tl  ere.  And  at  Athens  he  will  see  new 
tl  ings,  and  fresh  faces,  and  his  picture 
will  gain  him  great  honour,  and  who 
knows  what  noble  wealth  and  praise  ? 
A  y,  Brietes,  it  is  well  the  boy  should  go." 

Then  Brietes  answered  him,  "I  am 


glad  indeed,  my  good  Pamphilus,  that  I 
sought  counsel  and  advice  of  you  in  this 
matter,  since  I  am  persuaded  that  what 
you  say  is  said  for  the  good  both  of  me 
and  of  my  boy,  whom,  you  have  always 
loved  well,  I  know.  For  Pausias  is  my 
only  son,  and  all  my  soul  is  wrapt  up  in 
him  and  in  his  welfare,  and  1  have  a 
twofold  reason  for  the  thing  I  do.  For 
look  you  now,  Pamphilus,  how  all  here 
who  have  seen  his  painting  wonder  at 
it ;  and  at  Athens,  then,  what  renown 
and  fame  would  it  not  bring  him,  where 
genius  and  talent  are  always  applauded  ! 

0  Pamphilus,  my  soul  grows  great  with 
pride  and  hope  when  I  think  how  he 
may  build  himself  a  noble  name  there 
some  day !     And  he  is  ill  too,  and  needs 
rest  and  change,  for  he  looks  strangely 
and  sad  at  times.     And  every  morning 
early,  and  again  at  eventide,  he  slips  away 
alone  into  the  woods,  and  there  doubtless 
he  sits  and  broods  and  muses  over  I 
know  not  what  foolish  fancies.    The  boy 
is  ill,  Pamphilus,  I  know,  and  far  better 
away  at  Athens  for  a  while." 

But  all  this  time,  while  they  said 
these  things  to  each  other,  Brietes  and 
Pamphilus  were  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  two  who  sat  together  on  the 
green  slopes  by  the  river, — a  young 
student  and  a  flower-girl.  And  these 
two  were  talking  together,  also  very 
earnestly,  but  the  words  they  spoke  to 
one  another  were  all  of  love. 

"  0  Pausias  !  "  she  said,  and  laid  her 
golden-haired  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  if  only  I  could  be  sure  you  care  for 
'me  with  all  your  heart,  I  think  I  should 
be  quite  happy.  For  then  I  would 
not  mind  the  worst  that  could  befall  us; 

1  could  bear  anything  for  your  sake; 
and  it  would  be  enough  of  happiness  to 
know   your  love  always  steadfast  and 
unchanged." 

"  Glycera  !  Glycera  !  "  he  answered 
her,  and  there  was  pride  in  his  voice 
and  love  in  his  blue  eyes  while  he 
spoke,  "  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
doubt  me  still,  after  all  that  has  passed 
between  us,  day  after  day,  for  so  long. 
For,  0  my  darling,  I  swear  to  you  to 
love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  for  ever  ' 
Only  promise  me,  Glycera,  that  you  will 
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be  brave  and  true,  and  all  things  will 
be  well." 

Then  she  laid  her  hands  in  his,  and 
kissed  him,  and  promised.  But,  even 
while  she  spoke,  the  rolling  thunder 
rose,  and  shook,  and  died  wailing  in 
echo  after  echo  far  away  beyond  the 
western  hills. 

Was  it  an  evil  omen  ? 

Then  they  started  to  their  feet,  Pau- 
sias  and  Glycera,  and  turned,  and  saw 
behind  them  the  high  dark  folds  of 
swirling  cloud  that  grew  and  spread 
minute  by  minute  up  the  purpling  sky. 

"  Glycera,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
dreadful  storm  to-night ;  but,  if  we  go 
home  now,  we  shall  be  safe  enough,  for 
the  clouds  are  yet  far  northward,  and  the 
wind  is  still,  and  they  cannot  rise  over- 
head for  an  hour  or  more.  Come,  darling, 
while  there  is  time." 

So  they  climbed  together  up  the  steep 
slippery  banks  of  the  river,  and  gained 
the  footpath  above,  and  passed  on  swiftly 
towards  the  town.  But  presently,  just 
at  the  corner  of  the  road  where  it  wound 
serpent-like  round  the  foot  of  a  high 
mound,  Pausias  heard  voices  speaking, 
and  he  started,  and  turned  pale.  But 
Glycera  saw  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

"  What  ails  you,  Pausias  ? "  she  said. 

"  0  Glycera  !  Glycera  !  " 
,  But  he  could  say  no  more,  for  they 
stood  face  to  face  with  Brietes  and  Pam- 
philus. 

"  Pausias ! " 

Then  the  two  old  men  looked  into  the 
flower-girl's  face,  and  they  thought  of 
the  picture  Pausias  had  painted,  and 
understood  it  all. 

But  the  face  of  Brietes  grew  stern 
and  angry,  and  there  was  a  dark  look 
in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  again  to  his 
son. 

"  Pausias,  who  is  this  girl,  and  what 
do  you  here  alone  with  her  1 " 

Then  Pausias  drew  Glycera's  hand  in 
his,  and  stood  up  proudly  like  a  man, 
and  answered  proudly  back,  for  he  was 
no  coward. 

"  Father,  this  is  Glycera,  the  flower- 
maiden,  and  she  is  good  and  gentle,  and 
she  has  given  me  her  love,  for  I  love 


her,    and   would   have   her   to   be   my 
wife." 

But  the  old  man  grew  white,  and 
made  no  reply,  for  his  grief  and  anger 
choked  the  words  in  his  throat,  so  Pau- 
sias spoke  again : — 

"  My  father,  if  I  had  wrought  you 
some  disgrace,  or  had  done  some  shame- 
ful deed,  I  should  not  dare  to  stand 
before  you,  and  speak  to  you  as  now  I 
speak.  But  I  have  neither  wronged 
you,  nor  any  human  soul,  in  this  my 
love  for  one  who  is  worthy  to  be  the 
bride  of  a  prince." 

Yet  Brietes  answered  him  roughly, 
for  he  was  vexed  and  sorrowful. 

"  Son,  son,  you  talk  like  a  silly  boy 
and  a  fool.  Twenty  long  years  I  have 
loved,  and  watched,  and  taught  you, 
and  besought  the  gods  to  spare  to  me 
my  only  son  that  he  might  live  to  be  an 
honour  and  a  glory  to  my  house.  And 
the  gods  heard  my  prayer,  Pausias,  and 
you  lived  on,  and  grew  up  fair,  and  tall, 
and  strong ;  and  they  gave  you  genius, 
and  skill,  nnd  a  cunning  hand,  so  that 
you  became  a  pride  and  a  joy  to  my 
heart.  And  now  I  looked  for  the  time 
when  you  should  win  yourself  a  noble 
bride,  the  daughter  of  some  ancient 
house,  and  I  should  see  your  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  hear  men  speak 
with  envy  of  the  happy  painter  Pausias. 
But  to-day  you  have  taken  away  that 
pleasant  hope  out  of  my  soul, — you  have 
degraded  your  name,  and  dishonoured 
yourself  and  your  art,  and  all  for  what  1 
A  pitiful  prize  indeed  you  have  earned, 
son  Pausias !  Let  this  street-pacing 
flower-seller  go,  for  she  shall  never  be 
daughter  of  mine  ! " 

Then  when  Pausias  heard  that  his 
heart  heaved  up  in  his  breast  with  in- 
dignation, and  his  eyes  flashed  like 
living  coals,  and  he  drew  Glycera  the 
closer  to  him, — all  trembling  and  pale 
for  fear  and  shame. 

And  "  I  care  not,"  he  cried,  "  for  your 
noble  brides  and  your  wealthy  heiresses. 
I  work  not  for  them ;  let  them  sit  at 
home,  and  count  their  ancestors  and 
their  gold,  for  I  will  none  of  them ! 
But  beware,  father,  how  you  dare  breathe 
a  word  against  niy  blameless  love,  for 
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she  is  pure  as  the  snow  from  heaven ; 
and  never  one  of  those  proud  maidens 
you  speak  of  could  boast  a  fairer  or  a 
iiore  stainless  name  than  she  !  " 

"  Pausias  !  Pausias !  you  must  be 
nad  ! "  shrieked  the  old  man,  in  his 
T/rath,  and  the  hot  blood  flared  up  in 
1  is  face  for  anger, — "  mad,  to  speak  to 
your  father  after  this  fashion !  Know 
you  not  that  I  have  power  and  authority 
over  you  in  all  things?  Ay,  Pausias, 
and  I  will  use  my  power  too  ;  and  you 
v;ill  thank  me  for  it  some  day  to  come  ! 
Tor,  hear  me,  son,  and  trust  me  to  keep 
riy  word  ;  to-morrow  you  go  with  me  to 
Athena?.  Your  master  knows  that  be- 
fore now  I  had  a  mind  to  take  you  there, 
tut  now  I  am  decided.  You  shall  not 
te  another  day  in  Sicyon,  Pausias,  to 
Hie  away  your  time  and  your  honour 
vith  flower-girls  and  garland-weavers  ! 
As  for  her  picture "  —  and  his  voice 
trembled,  and  sank  again  in  something 
like  tenderness — "I  would  indeed  it 
tad  been  any  other  than  it  is !  But 
since  it  is  done,  it  is  wondrously  well 
done,  and  we  will  take  it  with  us  to 
Athena?.  For  there  none  need  know  its 
history  nor  your  foolishness,  and  it  shall 
e;irn  you  many  a  meed  of  goodly  praise. 
Answer  me  nothing,  Pausias,  but  spare 
yourself  the  pains  of  entreating  me,  for 
my  mind  is  made  up,  and  my  word  is 
pledged,  and  nothing  shall  alter  it." 

But  the  young  man  made  answer 
baldly,  for,  though  his  heart  was  heavy 
for  sorrow,  and  the  big  tears  had  put 
oit  all  the  flame  in  his  eyes,  yet  he 
\vas  still  brave  and  strong,  and  knew 
that  the  time  was  come  for  him  to  play 
the  man.  For  did  not  Glycera  stand 
b  aside  him,  and  look  to  him,  and  to  him 
o:ily,  for  help  and  for  support1?  So  he 
s;dd,  "Father,  I  am  indeed  your  son, 
and  you  must  do  with  me  what  you  will. 
But  know  this — for  I  too  have  pledged 
my  word  to  Glycera,  and,  by  the  gods,  I 
•will  keep  it ! — that  nothing,  nothing  in 
all  the  world  shall  ever  make  me  change 
01*  falter  in  my  love  for  her.  And  I 
care  not  how  broad  the  land,  or  how 
long  the  years,  that  divide  us  maybe  :  I 
•will  be  a  true  man,  father,  through  all 
tl  le  evil  that  may  come  upon  us,  be  it 


never  so  hard  to  bear,  and  the  promise. 
I  have  given  I  will  not  break." 

Then  Glycera  minded  not  for  Brietes 
or  for  Pamphilus,  when  she  heard  Pau- 
sias speak  those  words ;  but  she  fell 
upon  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  sobbed  aloud  for  joy,  and 
for  sorrow,  and  pride,  and  love. 

But  the  white-haired  Pamphilus  shook 
his  head  sadly,  and  said,  "Child  !  child  ! 
the  sparrow  sang  to  his  love  last  spring 
— '  I  will  never  leave  thee  ! '  but  when 
the  autumn  came  he  fled  away.  And 
to-day  methought  I  heard  him  singing 
to  another  mate  the  selfsame  song  !  " 
#  *  #  * 

There  was  a  fearful  storm  that  night 
over  the  city  of  Sicyon,  and  it  lasted 
until  the  grey  light  of  the  morning 
grew  in  the  sky,  and  the  broad  low  sun- 
rise broke  beyond  the  dusky  hills. 

And  once  again  they  met — Pausias 
and  Glycera — all  in  the  wind  and  the 
beating  rain,  and  they  kissed  for  tho 
last  time,  and  vowed — poor  children  ! — 
to  be  true  and  loving  to  each  other 
always,  come  what  would. 

And  when  they  parted  Pausias  took 
Glycera's  hands  into  his  own,  and  looked 
very  earnestly  in  her  face,  and  said — 

"Glycera,  Glycera,  all  will  be  well 
yet,  I  know,  if  only  we  can  have  patience 
and  courage  to  face  our  sorrow  bravely. 
Promise  me,  love,  to  be  true  and  fast  to 
me  always." 

And  she  answered,  "Until  death, 
darling — until  death ! " 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

CLOSE  by  the  open  casement  of  a  little 
dark  chamber  that  was  all  sweet  with 
the  odours  of  wild  thyme  and  roses  and 
almond  blossom,  Glycera  lay  alone  up- 
on a  little  wooden  couch,  and  her  lap 
was  full  of  fair  flowers  and  wreaths. 
Very  pallid  and  wan  was  the  beautiful 
face  now,  and  all  dreamy  and  lustreless 
the  soft  brown  eyes,  but  their  winning 
sweetness  was  not  gone,  for  Glycera's 
soul  looked  out  of  them  still. 

But  the  flower-girl  had  lost  all  her 
strength,   and  her  brightness,  and  her 
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merry  smile,  nor  was  she  able  any 
longer  to  stand  in  the  streets  with  her 
basket,  and  her  mother  watched  her 
sadly  while  she  drooped  and  faded  day 
after  day,  but  never  knew  the  reason 
why. 

For  Pausias  had  been  away  at  Athens 
since  the  last  year's  summer,  and  now  it 
was  summer  again,  but  Glycera  never 
heard  any  tidings  of  him,  nor  knew  if 
he  loved  her  still. 

So  she  fell  sick  for  sorrow,  and  for 
failing  hope,  and  for  longing  to  see  him 
again ;  and  many  a  long  day  she  lay  by 
the  lattice,  and  wove  her  garlands  list- 
lessly, for  now  her  companions  sold 
them  for  her  in  the  town,  since  she  was 
too  feeble  to  go  abroad. 

And  while  she  lay  there  she  made 
sweet  rhymes,  and  sang  them  softly  to 
herself,  as  was  her  wont  when  she  was 
alone.  And  she  sang  of  Pausias,  and  of 
her  love  for  him,  and  her  trust  and 
patience,  and  she  wondered  if  he  were 
thinking  of  her  then,  and  when  he 
Would  be  able  to  come  back  again,  and 
take  her  home  to  be  his  wife. 

And  with  the  thought  the  colour  stole 
for  a  moment  into  the  pale  thin  face, 
and  her  eyes  grew  misty  while  she  pic- 
tured in  her  heart  the  happiness  and 
the  sunshine  that  was  to  be.  "  And  I 
wonder,"  she  thought,  "  what  he  will 
be  like  when  I  see  him  again,  and  if 
his  eyes  are  as  blue,  and  his  hair  as 
fair  and  as  curly,  as  ever  !  And  I  won- 
der if  he  will  think  me  altered,  and 
what  he  will  say  to  me  when  we  meet ! 
0  how  handsome  he  is  !  and  how  good 
and  brave  it  was  of  him  to  face  for  my 
sake  his  father's  anger,  and  to  forego  all 
thought  of  winning  himself  a  wealthy 
maiden  for  his  wife, — for  me,  me, — a 
poor  peasant  girl,  who  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  give  him  but  my  love  !  " 

And  then  she  laid  her  little  trembling 
hands  together,  and  prayed  the  gods  to 
bless  her  Pausias,  her  noble  Pausias, 
and  make  her  day  by  day  more  worthy 
of  him,  that  all  her  life  long, — oh,  all  her 
life  long  ! — he  might  see  how  mightily 
she  strove  to  deserve  his  love,  and  to  be 
to  him.  a  true  and  faithful  wife  until 
their  life's  end.  And  presently  the  door 


was  pushed  open  gently,  and  a  bright 
rosy  face  looked  into  the  room,  and  a 
pleasant  voice  said — 

"What,  still  at  work,  Glycera?  I 
fancied  you  might  have  been  asleep,  and 
I  feared  to  wake  you,  so  I  came  in 
softly,  and  left  Lais  outside,  waiting  for 
me.  See,  your  basket  is  empty,  Gly- 
cera,— I  did  business  famously  to-day, 
for  all  the  young  men  at  the  schools 
bought  of  me,  because  you  know  to- 
morrow their  master  gives  them  holi- 
day, and  their  hall  is  to  be  decked  with 
flowers  in  honour  of  the  gala," 

"What  gala,  Myrrha  ?"  said  the 
flower-girl,  looking  up  dreamily ;  "I 
did  not  know  anything  was  going  on." 

"  How  now,  Glycera  ! "  returned  her 
companion  merrily,  "  haven't  you  heard 
the  news  2  Every  one  is  talking  about  it ! 
Well,  well,  I  don't  see  how  you  should 
know  it,  though,  since  you  lie  here  all 
day  long,  and  never  see  anybody.  Give 
me  that  bunch  of  acacias  you  have  in 
your  lap,  Glycera,  and  I  can  sit  here  and 
twist  up  a  chaplet  while  I  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Why,  then,  the  young  student 
Pausias, — you  know  the  name,  don't 
you"?  he  that  made  such  a  stir  here 
more  than  a  year  ago  by  painting  some 
wonderful  picture  or  other,  and  then 
went  off  to  Athena3  with  his  father  to 
make  his  fortune, — well,  he  is  going  to 
be  married  to-morrow.  And  they  say  his 
bride  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest 
maidens  in  all  Attica,  and  he  is  to  bring 
her  here  to  live  with  him  and  his  father 
at  their  old  home,  and  all  the  town  is 
full  of  the  tidings  !  And  you'll  have 
plenty  to  do,  Glycera,  when  they  come, 
for  there'll  be  feasts  and  dances  given  to 
all  the  town,  and  we  shall  have  garlands 
hanging  from  every  window !  So  you 
must  make  haste  and  get  well  again  as 
fast  as  possible,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
work  the  better,  and  dance  with  us  all, 
and  play  games  in  the  meadow.  But  do 
you  know,  Glycera,  I  saw  the  painter 
Pamphilus  to-day,  for  he  came  to  buy  a 
bunch  of  roses  of  rne ;  and  when  I  spoke 
to  him  of  Pausias,  and  asked  him  if  he 
were  not  glad  to  hear  such  good  news  of 
his  pupil,  he  only  looked  sorrowful,  and 
murmured  out  something  about  a  spar- 
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row  and  a  new  mate,  and  I  know  not 
w  lat  beside  !  I  think  the  old  fellow  is 
crized  or  moon-struck  ;  for  why  else 
si  ould  he  talk  so  strangely,  and  look  so 
pitiful  and  sad  when  every  one  else  is 
marry  ?  There,  Glycera,  now  the  story  is 
told  ;  and  look,  I  have  just  finished  the 
weath,  all  but, — why,  Glycera  !  Glycera! 
wliat  have  I  done  ?  —  what  ails  you, 
sveet  1  Why  don't  you  speak  to  me  1 
— 0  Lais  !  Lais  !  come,  come  quickly  ! 
"What  shall  I  do  !  "  For  the  garland 
ste  had  been  weaving  had  fallen  from 
the  flower-girl's  hands,  and  her  eyes 
W3re  strange  and  glassy,  and  a  spasm 
passed  across  her  lips  as  if  of  sharp, 
sudden  pain. 

But  Glycera's  mother  had  heard  the 
cry  in  the  inner  chamber  where  she  sat 
spinning,  and  she  left  her  distaff  and 
came  in  haste,  and  found  Myrrha  and 
Luis,  and  Glycera  lying  motionless  and 
wiite  on  her  pillows. 

0  sweetheart  !  my  story  is  common 
eiiough,  I  know,  for  things  like  this 
happen  somewhere  every  day.  And 
mjst  men  and  women  live  through 
them,  and  wear  their  sorrow  out,  for 
life  is  sweet,  and  hearts  are  hard  to 
bieak,  but  yet  with  some  it  is  other- 
wise. So  they  came  and  stood  beside 
her, — those  three, — all  hushed  and  won- 
dering, and  she  held  out  her  hands  to 
them,  and  looked  up  at  their  sad  faces, 
ar  d  tried  to  smile,  but  the  smile  would 
net  come. 

Ah,  Pausias,  where  were  then  your 
vc  ws  and  your  promises  and  your  un- 
ch  anging  love  ?  Poor  boy  !  you.  loved 


once  indeed  very  truly  and  sincerely; 
but  then  you  forgot  all  about  it  long 
ago,  and  thought  no  doubt  that  the  little 
flower-girl  had  forgotten  it  too.  "What 
if  you  could  have  stood  then  in  that 
little  dark  room,  and  could  have  seen 
what  was  going  on  there  ? 

Then  that  poor  mother  stooped  down 
weeping,  and  kissed  the  white  forehead, 
and  cried  out  bitterly  in  her  sorrow, 
"  0  my  darling  !  my  darling  !  if  they 
take  you  away  from  me,  I  shall  break 
my  heart !  For  you  are  all  I  have  left 
to  me  now  in  the  world,  and  I  have  no 
one  else  to  love  but  you  !  0  me,  must 
I  live  without  you,  my  dear,  dear  child  T 

There  lay  among  the  flowers  in  Gly- 
cera's lap  a  little  knot  of  red  roses. 
And  she  took  them  up  gently,  and  laid 
them  upon  her  bosom,  and  folded  her 
hands  over  them,  and  turned  her  face 
towards  the  window.  Then  her  eyes 
closed  wearily,  and  her  white  lips  moved 
a  moment  while  she  whispered  some- 
thing to  herself.  They  knelt  beside 
her,  and  listened  earnestly  for  the  broken 
words.  And  they  were  these, — 

"  Until  death, — love, — until — death, 
— true  and  fast, — true — " 

And  then  there  was  silence. 

But,  just  as  that  last  word  was  spoken, 
there  came  through  the  lattice  a  single 
ray  of  bright  ruddy  light  from  the  setting 
sun.  And  it  fell  full  upon  the  white 
face  and  golden  hair,  and  lit  them  up 
with  misty  glory.  And  then  little  by 
little  it  faded  away  and  was  gone,  and 
all  was  darkness. 

Sweetheart, — my  story  is  told. 


A  VISIT  TO  UPPER  EGYPT  IN  THE  HOT  SEASON. 


BY    WILLIAM    GIFFOED    PALGRAVE. 


A  WHOLE  preface  of  delays,  unavoidable      Egyptian,  I  for  the  British  and  American 


in  any  part  of  the  Eastern  East,  most  un- 
avoidable  in  Egypt,  is  at  last  exhausted, 
arid  I  am  on  board  his  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt's  Nile  steamer,  the 
Sti/yideeydh,  with  Beg  for  com- 


Governments;  we  are  on  our  way  to 
examine  the  complaints  brought  by  a 
Gerent  of  the  Powers  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent  against  an  oflicial  of  the 
former  rule.  Of  the  voyage  I  must 


panion.     He  is   commissioner   for   the      say  nothing  for  want  of  space,  till  such 
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time  as  our  steam  was  let  off  under  the 
walls  of  Luxor. 

Spite  of  business,  spite  of  Khamseen 
winds,  and  a  more  than  Indian  heat,  we 
managed  during  the  days  we  passed 
here  to  visit  all  the  wide-spread  wonders 
of  this  most  ancient  capital.  In  some 
respects  it  fell  short  of,  in  others  much 
exceeded,  my  expectations.  To  give  a 
clearer  view  of  so  extensive  a  field,  let 
me  put  in  one  visits  made  at  different 
times,  and  group  interrupted  fragments 
into  a  united  whole. 

Anchored  close  under  a  sandy  bank 
of  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  nothing  of 
Luxor  and  the  east  was  visible  to  us 
from  the  deck  of  our  steamer  where  she 
lay.  To  the  west  the  view  was  indeed 
open ;  fields  and  plain  for  some  miles, 
with  the  lofty  rock  of  Kornah,  whence 
the  name  of  a  large  village  close  under- 
neath, towering  beyond ;  but  the  ruins 
themselves  were  shut  out  from  sight  by 
the  low  water-level. 

We  scrambled  up  the  eastern  bank  as 
best  we  might.  Landing-places  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  term  are  unknown 
in  Egypt,  save  where  the  Viceroy  him- 
self occasionally  disembarks.  Thebes  is 
hardly  likely  to  attract  him ;  there  are 
no  factories  or  Erankfort  money-lenders 
here.  Once  arrived  at  the  top,  Luxor, 
with  its  monuments,  stood  before  us, 
only  a  few  yards  distant.  Their  castle- 
like  appearance  has  given  the  place  its 
Arab  name  of  El-Aksor,  or  "the  Castles," 
abbreviated  into  Luxor  by  European 
pronunciation. 

A  huge  temple — for  such  it  seems  to 
have  been — has  left  a  series  of  ruins  to 
form  a  kind  of  backbone  to  half  the 
modern  hovel-built  village,  much  as  the 
skeleton  of  an  elephant  might  be  over- 
crusted  with  anthills.  Eight  opposite 
where  we  had  landed,  were  some  fourteen 
immense  columns,  with  huge  umbrella- 
like  capitals,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
an  architrave  of  proportionate  blocks  of 
stone ;  half  buried  in  sand,  these  pillars 
are  still  about  thirty  feet  high ;  mud 
cottages  of  the  modern  "lesser  man" 
nestle  between  their  shafts.  The  capitals 
still  bear  traces  of  painting  ;  the  shafts 
are  smooth,  and  of  that  rich  yellow- 


tinted  stone  which  harmonizes  so  well 
with  Egyptian  light  and  sky.  Eurther 
on  to  the  south  are  four  ranges,  more 
or  less  shivered,  of  smaller  but  more 
graceful  pillars  ;  they  belong  to  that 
early  style  in  which  alone,  amid  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  the  mind  is  grati- 
fied by  an  idea  of  beauty.  The  enta- 
blature of  each  column  is  nearly  square  ; 
below  this  is  a  lotus-bud  capital  inverted, 
then  a  smooth  shaft ;  further  down  a 
ribbed  undershaft,  resembling  many 
stems  coalesced  into  one.  Here,  too, 
the  mud  walls  of  modern  denizens  have 
filled  up  most  of  the  intervening  spaces. 
Still  further  to  the  south  are  the  re- 
mains of  large  chambers,  with  walls  of 
Cyclopean  architecture,  seemingly  only  a 
sanctuary  and  inner  apartments,  perhaps 
for  the  priests ;  above,  and  among  these, 
stands  a  straggling  brick  house,  once 
tenanted  by  a  Erench  Vice-consul,  now 
the  residence  of  Lady  Duff-Gordon.  Its 
court-yard  is  full  of  statues  collected 
and  brought  hither;  some,  in  hard 
granite,  rose  or  black,  are  remarkable  for 
the  polish  of  their  execution — dog  and 
cat-headed  figures,  or  sleepy  human 
forms.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not 
conveyed  to  the  museum  for  which  they 
have  been  long  destined. 

Eeturning  to  the  north,  a  space  equal 
about  to  that  which  we  have  just  tra- 
versed is  crowded  with  small  peasant 
buildings,  mounds  of  decomposed  brick, 
a  mosque,  an  Arab  school,  and  other  like 
constructions,  all  containing,  and  in  great 
measure  concealing,  stone  walls,  pillars, 
hieroglyphics,  and  even  entire  rooms 
belonging  to  the  old  building.  To  make 
out  fully  and  understand  its  plan,  half  a 
village  would  have  to  be  cleared  away. 
But  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  in 
front  rise  the  two  thick  and  slanting- 
piles  of  masonry  that  form  the  Propy- 
laeum  j  the  main  entrance  lies  between 
them.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  one 
remaining  decorative  obelisk  ;  the  other 
adorns  the  "Place  de  Concorde"  at 
Paris.  Eight  before  the  Propylasum 
three  gigantic  statues,  breast-deep  in 
sand  and  village  dust,  with  faces  brutally 
mutilated,  still  keep  watch  •  their  fourth 
brother  has  disappeared. 
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Such  are  the  principal  ruins  of  Luxor, 
in  proportion  and  style  one  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens  left  us  by  old 
Egypt.  But  it  is  also  one  of  those  in 
most  imminent  danger  of  total  destruc- 
tion, for  the  Nile,  whose_strange  vagaries 
are  here  absolutely  uncontrolled,  is  daily 
and  -  hourly  eating  away  the  eastern 
bank,  on  which  it  stands.  Its  date  and 
history  are  well  known ;  they  reach  back 
to  the  faded  glories,  if  glories,  of  the 
past.  But  even  now  its  colonnades,  its 
massive  walls,  its  pyramidical  Propy- 
laeum  and  lonely  obelisk,  standing  out 
all  black  above  the  Nile  shore  against  the 
shining  morning  sky,  or  reddened  into 
fire  by  the  western  sun,  have  a  strange 
dead  beauty,  belonging  not  to  other 
ages  only,  but  almost  to  another  world. 

From  Luxor  to  Karnak  our  caval- 
cade— for  we  are  all  on  horseback, 
leaving  donkeys  to  Cofts,  effendis,  and 
travellers — leads  a  short  mile  northwards 
through  fields  and  stunted  vegetation, 
for  the  ground  is  too  high  to  be  fully 
reached  by  the  vivifying  waters  of  the 
Nile,  that  only  life  of  Egypt.  Now 
we  are  close  under  the  most  colossal 
structures  of  man's  world,  the  Pyramids 
themselves  scarcely  excepted.  Let  us 
approach  them  in  succession.  Eirst  to 
the  south,  and  leaving  just  on  one  side 
the  hovels  of  the  modern  half  Bedouin 
village,  we  traverse  a  thick-set  avenue 
of  Sphinxes  ;  each  holds  a  small  human 
figure  between  its  mutilated  fore-paws ; 
monster  and  man  are  all  alike  decapi- 
tated. Passing  these  we  come  on  the 
southern  portal,  a  structure  full  seventy 
feei  in  height,  and  belonging  to  the 
tasteless  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  when 
all  idea  of  beauty  and  effect  had  long 
since  been  lost,  and  that  of  size  alone 
regained.  Like  most  buildings,  early  or 
late,  it  is  covered  with  huge  insculptured 
figures  of  kings  and  gods,  gods  and 
kings,  besides  smaller  hieroglyphics  ad 
infi.iitum;  every  face  has  been  carefully 
erat  ed.  Of  the  outer  wall,  connecting 
thi^  gate  with  the  others,  little  is  left ; 
but  what  still  remains  consists  of  huge 
stone  blocks,  without  clamps,  cement, 
or  other  adjunct  of  stability  than  their 
own  weight. 


At  some  distance  further  on,  and 
within  what  once  was  an  inclosure,  stands 
the  first  temple,  its  courts  and  cham- 
bers on  the  one  unvarying  plan,  common 
to  all  such  structures  in  uninventive 
Egypt ;  its  sculptures  indicate  various 
gods,  kings  too,  amongst  whom  the 
ever-recurring  Eameses,  Eirst,  Second,  or 
Third,  is  conspicuous  ;  by  good  fortune, 
one  of  Eameses  II. 's  best  bas-relief  por- 
traits, a  delicate  feminine-seeming  face, 
has  remained  unscathed.  The  style  of 
building,  earlier  in  date  than  the  portal, 
is  massive,  but  not  graceful. 

But  the  wonder  of  Karnak  is  the  so- 
called  Palace — it  may  have  been  as 
well  a  tribunal-hall,  or  some  kind  of 
forum — next  beyond.  The  entrance, 
looking  west,  is  between  gigantic  wedge- 
shaped  walls  of  solid  masonry,  each 
even  now,  when  half-buried  in  Nile 
deposit,  some  forty  to  fifty  feet  above 
the  ground  level.  Their  thickness  is 
truly  enormous;  on  one  side  of  the 
inner  entrance  the  savants  of  the  Erench 
republican  armies  have  carved,  high  up, 
names,  dates,  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions ;  a  slight  intellectual  scratch  on  the 
old  features  of  brute  strength.  Hence  we 
come  on  a  vast  open  court,  traversed  by 
a  double  range  of  proportionate  columns, 
most  broken ;  shivered  statues,  granite 
hewn,  guard  the  second  gate,  whence  we 
enter  the  wondrous  hall,  a  forest  of 
huge  pillars,  for  an  approximate  idea  of 
which  I  must  refer  to  pictures,  photo- 
graphs; and,  but  in  second  rank,  ex- 
prof  esso  descriptions;  yet,  after  all,  it 
must  be  seen  to  be  rightly  understood. 
Once  this  hall  was  roofed  in,  and  several 
of  its  stone  rafters  still  lie  athwart, 
connecting  the  cumbrous  capitals ;  the 
centre  and  wider  passage  boasted  a 
second  or  upper  story,  and  must  have 
attained  full  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
from  floor  to  floor.  "Walls  and  pillars 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures,  some  of  tolerably  good  detail ; 
but  their  general  effect  is  detrimental, 
because  without  order  or  arrangement. 
Each  succeeding  monarch  or  high  priest 
cut  his  emblem  or  likeness,  his  dog  or 
hawk-headed  god,  as  fancy  took  him  ; 
some  even  carved  theirs  over  the  work 
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of  their  predecessors,  like  ill-bred  tra- 
vellers, scratching  names  and  common- 
places on  an  edifice,  or  advertising 
placards,  over-plastering  each,  other  on 
a  wall.  Every  outline,  every  stone, 
every  sculpture  bears  witness  to  huge 
despotic  power,  superstition,  and  bad 
taste.  The  one  redeeming  feature  is 
the  idea  of  strength — never,  perhaps, 
carried  further  by  man, — and  of  its 
accompanying  quality,  abidance. 

Beyond  the  hall,  and  continuous  with 
the  great  central  avenue,  which  traverses 
it  from  west  to  east,  we  came  on  a  chaos 
of  ruins,  tumbled  blocks,  and  fragments 
of  statues,  from  amid  which  emerge, 
fresh  and  upright  as  on  their  first  day, 
two  noble  granite  obelisks  ;  the  loftier, 
indeed  the  loftiest  monolith  in  the 
world,  measures,  base  and  all,  some 
ninety  feet  in  height.  A  strange  con- 
trast, close  by  its  foot,  lies  the  wreck  of 
a  colossal  effigy  of  similar  material ;  its 
destruction,  a  work  of  labour  and  time, 
was  doubtless  occasioned  by  its  human 
form.  These,  and  their  duplicates  now 
gone — for  obelisks  and  everything  else 
in  the  Palace  seem  to  have  been  sym- 
metrically double — formed  the  centre- 
piece of  the  great  edifice.  Follows  to 
the  east  a  waste  of  walls  and  columns ; 
among  them,  and  better  preserved  than 
the  rest,  is  a  small  nor  inelegant  temple, 
once  desecrated  into  a  Coftic  church, 
and  where  uncouth  saints  are  daubed 
over,  and  half  conceal  uncouth  gods  ; 
further  on  stand  some  pseudo-caryatid 
pillars :  such  are  not  uncommon  in 
Egyptian  architecture.  Last  and  alone, 
for  the  side-walls  have  fallen  into  heaps, 
a  gigantic  gate,  the  eastern,  marks  the 
outer  circuit  \  through  and  on  either 
side  of  its  span,  glitters  on  a  fair  extent 
of  fields  and  villages,  tall  palms  and 
tufted  acacias ;  and  far  off  the  jagged 
mountain  range  that  hides  from  view 
Koseyr  and  the  Red  Sea.  Three  almost 
similar  peaks,  in  close  conjunction, 
merited  of  old  a  dedication  to  the 
Egyptian  Trinity,  or  quasi-Trinity,  in 
whose  honour  it  still  retains  the  name 
of  Thot. 

"Within  the  ruins  of  Karnak  are 
many  objects  of  great,  but  of  anti- 


quarian, rather  than  of  artistic,  interest. 
Yet,  even  this  latter  is  claimed  by  the 
portrait,  for  such  it  is,  of  Cleopatra ; 
her  full-lipped  voluptuous  face  may  be 
seen  any  day  reproduced  among  the 
famous  dancing- girls  and  prostitutes  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Around  one  of  the  inner 
courts  also  bas-relief  sculpture  images, 
not  unsuccessfully,  fruits,  flowers,  plants, 
birds,  and  beasts.  Amid  these  last,  a 
bull  with  three  horns,  doubtless  a  very 
sacred  personage  in  his  day,  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure.  But,  after  all,  the 
great  wonder  of  Karnak  is  Karnak 
itself,  taken  as  a  whole.  Sightly  to 
appreciate  it  one  should  climb — I  did 
so — on  one  of  its  lofty  though  ruinous 
walls,  and  look  down  and  around  on 
its  wilderness  of  columns,  standing, 
leaning,  or  prostrate,  on  its  shattered 
masonry  in  huge  riven  masses,  its  dark 
vaults,  lofty  gates,  and  Propylrea,  its 
still  towering  obelisks,  and  vast  extent 
of  ruin.  The  sight  reminded  me  most 
of  some  views  of  old  Yucatan ;  only  this 
is  on  a  larger  scale.  Egyptian  antiquity 
differs,  too,  from  Mexican  in  the  total 
absence  of  vegetation,  whether  indepen- 
dent or  parasitic,  amongst  its  stones  j 
no  creepers,  no  ivy,  not  so  much  as  a 
moss  or  lichen,  stains  dry  bones  of  the 
dead  past. 

We  will  now  return  to  Luxor  and  the 
steamer,  take  the  jolly  boat,  and  cross 
the  river.  Long  before  we  reach  the 
western  bank,  our  boat  sticks  fast  in 
the  mud,  and  the  soldier-sailor  crew 
have  to  carry  us  on  shore  as  best  they 
may ;  we  reach  thus  a  low  shelving 
beach,  lately  left  dry  by  the  diminished 
stream,  and  planted  with  melons.  We 
mount  our  horses,  cross  what  is  at  high- 
!N"ile  a  large  island,  and  redescend  to 
traverse  the  waterless  bed  of  a  second 
branch  of  the  river.  Here  a  large  bull 
buffalo  charges  our  party  full  tilt ;  then 
.bounds  away,  tossing  his  ugly  head,  as 
my  negro  gallops  fiercely  against  him, 
and  gives  him  the  contents  of  a  double- 
barrelled  fowling-piece,  only  loaded,  I 
regret  to  say,  with  small  shot.  Half 
an  hour's  ride  more  to  the.  north-west, 
through  rich  fields,  mostly  unreaped  for 
want  of  hands — the  Viceroy  best  knows 
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where  they  are — and  we  reach  a  grove 
of  ithel.  my  old  Arab  friend,  bat  here 
called  athel.  Through  its  feathery 
branches  we  descry  the  fagade  of  the 
Temple  of  Kornah,  so  called  from  the 
neig  ibouring  village,  itself  named  after 
the  mountain  under  which  it  stands. 
Kornah  means  "  horn,"  a  word  expres- 
sive of  the  bold  and  precipitous  charac- 
ter cf  the  mountain  itself.  The  temple 
resembles  in  style  that  of  Luxor,  but 
surpisses  it  in  elegance  of  proportion, 
with  something  of  Doric  simplicity;  it 
seemed  to  me  the  most  favourable  speci- 
men left  us  by  the  builders  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  belongs  to  the  earlier  dyn- 
asties 

TV  e  could  now  see  far  off  in  the  plain 
on  O'ir  left,  and  against  the  yellow  moun- 
tain-side, the  dark  outlines  of  Medinat- 
Hab)o,  of  the  Ramesasum,  of  Deyr  and 
its  vaults,  and  the  great  twin  statues  of 
Greek-named  Memnon.  But  behind  the 
mou  itain  of  Kornah,  at  a  distance  of 
threo  miles,  or  rather  more,  lie  the 
fame  us  "  Abwab-el-Molook," — literally, 
"  Gabes  of  the  Kings,  and,  in  fact,  their 
tombs.  Now,  in  the  burning  April  of 
Upp3r  Egypt,  it  was  a  point  of  some 
irnpc  rtance  for  us  to  visit  this  spot,  the 
most  distant  of  all,  and  to  return  thence, 
before  noon-day,  the  more  so  that  the 
road  thither  lies  amid  bare  rocks,  which 
reflect  the  sun's  rays  like  a  reverberating 
furnace.  Remounting — for  I  had  alighted 
to  s.cetch  the  temple,  and  my  compa- 
nion; to  rest — we  turned  our  horses' 
heads  towards  the  western  mountain, 
and  50on  entered  on  the  winding  gorge. 

This  valley,  or  rather  cleft,  is  indeed 
natu  -al  in  the  main,  but  art  has  done 
much  to  render  it  what  it  now  is;  pro- 
jecting rocks  have  been  cut  away,  the 
slope  has  been  levelled,  and  in  some 
places  the  entire  face  of  the  mountain 
shavd  off, — partly,  it  would  seem,  for 
appe  trance'  sake,  partly  to  widen  the 
pass?  ge.  This  was  of  old  time  a  fashion- 
able promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  capital,  a  favourite 
lounge  or  drive  when  some  anniversary 
took  them  to  visit  the  cemetery,  or 
when  their  own  innate  and  superstitious 
gloori  made  the  tombs  their  customary 


resort.  Now  solitude  and  lifelessness, 
silence,  and  the  bare  sterility  of  ages, 
better  give  the  grandeur  of  death,  fami- 
liarized into  littleness  by  the  obtrusive 
paraphernalia  of  the  proto- Egyptian 
habits.  Disguised  by  the  flower-chap- 
let  of  the  Greek,  removed  from  sight  by 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  Hindoo,  the  idea 
of  death  stands  forth  hideously  promi- 
nent among  the  Egyptians,  the  pet  object 
of  their  contemplation,  in  gaudy  and 
repulsive  evidence.  But  did  not  also 
the  asceticism  of  Christianity,  corner- 
stoned  as  it  is  on  a  death's  head,  originate 
among  the  Egyptian  Antonies  and  Ma- 
carius,  of  the  "  Bitter  Lakes,"  and  the 
salt  desert  between  Alexandria  and 
Cairo? 

These  reflections  were  not,  however, 
mine,  at  least  in  subjective  apprehension, 
at  the  time  of  our  then  ride  up  the 
valley.  On  the  contrary,  a  bright  sun, 
a  keen  morning  air,  horseback,  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  once  more  in  the 
"khala,"  or  free  desert,  encouraged  a 
more  cheerful  and  healthful  train  of 
thought,  of  Arab  not  of  Egyptian  vein. 
All  I  could  have  desired — and  I  did 
desire  it  much  more  than  the  visit  of 
any  Ramesreura  or  king's  tomb — was  to 
follow  on  the  mountain  passes  through 
to  the  open  space  beyond,  where  four 
days  tracked  westerly  conduct  to  the 
Great  Oasis,  seldom  visited,  and  itself  the 
portal  to  further  and  still  less  explored 
regions,  Darfoor  and  Central  Africa. 
The  route  is,  I  am  assured,  safe  from 
any  danger  unless  what  tropical  Nature 
herself  occasions  to  the  African  traveller 
— the  scarcity  of  water  hereabouts  rid- 
ding the  wayfarer  from  the  apprehension 
of  Bedouins,  while  the  black  races 
further  on,  if  unprovoked  into  hostility, 
are  of  all  uncivilized  men  the  least 
unfriendly  to  the  stranger. 

But  for  this,  leisure  and  means  were 
not,  and,  alas  !  still  are  not,  mine ;  so, 
leaving  the  open  road  aside,  we  con- 
tinued to  thread  the  rock-avenue  of 
"  Abwab-el-Molook,"  to  where  it  termi- 
nates in  a  mountain-hewn  cul-de-sac,  the 
cemetery  itself.  Piles  of  rubbish,  the 
tokens  of  recent  excavation,  and  the 
degradations  of  time,  have  rendered  the 
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original  rock-disposition  of  the  space 
round  which  the  tombs  are  hewn  but 
half-discernible.  It  is  a  wide  amphi- 
theatre, formed  by  a  depression  in  the 
mountain,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial. 
One  after  another  small  square  entrances 
appear  in  the  rock  ;  each  leads  down  to 
1  inner  chambers  hewn  out  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, where  the  dead  once  reposed: — 
once :  for  Persian  conqueror,  Greek 
colonist,  Coftic  bigot,  Arab  fanatic  or 
spoiler,  and  European  antiquarian,  have 
left  but  few  undisturbed  tenants — a  sad 
result  of  so  much  pains  to  remain  in 
hidden  quiet. 

The  tomb  of  Eameses  II.  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  one  meets  with,  more  or 
less,  in  all  the  rest.      A  square-hewn 
passage  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  each  way, 
gradually  descending  into  the  mountain ; 
on  either  side  small  apartments  commu- 
nicating with  the  central  gallery ;  then 
a  large  hall,  or  divan,  supported  on  pil- 
lars ;  after  this  a  second  and  more  rapid 
descent,  another  hall,  more  apartments, 
and  passages,  blocked  up  at  the  further 
end.     The  walls  are  everywhere  painted 
with  emblems,  and  in  them  consists  the 
chief  interest  in  the  place.     These  paint- 
ings  have,   with   scarce   an   exception, 
reference  to  one  of  three  things — namely, 
either  the  land  of  Egypt  itself,  its  river 
and  produce ;  or  the  Divine  protection 
afforded  to  its  kings  and  rulers  ;  or  to  the 
1  state  of  souls  after  death.     These  three 
topics  are  handled  in  illustrations  which 
bear  in  every  line,  every  shape,  the  im- 
press of  those  corresponding  principles 
— serfdom, divine  right,  and  superstition. 
The  cowed  attitudes  of  the  labourers, 
their  groupage  in  bands,  each  presided 
over  by  an  official  twice  the  ordinary 
human  size — as  in  some  mediaeval  paint- 
ings— their  very  uniformity  of  dress  and 
feature,  all  indicate,  if  not  slavery,  at 
least  forced  labour  and  serfish  depen- 
dence.    Meanwhile  the  kings,  huge  in 
stature  and  portrayed  in  the  most  gor- 
geous colours,  are  never  without  some 
equally  gay  and  monstrous  divinity  at 
their  side;  while  a  caressing  attitude, 
and  an  outstretched  hand,  imply  patron- 
age, while  yet  admitting  a  certain  fra- 
ternity of  relation  between  the  king  and 


the  god.  Louis  XIV.  or  James  I.  might 
have  directed  the  artist  of  such  groups, 
and  perhaps  rewarded. 

But  the  most  frequent  topic  here  is 
"  that  undiscovered  country," — no  un- 
discovered country,  however,  to  Egyptian 
imagination.  The  God  of  Justice  pre- 
sides, the  soul  is  presented,  weighed  'in 
scales  which  Michael  borrowed  in  after 
times  ;  then  received  into  Elysian  seats 
and  divine  society,  or  transformed  into 
a  swine,  and  handed  over  to  tormentors, 
orthodox  devils  with  hooks  and  crooks, 
and  ministers  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
Even  the  descent  of  the  corpse  into 
the  tomb,  painted  along  the  sides  of 
the  very  gallery  by  which  it  actually 
passed,  is  opposed  by  black  serpents 
and  wicked  things :  death-bed  terrors 
anticipative  of  a  final,  though  for  a 
king,  doubtless  a  favourable  judgment. 
Eurther  analogies  with  the  dogmatic 
accessories  of  Christianity  are  readily 
traceable;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  the  conventional  sign  of 
divine  and  regal  power — the  two  are 
synonymous  in  the  Egyptian,  as  in  the 
Stuart  school — is  everywhere  a  cross. 

The  colours  are  generally  fresh,  and 
in  their  shades  and  combinations  alone 
does  good  taste  find  a  refuge.  In  these 
tombs,  and  among  other  relics  of  old 
Thebes,  I  saw  the  traces  of  those  famous 
mutilations  which  have  occasioned  so 
violent  an  outcry  against  the  Prussian 
Professor  Lepsius  and  his  associates. 
An  unjust  outcry ;  for  the  occasional 
removal  of  a  piece  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture for  transfer  to  the  Berlin  Museum 
is  a  proceeding  blamed  by  no  nation 
where  their  own  museums  or  professors 
are  concerned.  And  if,  in  course  of  the 
removal,  more  damage  has  chanced  than 
might  seem  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
object  attained,  we  in  particular  should 
not  forget  to  look  at  home,  and  at  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  The  forgery  of  new 
hieroglyphics  and  inscriptions  is  a  much 
more  serious  charge,  and  one  from  which 
the  Doctor  has  never,  I  fear,  obtained 
a  satisfactory  acquittal. 

Emerging  from  sepulchral  gloom  into 
the  universal  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun 
on  white  rocks,  we  rode  back  by  the 
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way  on  which  we  had  come,  and  then 
turning  to  the  right  kept  under  the  im- 
mediate slope  of  the  mountain,  between 
it  a:  id  the  Nile-plain,  passed  the  hovels 
of  riodern  Kornah  and  countless  exca- 
vations in  the  rocks  above,  till  we 
readied  the  Bamesasum  where  it  stands 
near  the  cliff,  and  with  about  two  miles 
of  le  vel  between  it  and  the  ri  ver.  Luxor 
is  almost  exactly  opposite,  on  the  east ; 
and  the  two  seated  colossi,  well  known 
to  fime  and  photographists,  are  on  a 
line  between. 

This  BamesaBum,  or  rather  what  re- 
mains of  it — for  it  is  a  mere  fragment — is 
a  temple  commemorative,  it  would  seem, 
of  great  victories  achieved  by  Egyptian 
arrnn  in  Palestine  and  Syria.     It  faces 
the   east,    and  is  still   guarded   by  its 
solid  and  slanting  Propylseurn,  much  of 
which  is  fallen  into   mountain   heaps, 
but  more  is  yet  standing.     "Westward 
some,  fifty  yards  begins  the  temple,  its 
portico  supported  on  pillars  of  Egyptian 
ungiacef ulness,    their    bad    taste    yet 
further  enhanced  by  heavy  caryatides 
stuck  on,  so   to  speak,   to  their   outer 
side.     On   the  wall  of  the  portico   is 
scratched,    I    cannot    say    sculptured, 
Barneses  himself,  colossal  in  a  colossal 
war- chariot,  a  colossal  bow  in  his  hand ; 
before  him,  iigure  over  figure  in  a  defiance 
of  perspective   that   a   Chinese   might 
envy,  are  his  victorious  troops  and  their 
conquered  enemies,  the  latter  tumbled 
heads  over   heels,    some   into  what   is 
meant  to  represent  water,  some  under 
the    horses'    hoofs.       On    either    side 
chariots  are  ^the  order  of  the  day  ;  one 
only  Syrian  figure  is  mounted  on  horse- 
back.    The  temple  stands  just  beyond; 
its  sculptures  are  a  shade  better  than 
thoso  of  the  portico  :  one  elaborate  bas- 
relief,  in  which  a  god  feeds  Barneses 
from  the  tree  of  immortality,  displays  a 
design  and  execution  worthy  a  better 
idea.      All   the   numerous  portraits  of 
Barneses  give  the  same  handsome  and 
beardless   youth,  with  features   almost 
femiaine,  and  much  more  delicate  than 
the  j -overage  Egyptian  cast,  whether  old 
or  modern.     I  have  indeed  often  seen 
analogous  faces  among  the  Berbers, — 
that  curious  race,  now  denizens  of  the 


Nile  valley  between  Upper  Egypt  and 
Nubia  Proper,  dissimilar  both  from  Coft 
and   from   negro   in   lineaments   as   in 
character;  men  of  some  stamp,   harsh 
and    proud,    narrow-minded    but   firm, 
disagreeable  customers  to  my  mind,  but 
from  whom  rulers  might  spring — rulers 
at  least  of  whom  the  Hanoverian  dynasty 
may   afford  the, lowest,  as  a  Barneses 
or  a  Sesostris  the  highest  type  j  barren 
kings,  good   for   conquerors  and   task- 
masters, useless  to  all  else.     Bight  in 
front  of  the  temple,  amid  fragments  of 
its  lesser  black-porphyry  brethren,  lies 
the  wreck  of  that  unparalleled  granite 
colossus,    once   Barneses,    now   a   well- 
nigh  shapeless   mass.    I  measured   its 
mutilated  toes     they  were  five  feet  and 
a  half  across  ;  judge,  then,  of  the  entire 
statue ;  and  this,  throne  and  all,  of  one 
sole  block,  polished  too.     How  the  man 
who   caused   it  to   be   put   up   in   his 
honour  lived  long  enough  to  have  this 
monster  effigy  of  his  hewn  out  of  the 
iron  quarries  of  Assouan,  brought  hither, 
carved,  perfectioned,  furbished,  and  set 
up,  is  a  strange  problem.     Scarce  less  a 
problem  is  it  who   can  have  thrown  it 
down,  who  broken  it  up  ;  a  thousand 
steam  sledge-hammers  would  seem  in- 
sufficient to  the  task.     Thus  it  lies,  re- 
taining just  shape  enough  to  show  what 
it  was,  and,  where  man's  spite  has  spared 
it,  perfect  in  finish  as  thousands  of  years 
ago ;   the  ground  far   away   is   strewn 
with  its  boulder  fragments. 

We  sat  under  the  black  shadows  ot 
the  portico  —  Egyptian  shadows,  like 
Egyptian  nights,  are  very  dark,  possibly 
from  the  density  of  the  valley  at- 
mosphere, perpetually  saturated  with. 
Nile  exhalations, — and  made  our  noon- 
day meal,  Arab  fashion.  I  leave  my  com- 
panions to  talk  or  sleep,  and  roam  for 
two  good  hours  of  intense  sun  among 
the  ruins,  sketching  and  earning  melan- 
choly thoughts  and  a  bad  head-ache. 
At  last  day  declines  westward,  and  we 
remount  to  visit  the  remaining  great 
group  of  ruins,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Medinat-Haboo." 

This  lies  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Bamesaeum  southwards,  but  almost 
hidden  from  view  by  ugly  black  masses 
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of  earth  and  mouldering  brick,  belong- 
ing to  the  modern  village,  itself  now 
mere  ruins,  ever  since  Mohammed- Alee 
destroyed  it  and  scattered  its  robber- 
inhabitants.  A  long  curved  ridge  in  the 
plain  further  down  towards  the  river 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  hippo- 
drome ;  it  has  never  been  cleared  out. 

"  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies  ;"  at  least, 
often  so  called ;  but,  in  fact,  Medinat- 
Haboo  owes  to  the  Ptolemies  only  some 
paltry  additions — a  miserable  Propy- 
heum  and  entrance,  with  some  colon- 
nades and  chambers,  where  the  heaviness 
of  old  Egyptian  architecture  is  combined 
with  the  meanness  of  a  sham ;  Eegent's 
Park,  though  of  an  earlier  date,  and  on 
Egyptian,  not  on  Greek  model.  And 
here,  no  less  than  there,  imitation  gives 
the  weakness,  not  the  success,  of  what 
it  would  represent.  Follow  old  Cyclopean 
courts,  chambers,  pillars,  and  statues ; 
everything  of  exaggerated  solidity,  and 
affording  much  for  amazement,  little  for 
admiration.  The  sculptures  engraved  on 
the  walls  are  especially  curious.  Amongst 
these  a  lion-hunt  reminds  one  of  similar 
representations  at  Nineveh;  the  lions 
are  very  fierce,  and  the  Nimrodian 
monarch  transfixes  them  with  arrows  at 
the  unsportsman-like  distance  of  a  yard 
or  so  :  'then  comes  a  complicated  sea- 
fight,  in  which  the  ships  are  the  only 
intelligible  indication  that  the  affair  is 
not  on  dry  land.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  dug  out  at  Medinat-Haboo,  and 
probably  will  so  remain  under  the  un- 
intelligent system  of  its  present  selfish 
rulers,  and  the  jealous  monopoly  of 
directors,  such  as  Mariette  Beg  and  his 
fellows. 

Last  we  visited  the  double  statue 
of  Eameses,  miscalled  Memnon  ;  they 
belong  to  the  great  central  avenue  which 
once  traversed  the  capital  from  Luxor 
to  the  Eamesseum,  due  east  to  due  west. 
Karnak  must  have  formed  the  north- 
eastern angle,  and  the  Medinat-Haboo 
the  north-western  :  a  diagonal  line  con- 
necting them  would  pass  by  the  double 
colossus,  which  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  central  point  of  the  city.  At  the 
north-western  angle  the  Temple  of 
Kornah  marks  where  the  road  to  the 


royal  cemetery  quitted  the  city  and 
entered  the  mountains. 

Luxor,  Karnak,  Kornah,  EamesaBum, 
Medinat-Haboo,  and  the  intervening 
ruins,  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
huge  city,  the  Thebes  of  Egypt.  Within 
historical  memory  the  site  was  yet  one, 
not  divided  as  now ;  for  the  Nile,  instead 
of  flowing  west  of  Luxor  and  Karnak, 
thus  separating  one  half  of  anciejat 
Thebes  from  the  other,  followed  a  much 
more  easterly  course  under  the  moun- 
tains on  the  Eed  Sea  side,  leaving  the 
Libyan  plain  wide  and  unbroken. 
Indeed  it  is  said  to  have  adopted  its 
present  direction  only  two  centuries 
since.  Now  ploughing  up  the  mid- 
level,  and  wandering  as  at  random 
among  the  ruins,  it  undermines  some, 
silts  up  others,  and  will  probably  sweep 
not  a  few  clean  away — Luxor,  for  ex- 
ample. A  few  thousand  years  more, 
and  Herodotus  and  the  Ghizah  Pyramids 
will  probably  alone  remain  to  vindicate 
for  Eameses  and  his  brethren  the 
eternity  they  sought  to  secure  by  so 
much  labour  and  costly  forethought. 

The  situation  of  Thebes,  as  the  river 
formerly  ran,  was  admirably  adapted  for 
a  capital  of  that  time;  a  noble  plain, 
nowhere  wider  or  richer  in  Upper  Egypt, 
constantly  refreshed  by  the  free  play  of 
the  winds  from  north,  east,  and  west, 
closing  in  southwards  only  ;  while  direct 
land  communications  lead  on  one  side  to 
Koseyr,  that  ancient  harbour  and  deposit 
of  Arab  commerce,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  great  oasis  of  the  "Wah,"  once  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  thence  right  to 
Central  Africa  :  north  and  south  passes 
the  great  liquid  and  ever-open  road  of 
the  Nile.  We  should  remember  that 
in  the  days,  those  ancient  days,  when 
Thebes  flourished,  the  staple  trade  of 
Egypt  lay  all  with  Africa  and  Arabia ; 
at  a  much  later  date,  Greek  influence 
and  the  growing  importance  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  brought  the  capital  down 
towards  the  Delta,  and  ultimately  fixed 
it  at  Alexandria  on  the  northern  shore. 
But  Greece  only  entered  Egypt  to 
degenerate,  and  to  help  Egypt  to  degene- 
rate in  turn ;  the  best  days  of  the  Nile 
valley  were  certainly  the  earliest. 
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"We  remained  at  Luxor  above  a  fort- 
night, cross-examining  witnesses,  verify- 
ing documents,  and  the  like.  Hard 
work,  and  rendered  still  harder  by  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  \ve  had  to 
detl — that  most  shuffling,  servile,  and 
unsatisfactory  race,  the  "  fellahs "  of 
Egypt.  True,  they  have,  in  common 
with  most  Orientals,  a  certain  super- 
ficies of  good  qualities  which  renders 
their  intercourse  tolerable  while  "out- 
sid3  to  outside,"  in  Arab  phrase, — that  is, 
so  long  as  no  business  is  concerned,  and 
wiihin  the  mere  interchange  of  social  or 
conventional  politeness.  But  no  sooner 
does  an  interest  enter,  a  hope,  a  fear, 
than  adieu  to  all  shadow  of  truth,  fair- 
dee  ling,  or  manliness  of  any  sort  soever. 
Groat,-  too,  I  regret  to  say,  is  their 
stupidity — not  for  nothing  is  the  ass  the 
arc  :iaeo-typical  animal  of  Egypt ;  in 
obstinacy,  too,  the  "  fellah  "  reminds  me 
of  the  above-named  quadruped,  or  sur- 
passes. With  such  materials  had  we  to 
lab  3ur  from  .morning  to  night ;  happy 
wh3n,  out  of  an  entire  day's  investiga- 
tion, we  had  extracted,  unwittingly  or 
unwillingly,  so  far  as  our  informants 
were  concerned,  a  single  grain  of  truth. 

While  at  Luxor  we  celebrated — I  say 
"  w  e,"  incorporating  myself  with  my 
Turkish  steamer  and  companionship — 
the  "  Korban-Beyram,"  that  great  annual 
feas.t  commemorative  of  Abraham's  well- 
known  offering;  a  celebrity  which  all 
ove  r  the  Mahometan  world  images  what 
is  passing  at  Mecca  at  that  very  hour. 
It  is  the  being  present  at  Mecca  and 
the-e  joining  in  this  festivity,  called 
in  Arabic  "  JEyd-ed-Doheyya,"  or  "Feast 
of  ihe  Victims," — better,  "  of  the  fore- 
noon sacrifices" — that,  in  conjunction 
wit  i  its  preceding  vigil  of  "  Wakfat- 
'Arifat,"  i.e.  station  of  'Arafat,  confers 
on  the  visitant  of  the  sacred  city  the 
authentic  title  of  "Hajjee"  or  pilgrim. 
If  lie  perform  his  Mecca- ward  journey  at 
oth-sr  times  of  the  year,  it  is  no  longer 
"Bajj,"  i.e.  "pilgrimage,"  but  simply 
"Z3e'arah,"  or  "visit." 

1  n  company  with  Lady  Gordon  I  at- 
tended the  feast,  there  to  witness  a  scene 
ver  T  imposing  when  well  gone  through, 
whJ  ch  in  this  case  it  decidedly  was  not. 


The  worshippers  were  drawn  up  in 
long  .lines  on  an  open  plot  o'f  ground, 
where  every  Tuesday  a  fair  used  to  be 
held,  according  to  the  custom  generally 
adopted  from  Diar-Bekir  to  Yemen,  by 
which  each  several  village  becomes,  in 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  rotation,  the 
.centre  of  traffic  for  a  considerable  cir- 
cumference. Behind  was  the  common 
cemetery,  unrivalled,  irregular,  and 
shamefully  neglected — this,  too,  a  cus- 
tomary state  of  things  in  Egypt,  where 
the  fellahs  are  too  brutalized  in  life  to 
feel  the  indecency  of  dishonoured  death, 
though  indeed  of  superstition  regarding 
their  dead  they  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  Eight  in  our  faces  glittered  the 
morning  sun ;  for  the  relative  position 
of  Luxor  and  Mecca  brings  the  Kiblah, 
or  compass-point  of  prayer,  for  the 
former  little  south  of  due  east. 

We  posted  ourselves  to  the  rear  of 
the  assembly, — for  to  take  up  position 
in  front  of  them  might  put  the  congre- 
gation in  danger  of  seeming  to  wor- 
ship you  instead  of  God,  a  serious 
mistake,  —  and  waited  like  all  else 
the  arrival  of  the  Hejjajees,  a  holy 
Luxor  family,  claiming  descent  from 
a  certain  village  -  saint  surnamed  the 
Hejjaj  ;  his  family  name  and  date 
I  have  forgotten ;  indeed  the  entire 
individual,  no  less  than  his  pedigree, 
seemed  to  my  mind  scarcely  less  apocry- 
phal than  St.  Joachim  and  Anna.  How- 
ever, his  tomb — not  St.  Joachim's,  but 
the  Hejjaj 's — with  the  sempiternal  cu- 
pola over  it,  adjoins  the  mosque,  and  to 
the  saintly  tenant  prayers  are  made  and 
vows  offered  just  as  to  any  local  hamlet- 
patron,  Greek  or  Catholic,  and  with 
about  equal  result.  His  progeny,  real 
or  supposed,  occupy  a  very  high  place 
in  Luxor  veneration  ;  from  them  Muf- 
tees,  Khateebs,  Imams,  Saints,  &c.,  are 
selected  at  need ;  they  take  precedence 
in  public  solemnities,  and,  like  all  their 
class,  receive  presents.  JN"ow,  "  il  y  a 
de  la  dignite  d,  se  faire  attendre" — and 
our  friends,  well  knowing  that  they  were 
sure  to  be  \vaited  for,  took  care  not  to 
lose  their  privilege  of  coming  late.  At 
last  a  howling  sort  of  chant,  the  iden- 
tical tune  which  the  old  cow  died  of, 
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and  which  does  duty  on  all  occasions, 
from  a  niarriage  to  a  funeral,  announced 
their  approach,  Sheykh  and  all ;  they 
advanced  procession- wise,  bearing  ban- 
ners, red  and  green,  embroidered  with 
the  eternal  "La  Ilah  ilia  Allah,"  and  took 
their  place  in  the  foremost  ranks.  One 
of  them,  the  Khateeb  of  the  day,  occu- 
pied the  mid  van  ;  and  a  canopy  was 
extemporized  for  his  dignity  from  the 
clustered  banners  lately  borne  before 
him.  A  large  black  stone,  just  retain- 
ing form  enough  to  announce  it  the 
fragment  of  some  old  Egyptian  king  or 
god,  became  his  pulpit ;  and  on  this, 
after  previously  shaking  it  to  test  its 
solidity,  the  Khateeb  mounted,  staff  in 
hand,  and  began  his  say. 

Now,  in  the  discourse  appropriate  to 
the  'Eyd  or  feast,  it  is  customary  to 
arrange  certain  periods,  each  concluding 
with  the  well-known  formula  "  Allaho 
Akbar,"  intoned  in  a  sonorous  voice  : 
whereon  the  whole  assembly,  like  one 
man,  are  to  take  up  the  burden,  repeat- 
ing in  half  chant,  "  Allaho  Akbar, 
"  Allaho  Akbar,  Allaho  Akbar,  w'  la 
"  Ilah  ilia  Allah  ;  Allaho  Akbar,  Alla- 
"  ho  Akbar,  w'  I'lllah  el  hamd."  This 
recitative,  breaking  out  at  frequent  in- 
tervals from  a  great  multitude,  is  im- 
posing in  the  extreme ;  I  have  heard  it 
often  in  crowded  mosques,  and  never 
without  a  thrill  at  the  deep,  united, 
concentrated,  fanaticism  it  implies.  But 
here  at  Luxor  the  effect  was  exactly 
reversed,  neither  Khateeb,  though  a 
born  saint,  nor  congregation,  knowing 
how  to  go  through  it  properly ;  only  an 
irregular  buzz  was  to  be  heard,  without 
time  or  measure  ;  while  the  words  of 
the  preacher  and  the  responses  of  the 
people  were  alike  drowned  in  the  chat- 


tering, scolding,  quarrelling,  and  screech- 
ing of  the  women  and  children,  who, 
excluded  by  custom  from  direct  partici- 
pation in  the  public  prayers,  now  grouped 
themselves  around  with  utter  contempt 
of  stillness,  reverence,  or  order ;  while 
the  men  were  some  too  quick  at  their 
prayers  and  prostrations,  others  too  slow : 
an  Irish  scene  altogether.  At  last  dis- 
course and  ceremonies  came  to  the  end 
which  sun  in  our  faces,  dust  in  our  eyes, 
and  cackling  in  our  ears  had  made  us 
long  since  desire,  and  everybody  jumped 
up,  to  wish  the  Sheykh  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  and  to  obtain  his 
special  benediction  by  kissing  his  hand. 
This  manoeuvre  they  executed  with  such 
vehemence  as  to  undo  his  turban,  dis- 
compose his  robes,  and  still  more  his 
patience ;  till  the  holy  man  set  about 
blessing  them  in  right  good  earnest,  but 
with  his  stick,  and  returned  each  kiss  of 
devotion  by  a  loving  cudgel-thwack  over 
the  head.  Not  a  whit  did  this  proceed- 
ing shake  their  faith,  however,  or  di- 
minish their  reverence  : — country  idols 
have  on  occasions  like  this  the  luck 
over  town  ones.  A  second  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  by  my  readers  is,  that 
wherever  Wahhabee  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, or  rather  non-practices,  may  pre- 
vail, they  are  not  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  slaugh- 
tering the  victims; — each  family  must 
offer  one — and  next  in  eating  them.  A 
Bedouin  kind  of  dish,  boiled  meat  and 
sopped  bread,  is  first  of  all  served  up  on 
this  day ;  its  cookery  commemorates 
the  habits  of  those  who  first  founded 
this  solemnity,  the  Arabs  of  Arabia, 
where  boiling  is  the  exclusive  culinary 
preparation. 


OLD,  SIE  DOUGLAS. 

The  EDITOR  extremely  regrets  that,  owing  to  the  authoress's  illness,  "  OLD 
SIR  DOUGLAS"  cannot  be  continued  in  the  .present  number.  The  story  will 
be  carried  on  in  the  February  number. 
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THE    CEETAN    IJNTSTJEEECTIOK 


BY   A   RESIDENT   IN   CRETE. 


IF  a  speculatively-inclined  diplomat, 
curious  to  see  what  political  monstro- 
sity could  possibly  "be  produced  by  arti- 
ficial means,  should  have  taken  a  people 
of  the  highest  nervous  organization  and 
keenest  political  activity,  full  of  the 
instincts  of  democracy,  and  with  a  force 
of  religious  sentiment  verging  on  the 
fanatical;  if  he  should  have  inserted 
into  the  midst  of  this  people  a  govern- 
ment drawn  from  another  people,  or 
class  of  a  people,  in  every  quality  and 
instinct  despotic  and  arrogant,  of  orga- 
nization ponderous  and  brutal,  and  in 
religious  temper  more  fanatical  and  in- 
tolorant  than  their  subjects — the  creeds 
of  the  two  being  at  the  same  time 
anl  agonistic  ;  and  if  then  he  should 
have  left  the  ruling  element  free  from 
all  external  control,  and  irresponsible 
to  any  sense  or  law  of  right  and  wrong  : 
in  such  a  case  the  result  would  have 
been  exactly  what  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  all  Christian 
Turkey,  have  shown  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  although,  from  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, more  strikingly  in  that 
island,  and  for  the  past  few  years.  And 
yet  precisely  to  such  an  absurd  political 
fab dc  did  the  joint  diplomacy  of  Chris- 
tendom lend  itself  in  1830,  when,  after 
a  breath  of  freedom  won  by  nine  years' 
incessant  fighting  against  massacre,  de- 
vastation, slavery,  brutalities  to  Chris- 
tendom inconceivable,  proselytism  of  the 
sword  and  pistol,  Crete  was  re-delivered 
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to  the  Mussulman  tyrants  whom  she 
had  expelled  as  far  as  her  gates.  She 
was  not,  indeed,  re-delivered  directly 
to  the  power  from  which  she  had  re- 
volted in  1821,  and  against  which  she 
had  carried  on  the  nine  years'  war — the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  but  the 
arrangement  was  substantially  no  better 
which  handed  her  over  to  Mehemet 
Ali  of  Egypt. 

The  pacification  of  the  island  in  1830, 
under  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  Jhad,  indeed, 
one  good  effect — it  equalized,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  two  religions  before  the  law. 
But  this  was  nearly  all ;  and  Crete,  under 
Mehemet  Ali,  was  mainly  in  a  wretched 
plight.  Take  one  illustration: — On 
account  of  certain  measures  adopted 
by  the  Viceroy,  which  were  in  violation 
of  the  promises  made  by  the  Sultan  in 
ceding  the  island  to  him,  a  large  number 
of  Cretans,  both  Christian  and  Mussul- 
man, assembled  at  Murnies — a  charm- 
ingly situated  village  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  of  Khania — to  make  a  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  their  privileges. 
They  were  unarmed,  even  with  knives ; 
and,  while  the  assembly  lasted,  the  most 
perfect  order  was  observed,  even  petty 
theft  from  the  neighbouring  vineyards 
being  publicly  punished.  This  assembly 
sent  memorials  to  the  ambassadors  of 
England,  Erance,  and  Eussia,  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  residents  of  the 
same  powers  at  Nauplia,  and  waited  to 
hear  the  effect  of  their  movement.  The 
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then  Governor  of  the  island  was  Mus- 
tapha  Pasha  (at  the  date  of  this  writing 
returned,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
to  his  old  post),  an  Albanian,  a  man  of 
tact  and  energy,  who,  through  his  ener- 
getic  administration   of  the   affairs   of 
Crete  under  Egypt,  was  transferred  to 
the    Sultan's    service    on    the    restora- 
tion  of  the   island   to   the   Sultan  in 
1840,    and    gained    the    surname   Ki- 
ritly  (of  Crete).    By  patience  and  cun- 
ning  he    succeeded   in   dispersing   the 
people  without  force,  until  only  about  a 
hundred   remained.     At  this  juncture, 
the  Viceroy  sent  to   Crete   a  squadron 
under  the  command  of   Osnian  Pasha, 
admiral,  with  sealed  orders  to  make  an 
example  of  a  certain  number  of  Cretans, 
among  whom  were  to  be  a  few  Mahom- 
medans.     What  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims  was   is   uncertain.     Pashley  says 
thirty-one ;  many  residents  of  Khania  at 
the  time   have  assured  us  that  above 
eighty  were  so  executed;  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  principal  European  powers,  resident 
at  Khania  during  the  whole  revolution, 
and  still  residing  there,  that  the  order  was 
to  hang  500,  and  that  an  approximation  to 
that   number   was    actually  hung,    all 
the  trees  around  Murnies  being  loaded 
with  this  fruit  of  Egyptian  energy.     It 
is  a  matter  of  history  how  Osman  Pasha 
sent  his  fleet  back  to  Egypt,  himself  re- 
signing and  going  to  Mytilene,  quitting 
the  service  of  the  Viceroy  in  disgust. 
The  troubled  life  of  the  Cretan  Chris- 
tians met  a  change  rather  than  an  ame- 
lioration when,  in  1840,  the  island  was 
restored  to  the  Sultan.    An  insurrection 
expressive  of  their  discontent  was  sum- 
marily repressed,  and  the  same  result 
followed  all  the  subsequent  movements 
until  that  of  1858.     As  that  was  the 
parent  of  the  present  insurrection,  we 
propose  to  describe  it  more  in  detail. 

The  Governor-general  of  that  day, 
Vely  Pasha,  son  of  Mustapha  Kiritly, 
born  in -Crete,  and  of  a  Greek  mother, 
was  rather  a  popular  governor  with  the 
Cretans.  He  derived  from  his  father 
great  wealth ;  he  had  fine  tastes,  and  a 
penchant  for  luxe  to  which  a  European 
education  had  given  a  more  agreeable 


direction  than  is   usual  with   Turkish 
Pashas;  and  the  early  part  of  his  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  given  satisfaction 
to  the  Cretans.  But,  man  of  pleasure  as 
he  was,  the  details  of  business  seem  to 
have  annoyed   him.      The   Pasha   was 
never  to  be  found  when  he  was  wanted, 
and  his  subordinates  conducted  them- 
selves as  irresponsible  underlings  gener- 
ally do.  A  general  ferment  was  produced, 
which  only  lacked  a  stimulus  to  change 
it  into  an  emeute.    This  was  supplied  by 
a  love-affair.     A  Cretan  Mahommedaii 
woman,  one  of  those  nominal  Islamites 
of  whom  the  position  makes  many,  being 
attached  to  a  Christian  man,  wished  to 
abjure  her  religion  and  embrace  his,  in 
order  to  marry  him.     The  Mahomme- 
dans  violently  opposed  this,  and  carried 
the  affair  before  the  Pasha.     He  gave 
orders  to  apply  the  Turkish  version  of 
Habeas  Corpus  to  the  girl.    Some  of  the 
influential  Christians,  however,  gave  re- 
fuge to  the  rib  of  contention,  and  hid 
her  away,  it  is  said,  in  the  church,  and 
finally  got  her  out  of  the  island  in  an 
orange-boat.  Vely  was  in  a  rage,  stormed 
and   fumed   more    than    common,    and 
threatened  to  hang  two  of  the  principal 
offenders  at  their  own  doors.    But  these 
two  were  of  the  Church  committee,  and 
amongst   the    principal    and    most   in- 
fluential of   the  residents,   and   one   a 
British  subject  (Ionian),  the  other  Greek 
and   the   dragoman    of    the   American 
consulate.     So,  as  the  Pasha  dared  not 
act,  he  threatened  all  the  harder,  and, 
holding  the  Church  responsible,  made 
it  the  subject  of  his  wrath. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  Cre- 
tans are  more  obstinate  and  earnest 
about  than  others,  it  is  their  Church. 
The  least  touch  on  their  sacred  objects 
is  more  quickly  resented  than  even  an 
invasion  of  their  domestic  rights.  The 
population  of  the  whole  island  took 
the  matter  up  and  held  an  assembly, 
to  which  the  deputies  came  armed. 
They  met  near  Perivoglia,  a  village  at 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Khania,  and  so 
near  the  mountains  that,  in  case  of  an 
armed  force  coining  out,  they  could  make 
use  of  their  natural  fortifications. 

Vely,  now    in   dismay,  temporized; 
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.while  the  Cretans,  assembled  to  the  num- 
ber of  8,000  or  10,000,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  capital,  lit  their  fires  and  held 
th  >ir  councils.  The  real  causes  of  the 
insurrection,  as  of  all  others  in  Crete, 
wtre  the  oppressive  taxes  and  bad  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  firman  by 
wl  ich  the  island  had  been  transferred 
to  Egypt  assured  the  Cretans  that  they 
should  only  have  to  pay  the  tithe  and 
the  military  tax ;  but  neither  by  the 
Egyptian  nor  the  later  Turkish  regime 
"was  this  promise  in  the  least  regarded. 
Th  e  taxes  had  grown  and  were  growing, 
and  it  had  been  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  intention  of  imposing  new 
oiios  on  straw,  on  wine,  on  salt  and  other 
articles,  thus  far  free.  Those  already 
paid  were  onerous,  and  any  increase  was 
unendurable. 

When,  then,  the  messengers  of  the 
Pasha  came  out  to  inquire  into  the 
w^  lies  of  the  assembly,  they  were  told 
•substantially  "less  taxes  and  more 
justice."  If  they  said  "  another  go- 
veinor,"  it  was  not  that  experience  had 
taught  them  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  a  better,  but  because  a  change  on  a 
hard  bed  is  a  relief.  Vely  was,  for  the 
Cretans,  one  of  the  best  of  their  go- 
vernors, but  the  system  of  the  Turkish 
administration  is  always  the  same.  It 
is  Ihe  organized  and  legalized  piracy  of 
the  Ottoman  conquest,  scarcely  modi- 
nee  L  by  the  spirit  of  the  age, — only  a 
little,  indeed,  by  the  state  of  olecay  into 
which  the  empire  has  fallen.  It  is  to 
•extort  from  its  captives  all  that  is  to  be 
'extorted,  and  to  give  nothing  back.  It 
is  to  make  "  the  infidel"  the  field  from 
which  their  harvest  is  reaped,  the  mine 
from  which  they  raise  their  gold  with- 
out labour.  The  Ottoman  empire  is  a 
}m<  ;e  parasite,  sapping  the  vitality  and 
we;  1th  of  the  old  Greek  empire,  with- 
out returning  a  reproductive  or  invigo- 
rating element. 

Vely  temporized,  and  sent  word  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  Constantinople  temporized, 
and  sent  troops.  The  movement,  mean- 
while, gathered  force.  When  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Pasha  came,  the  chiefs, 
.keeping  a  respectable  body  with  them, 
«en'j  detachments  all  along  the  hills  in 


•the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  much  larger  force  than  they 
really  had.  Troubles,  too,  broke  out 
in  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina,  and 
the  troops  ordered  to  Crete  were  needed 
in  those  places.  So  the  Porte  sent 
concessions  to  Crete.  The  Cretans 
were  confirmed  in  their  right  to  keep 
arms,  slight  relief  was  afforded  in 
taxation,  and  they  were  assured  that  the 
paternal  Porte  had  no  intention  of  in- 
creasing the  taxes  on  straw,  or  putting 
them  on  wine,  &c.  A  new  governor  was 
sent,  and  the  affair  was  ended. 

Two  years  later  Ismail  Pasha  was 
sent  as  Governor,  Sami,  the  interim- 
governor,  being  needed  elsewhere.  His 
brief  administration  had  been  one  of 
the  best  Crete  has  ever  seen.  Ismail 
was  a  Chiote  Greek,  who,  becoming  a 
favourite  of  a  Turkish  Pasha,  had  aban- 
doned his  religion,  and  was  educated 
by  his  master.  He  was  decidedly 
clever.  With  the  help  of  his  Parisian 
education  he  made  his  way  among  Turk- 
ish officials ;  and,  having  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  energetic  dealing  with  brigands 
in  Anatolia,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  fit 
man  to  govern  Crete.  The  nomination 
might  have  been  a  good  one  if  there 
had  been  brigandage  in  Crete  ;  but  that 
particular  vice  is  one  absolutely  un- 
known in  that  island.  The  vendetta 
exists,  and,  when  quickened  by  a  little 
religious  animosity,  produces  conse- 
quences which  Turkish  officials  would 
with  difficulty  distinguish  from  brigand- 
age, but  in  which  there  is  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  its  victims  are  always  Turks, 
and  such  as  have  committed  some 
offence  against  the  Christians.  The 
spirit  of  sturdy  independence  which 
gives  the  Cretans  the  name  of  turbulent 
is  something  deeper  than  the  highway 
violence  Ismail  had  known  in  Anatolia. 

This  Ismail  could  not  comprehend. 
The  weak  point  of  Cretan  character, 
love  of  intrigue,  he  soon  found  out 
It  was  his  maxim  that  any  Greek 
could  be  bought,  and  he  rather  liked 
buying  and  selling.  He  found  means 
to  influence  the  choice  of  the  cap- 
tains of  villages  ;  and,  when  any- 
discontent  manifested  itself,  he  first 
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tried  promises,  of  which  he  was  never 
stingy,  and,  when  these  failed,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  strong  arm,  bribery. 
He  caused  the  captain  of  the  village,  or 
some  influential  man  in  it,  to  use  his 
influence  to  quiet  the  affair,  or  divide  the 
people,  so  that  it  might  come  to  nothing. 
And  so  he  maintained,  for  several 
years,  peace  in  the  island.  He  even 
hired  some  of  the  Sphakiot  captains  to 
invite  a  body  of  Zaptirs  into  Sphakia,  a 
district  which  had  hitherto  maintained 
a  quasi-independence ;  and,  as  the  force 
sent  was  only  nominal,  and  was  kept  in 
the  most  severe  discipline,  the  people, 
knowing  that  they  could  capture  them 
or  drive  them  out  when  they  liked,  per- 
mitted them  to  remain.  The  flaming 
accounts  Ismail  forwarded  to  Constan- 
tinople of  this  important  achievement, 
the  subjugation  of  the  bellicose  and 
dreaded  mountaineers,  established  him 
in  the  graces  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte  congratulated  itself  on 
having  found  the  right  man  at  last  to 
govern  Crete. 

But  the  promises  came  in  for  redemp- 
tion. Men  who  are  taxed  as  the  Cre- 
tans are  must  needs  think  of  the  taxes, 
and  they  began  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  the  concessions  made  in  1858.  In 
place  of  lightening  them,  the  Porte 
thought  only  how  to  lay  on  more.  The 
taxes  on  wine,  straw,  &c.  were  laid  on 
in  despite  of  the  proclamation,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  grew  more  and 
more  corrupt,  until  it  was  notorious  that 
no  Christian  could  obtain  justice  except 
by  favouritism  or  corruption. 

The  Cretans,  after  their  immemorial 
habitude,  resolved  to  hold  an  assembly. 
The  Pasha  threatened  them  with  dis- 
persion by  force  of  arms  if  they  met, 
and  employed  all  his  machinery  to 
excite  dissensions,  and  bring  to  nothing 
the  intended  demonstration.  The  Cre- 
tans, in  this  emergency,  unwilling  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  and  disconcerted 
by  the  defection  of  several  chiefs  to  the 
Pasha,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Sultan 
praying  for  relief,  committed  it  to  the 
Governor-General  for  transmission,  and 
went  home  from  their  partial  and  local 
meetings.  No  sooner  were  they  dis- 


persed than  Ismail  organized  a  counter- 
movement  amongst  his  own  adherents, 
through  which  he  easily  obtained  a 
petition  in  his  own  favour,  denying  all 
that  the  other  averred. 

The  manceuvre  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  quite  worthy  of  Ismail,  who  only 
thought  to  govern  for  the  day.  The 
season  went  by,  and,  as  all  Cretan 
movements  are  made  in  the  spring,  the 
rest  of  the  year  passed  idly.  But  the 
people  learned  the  right  lesson.  It  was 
1864.  Two  bad  crops  had  succeeded 
each  other,  and  the  people  were  dis- 
tressed and  poor.  They  winced,  and 
threatened  revolution,  but  there  was 
nothing  done.  The  crop  of  1865  was 
bad  also,  and  the  people  were  in  still 
deeper  distress;  but  the  Government 
must  have  its  revenues.  That  bottom- 
less pit  into  which  are  now  poured,  and 
have  been  poured  for  so  many  years,  all 
the  wealth  of  the  loveliest  part  of  the  old 
world — the  Turkish  treasury — knows  no 
echo  of  a  people's  woes.  Grasp,  grasp, 
wring,  and  bleed :  money  is  wanted. 
Another  turn  of '  the  wheel,  faithful 
Ismail !  And  so  in  1866  Crete  burst 
out — not  into  armed  insurrection,  but 
into  an  assembly,  and  this  time  with 
such  unanimity  that  Ismail  dared  not 
resist.  It  was  convoked  at  Boutzou- 
naria,  a  village  of  the  Khania  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  not  far 
from  Murnies,  where  the  famous  As- 
sembly had  been  held  in  the  time  of 
Mehemet  Ali's  rule  over  Crete.  Thence 
the  aqueduct  which  brings  the  water  to 
Khania  has  its  supply  from  a  spring 
bursting  out  of  the  living  rock.  The 
country  round  is  one  expanse  of  orange- 
groves  and  gardens ;  east,  north,  and 
west,  and  even  as  far  south  as  the  rocks 
permit,  are  magnificent  olive-orchards. 
From  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  one  sees 
the  whole  plain  of  Khania;  and  here, 
on  a  little  table-land,  the  Assembly 
which  will  be  famous  among  its  fellows 
met  at  the  end  of  April,  unarmed. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  consuls 
resident  at  Khania,  who  visited  the 
Assembly  at  that  time,  writes,  "  It  was 
"  a  strange  sight,  and  exceedingly  pic- 
"  turesque  as  well  as  impressive — so 
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"  many  rougli  and  strong-looking  men 
"  gathered  together  in  such  good  order. 
"  A  few  came  to  us,  and  invited  us  to 
"  alight,  offering  us  such  refreshment  as 
"  they  could  give.  A  little  while  before 
"  we  arrived,  a  messenger  from  the 
"  Pasha — a  Cretan  in  his  interest,  sent 
"  to  urge  the  Assembly  to  disperse — had 
"  been  insulted  by  one  of  the  people  as 
"  a  renegade  and  traitor.  The  moun- 
u  ^aineer  then  spit  in  the  face  of  the 
"  emissary,  and  was  immediately  put  in 
"  prison  by  the  chiefs  as  a  punishment. 
"  A.  number  of  the  people  were  discus- 
"  sing  this  affair  with  much  warmth  as  we 
"  :*ode  up,  and  one  of  their  number  ex- 
"  plained  to  us  the  cause  of  the  discussion, 
"  ;  ipologizing  for  the  warmth  they  showed, 
"  "but  all  were  in  good  temper,  so  far  as 
"„!  could  see.  They  afterwards  sent 
"  u  formal  apology  to  me  at  Khania 
"  Jbr  having  allowed  themselves  to  show 
"  any  excitement  at  the  moment  when 
"  we  came  to  honour  them  with  a 
"  visit." 

The  Assembly  forbade  the  selling  of 
wine  in  their  vicinity;  and,  when  a 
Cretan  Turk,  who  came  with  a  barrel  of 
wine  of  his  native  land,  complained  of 
being  ordered  off  by  the  Assembly,  they 
told  him  that  he  might  sell  if  he  would 
give  a  written  guarantee  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  the  damage  caused  by  his 
commerce.  He  declined  the  offer,  and 
carried  his  wine  back  to  Khania. 

The  Assembly  was  a  long  time  in 
completing  its  labours.  The  roads  are 
wretched  in  Crete,  and  the  people  poor, 
and  unable  long  to  stay  away  from  their 
homes ;  so  that  it  was  weeks  ere  a  full 
interchange  of  opinion  was  effected. 
They  were  determined  that  the  Pasha 
should  not  trick  them  this  time,  or  make 
it  appear  that  they  were  only  a  minority 
of  the  Cretans.  Every  village  should 
be  represented  by  the  properly  chosen 
deputies,  and  they  should  all  come  to 
Boutzounaria,  and  actually  take  part. 
The  Pasha  threatened  and  stormed,  but 
th<  y  persisted.  Patrols  were  set  on  every 
road  by  which  troops  could  come,  but  the 
Cretans  replied  to  the  Pasha  that  they 
ha-1  assembled  without  arms,  according 
to  ^heir  right,  to  petition  their  sovereign, 
and  that  they  would  remain  until  their 


object  was  accomplished.  The  deputies 
from  Candia  and  Sitia  were  long  in 
coming,  and  a  dozen  of  the  members 
went  to  hurry  them  up.  They  were 
armed  only  with  clubs ;  but,  declaring 
that  they  carried  arms,  the  Pasha  sent 
orders  to  arrest  them.  A  party  of  a 
dozen  Zaptirs  were  sent  out  to  inter- 
cept them  as  they  passed  Eetimo. 
These  met  the  Cretans  on  the  way, 
and  the  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment ordered  them  to  surrender.  One 
of  the  Cretans,  by  way  of  reply,  sprang 
upon  the  nearest  Zaptir,  wrenched 
away  his  gun,  and,  presenting  it,  told 
them  to  leave  instantly.  Awed  or 
frightened,  they  turned,  and  left  the 
Cretans  to  go  their  way.  ' 

The  Assembly  was  finally  complete  ; 
all  the  deputies  signed  the  petition  at 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  it  was  de- 
spatched— one  copy  being  given  to  the 
Pasha,  one  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
others  sent  to  all  the  consuls.  The 
Pasha  replied  to  the  letter  of  the  As- 
sembly that  he  would  forward  the  peti- 
tion and  support  it,  but  that,  now  that 
it  was  made,  the  Assembly  must  dis- 
perse, or  he  would  send  an  armed  force 
to  break  it  up.  The  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  of  about  thirty  men  to  wait 
the  reply  to  the  petition,  and  the  rest 
went  home.  The  Pasha  then  sent  out 
some  of  his  partisans  to  obtain  signatures 
to  a  counter-petition,  declaring  that  the 
Cretans  were  content  with  Ismail,  and 
that  the  Assembly  did  not  represent  the 
people.  This  was  the  move  the  Cretans 
had  anticipated;  and  they  met  it  by 
sending  a  party  of  their  adherents,  who 
caught  the  Janissaries  in  their  own 
village,  and,  with  the  full  approbation 
of  their  fellow-townsmen,  obliged  them 
to  destroy  the  circular  of  the  Pasha,  and 
sign  a  letter  to  him,  declaring  that  the 
Cretans  were  united  against  him.  The 
farce  was  not  repeated. 

The  governor  then  sent  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  Bishop  of  Khania, 
several  members  of  the  Council,  and  in- 
fluential Greeks,  to  order  the  committee 
to  disperse  entirely,(declaring  that  so  long 
as  there  remained  the  least  gathering  he 
would  regard  the  Assembly  as  still  re- 
maining. At  the  same  time  he  invited 
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a  conference  of  the  consuls,  and  sent  out 
messengers  to  the  country  Mussulmen  to 
come  into  the  walled  towns.  The  com- 
mittee next  day  sent  to  him  a  reply  by 
the  hands  of  a  dozen  of  their  number, 
saying  that  they  had  been  deputed  by 
the  mass  of  the  Cretan  people  to  peti- 
tion the  Sultan,  and  that  they  were 
ordered  to  wait  the  reply ;  that  they 
dared  not  return  to  their  villages  until 
the  object  of  meeting  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  but  they  would  come  into 
Khania,  and  remain  under  guard,  or  be 
guarded  by  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  at 
Boutzounaria,  where  they  were.  At  all 
events,  they  could  not  and  would  not 
disperse.  The  real  reasons  of  their  per- 
sistence were  two :  1st,  they  appre- 
hended that  the  Pasha  would  repeat  his 
old  policy  ;  and  2d,  they  feared  that  if 
once  they  dispersed  he  would  quietly 
arrest  them  one  by  one. 

The  conference  of  the  consuls  was 
held ;  and,  as  in  it  were  developed  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  present  state 
of  the  island,  we  shall  be  as  particular 
in  our  account  of  it  as  information 
given  us  by  a  participant  enables  *us 
to  be. 

Ismail  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  bullying  the  consuls.  His  invariable 
practice,  011  the  arrival  of  a  new  consul, 
was  to  make  a  quarrel  with  him,  and 
try  the  stiffness  of  his  back.  The  cause 
was  generally  some  breach  of  consular 
privilege;  and  at  this  time  he  had  just 
passed  through  one  controversy  with 
the  American  consul,  in  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  give  way,  and  was 
involved  in  others  with  the  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  besides  being  on 
standing  bad  terms  with  the  Austrian 
and  Dutch.  His  calling  the  consuls 
into  conference  then  did  not  indicate 
that  he  wanted  their  advice,  but  that 
he  wanted  to  make  use  of  them  for  his 
own  plans.  He  wished  to  strike  a 
masterly  blow  at  Cretan  insubordination, 
and  he  wanted  to  make  the  consuls 
approve  of  it  in  advance. 

He  opened  the  conference  by  a  resume 
of  his  measures  towards  this  rebellious 
Assembly,  in  which  he  claimed  great 
credit  for  moderation,  but  declared  that 
now,  all  persuasive  measures  having  been 


exhausted,  he  must  resort  to  force.  In 
short,  he  should  on  the  next  day  send 
an  armed  force  to  arrest  or  disperse  the 
committee.  The  majority  of  the  consuls 
politely  gave  the  governor  all  the  credit 
he  c] aimed  for  moderation.  Some  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  continue 
to  show  that  virtue ;  and  all  agreed 
that,  if  the  recusants  should,  after  the 
application  of  all  pacific  inducements, 
refuse  to  yield,  the  governor  would 
be  justified  in  sending  troops  after 
them.  So  far  it  seemed  that  Ismail 
was  about  to  succeed  in  getting  the 
acquiescence  of  the  consular  wisdom  in 
his  intended  first  blow — after  which  the 
rest  wouJd  necessarily  follow.  The  con- 
ference was  about  to  adjourn  when  the 
Italian  consul  stated  that  he  had  infor- 
mation which  persuaded  him  that,  if 
the  committee  were  assured  that  they 
would  not  be  persecuted  or  arrested  for 
having  made  the  petition,  they  would 
readily  disperse.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  Hellenic  and  Russian  consuls, 
who  had  received  similar  information ; 
and  the  Italian  representative  urged, 
with  some  warmth,  the  granting  of 
this  concession,  declaring  (in  which  he 
was  followed  by  all  present)  that  up  to 
that  day  the  Assembly  and  its  committee 
could  be  charged  with  no  illegal  or  in- 
judicious act,  and  that,  as  they  had 
committed  no  offence,  a  promise  of  no 
punishment  was  almost  superfluous,  but, 
if  it  would  quiet  the  fears  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  should  be  made.  The  Pasha 
made  no  reply  to  the  suggestion,  but, 
apparently  wishing  to  avoid  the  subject, 
was  about  to  dismiss  the  conference, 
when  the  American  consul  rose,  and 
begged,  since  they  had  been  called  to- 
gether to  express  their  opinions,  to  be 
allowed  before  they  separated  to  declare 
his.  Since  it  appeared,  he  said,  that  all 
the  committee  wanted  to  induce  them 
to  disperse  was  a  promise  that  they 
should  not  be  molested  for  having 
drawn  up  and  sent  the  petition — acts 
which  even  the  governor  considered  ta 
be  legal — he  (the  consul)  would  not 
admit  that  the  authorities  had  ex- 
hausted moral  means,  or  were  yet  en- 
titled to  use  force.  He  therefore  pro- 
tested against  his  implied  consent  to 
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the  intended   violence,  and   made   the 
governor  responsible  for  whatever  blood- 
shod  might  ensue.     The  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, Hellenic,  and  Dutch  consuls  sup- 
ported   this    declaration   more   or   less 
energetically,    and   the   discussion   was 
re-opened.   Ismail  was  perplexed.  What 
to  do  he  did  not  see  clearly — reluctant 
as   he   was    to    give   the    promise   de- 
mended.    His  plan  for  securing  consular 
complicity  had  fallen  through,  and  his 
determination  seemed  to  be  failing  him. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  moat,  if  not  all, 
present,  that,  if  the  consuls  had  been 
all  united  in  urging  the  concession,  he 
wculd  have  yielded  the  point;  but,  at 
this  juncture,  the  French   consul  came 
to   his   rescue,   and   declared   that   his 
Excellency  not  onty  could  not  be  re- 
qu  red   to  make   such   a   promise,   bufe 
on- Tlit  not  to  make  it,  as  it  might  anti- 
cipate and  prejudice  the  intentions  of 
th(  Porte.    The  American  consul  replied 
thi  t  there  was  no  question  of  what  the 
Porte  thought  fit  to  do  ;  the  people  had 
confidence  in  the  Sultan,  but  they  re- 
quired an  assurance  from  the  Pasha  that 
he  would  not,  on  bis  own  part,  persecute 
them.     But  the  governor  had  taken  the 
hii.t,   and,   declaring  that  the  promise 
required  would  compromise  him  with 
his  government,  declined  to  make   it. 
Tl:n  English  consul  came  to  his  support, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  such 
premise  could  be  asked  of  his  Excel- 
lency, as  it  was  already  implied  in  his 
having  agreed  to  support  the  petition, 
the  last  head  of  which  was  a  prayer  for 
an  amnesty  to  all  concerned.    Moreover, 
he  said  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  people,  had  any  right  to  expect  such 
deliberate  bad  faith  from  the  governor 
as  would  be  involved  in  his  arresting 
pec  pie   who   had    been    guilty    of    no 
oifi  nee.     This  supplied  the  Pasha  with 
a  r.  ew  hint,  and  he  stood  on  his  dignity. 
Ite-tssured  by  the  support  of  the  two 
coLSuls,  he  took  a  defiant  attitude,  and 
refised   any   further   concession.      The 
corference   broke   up   in    some   excite- 
ment.    If  the  consuls  had  been  unani- 
rnois,    there   is   little    doubt   that   the 
Pallia  would   have  given  the  promise 
asked,    and    all   agitation   would   have 
ended   in  Crete  for   that   season.     At 


all  events,  the  unfortunate  want  of  ac- 
cord of  the  French  and  English  consuls 
writh  their  colleagues  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  insurrection  of  1866. 
Not,  be  it  said  in  passing,  that  an 
insurrection  in  Crete  could  have  been 
avoided  long,  the  policy  of  the  Porte 
remaining  the  same.  But  it  might  have 
been  postponed  until  the  events  ripening 
in  the  East  should  have  settled  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  antagonism  of  Moslem 
and  Christian  in  those  countries  where 
the  Christian  is  the  rightful  inheritor. 
It  is  certain  that,  nothing  being  changed, 
and  Ismail  Pasha  remaining  Governor 
of  Crete,  the  insurrection  would  have 
broken  out  in  1867;  but  in  that  interval 
many  things  might  have  changed,  and 
any  necessity  for  an  outbreak  might  have 
been  obviated! 

The  three  months  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  sending  of  the  petition  to  the 
Sultan  and  the  receipt  of  the  reply  were 
passed  in  an  alternation  of  menaces  by 
Ismail  against  the  committee  and  the 
sending  of  protests  and  appeals  to  the 
consuls  from  the  committee.  These  docu- 
ments called  the  Christian  powers  to 
mediate  between  the  Sultan  and  his 
subjects  of  Crete,  and  obtain  justice  for 
the  latter.  The  committee  retired  to 
Prosnero  at  the  threshold  of  Sphakia. 
Troops  began  to  arrive,  and  a  fleet,  6,000 
Egyptians  being  amongst  them,  under 
the  command  of  Schalim  Pasha,  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  army  of  the  Viceroy,  a 
man  every  way  the  opposite  of  Ismail, — 
generous,  frank  (for  an  Oriental),  politic, 
and  conciliatory.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  object  of  his  coming  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  transfer  of  Crete 
once  more  from  the  Sultan  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Viceroy,  and  that  the  scheme  had 
been  arranged  between  the  French, 
Turkish,  and  Egyptian  Governments, 
and  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  famous 
modern  principle  of  the  plebiscite.  .Now 
Ismail,  it  was  said,  had  a  private  ambi- 
tion to  be  made  prince  of  Crete  him- 
self, after  it  had  been  erected  into  a 
principality  similar  to  Samos.  Such  an 
ambition  did  not  consist  with  the 
Egyptian  plan,  and  the  antagonism  of 
interests  led  to  curious  complications. 

A  negative  and  menacing  reply  finally 
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arrived  from   the  Porte,  and  the  two 
Pashas    went   into   the   Apokowna    to 
communicate  it,  and  with  the  sub-in- 
tentionon  the  part  of  Schalimto  promote, 
by  means  of  the  munificent  promises  he 
was  deputed  by  the  Viceroy  to  make, 
aided  by  the  artfully  severe  reply  of  the 
Turkish  Government,   the  plan  for  the 
cession  of  Crete  to  Egypt.    The  Cretans, 
however,    replied   by  the   rejection   of 
the  authority  of  the  Porte,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.    War  served  the  purpose 
of  Ismail,  and  he  therefore  did  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
plans   of  Schalim.     Ismail  was,  how- 
ever, struck  down  by  fever,  and  then 
Schalim  made  his  rendezvous  without 
opposition,  and  kept  it  without  inter- 
ference.    Ismail,  however,  sent  a  bat- 
talion of  troops  to  catch  the  committee 
as  they  came  to  the  rendezvous  ;   and, 
this  being  found  out  through  the  capture 
of  a  courier  by  the  Cretan  patrol,  all 
negotiations   were  broken   off.      After 
waiting   in  vain   for    several   days   to 
effect  an  arrangement,  Schalim  returned 
to  Khania,  whither  the  Governor,  seri- 
ously ill,  had  preceded   him.      Ismail 
had,    however,   contrived    to    get   four 
battalions  of  Egyptian  troops  ordered 
to  Yryses,  in  the   heart  of  the  Apo- 
kowna,   to    replace    a    small    body   of 
the  Turkish    troops    sent    there   some 
time  before  on  the  pretext  of  keeping 
order.     Schalim  enjoined  a  conciliatory 
policy,  and  kept  his  troops  under  the 
strictest  discipline  possible.  Ismail  had 
also   the   strictest   orders   to   keep  his 
troops  from  commencing  hostilities  ;  but 
the   Cretan   Mussulmen  gathered   idly 
around,  and  in  the  fortresses  furnished 
the  means  of  breaking  the  peace.     A 
collision  was  provoked    at  Selinos,   in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  Christians  to 
attack  that  place;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  repelling  the    attack. 
The  coolness  which  had  been  growing 
between  the   rival  chiefs  ripened  into 
open  rupture  on  the  refusal  of  Schalim 
to  send  a  battalion  to  Selinos  to  punish 
the  Christians.      In  the  meantime  the 
Egyptian  pursued  his  negotiations  with 
increasing  chances  of  success,  and  Ismail 
as  steadily  moved    the   disorderly  ele- 
ments  at  his   command    to    hostility. 


Slight  collisions  took  place  in  various 
places,  and  the  excitement  of  the  Chris- 
tians,  now   armed  to   the    number   of 
about    15,000,   rose   to   fighting   heat. 
They  invariably  had  the  best  of  it  with 
the  Cretan  Mussulmen.     The  presence 
of  the  Egyptian  detachment  at  Vryses 
annoyed  them.     If  supported,  it   was 
dangerous ;  if  not,  it  tempted  them  to 
an  attack  and   easy   victory.     Schalim 
Pasha  proposed  to  withdraw  them;  but 
Ismail  protested,  insisting  on  their  re- 
maining until  the  arrival  of  the  Com- 
missioner,   who    was    daily    expected. 
Finally,  a  body  of  Cretans  took  posses- 
sion   of    the    wells    from   which    the 
Egyptian  troops  drew  their   supply  of 
water,    in    the  hope   of   driving  them 
away.     The  Egyptians  could  not,  with 
honour,  be  driven  away  by  a'  force  of 
insurgents,  however  superior  in  number. 
They  attempted  by  force  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  wells.    A  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  suffered  an  utter 
defeat.     Being    blockaded,    they    were 
finally  obliged  to  beg  for  terms,  and  were 
permitted   to   march   out  undisturbed. 
So  began  an  insurrection  which,  for 
desperate  fighting,  endurance,  and  una- 
nimity on  one  side,  and  barbarity  and 
cruelty  on  the   other,  is   without   any 
parallel  in    the    history    of    Christian 
Turkey.     Its  story  cannot  now  be  writ- 
ten ;   its    lesson  preceded    it.      If   the 
representatives  of  England  and  Erance 
had  shown  half  the  sympathy  for  the 
Cretan    people   which    the    Consul    ol 
Kussia  did,   they  could  not  only  have 
exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
local  government,  but  could  have  gained 
a  power   over   the   people    themselves 
which  would  have  left  little  danger  of 
Kussian  or  any  other  intrigues.     He  is 
no  better  than  an  idiot  who,  knowing 
the  Ottoman  rule,    imagines   that  any 
foreign  intrigue  is  necessary  to  produce 
an  insurrection  in  the  empire.    The  fuel 
is  always  ready  for  any  chance  spark 
elicited  by  unusual  acts  of  oppression. 
Is  Britain  to  be  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the 
Christian  races,  and  always  to  maintain 
the  Moslem,  while  in  Eussia  the  Eastern 
Christians  find   sympathy,  if  even  in- 
terested, and  promises,  if  even  false? 
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I  SUPPOSE  there  are  very  few  (some,  of 
course,  but  not  many)  districts  of  the 
sane  area  so  rich,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
interesting,  as  the  eastern  part  of  the 
little-known  county  of  Somersetshire. 
Taking  Wells  for  a  centre,  and  describ- 
ing a  circle  with  a  radius  of  seventeen 
niLes,  you  enclose  Bath,  Bristol,  Wes- 
ton -super- Mare,  Glastonbury,  Sherborne, 
and  Erome. 

The  country  lying  between  these 
towns  is  a  district  which  may  certainly 
bear  comparison  with  most  others  of  the 
same  size  in  any  country.  Some  exceed- 
ingly able  and  well-written  articles,  even 
for  that  journal,  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  this 
very  district,  which  are  now  buried  in 
its  ales,  and  unattainable  ;  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  author  does  not  re- 
publish  them.  It  was  partly  necessity, 
and  partly  the  reading  of  these  articles, 
which  made  us  delay  in  this  beautiful 
region ;  and,  from  what  we  saw  of  it, 
we  judged  that  the  high  praise  given  by 
the  Saturday  Review  was  more  than 
deserved. 

Bath  Minster,  St.  Mary's  Eedcliff, 
Wells,  Glastonbury,  Erorne  (one  of  the 
mot-t  splendidly  restored  churches  in 
England),  and  Sherborne  ably  represent 
its  ecclesiastical  interests;  while  there 
can  be  no  need  to  speak  of  the  richness 
of  t  ae  low  pastures  which  extend  from 
the  point  of  Bridgewater  Bay  to  Glaston- 
bury ;  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
the  Cheddar  district.  It  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  begin  a  journey  of  plea- 
sure in  a  region  so  beautiful,  so  favoured 
by  nature  and  art  as  this.  It  is  like 
eating  your  cream  before  your  bread. 
Yet  we  did  so,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
not  to  be  disappointed.  Wells  is,  we 
ackj  lowledge,  absolutely  unapproachable 
as  a  church;  a  thing  of  beauty  to  be 
remembered  for  ever.  Yet,  leaving 
We' Is,  we  saw  church  after  church,  by 
no  Lieans  to  be  forgotten,  even  with  the 


west  front  of  Wells  always  in  one's 
mind's  eye ;  and  we  saw,  moreover,  one 
pile  of  building  of  a  different  kind, 
which  takes  rank  in  our  mind  with  that 
most  beautiful  of  all  cathedrals.  We 
speak  as  having  seen  Peterborough,  Win- 
chester, Ely,  and  others  :  Cologne,  Ant- 
werp, St.  Ouen,  and  others. 

Saying  good-bye  to  St.  Mary's  Eed- 
cliff, which  is  being  carefully  and,  as  far 
as  I  dare  judge,  most  admirably  restored, 
you  run  along  the  shores  of  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  observe  how  grandly 
the  great  outlying  islands  of  limestone 
rise  out  of  the  sea  of  rich  pasture. 
At  Highbridge  you  leave  the  main  line, 
and  enter  upon  the  Somerset  and  Dorset 
railway,  which  leads  right  through  the 
richest  district  of  Somersetshire,  out 
into  the  more  barren  and  poorer  sister 
county  of  Dorset.  The  line  is  nearly 
level  for  some  fifteen  miles,  laid  mainly 
on  great  peat  bogs, — covered  now,  how- 
ever, with  rich  pastures.  You  have  only 
to  read  your  book  or  your  newspaper 
until  the  train  begins  to  hum  in  a  curi- 
ous and  hollow  manner,  and  then,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  at  this  strange 
noise,  you  will  find  that  you  are  passing 
through  endless  piles  of  peat,  cut  and 
stacked  for  fuel.  This  humming  and 
roaring  noise,  which  the  train  makes 
in  passing  over  the  bottomless  peat, 
sometimes  continues  for  a  mile  together. 
Nothing  further  is  remarkable  about 
this  great  hill-surrounded  fen  until  you 
see,  directly  in  your  track,  a  high  hill, 
with  a  tower  on  the  top,  as  round,  as 
regular,  and  as  ugly  as  any  artificial 
mound ;  yet  which  is  so  lofty  that  it 
towers  above  the  beautiful  hills  around 
it.  You  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  fen, 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea.  This  is 
"Weary  All  Hill,"  and  the  tower  is 
the  only  relic  of  the  church  of  St. 
Michael. 

This  tower  of  St.  Michael's  church 
was,  at  one  time,  like  two  other  more 
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famous  churches  of  St.  Michael,  visible 
a  long  way  at  sea  by  sailors  ;  for  it 
stands  on  one  of  the  most  holy  islands 
in  the  world.  This  is  Ynyswyclryn, 
"  The  isle  of  grey  water  : "  afterwards 
Avalon,  "The  place  of  apples,"  where 
Arthur  was  carried  after  his  last  battle 
a'gainst  Modred  to  bathe  in  the  min- 
eral waters  which  still  Well  out  of  the 
base  of  that  hill ;  but  for  eight  hundred 
years  or  more  men  have  called  it  Glas- 
tonbury. 

The  reviewer  just  spoken  of  will  tell 
one  all  that  is  authentically  known  about 
this  place,  far  better  than  I  can.  It  is 
a  beautiful  place  enough  even  now,  but 
a  few  miles  on,  on  a  branch  railway, 
amidst  a  labyrinth  of  high  limestone 
hills,  is  a  place  more  beautiful  still. 
The  reviewer  said,  in  effect,  that  Wells 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  world,  and  we,  taking  him  at  his 
word,  went  there,  and  found  that  he 
was  perfectly  right.  But  this  Wells  is 
not  his  exclusive  property,  and  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  say  a  few  words  about 
it  on  our  own  account,  and  in  our  own 
style. 

After  passing  Glastonbury,  the  hills 
begin  to  fold  in  upon  you  in  great 
sheets  of  woodland  and  pasture,  till  at 
the  Wells  head  you  naturally  find  the 
town  of  Wells  :  with  a  most  "  un-Eng- 
lish "  fountain  in  the  public  street,  and 
clear  water  running  down  the  gutters. 
We  got  into  an  omnibus  at  the  station, 
and  were  whirled  away  up  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  street,  across  a  drawbridge 
over  a  moat,  under  a  fine  gateway, 
beside  a  smooth-shaved  lawn  with  a 
glorious  Gothic  ruin  rising  out  of  flower- 
beds ;  until  we  pulled  up  with  a  jerk. 
in  front  of  a  splendid  old  porch.  I  was 
proceeding  to  say  that  this  was  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  mediaeval  inn  I  had 
ever  seen,  when,  from  the  conversation 
of  the  other  passengers,  I  gathered  that 
it  was  not  the  inn  at  all,  but  the  Bishop's 
palace.  I  can  only  say  that  the  good, 
hard-working,  ex-Rector  of  Battersea 
has  a  palace  worthy  of  him.  Long  may 
he  live  to  inhabit  it. 

Getting  out  of  these  solemn  precincts, 
in  a  somewhat  abashed  frame  of  mind, 


we  went  to  our  inn  ;  and,  while  smoking 
a  cigar,  with  a  feeling  that  one  was  taking 
a  liberty  in  doing  such  a  very  secular- 
thing  in  so  very  ecclesiastical  a  town,  my 
companion  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Just 
come  here,  and  look  at  this,  will  you  ? "" 
And  I  went  and  looked  at  that.  And  I 
took  off  iny  cap  to  the  wrest  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  and  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks,  on  the  spot,  to  the  Saturday 
reviewer. 

In  colouring  brown  rather  than  grey  : 
there  is  no  deep,  great  shadow,  as  at 
Coutances,  but  an  infinitely  dextrous 
handling  of  shadows  as  deep  and  as 
dark  as  you  could  wish,  but  never  broad 
in  detail  And  yet  these  accumulated 
shadows,  never  broad  in  any  particular 
place,  gave  a  breadth  and  a  force,  through 
sheer  accumulation,  which  make  Cou- 
tances seem  in  one's  memory  to  be  a 
toy,  and  even  the  soaring  ribs  of  Bayeux 
only  a  feeble  effort  at  imitation.  Cologne 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle  are  also  dim  in  one's- 
memory  when  one  has  seen  Wells. 

You  can  see  how  it  is  done.  It  is 
done  with  tier  after  tier  of  statuary, 
standing  in  very  deep-cut  niches  (like- 
parts  of  the  House  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  only  so  very  different). 
He  was  an  audacious  man,  this  old 
builder  of  Wells.  He  would  get  force, 
not  by  a  few  easy  broad  bands  of  shadow, 
as  may  be  seen  in  fifty  places  ;  not  by 
declaring  himself  a  hundred  feet  over- 
head, as  at  Bayeux ;  but  by  a  detailed 
mass  of  shade  spread  everywhere.  And 
he  has  done  it.  If  you  doubt  it,  go  to 
Wells  and  look  for  yourself.  And  then 
you  come  to  this :  Who,  gent]  emeu 
historians,  showed  him  how  1  If  there 
is  a  puzzle  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
puzzle  consists  in  accounting  for  the 
amazing  genius  displayed  in  medireval 
architecture.  At  present  one  can  only 
take  off  one's  hat  to  the  result,  which  is 
scarcely  satisfactory  ;  and  get  modern 
architects  to  imitate  it  for  us,  which  is 
still  less  satisfactory  and  more  expensive. 

We  will  quit  this  subject.  It  is  not 
good  for  any  one  who  is  trying  to  be  a 
respectable  and  honest  Philistine  to  go- 
to Wells.  It  exasperates  him,  and  does- 
no  good  whatever ;  because,  after  all.. 
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lie  can't  build  another  cathedral  like 
Wells,  and  if  lie  could  he  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

"  The  older  order  changeth,  giving  place  to 
the  new." 

There  is  a  profound  peace  about  the 
cathedral  close  of  Wells  which  is  worthy 
of  remark.  I  do  not  remember  a  conti- 
nental church,  of  any  mark,  with  the 
sarie  surroundings  as,  say,  Peterborough 
or  Wells ;  or,  indeed,  most  English 
cathedrals.  Rules  are  very  dangerous 
things,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  has  not  even  a  majority  of  facts 
fro:n  which  to  deduce  ;  but  is  it  not  a 
ml  3  that  great  continental  churches 
rise  straight  out  of  busy  market-places 
anc.  crowded  streets ;  and  that  English 
eatf.iedrals  are  generally  surrounded  by 
broad  purlieus  of  avenue  and  grass-plot  ? 
Anil  is  not  this  the  reason  :  that  war  has 
sw(  pt  more  habitually  round  continental 
towns  than  round  English  1 — that  the 
def  3ndible  space  has,  therefore,  become 
more  valuable,  and  so  the  secular  build- 
in  go  have  crowded  closer  to  the  eccle- 
siastical? Another  reason  may  be,  es- 
pec  ally  in  Erance,  that  revolutionary 
violence  attacked  mediae valLsni  more 
fiercely  than  in  England,  and  hurled 
its  ~ast  mad  wave  against  the  very  old 
difis  of  stqne  themselves,  which  were 
strong  enough  to  stand  till  the  cyclone 
had  whirled  past,  destroying  and  whelm- 
ing everywhere  such  petty  coral  reefs 
as  Chapter-houses  and  monastic  build- 
ing*. Whether  it  be  from  these  two 
reasons,  or  from  some  other,  you  will  lind 
it  difficult  to  enter  any  famous  church 
abr(  ad  after  passing  through  a  calm 
spa(  e  of  silence  and  peace,  as  one  does 
at  Wells,  and  at  most  English  cathe- 
dral s. 

level  lines  of  smooth,  well-ordered 
lawn;  a  solemn  afternoon  summer  sun- 
ligh  ,  with  the  feeble  sounds  of  the  little 
tow:  i  hushed  and  softened  by.distance  ; 
witl  the  presence  of  the  great  scarped 
and  scarred  cliff  of  stone  getting  more 
awful  as  you  approach  ;  the  glance  up- 
wart  Is  at  the  crowd  of  fantastic  masonry 
over  head,  as  you  pass  under  the  great 
west  door  into  the  nave  ;  the  snatch 


of  astonishment  and  delight  at  your 
elbows,  when  the  interior  breaks  sud- 
denly on  your  sight :  all  these  remain 
to  one  as  a  memory  for  ever,  after  going 
to  church  at  Wells  on  a  September 
afternoon.  In  a  time  when  no  one  has 
the  audacity  to  design  that  interior  it 
is  not  likely  that  you  will  find  a  man 
who  has  the  genius  to  succeed  in  a 
description  of  it.  You  must  go  and  see- 
it.  There  start  up  suddenly  on  the 
astonished  eye  grouped  ribs  of  yellow 
stone,  which  fold  and  entangle  them- 
selves overhead,  so  high  that  the  eye  is 
tired  before  it  reaches  the  point  where 
they  begin  to  bend  and  meet.  Like  any 
other  cathedral,  you  say?  Kot  quite. 
At  Wells  a  deed  of  architectural  bold- 
ness has  been  done  which  would  entitle 
the  doer  "thereof  (name  gone  now)  to  the 
Victoria  Cross.  When  lie  (for  it  was 
one  man)  piled  up  the  central  tower  of 
Wells,  he  found  that  his  genius  had 
carried  him  too  far,  and  that  his  delicate 
shafts  would  not  bear  the  superincum- 
bent mass  :  the  pillars  began  to  bulge 
and  crack,  time  was  short,  and  his  build- 
ing would  soon  be  down.  What  did  he 
do1?  He  supplemented  audacity  by  a  fresh 
audacity.  He  buttressed  up  his  pillars, 
and,  in  doing  so,  reproduced  the  arch 
overhead  ;  not  upright,  you  will  under- 
stand, but  inverted, — upside  down,— 
reflected  as  if  in  water  :  and  there  it 
stands  to  this  day  ! 

For  the  rest :  the  interior  of  Wells 
has  been  scraped  and  restored  in  a  style 
which  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  so,  I  suppose,  may 
pass  muster.  The  service  is  most  exqui- 
sitely done ;  the  mere  chanting  simply 
divine;  the  anthem,  Boyce's  second 
anthem  from  Job  ;  the  tall^young  tenor 
warming  to  his  work,  and,  if  not  under- 
standing the  glorious  poetry,  at  least 
able  to  appreciate  the  glorious  music, 
bringing  echoes  back  from  the  ribbed 
stone,  each  one  of  which  was  worth  an 
unjudgeable  quantity.  The  organist  was 
a  king  among  organists,  sighing  and 
fluting  up  aloft  there,  with  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  his  young  surpliced  friend 
(possibly  his  pupil),  who  was  ravishing 
our  ears'  below.  Through  the  whole  of 
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it  one  had  only  to  cast  one's  eyes  aloft 
to  see  the  stone  shafts  knitting  them- 
selves together  over  head,  a  little,  a 
very  little  jewelled  by  decoration.  Just 
above,  where  we  sat,  there  was  a  corbel 
of  turquoise,  very  modest,  yet  very 
brilliant ;  to  our  left,  behind  the  altar, 
was  the  expanse  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
a  great  Gothic  efflorescence  of  pale  yellow 
stone,  getting  a  chaste  richness  of  colour 
from  windows  of  painted  glass  at  dif- 
ferent angles.  The  sermon  was,  I  regret 
to  say,  a  great  disappointment.  It  is 
somewhat  unfair  to  notice  this,  however, 
because,  unless  one  hunts  good  preachers 
about,  one  has  little  chance  of  hearing 
one  good  sermon  in  the  year.  Only, 
after  the  wonderful  perfection  of  the 
other  details  of  the  service,  that  sermon 
did  rather  jar  on  one. 

Dorsetshire  cannot  be  compared  in 
romantic  beauty  to  Somersetshire,  and 
yet  the  upper  part  of  the  Stour  river  is 
very  fine.  Vast  wolds  of  chalk,  some- 
times crowned  with  high-perched  clumps 
of  fir,  sometimes  scarped  and  seamed 
with  Roman  encampments,  rise  on  all 
sides.  And,  through  a  broad  and  wooded 
valley,  the  river,  sweeping  along  in 
larger  and  bolder  curves,  holds  its  course 
towards  the  sea  at  Christchurch.  It  was 
with  some  anxiety  that  we  noticed  the 
lower  and  broader  reaches  of  this  river 
to  be  rippled  as  though  by  a  strong 
wind,  and  the  willows  to  be  tossing 
their  silver  sprays  somewhat  wildly. 
Anxiety  gave  place  to  positive  dismay, 
when,  running  on  among  the  wild  mud 
flats  of  Poole  harbour,  we  saw  the  salt- 
water pools  lashed  with  a  strong  wind, 
and  the  wild  asters  bowing  their  purple 
heads  before  a  blast  which  came  from 
suspiciously  near  south-west.  One  word 
from  Captain  Jeffreys  blew  all  our  few 
remaining  hopes  to  the  winds.  "It  is 
blowing  very  hard  from  the  south-west, 
and  we  are  going  to  catch  it,"  was  his 
almost  cruel  reply. 

When  we  passed  Branksea  Island  the 
firs  were  tossing  wildly  about  above  the 
castle,  and  very  soon,  threading  our  way 
through  the  narrow  channel  between 
the  dunes  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
we  were  in  Swanage  Bay,  admiring  the 


great  beauty  of  the  cliffs  and  towers  of 
chalk  which  stood  out  isolated  into  the 
water  ;  though  even  here  the  seas  were 
very  heavy.  Past  St.  Alban's  Head  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  admire  any- 
thing. There  was  a  fair  stand-up  fight 
between  the  Albion  and  a  smart  gale 
from  the  south-west.  She  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  powerful  boat,  and  won  the 
battle,  though  frequently  stopped  dead 
by  the  blow  of  some  very  heavy  sea ; 
for,  after  about  eight  hours,  the  pitching 
became  less  violent,  and,  creeping  feebly 
from  their  hiding-places,  the  few  pas- 
sengers saw  a  long  line  of  lights  a-head 
with  a  brilliant  cluster  in  one  spot. 
This,  then,  at  length  was  Cherbourg. 

It  seems  a  pleasant  and  pretty  place  j 
the  town  and  commercial  port  being 
entirely  distinct  from  the  arsenal.  An 
abrupt  crag,  about  300  feet  high,  stoops 
down  into  the  south  of  the  town,  and  is 
crowned  by  a  square  building,  which  one 
might  take  for  the  waterworks  if  one 
thought  at  all  about  it.  And  this  insig- 
nificant-looking building  is  the  Fort  du 
Eoule,  of  such  terrible  power  that,  if 
every  other  fort  in  Cherbourg  were  in 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  it  could  render 
them  utterly  untenable.  There  is  nothing 
in  Cherbourg  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
in  the  greatest  fortress  in  the  world. 
The  Digue,  the  Isle  Pelee.,  the  Fort 
Imperial,  are  nothing  but  grey  islets  on 
the  summer  sea,  giving  no  hint  of  the 
potential  havoc  and  destruction  which 
sleeps  within  them.  ]S~o ;  Cherbourg  is 
a  pleasant  bright  place,  rendered  a  little 
brighter  by  the  picturesque  bands  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Looking  across 
the  broad  bay,  on  the  summer  morning, 
it  was  hard  to  realize  the  fact  that  no 
ironclad  frigate  could  live  in  any  part 
of  its  bright  and  sparkling  waters  under 
the  iron  hailstorm  which  would  pour  in 
on  her  from  every  conceivable  angle. 

The  ironclad  fleet  had  gone  to  sea  the 
day  before  to  test  their  qualities  in  the 
gale  which  had  annoyed  us ;  and  so 
there  was  but  one  very  noticeable  man- 
of-war,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Colorado,  which 
lay  out  beside  the  Digue,  a  ship  of  great 
size  and  strength,  but  disfigured,  like 
most  American  ships  to  English  eyes, 
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"by  her  shortened  abrupt  stem.  Her 
tender,  which  we  saw  here,  is  a  most 
noticeable  ship,  She  is  a  steamer  of  no 
great  tonnage,  spreading  very  little  can- 
vas, with  slightly  more  bulge  about  her 
bcws  than  the  sharpest  of  our  river 
steamers,  and  driven  by  two  great  tear- 
ing paddles  :  she  is  considered  to  be  the 
fastest  vessel  afloat.  She  is  now  called 
the  Frolic,  but  was  formerly  a  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  passenger-boat,  built  on 
the  Clyde,  and  called  the  Lord  Clyde. 
She  took  to  blockade-running,  and 
nc  thing  that  the  Americans  had  could 
catch  her  while  in  trim  ;  but  one  night, 
while  deeply  laden,  she  got  at  last  over- 
hauled ;  and  there  she  sits  on  the  water 
on'  Cherbourg,  under  the  stars  and 
stripes,  fresh  painted,  looking  as  demure 
and  well-behaved  as  a  New  Zealand 
chief  at  a  missionary  meeting. 

The  country  around  and  behind  Cher- 
bourg is  very  interesting  and  pretty ; 
and  it  js  said  that  few  more  pleasant 
places  exist  for  yachtsmen  anywhere. 
Oiir  object,  however,  was  to  get  south- 
ward ;  and  so,  taking  train,  we  went 
south,  about  sixty  miles,  to  St.  Lo. 
Part  of  this  journey  is  very  desolate — 
tho  line  running  across  vast  sea  flats, 
divided  from  one  another  by  bands  of 
wood.  The  only  human  figures  to  be 
seen  moving  through  the  wild  rain  were 
hei'e  and  there  a  peasant  woman  return- 
ing from  milking,  carrying  on  her  head 
a  large  brightly-polished  brass  jug.  The 
dripping  night  had  closed  in  when  we 
lef  j  the  main  Cherbourg  and  Paris  line, 
and  proceeded  by  a  little  branch  to  our 
destination,  up  the  valley  of  the  Yire. 
It  is  said  to  be  beautiful. 

A.t  St.  Lo  you  begin  to  feel  yourself 
the  -roughly  in  France  :  the  railway  goes 
no  further,  and  English  is  heard  no 
more.  It  is  a  remarkably  pretty  place. 
One  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  com- 
paratively low  ground,  but,  on  looking 
OUT  of  your  windows  at  the  Cheval 
Blitnc,  you  see  houses  and  gardens  im- 
mediately over  head,  at  a  considerable 
ele/ation.  Close  by  is  an  ascent  scarped 
out  of  the  abrupt  rock  :  ascending  which 
you  find  that  all  the  ornamental  part  of 
th(  town  is  on  the  summit  of  an  acro- 
pol  is.  First  of  all,  you  come  to  a  pictu- 


resque old  market,  with  the  familiar  old 
groups  of  blue  blouse,  green  cabbage,  and 
white  cap  of  your  French  market-place. 
One  end  of  this  market-place  is  in  the 
cliff,  and  from  it  you  look  far  and  wide 
over  the  bocage  of  Normandy,  with  the 
river  Yire,  here  navigable,  winding  on 
among  the  wooded  hills.  Two  sides  are 
enclosed  by  really  fine  old  houses  ;  and 
from  the  fourth,  from  beyond  the  market 
stalls,  starts  up  the  west  front  of  a  ma- 
jestic  cathedral,  with  two  spires  and  a 
profusion  of  ornament :  a  church  so 
really  good  that  it  is  noticeable  even  in 
Normandy.  Its  speciality  is  that  there 
are  pointed  arches  contained  in  Norman, 
a  thing  seldom  seen  elsewhere.  Passing 
round  this  church,  and  noticing  the 
stone  pulpit  which  projects  over  the 
street  and  is  approached  from  within, 
you  come  into  a  bright  sunny  square, 
round  which  are  grouped  the  public 
buildings  of  the  town,  of  considerable 
extent — for  St.  Lo  is  chef  lieu  of  the 
department  of  La  Manche.  They  are 
pretty  modern  French  buildings  in  very 
light  stone,  and  among  them  are  patches 
of  gaudy  flowers,  and  groups  of  soldiers 
scarcely  less  gaudy.  Passing  across  this 
pleasant  Place  d'Armes,  you  come  to 
another  church  of  considerable  size,  said 
by  some  to  be  the  best  Norman  church 
in  Normandy.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
preserved  and  least  ugly ;  though  it 
looks  somewhat  bald  and  bare  beside 
the  delicate  ribbing  and  flutings,  and 
carved  work  of  all  kinds,  which  one  sees 
in  its  neighbour  church  in  the  market- 
place. I  think  I  am  not  travelling  out 
of  the  record-  when  I  say  that  it  is  as 
noble  a  specimen  of  very  early  Norman 
as  exists  in  England.  It  has  been 
carefully  scraped,  in  the  most  advanced 
style  of  restoration,  and  harmonises  well 
with  the  gay,  white,  shallow  coloured, 
Vive  V Empire  buildings  round  it.  I 
am  not  of  course  in  a  position  to  object 
to  the  scraping,  but  I  confess  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  church 
before  the  scraping  was  done.  It  wants 
shadow  to  an  unitiated  mind.  It  is 
bald  and  heartless,  and  one  returns  by 
instinct  to  the  cathedral  to  look  at  cross 
lights  and  dim  mysterious  shadows. 
One  could  describe  the  church  of  St. 
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Jacques  in  a  page :  one  could  write  a 
little  volume  on  the  catliedral,  and  we 
have  not  a  volume  to  spare.  St.  Lo,  to 
sum  up  all,  takes  a  good  first  in  the 
class  list  of  places  one  has  seen. 

At  this  place  one  leaves  railways 
utterly  behind,  and  has  to  travel  by 
diligence.  A  few  words  about  diligence 
travelling  as  it  exists  now  in  France  in 
the  outlying  regions  may  be  useful. 

The  best  way  for  a  man  to  go  through 
these  interesting  and  beautiful  depart- 
ments, La  Manche,  Western  Calvados, 
Ille  et  Vilaine,  and  Cote  du  Xord,  is 
undoubtedly  to  go  on  foot.  Public 
opinion  is  hardly  got  ready  for  a  lady 
taking  this  course.  A  lady  must  go  by 
diligence ;  and,  if  that  lady  does  not  object 
to  getting  up  a  ladder,  to  the  smell  of 
smoke,  and  the  company  of  priests,  she 
can  do  so  most  pleasantly  in  the  ban- 
quette of  the  diligence.  . 

Our  American  friends,  and  our  Eng- 
lish friends  who  have  travelled  in 
America,  tell  us  that  a  lady  can  go  by 
herself  from  one  end  of  America  to  the 
other  (United  States  one  means,  of 
course),  without  meeting  with  anything 
but  the  most  deferential  politeness.  I 
doubt  however  whether,  even  in  the 
United  States,  a  recognised  lady  could 
meet  with  more  civility,  almost  rever- 
ence, than  she  would  in,  at  all  events, 
the  four  departments  just  named,  even 
when  seated  in  the  banquette — a  place 
considered  a  rather  fast  place  for  a  lady. 
The  banquette  is  that  part  of  the  dili- 
gence which,  is  given  up  for  smoking  (at 
the  imminent  and  ever-present  risk  of 
setting  the  whole  arrangement  on  fire, 
and  going  down  a  long  hill  at  full 
speed  in  a  blaze,  and  being  noticed  in 
the  Moniteur  du  Soir  as  an  accident 
imprevu)  •  yet,  in  a  month's  experience, 
I  never  knew  any  one  smoke  without 
asking  first  whether  he  would  '•'•derange  " 
Madame.  Of  Mademoiselle  I  do  not 
know.  I  suppose  her  proper  place  is 
in  the  coupe  or  the  interieur. 

Madame,  however,  is  perfectly  safe 
and  comfortable  in  the  banquttte.  On 
one  occasion  I  remember  that,  on  taking 
our  seats  there,  we  were  warned  that 
the  first  seat — the  best — that  to  the  ex- 
treme right,  had  been  taken  by  a  gentle- 


man who  was  to  get  up  three  leagues 
on.     On  getting  to  the  end  of  the  three 
leagues  we  were  perfectly  ready  to  give 
up  our  pleasant  seat  to  the  unknown 
gentleman.     And  he  was  a  gentleman  j 
a  little  fat,  handsome   gentleman ;    in 
business,   or  I   am  mistaken ;    making 
money  too,  or  I  am  mistaken  ;  a  brisk, 
fat  little  man,  with  two  cloaks,  a  black 
bag,  a   travelling  cap,  and    everything 
handsome  about  him.     On  our  moving 
to  give  him  the  seat  which  was  right- 
fully his  own,  he  plaintively  demanded, 
in  Parisian  French,  rolling  his  r's  like  a 
Newcastle  man,  what  we  had  seen  in 
his  appearance  to  make  us  suppose  that 
he  was  a  man  at  all  likely  to . "  'deranger  " 
Madame..    He  put  on  his  travelling  cap, 
and  set  his  hat  behind  him  among  the 
luggage.     I,    to  accommodate   him,    to 
acknowledge  his  politeness,  and  give  him 
more   room,    crawled   back   among  the 
luggage,  and  sat  upon  that  hat  in  the 
dark.     When  we  arrived  at  Caen,  and 
explained  the  little  matter  to  him,  he 
was  pleased  to  regard  it  as  a  little  acci- 
dent inseparable  from  voyage,  and  one 
which    made   voyage   worthy   of  being 
undertaken,  more  especially  when  it  led 
to  an  interchange  of  civilities  between 
Monsieur    and    himself.      And  he  put 
on  his  smashed  hat,  and  went  away  into 
the  darkness.     And  I  could  not   help 
reflecting  what  certain  of  my  country- 
men would  have  said,  if  any  frog-eating 
Frenchman  had  sat  on  their  best  hat. 

You  must  remember,  if  you  are  near 
a  railway,  that  you  cannot  secure  any 
particular  place  in  a  diligence,  but  are 
dependent  entirely  on  the  railway  tra- 
vellers. They  pick  the  first  places,  and 
you,  though  you  may  have  paid  for  the 
very  place,  have  to  yield  to  them.  This 
is  a  very  important  thing  to  understand, 
because,  I  regret  to  say,  they  will  deceive 
you  at  the  bureaux  in  any  town  where 
there  is  a  railway  station ;  and  it  had 
better  be  understood,  because  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  fict  may  save  an  out- 
pouring of  British  indignation— a  very 
fine  thing  in  its  way,  but  not  always 
appreciated.  On  one  occasion — a  rather 
shameful  one  I  am  compelled  to  own — 
we  tried  that  terrible  weapon  of  British 
indignation.  We  were  in  the  right,  and 
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thsy  were  in  the  wrong ;  but  none  of 
tli3m  cared  twopence  for  us.  It  is  a 
•curious  thing,  but  these  Frenchmen 
don't  care  to  be  bullied  and  scolded  by 
English  people  any  more  than  we  care  to 
be  bullied  and  scolded  by  Prussians.  I 
suppose  that  no  harm  can  come  from 
telling  the  plain  truth.  In  the  case 
above-mentioned  we  were  ill-used  and 
deceived  ;  it  cost  us  nearly  three  pounds 
in  posting ;  yet  we  found  that,  as  a 
metter  of  prestige,  we  had  to  face  their 
wonderfully  good  manners  by  manners 
as  good  as  their  own.  We  took  back 
ou:'  ten  francs  with  an  air ;  but  the 
porter  who  handed  it  back  was  every 
bit  as  grand  as  we  were. 

'\Ionsieur  the  priest  generally  travels 
in  ;he  banquette.  Having  mounted,  and 
made  yourself  comfortable,  you  will  after 
a  lime  see  the  ferrule  of  an  umbrella 
straggling  and  waving  fiercely  about  at 
your  feet ;  then  follows  a  napped  hat, 
also  wildly  agitated ;  and  at  last  you  catch 
sig'it  of  a  beaming,  smooth- shorn  face 
under  the  hat,  and  at  last  the  cure 
struggles  to  his  place,  and  stands  con- 
fessed, courteously  saluting,  and  turning 
immediately  to  assist  a  still  ascending 
brother.  They  are  courteously  inclined, 
the  ie  country  priests,  but  seem  wonder- 
ful] y  simple,  and  slightly  informed, 
for  the  most  part ;  seeming  to  stand 
110  comparison,  either  in  education 
or  .social  position,  to  the  most  common- 
plat  e  of  our  University-educated  curates. 

There  were  no  less  than  four  of  them 
in  the  banquette  the  day  we  started 
from  St.  Lo  for  Coutances.  One  of 
them,  to  my  great  surprise,  hearing  me 
spe;  k  English  to  my  companion,  claimed 
me  ;it  once  as  a  compatriot  to  his  compa- 
nioi.s.  They  eagerly  insisted  that  he 
shoi  ild  sit  beside  me,  and  the  priest  next 
me  at  once  gave  his  place  to  him,  and 
crept  back  among  the  luggage. 

T'le  priest  who  claimed  to  be  of  our 
com  try,  a  young  man  of  remarkable  per- 
sons 1  attractions,  suddenly  opened  the 
com  ersation  thus  : — "  Behold,  now,  sir  ! 
It  is  six  years  since  I  open  my  mouth  in 
English.  I  write  to  my  parents  in 
English,  but  speak  it — no,  never,  not  for 
six  long  years."  And,  indeed,  at  first 
he  seemed  startled  and  affected  at  the 


sound  of  his  own  voice  speaking  his 
mother-tongue ;  sometimes  pausing,  as 
though  to  see  his  way  through  some 
entanglement  in  the  construction  of  his 
sentences,  or  as  though  to  recall  some 
forgotten  idiom,  but  often,  I  very  much 
suspect,  from,  emotion.  Silent  in  his 
mother-tongue,  poor  fellow,  for  six  long 
years,  speaking  with  great  hesitation, 
and  with  an  almost  entirely  foreign  idiom, 
yet  retaining  his  accent  with  the  most 
perfect  correctness.  After  he  had  once 
opened  his  mouth  he  had  no  reason  to 
tell  me  that  he  came  from  "  Cark."  The 
brogue  was  as  full,  as  rich,  and  as  per- 
suasive as  ever. 

There  is  a  great  ecclesiastical  seminary 
at  Coutances.  And  he  had  been  there 
for  all  that  time,  but  was  a  full  priest, 
free  to  come  and  go,  though  still  study- 
ing. He  spent  his  vacations  always  at 
one  little  place  on  the  coast,  near  Gran- 
ville,  w'hich  he  described  as  a  perfect 
paradise.  Next  year,  he  said,  in  rather 
a  low  voice,  he  hoped  he  should 
be  back  in  Ireland.  I  saw  that  the 
good  young  fellow  was  beginning  to 
think  about  the  old  people;  and  changed 
the  conversation. 

He  turned  out  to  be  a  highly-educated 
and  agreeable  young  man.  One  of 
his  brother  priests,  got  hold  of  our 
"  Murray,"  and  triumphantly  translated 
several  lines  into  French,  but  was  ut- 
terly stopped  by  the  geological  term 
"  tertiary  beds."  It  was  amazingly  im- 
possible to  make  them  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  at  last  our 
Irish  friend  desisted,  with  a  shrug — as 
French  a  shrug  as  though  he  had  been 
born  in  the  country. 

The  road,  going  straight  over  hill  and 
dale,  passes  through  a  country  so  densely 
wooded  that  you  think  it  is  little  culti- 
vated. Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 
The  hedges  are  so  large,  and  the  hedge- 
row timber  so  very  thick,  that  they  give 
the  country  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
forest.  You  see  no  more  corn  now. 
The  only  grain  grown  is  buckwheat. 
Besides  this,  vast  quantities  of  apples, 
a  little  flax,  less  tobacco,  and  some 
hemp. 

Coutances  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
church  in  Normandy.  After  a  few  hours' 
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pleasant  driving  we  saw  it  rising  grand 
and  solitary  from  above  the  broad  bil- 
lows of  woodland.  Two  brown-grey 
spires,  with  deep  shadows  on  them; 
broad  and  bold,  yet  going  off  into  in- 
finitely fine  needle-like  spires  above ; — 
two  principal  and  seven  or  eight  sup- 
plementary ones.  It  grew  grander  as  we 
approached,  until  we  began  to  appre- 
ciate that  we  were  going  to  see  a  great 
thing;  and,  when  we  had  made  hasty 
arrangements  at  the  inn,  and,  going  up 
the  narrow  street,  found  the  thing  itself, 
soaring  up  close  overhead,  into  the  sum- 
mer air,  in  all  its  glorious  majesty,  we 
saw  that  we  were  right. 

There  is  something  about  Coutances 
different  from  most  churches,  which  I 
must,  in  my  unscientific  way,  try  to 
explain  to  you.  The  twin  western 
towers  do  not  stand  on  the  same  plane. 
The  architect  has  withdrawn  the  south- 
ern one  about  the  distance  of  its  own 
diameter,  and  the  space  thus  left  he  has 
supplemented  with  a  smaller  and  lower 
third  tower,  of  rather  more  delicate  con- 
struction, -  and  crowned,  like  the  two 
higher  and  larger  ones,  with  a  steeple 
and  pinnacles.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  seen  in  an  infinite  number  of  new 
and  beautiful  combinations  from  every 
point  of  view. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  great  size 
of  this  noble  cathedral,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  nave  is  in  perfect 
subjection  to  these  two  noble  and  un- 
forgetable  western  towers,  and  yet  that 
the  height  of  the  interior,  from  the  floor 
to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  measures  one 
hundred  English  feet.  The  church  has 
been  often  described,  by  far  abler  hands 
than  ours.  Our  subject  here,  as  else- 
where, is  only  to  give  the  impression 
which  these  beautiful  things  made  on 
two  ordinarily  intelligent  English  tour- 
ists. It  is  for  them  we  are  writing. 
Most  excellent  guide  books,  in  Erench, 
can  be  bought  at  every  one  of  these 
towns,  sometimes  written  by  ecclesiastics, 
sometimes  by  the  editors  of  the  local 
newspapers — of  which  we  may  take 
notice  presently.  If  any  reader  requires 
strictly  architectural  details,  he  will  find 
some  of  them  in  "  Murray,"  and  get 
himself  referred  to  authorities.  But 


we  would  seriously  advise  any  tourist 
to  buy  these  local  guide-books,  were  it 
only  for   the  fact  that   they  are   very 
pleasant   reading  on   our    dull  English 
December  days.     There  are  innumerable 
architectural  questions  about  this  won- 
derful stone  poem  of  Coutances.    Certain 
folks,  for  instance,  claim  it  as  the  first 
outcome  of  the  idea  of  Pointed  archi- 
tecture ;    which   is   absolute   nonsense, 
even  to  any  commercial  traveller  who 
has  eyes  in  his  head  to  see,  as  he  can 
see  better  in  Normandy  than  probably 
anywhere    else    the    idea    of    Pointed 
architecture  spring  out  of  the  accidental 
crossing,   in   different   planes,    of    two 
round  JSTorman  arches,  and  flower  out  of 
that   until   it   culminates  in   the  great 
flamboyant  south  porch  at  Dol,  which 
— smashed,  hammered,  bruised,  almost 
destroyed   by   the   revolutionists  as   it 
is — says  plainly,  with  its   bare   bones 
dripping  in  the  sweeping  Atlantic  rain, 
"  Come  here,  you  doctrinaire  architects, 
and  restore  me."     Let  the  south  porch 
at   Dol   drip   in  the   rain,   and    moan 
as    the    wind    from    South    Carolina 
sweeps  through  its  broken  ribs.      But 
leave  it  alone.     At  all  events,  it  tells  a 
grand  and  awful  tragedy.     At  Dol  the 
Vendeans  beat  back   the  republicans; 
and  the  Eevolution,  swaying  back  again, 
destroyed  the  porch,  in  the  blind  fury 
begot   out  of  centuries   of  aristocratic 
misrule.      Let   the   ruin    stand   till   it 
drops,   and  not,   for  the  prestige  of  a 
few  clever  restorers,  let  us  destroy  one 
of  the  most  awful  lessons  which  have 
been  read  to   mankind.      There   is   a 
newer  and  more  terrible  meaning  in  the 
ruined  south  porch  at  Dol  than  there 
ever  was  in  its  old  and  more  prosperous 
days,  when  it  was  a  crown  and  flower 
of  medievalism.    We  are  not  at  Dol  yet, 
you  object.     We  are  still  at  Coutances. , 
About  this  Coutances  cathedral,  then. 
There  is  a  broad  fair  market-place,  per- 
fectly empty  and  void,  and  at  the  roots 
of  the  western  cathedral  towers,  there 
sit  three   old  women,   who   sell    sour 
grapes,  and  worse  peaches.     If  you  eat 
one  of  those  peaches  you  begin  to  think 
of  your  sins.     If  you  eat  two  you  begin 
to  think  of  confessing  them  ;  if  you  eat 
three  you  begin  to  weep  (so  I  should 
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think,  ex  pede  Herculem,  from  eating 
one).  And  there  these  three  old  ladies 
sit ;  and,  from  above  the  ferrules  of 
their  old  umbrellas,  the  brown  lines  of 
the  immortal  stone  rush  up  towards 
heaven,  and  declare  themselves  in  an 
infinity  of  perfectly  unanswerable  ques- 
tions two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over 
head. 

"  A  strange  thing  is  steam,  sir,"  says 
a  Cockney  passenger  to  another  Cockney 
passenger,  in  one  of  our  famous  books. 
Yes,  but,  master  Cockney,  although 
steam  is  very  "  strange,"  mediaeval 
genius  is  "  stranger."  We  will,  nay, 
we  do,  give  you  money,  prestige,  baronet- 
ages,  and  so  on,  Mr.  Architect ;  you 
have  a  hundred  times  more  encourage- 
ment than  these  men  ever  had ;  but  you 
cannot  do  Coutances  for  us,  leave  alone 
Wulls.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
couldn't  pile  the  stones  together  (though 
folks  say  that  even  you,  in  this  me- 
chanical age,  are  puzzled  by  the  roof  of 
King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge). 
You  can  imitate  (and  not  very  bril- 
liantly) :  we  ask  you  to  originate.  And 
you  cannot.  We  want  what,  for  better 
or  worse,  is  called  genius,  and  there  is 
none  to  be  got.  If  you  deny  it,  go  to 
Wells,  and  so,  as  the  foxhunters  say, 
by  Coutances  to  Mont  St.  Michel.  But 
the  modern  men,  in  their  exceedingly 
expensive  stone-work,  "  say  "  nothing. 
The  late  Temple  at  Nauvoo  "  said"  more 
than  anything  you  have  got  to  say.  It 
said,  "  Here  is  a  hideous  abomination, 
pull  it  down  if  you  dare."  And  the 
Americans  immediately  did  so :  all 
honour  to  them.  But  these  English 
architects  are  mere  imitators  of  a  style 
of  architecture  originated  by  the  genius 
of  a  religion  of  which  the  world  got 
sick.  Imitators,  I  say  deliberately,  for 
not  one  of  them  has  one  tithe  of  their 
genius. 

"  Look  on  these  works,  you  imitators, 
and  despair." 

When  one  went  back  to  Oxford  after 
a  long  absence,  one  was  requested  to 
look  at  a  new  building  there,  as  an  auda- 
cious piece  of  work  about  which  opinions 
were  divided.  There  was  audacity  there 
certainly — an  audacity  of  bold  common- 
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place,  for  which  even  I  was  not  pre- 
pared. It  is  the  dilkoosk  of  Whiggery 
and  compromise.  If  a  man  can  satisfy 
himself  with  it  he  is  perfectly  welcome. 

Coutances  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill,  but  not  in  any  way  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  woodland — 
only  level  with  it.  The  site  was  origin- 
ally chosen,  of  course  (it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  say),  because  the  situation 
was  defensible.  There  are  no  mountains 
or  exceptional  elevations  in  these  parts. 
The  fire-scorched  ribs  of  the  earth  in  no 
place  crush  up  through  the  mud  depo- 
sited strata,  which  have  felt  their  in- 
fluence from  below,  and  become  abrupt 
and  beautiful.  But,  among  these  rolling, 
now  wooded  downs,  there  is  here  and 
there  a  roll  in  the  ground ;  an  isolated 
down,  near  water  of  course,  on  which 
human  life,  from  sheer  necessity  in  the 
dark  old  times,  congregated  itself  for 
safety.  And  there  the  good  old  Church — 
for  she  was  good  in  those  times — came ; 
and  she  took  to  herself  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  she  said,  "  Lo,  here  is 
Christ."  And  she  then  and  there  did  a 
certain  thing  in  stone,  which  will  make 
you  take  off  your  hat  to-morrow, — that 
is  to  say,  if  you  care  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  any  way. 

One  thing  which  makes  me  the  more 
bold  in  lingering  over  Coutances  is  this  : 
it  seems  very  little  known  by  "  the 
countrymen  "  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
One  man,  a  hatter,  stood  several  minutes 
of  my  French  without  finding  out  that 
I  was  an  Englishman.  I  allow  that  he 
began  to  get  depressed  and  puzzled  in 
the  very  first  minute,  but  he  stood  my 
accent  for,  I  should  say,  three ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  made  the  brilliant 
discovery  that  Monsieur  was  Anglais, 
and  that  his  colloquial  French  had  got 
uncommon  rusty  with  regard  to  accent. 
Had  he  known  everything  he  might 
have  known  that  Monsieur's  French,  in 
addition  to  its  original  Londonism,  had 
been  further  debauched  by  living  among 
Canadian  neighbours  in  foreign  parts. 
Still,  it  was  cheering  to  find  that  one 
could  be  three  minutes  in  a  shop  with- 
out being  recognised  as  an  Englishman. 
It  showed  us  that  we  were  really  off  the 
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track.  But  to  be  serious  :  if  you  have 
not  been  lately  in  "  provincial "  France, 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  advantage  of 
brushing  up  your  colloquial  French 
before  you  start,  if  it  is  at  all  rusty, 
and  not  waiting  for  it  to  get  brushed  up 
there  ;  your  time  is  half  over  before  you 
get  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  people. 
And  we  .ought  to  go  to  France  more, 
instead  of  raging  through  it  to  Switzer- 
land. We  have  got  to  neglect  the 
French  sadly  :  going  to  Paris  is  not 
going  to  France. 

There  are  other  attractions  at  Cou- 
tances  besides  its  never-to-be-forgotten 
cathedral.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  public 
garden,  partly  botanic  and  partly  horti- 
cultural, the  like  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  informed,  does  not  exist  in  any 
English  town  numbering  only  8,000  in- 
habitants. There  are  two  other  churches 
beside  the  cathedral,  each  of  which  would 
be  considered  noble  elsewhere.  As  for  the 
people,  they  are,  as  they  always  are  in 
Northern  France,  when  not  exasperated 
by  the  English,  charming.  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  saying  a  good  word  for  a 
good  man.  Every  one  we  spoke  to  at 
Coutances  was  enthusiastic  in  the  praise 
of  Monseigneur  the  bishop  :  there  was 
never  a  bishop  so  amiable  and  good  as 
Monseigneur :  every  one  was  agreed 
about  that.  We  should  say  that  they 
were  right  about  him  j  for,  although  we 
never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Mon- 
seigneur in  person,  yet  his  face,  seen 
only  from  a  photograph,  is  so  beautiful, 
so  amiable,  and  so  good,  that,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  in  these  dull  English 
fogs,  it  stays  by  one,  and  is  quite  un- 
forgetable. 

There  is,  as  we  said,  a  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary  at  Coutances,  which  hangs 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  west, —  a 
great  place,  which  our  Irish-French 
friend  wished  to  show  us,  only  he  had 
to  travel  on  to  be  at  St.  Malo  in  Brit- 
tany the  same  night.  It  is  a  new  thing, 
and  although  mediaeval,  looks  rather 
Cockney  in  this  quaint  old  French  town. 
And  what  else  is  there  ?  There  is  a 
nunnery,  down  amongjanes  to  the  east. 
And  .to  that  nunnery  there  is  attached  a 


chapel  or  church  in  bald  Renaissance, 
into  which  any  one  may  go.  And  that 
church  has  a  bald  great  door,  painted 
white,  with  a  great  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  it  out  of  the  stone- walled  lane,, 
and  we,  dawdling  in  that  lane,  saw  a 
black  priest  go  up  those  great  steps 
slowly  and  solemnly,  and,  after  pausing 
slowly  and  solemnly  at  the  top  of  them, 
push  open  the  great  white  door,  and 
go  in.  And  we,  going  quietly  up  the 
broad  steps,  and  pushing  open  the  great 
white  door,  very  humbly  looked  in. 
Into  a  great  dim,  whitewashed,  Ee- 
naissance  church,  where  women  were 
kneeling  and  praying.  It  was  summer 
evening,  and  the  only  light  was  from 
the  windows  of  the  lanthorn-dome  over- 
head :  and  the  priest  had  sat  himself 
down  in  a  chair  with  crossed  legs,  not 
far  from  the  altar,  and  was  prepared 
to  receive  confession.  And  then  we 
realized  that  we  were  actually  in  old 
France  again. 

It  was  all  very  quiet,  hushed,  and 
close.  The  queer  old  market-women 
were  kneeling  about ;  and  the  priest 
was  sitting  there,  in  not  a  bad  atti- 
tude, ready  for  their  confession.  We 
did  not  whisper  to  one  another,  but  we 
let  the  door  gently  to,  leaving  them  to 
their  works  ;  and  so  passed  out  into  the 
stone-walled  lane,  and  the  air  of  the 
summer  evening.  The  everlasting  stars 
were  arranging  themselves  in  the  sky, 
in  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  overhead; 
and  we  thought  of  the  Fifty-first  Psalm. 

There  were  no  old  women  in  the 
market-place  as  we  went  home,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  sabots  was  stilled  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  summit  of  the 
town,  where  stands  the  cathedral.  The 
moon  was  still  small,  as  we  noticed 
carefully,  because  we  were  calculating- 
how  the  tide  would  serve  for  Mont  St. 
Michel.  The  whole  of  the  great  square 
was  perfectly  quiet,  and  from  the  level 
pavement  of  it  rushed  up  the  great 
mediaeval  poem,  blotting  out  Orion,  blot- 
ting out  the  Pleiades,  darkening  Sirius 
himself,  and  culminating  in  nearly  black 
crystals  at  the  zenith. 

To  be  continued. 
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OK    THE    HILLS. 

BY  ISA.  CKAIG  KNOX. 

THE  sheep  were  down  upon  the  darkened  hills, 
When  there  the  shepherd  laid  himself  to  rest ; 
There  he  had  lain,  with  every  door  of  sense 
Open  into  the  infinite;  and  there, 
Pressed  to  the  heart  of  darkness,  he  had  slept. 
And  now  the  darkness  had  dissolved,  and  lo, 
In  the  new  light  he  lay,  and  still  he  slept, 
Wrapped  in  his  plaid,  a  hand  beneath  his  head. 

Up  rose  the  sheep  and  strayed  upon  the  hill; 

The  dogs  rose  up  and  shook  themselves,  and  then. 

With  watchful  eyes  upon  the  wand'ring  flock, 

Sat  down  to  wait  the  waking  of  their  lord. 

The  sunbeams  hasted  o'er  the  eastern  hill, 

And  fell  on  him  and  kissed  him  as  he  lay, 

And  left  upon  his  face  their  touch  of  light. 

The  face  had  lines  as  "bold  and  beautiful 

As  antique  sculpture  :  in  wide  arching  caves 

Dwelt  the  veiled  eyes ;  though  half  the  ruddy  cheek, 

Ruddy  as  David's  when  he  kept  the  sheep 

In  Bethlehem,  and  all  the  moving  mouth 

Was  hid,  the  brown  beard,  golden  round  the  lip^, 

Seemed  to  let  through  the  light  of  hidden  smiles. 

It  was  not  yet  the  fair  familiar  day, 

And  yet  it  had  a  brightness  more  than  day, 

That  glory  of  the  morning.     O'er  the  hill 

There  looked  a  sudden  sun-face,  rayed  with  light, 

Full  in  the  man's  face  like  an  angel  looked — 

He  of  the  Resurrection,  who  could  roll 

Away  the  sealed  stone  of  the  sepulchre. 

And  at  that  look  the  sleeper  woke  and  rose 

And  to  the  radiance  lifted  eagle  eyes, 

Steadfast  and  clear  and  keen  and  Hashing  joy. 

A- while  he  stood  as  if  to  breathe  the  light; 

Then  turned  a  resolute  and  steady  step 

Toward  the  slope  above  him,  smooth  and  steep. 

His  gait  was  marked.      The  tall  broad-shouldered  form 

Was  heaved  along  with  slow  but  gaining  stride, 

Breasting  the  slope  and  stooping  to  the  steep — 

A  stoop  that  did  not  leave  him  on  the  plain, 

Tor  still  upon  the  plain  he  seemed  to  climb — 

And  spreading  out  a  huge  hand  by  his  side 

As  if  it  were  a  wing  that  swept  the  air. 

The  dogs  ran  on,  to  gather  from  the  hill 

The  woolly  wanderers  and  drive  them  down 
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To  greener  pastures,  ever  and  anon 
Returning  to  look  up  to  him  for  word 
Of  praise,  or  of  command. 

And  thus  he  reached 

The  ridge  and  fronted  all  the  morning  there. 
And  standing  in  the  light  and  lifted  up 
Above  the  rolling  world,  about  him  surged 
A  sea  of  heavenly  fire,  and  to  himself 
His  own  voice,  as  it  seemed  to  reach  his  ear, 
Out  of  the  shining  silence,  sounded  strange. 

On  his  dumb  nature,  nobly  framed,  and  yet 
As  silent  as  an  unused  instrument, 
A  sudden  sense  of  something  glorious 
Behind  the  glory  flashed;  the  splendour  fell 
Darkened,  as  light  is  darkened  to  the  eye 
That  dares  to  look  upon  the  source  of  light.  ./" 

He  felt  as  if  a  door  had  shut  on  him 
That,  for  a  moment  open,  had  revealed 
The  face  of  God.     The  east  and  all  the  sky 
Yet  glowed  with  burning,  but  that  golden  door, 
That  opened  straight  into  the  blessed  life, 
Was  closed,  and  he  stood  half  disconsolate, 
Chilled  with  the  sinking  rapture. 
,  Then  he  turned, 

And  slowly  down  the  slope  went  with  the  sheep 

Toward  the  valley  lying  at  his  feet, 

Wrapped  tenderly  in  shadows.     From  the  glen 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  rose  the  leaning  hills, 

Smooth  slopes  and  heathy  steeps  and  rugged  crags, 

And  to  their  sides,  their  hollows  green  and  lone, 

Their  rock-crowned  heads  and  hidden  places  still, 

Was  bound  the  shepherd,  gathering  his  flock. 

A  stony  channel  seamed  the  hillside  near, 

And  down  the  channel  leapt,  as  down  a  stair, 

A  stream  of  liquid  diamond ;  where  it  paused 

Upon  a  rocky  platform  in  mid-air. 

There  rose  a  giant  boulder,  smooth  and  round, 

Plaything  of  mighty  Nature's  infancy. 

Here  he  sat  down,  and  spreading  simple  store 

Of  oaten  cake,  he  ate  and  gave  the  dogs 

Their  portion ;  filled  a  cup  of  heifer's  horn 

From  the  clear  stream  and  drank;  while  lower  down 

The  dogs  lapped  and  the  streamlet  bounded  on. 

And  all  the  morn  through  sunny  silences 

He  walked,  with  life's  pure  joy  in  every  limb, 

Pulsing  and  flowing  through  untainted  blood. 

He  crushed  the  wild  thyme's  blossoms,  and  his  feet 

Were  bathed  in  fragrance,  and  the  heather  blooms 

With  honey  fed  the  breezes  as  they  flew. 

A  long  white  feather  from  the  wing  o'  the  wind 

Lay  thwart  the  blue,  that  deepened  with  the  day; 

And  all  the  loneliness  was  full  of  light, 

And  all  the  loveliness  was  full  of  joy, 
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And  but  to  live  was  to  be  one  with  bliss. 
Still  in  his  conscious  soul  the  shepherd  knew 
That  this  was  not  the  joy  which  he  had  known 
A  moment's  space  upon  the  mount  with  God. 
"Was  that  life's  revelation,  less  but  still 
The  same  as  Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob  knew, 
And  Moses1?    Had  his  life  led  up  to  this 
Its  supreme  moment1?     Would  his  life  lead  on, 
And  up  to  such  a  height  of  lasting  bliss 
Across  the  vale  of  death? 

He  asked  not  these 

Nor  other  questions,  but  went  on  his  way 
In  simple  reverence,  unused  to  probe 
His  spirit  with  life's  problems,  now  and  then 
Catching  a  glimpse  of  what  he  might  have  been 
From  keeping  of  the  sheep  if  called  of  God. 
But  with  no  vain  self-pity.     Had  he  not 
The  heights  of  heaven  to  scale  ?     And  if  his  soul 
Attain  these  heights,  even  as  the  silent  hills 
He  will  be  silent.     Only  men  will  catch 
Glimpses  of  vision  from  him.     Silver  hair 
Will  crown  him,  and  his  aged  face  will  beam 
With  benediction. 

Last  I  saw  him  stand 

In  the  small  parish  church,  with  big  brown  hands 
And  bent  head  holding  up  a  white-robed  babe. 
His  month-old  babe,  for  baptism. 


HOME  DEFENCES. 

IN  this  paper  we  propose  to  discuss  two  subjects,  intimately  connected,  but 
which  may  yet  be  kept  distinct — the  means  of  keeping  our  present  army  up  to 
an  adequate  standard  j  and  our  general  means  of  Armament  for  Home  Defence. 

I.— AEMY  RECRUITING. 

Towards   the  close  of  their  report,  that  such  a  force,  unassisted,  would  be 

the    Commissioners     appointed   to   in-  practically  of  little  use  in  defending  our 

quire  into  the  causes  of  the  deficiency  coast-line — in  other  words,  though  the 

of  recruits  for  the  present  British  Army  Commissioners  are  fully  alive  to  the  now 

use   these   words   in  reference    to  the  patent  fact  that  our  military  strength 

chance  of  our  being  ever  again  called  is  inadequate  for  any  sudden  emergency 

upon  for  military  exertions  : — "  Recent  — they  state,  respecting  that  deficiency 

"  t  vents  have   taught  us   that  we    must  in  the  supply  of  recruits  which  prevents 

"  not  in  future  rely  on  having  time  for  us  from  even  keeping  up  to  our  present 

"^reparation"     Again     they    say: —  numerical  strength,  that  it  "  is  not  suck 

"  PerJiaps  on  a  sudden  call  we  might  as    to   create  uneasiness."      We  cannot 

"  assemble  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  but  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a  cause 

"  4  0,000,  or  at  most,    50,000    effective  of  very  serious  uneasiness.     If  we  can 

"  men  of  all  arms  of  our  regular  forces"  barely  scrape  together,  on   the  utmost 

Yet,   though    the   report   itself   shows  emergency,    50,000    to   do  work  that 
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might  require  500,000  men,  surely  any 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  smaller 
number  ought  to  make  us  all  uneasy. 

RECENT   ARMY   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Commissioners  remind  us  that 
great  improvements  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  OUT  military  ad- 
ministration. This  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  must  all  derive  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  "greater  attention  to  the 
"  soldier's  comfort  and  health  lias  been 
"  studied,  his  moral  and  religious  train- 
"  ing  has  been  more  cared  for"  and  also 
from  the.  fact  that  his  education  and 
amusement  have  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
while  his  duty  has  been  made  lighter. 

The  Commissioners  allude,  too,  to 
rewards  and  honours  for  service.  It 
is  not,  however,  possible  to  satisfy  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  who  are  indignant 
at  the  length  of  time  their  well-earned 
prize-money  is  withheld  from  them,  by 
reminding  them  that  one  of  their 
number  has  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 
No  more  just  ground  of  complaint 
is  to  be  found  amongst  our  soldiers 
than  the  unnecessary  delays  which 
always  occur  in  the  distribution  of  prize- 
money.  It  is  a  common  belief,  in  the 
ranks,  that  the  Government  delay  its 
issue,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
interest  which  accrues  during  the  delay. 
The  ghastly  story  which  was  made  pub- 
lic a  few  years  ago,  of  a  discharged  and 
wounded  soldier  actually  dying  from 
want,  while  a  considerable  amount  of 
prize-money  was  owing  to  him,  sank 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  classes 
from  whom  we  get  our  soldiers. 

The  regimental  canteen  system,  which 
was  in  force  many  years  in  the  East 
India  Company's  army  "  has  already 
"  done  good,  and,  promises  to  be  of  still 
"further  utility."  But  why  should  not 
the  whole  of  the  profits  be  divided 
amongst  the  consumers?  One  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  successful  co- 
operative societies  has  been,  that  the 
members  not  only  get  better  things,  and 
more  of  them,  for  their  money  than  they 
could  buy  in  the  small  shops,  but  also, 
when  all  expenses  have  been  paid,  all 
the  members  share  in  the  distribution 


of  profits  by  having  a  per-centage  re- 
turned to  them  upon  each  pound  spent 
with  the  society.  Ought  not  the  actual 
profit  of  these  military  stores  to  be 
returned  to  the  soldiers,  instead  of  being 
handed  over  to  the  "War  Office  ?  But 
take  another  matter.  "  The  clothing 
u  now  supplied  is  superior  to  that  for- 
"  merly  issued,  and  the  necessaries,  ivhich 
"  the  soldier  is  obliged  to  provide  at  his 
"  -own  expense,  can  be  obtained  of  better 
"  quality  titan  formerly"  Even  if  this 
is  true,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  soldier,  instead  of  con- 
sidering it  as  a  boon,  regards  it  simply 
in  the  light  of  an  imposition,  because,  the 
necessaries  being  better,  he  has  to  pay 
more  for  them.  The  chief  and  constant 
source  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  soldier 
is  that  he  realizes  for  himself,  to  spend 
for  himself  as  he  wishes,  such  a  wretched 
fraction  of  his  nominal  pay ;  and  every 
thing  that  reduces  that  pittance  is  a 
cause  of  discontent  with  many,  and  by 
very  few  indeed  regarded  in  any  other 
light.  Many  an  old  soldier  would  pre- 
fer paying  3s.  5d.  for  a  good  linen  shirt 
rather  than  2s.  5d.  for  a  thin  cotton 
shirt.  A  soldier's  pay  does  not  fluc- 
tuate with  the  money-market;  neither 
should  the  price  he  has  to  pay  for 
cotton  goods  fluctuate  with  the  cotton 
market.  Surely  it  would  be  far  better 
that  all  necessaries  should  be  issued  to 
the  soldier  at  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
contract  price,  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
loss,  it  should  be  borne  by  the  country, 
and  provided  for  in  the  estimates.  Our 
soldiers  would  then  know  how  much 
money  they,  with  reasonable  care,  would 
have  in  actual  possession,  daily,  through- 
out the  service. 

"  Corporal  punishment  has  been  largely 
"  reduced,  and  is  now  confined  entirely  to 
"  offences  of  the  most  flagrant  character" 
Most  military  men  agree  in  declaring 
that  the  army  could  not  exist  if  corporal 
punishment  were  abolished.  In  so  say- 
ing they  unconsciously  state  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  the  army  must  be 
governed  by  fear.  It  is  a  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  soldier  who 
has  once  been  flogged  ever  turning  out 
a  good,  smart  fellow.  On  the  other 
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hand,  a  flogging  is  generally  a  decided 
e  )och  in  the  downward  career  of  a  sol- 
dier. He  is  looked  down  upon  by  the 
bast  of  his  comrades;  he  is  rather  looked 
up  to  by  the  blackguards  :  as  he  is 
g3nerally  avoided  by  the  former,  he 
usually  associates  with  the  latter,  and  is, 
V3ry  probably,  up  at  the  triangles  again 
before  many  months  have  passed.  If 
a  nominal  roll  of  all  men  flogged  were 
piblished,  it  would  be  found  that  there 
are  certain  old  offenders  who  during  their 
service  have  been  frequently  flogged. 
The  intention  of  flogging  is  that  it  may 
act  as  a  deterrent,  and  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  this  view  of  it ;  while  it 
kirdens  the  man  who  is  flogged,  it  does 
sometimes  deter  young  soldiers  from 
ciime.  Formerly  any  soldier  might  be 
flogged  j  now  no  soldier  can  be  flogged 
iratii  he  is  classed  as  bad.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  •civilian  who  can  only 
bo  flogged  if  he  garottes  a  person,  and 
is  not  sure  of  being  flogged  even  then,  is 
ouly  using  a  wholesome  discretion  when 
hti  hesitates  as  to  whether,  by  enlisting, 
fou  shall  render  himself  subject  to  the 
prin  and  discomfort  of  fifty  lashes  in 
public,  without  even  being  able  to  in- 
dulge in  the  co  ward's  satisfaction  of  howl- 
ing and  bellowing.  Abolish  flogging, 
ai.d  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in 
tie  army,  and  another  cause  of  deficiency 
Qi  recruits,  would  disappear. 

NEED    OP    MORE    SEARCHING   INQUIRY. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  great  improve- 
"  ments  in  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  it 
"  is  to  be  feared  that  ilitr-e,  is  no  increased 
"  iis})osition  on  the.  part  of  the  youth  of 
"  the  country  to  look  upon  the  army  as 
"  %  profession." 

This  paragraph  shows  how  very  little 
•tha  Commissioners  have  grasped  the 
;sc  )pe  of  that  which  they  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into.  Have  any  private  sol- 
diers been  examined  by  the  Commis- 
sii  ners  1  Have  any  pensioners  been 
questioned  ? — better  still,  have  the  Com- 
missioners had  under  examination  any 
OES  of  the  16,000  men  who,  in  the  short 
te;  in  of  six  years'  service,  were  discharged 
nj;  on  a  temporary  pension,  and  to  almost 
oe.  'tain  permanent  want  1  From  1800 


to  1865  there  were  125,894  casualties. 
Except  in  China  and  ~New  Zealand,  that 
was  a  time  of  peace.  Of  these  thousands, 
many  of  whom  are  alive,  how  many 
were  examined?  The  simple  truth  is 
that,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  report 
before  us,  but  little  attention  can  have 
been  paid  to  the  real  causes  of  the  dis- 
taste for  the  service.  It  seems  as  if  the 
report  had  been  based  upon  evidence 
given  for  the  most  part  by  officers,  or,  at 
any  rate,  by  soldiers  exceptionally  satis- 
fied with  their  condition.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  get  a  soldier  to  speak  out  before 
so  many  officers ;  possibly  a  pensioner  or 
a  discharged  soldier  might  be  overawed 
also  by  the  dignity  of  the  Commission- 
ers, But  old  non-commissioned  officers, 
pensioners,  and  discharged  men,  would 
speak  out  freely  before  a  small  board  of 
civilians ;  and,  unless  we  adopt  some 
such  plan  of  inquiry,  we  shall  see  our 
army  dwindle  away,  and  be  unable  to 
apply  a  remedy,  owing  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

RECRUITING   AGENCIES  I     COUNTY 
REGIMENTS. 

We  hope  that  no  minister  will  seri- 
ously propose  that  the  country  should 
be  burdened  by  an  inspecting  officer 
and  a  number  of  assistant  inspectors  of 
recruits.  Why  add  to  our  staff  ?  If  it 
is  necessary  to  multiply  our  recruiting 
officers,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the 
adjutants  of  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and 
Volunteers.  The  number  of  these  offi- 
cers is  very  great ;  and  districts  in  each 
county  might  be  assigned  to  them,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  their  travelling 
expenses,  and  so  encouraged  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  and  throw  some 
life  and  energy  into  the  work.  jSTothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing depots  for  all  our  recruits. 
A  diametrically  opposite  system  should 
be  adopted.  Instead  of  throwing  toge- 
ther all  the  young  recruits,  blackguards, 
and  respectable  men  alike,  with  110  old 
soldiers  to  control  or  influence  them, 
they  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  sent 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  nearest  regi- 
ment, where  the  military  influence,  the 
.wholesome  discipline,  and  the  excellent 
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conduct  of  the  steady  soldiers,  will  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  young- 
sters. Depots  of  young  soldiers  are  a 
curse  to  the  neighbourhood,  a  curse  to 
the  recruits  themselves.  The  black- 
guards amongst  them  freely  spend  the 
money  which  they  have ;  they  give 
licence  to  their  worst  passions,  and  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  really  respect- 
able men  from  enlisting. 

"Soldiers  on  furlough  should  be  em- 
powered to  beat  up  for  recruits"  There 
is  no  chance  of  soldiers  beating  up  for 
recruits  who  are  themselves  dissatisfied 
with  the  service  j  and  at  present  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  soldiers  to  dissuade 
their  friends  from  enlisting. 

The  Commissioners  are  opposed  to 
localizing  any  regiment,  in  spite  of 
"  strong  evidence "  which  has  been 
given  of  the  advantage  that  would 
accrue  from  extending,  or,  rather,  the 
giving  reality  to,  the  present  system. 
The  first  regiments  that  were  enrolled 
on  the  establishment  in  England  bore 
the  names  of  the  colonels  who  raised 
or  commanded  them.  The  same  system 
was  partially  adopted  when  the  High- 
land regiments  were  raised;  and  we 
still  retain  the  Duke  of  Albany's,  and 
the  Gordon  and  Sutherland,  High- 
landers. We  have  also  the  Perthshire, 
Argyleshire,  and  Ross-shire  Highlanders, 
bearing  county  names,  as  do  a  majority 
of  the  English  regiments.  There  is 
very  little  local  or  county  interest  felt 
in  the  regiments  bearing  county  titles, 
because  nothing  has  been  done  to  main- 
tain that  interest ;  but  it  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  restore  a  real  concern  in 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  county 
regiments.  The  Volunteer  force  shows 
that  the  county  feeling  still  exists. 
Nearly  every  county  has  its  Volunteer 
force  ;  all  the  large  counties  have  their 
own  Rifle  Association  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  shooting ;  few  competitions 
excite  greater  interest  at  the  National 
Rifle  Meeting  at  Wimbledon  than  the 
county  match  j  and  the  gentry  are  most 
liberal  in  their  support  of  the  county 
prize  meetings.  County  cricket  clubs 
have  in  recent  years  been  on  the  in- 
crease, and  so  with  archery  meetings, 


agricultural  meetings,  and  Church  so- 
cieties. Let  the  experiment,  then,  be 
tried, — let  the  47th,  for  instance,  send  a 
wing  to  Manchester,  and  detachments 
to  Liverpool  and  Preston ;  let  all  Lan- 
cashire applicants  for  commissions  be 
gazetted  to  47th  Regiment ;  let  the  mi- 
litia be  encouraged  to  volunteer  for  that 
regiment,  and  let  us  see  the  result.  We 
have  taken  the  instance  of  a  large  county. 
If  that  is  successful,  then  let  the  prin- 
ciple be  extended,  and  let  those  regi- 
ments, at  present  bearing  no  distinguish- 
ing name,  as  76th,  94th,  98th,  be  con- 
stituted county  regiments  also.  Do  not 
let  us  reject,  without  a  trial,  what  very 
many  wise  men  believe  to  be  the  best, 
simplest,  least  expensive,  and  most 
satisfactory  method  of  recruiting. 

INCREASE    OP    PAY. 

Anything  that  is  proposed  in  the 
shape  of  extra  pay  is  a  good  thing,  and, 
therefore,  all  additional  facilities  for  ob- 
taining good-conduct  badges,  and  so  in- 
crease of  pay,  must  be  beneficial.  But 
(and  here  is  a  point  of  main  importance) 
the  present  rate  of  pay  to  our  soldiers 
is  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  recruits.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  II.  is  considered  a  very  ordi- 
nary amount  of  weekly  wages  ;  II.  10s. 
is  very  common,  and  in  most  skilled 
trades  a  man  can  earn  21.  and  upwards. 
Wages  in  the  manufacturing  counties 
are  equally  high ;  and  the  tendency  of 
all  working-men  having  small  wages  is 
to  leave  their  homes  and  get  work  in 
our  large  towns.  Can  we  indulge  in 
the  slightest  hope  that  "  the  great  im- 
"  provements  that  have  been  made  in 
"  our  military  administration  "  can  pos- 
sibly weigh  against  these  facts  %  If  we 
are  to  fill  our  ranks,  we  must  offer  such 
advantages  as  shall  enable  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  common  rate  of  wages. 
We  cannot,  so  long  as  we  act  upon  the 
voluntary  system,  drive  men  to  become 
soldiers.  If  we  are  to  get  them  at  all, 
it  can  only  be  by  entering  fairly  into 
competition  with  the  other  employers 
of  men.  If  we  offer  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  pay  those  who  become  soldiers  better 
than  they  can  feed  and  clothe  them- 
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selves  upon  the  wages  that  they  can 
earn  as  civilians,  we  shall  get  as  many 
as  we  want.  If  we  are  afraid  of  the 
cost,  and  even  refuse  to  entertain  the 
subject,  then  let  us  make  up  our  minds 
thfit  all  plans,  and  any  number  of  com- 
missions, will  leave  us  as  they  find  us. 
Wo  must  not  only  make  the  service 
popular,  but  we  must  show  those  who 

Pdo  not  quite  know  what  trade  to  adopt 
thst  the  trade  of  soldiering  is  as  good 
as  any  other. 

INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   SERVICES. 

One  cause,  and  not  the  least  cause, 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  service  is, 
that  our  soldiers  must  pass  two-thirds 
of  their  service  away  from  this  country. 
India  is  a  bugbear,  both  to  officers  and 
me:i.  This  was  not  formerly  the  case. 
No  service  was  more  popular,  but  a 
very  short  time  ago,  than  the  Indian 
service.  The  Company's  army  was  well 
officered,  and  no  dearth  of  candidates 
for  commissions  was  ever  known ;  nor 
in  the  Company's  European  army  was 
a  scarcity  of  recruits  ever  known.  The 
old  love  for  India  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  officers  and  men  who  go  there 
have  one  common  anxiety,  one  common 
wish,  viz.  to  get  back  again.  This  used 
not  to  be ;  and  we  have  not  far  to  go 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  present  state 
of  things.  Let  us  restore  the  local 
Indian  service.  Let  us  confess  that  we 
mace  a  mistake,  as  assuredly  we  did, 
when  we  abolished  the  Indian  Local 
Army.  Let  us  offer  to  all  ranks  the 
cho]ce  of  joining  a  local  Indian  service, 
upo  i  exactly  the  same  footing  as  to 
pay,  allowances,  and  pension  as  the 
Conpany's  European  army.  Let  the 
choice  first  be  offered  to  the  men  now 
in  India  ;  let  us  fix  the  number  of  Eu- 
rope ins  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
India ;  and  let  us  bring  home  all  who 
do  not  wish  to  stay.  Some  thought 
must  be  given  before  we  can  decide  the 
quota  required  for  the  new  local  service, 
but ,'  urely  it  may  be  far  less  than  80,000 
men.  Let  us  be  just  and  wise  in  our 
Indian  government,  and  let  us,  at  the 
same  time,  show  that  we  have  a  force 
sufficiently  large  to  render  rebellion 


hopeless,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  it 
will  be  attempted.  In  reducing  the 
strength  of  our  army,  let  it  be  plainly 
understood  that  we  have  increased  its 
efficiency.  There  is  far  more  danger 
in  withdrawing  troops  from  India,  for 
home  necessities,  thereby  showing  our 
weakness  at  home,  and  our  inability  to 
reinforce  our  troops  in  India,  than  from 
any  permanent  reduction  of  our  esta- 
blishment. If  we  station  nearly  all  our 
troops  on  the  hill  stations,  if  we  encou- 
rage trades  and  recreations,  if  we  take 
sanitary  care  of  our  troops,  so  as  to  re- 
duce not  only  the  deaths  but  also  the 
percentage  of  invalids  and  men  in  hos- 
pital, these  measures  alone  would  add 
materially  to  the  available  strength  of 
any  nominal  force.  If  it  takes  80,000 
men  to  garrison  India,  most  of  whom 
are  on  the  plains,  many  of  whom  utterly 
dislike  the  country,  and  all  of  whom  are 
armed  with  muzzle-loaders,  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  believing  that  40,000 
contented  local  troops,  regarding  the 
country  as  their  home,  well  cared  for 
morally  and  physically,  and  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  will  amply'  suffice  for 
the  service.  This  would  at  once  relieve 
40,000  men  for  home  service;  and,  if 
the  Commissioners  are  right  in  believing 
(though  their  estimate  seems  rather  too 
sanguine)  that  we  could  on  an  emer- 
gency get  together  50,000  regular  troops 
at  home,  then  we  should  have  90,000 
at  our  disposal  for  European  service. 

If  we  restore  a  local  service  to  India, 
and  reduce  that  force  from  its  present 
excessive  strength,  we  shall  at  once 
have  done  away  with  that  fruitful  source 
of  discontent,  the  frequency  and  length 
of  foreign  service.  Then  we  shall  have 
only  the  Mediterranean  stations  and  the 
colonies  to  garrison.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come,  probably 
before  very  long,  when  all  the  large 
colonies  will  dispense  with  a  garrison 
from  home.  Every  colonist  should  be 
a  soldier.  Call  him  what  you  like — 
militiaman,  volunteer,  trainband;  but 
train  him,  and  let  him  feel  that  he  has  to 
defend  himself  and  his  adopted  home, 
without  pecuniary  aid  from  home,  and 
without  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
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soldiers,  which  the  mother  country  can- 
not spare  from  her  own  service*  Vic- 
toria has  asked  for  a  ship  to  train 
colonial  sailors,  and  has  got  it.  Let 
Victoria  have  officers  and  sergeants, 
ay,  and  soldiers  too,  if  they  judge  it 
necessary,  to  train  colonial  soldiers. 
Melbourne  took  very  good  care  of  itself 
•when  the  I^ew  Zealand  War  broke  out. 
Let  us  begin  to  withdraw  our  colonial 
garrisons.  Let  us  adopt  this  policy,  and 
our  foreign  service  will  be  at  once 
reduced  to  pleasant  proportions. 

TERMS    OP   ENLISTMENT. 

The  term  of  service  must  be  re- 
arranfped.  Nothing  is  so  galling  as  to 
be  compelled  to  remain  in  a  profession 
that  we  dislike  more  and  more  every 
day.  Every  man  avoids,  if  possible, 
binding  himself  to  any  course  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  asking  a  man  to 
become  a  soldier,  we  ask  him  to  give  up 
his  freedom  more  than  is  necessary  in 
any  other  business,  trade  or  profession ; 
and,  however  justly  we  may  treat  him, 
*we  cannot  materially  lessen  the  sacri- 
fice that  we  demand  from  him.  Must 
it  not  then  be  an  unwise  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  to  raise 
the  tariff,  as  at  present  fixed,  by  which 
we  regulate  the  price  of  a  soldier's  dis- 
charge before  his  term  expires?  The 
,  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  to  a  trade 
(and  we  must  come  into  competition 
with  other  businesses)  is  either  five  years 
or  seven  years,  generally  with  a  promise 
of  work  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Surely, 
then,  the  natural  term  to  enlist  a  soldier 
is  for  some  similar  term.  Suppose  that 
we  enlist  a  man'  for  five,  six,  or  seven 
years ;  during  that  time  he  will  have 
become  a  drilled,  a  thoroughly-trained, 
and,  in  very  many  cases,  a  seasoned 
soldier.  How,  then,  are  we  to  prevent 
his  giving  up  his  profession  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  ?  Clearly  by  making 
it  worth  his  while  to  remain  on  for 
another  term.  We  have  all  been  led 
away  by  the  belief  that  the  Limited 
Enlistment  Act  has  to  bear  a  great  deal 
of  the  blame  for  our  deficiency  of 
recruits,  but  we  are  set  right  by  the 
Commissioners.  From  1861  to  1865 
'"  the  loss  of  limited  service  men  ivas  only 


14-8  per  1,000."  In  another  place  we 
are  told  that  "out  of  25,403,  ivhose  term 
11  of  service  had  expired,  11,343  left  the 
"  army,wkilel 4,060  remained."  Clearly, 
if  a  majority  of  men  who  have  adopted 
a  trade  which  has  many  drawbacks 
adhere  to  that  trade,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  when  option  is  given  them  to 
leave  it,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  certainty  that,  if  we  make  it  worth 
while  for  our  soldiers  to  remain  in  the 
service,  they  will  not  throw  it  up  merely 
because  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Let  us  then  offer  to  enlist  men  for  a 
term,  say. of  five,  six,  or  seven  years, 
during  which  time  we  shall  feed  and 
clothe  them,  allowing  them  a  sum 
of  money  as  pocket-money,  and  during 
which  time  we  shall  teach  them  the 
trade  of  a  soldier.  At  the  end  of  that 
term  let  us  offer  to  re-engage  them  for 
a  further  term  of  five  or  seven  years ; 
remembering,  however,  that  now  they 
have  passed  their  apprenticeship,  and 
that  we  must  therefore  pay  more  for 
them  as  skilled  and  trained  men.  Let 
us  renew  our  bargain  for  a  third,  pos- 
sibly for  a  fourth,  term  ;  after  which  let 
us  willingly  pension  them  off. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  essential  that  we 
should  here  lay  down  a  principle  to  be 
applied  to  all  soldiers  taking  their  dis- 
charge. If  a  soldier  does  not  wish  to 
engage  for  a  further  term  of  years,  but 
resolves  to  avail  himself  of  his  power  to 
leave,  we  should  be  entitled  to  say  to 
him — "  Yes,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty 
"  to  leave  the  army;  but  you  are  bound, 
"  in  common  with  all  others,  to  defend 
"  your  country  when  she  wants  you, 
"  and  we  want  to  be  able,  at  any  time, 
"  to  put  our  hands  upon  you.  Xay, 
"  as  you  are  trained,  we  set  a  greater 
"  value  upon  you  than  on  the  untrained 
"  masses  around  you.  You  are  at  liberty, 
"  therefore,  to  enter  the  Militia,  or  join 
"the  Volunteers;  or,  if  you  prefer  exer- 
"  cising  still  greater  independence,  you 
"  are  at  liberty  to  go  where  you  like, 
"  and  do  what  you  like,  provided  that 
"  you  show  yourself  on  some  one  day  in 
"  each  year  to  some  appointed  officer, 
"  when,  by  way  of  payment  for  your 
"  trouble,  we  will  give  you  U." 
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EMPLOYMENTS     FOR     SOLDIERS    AND    PEN- 
SIONERS. 

During  the  term  of  apprenticeship  to 
tli3  military  service,  we  should  not  only 
tef.cli  our  national  apprentices  to  march, 
to   fire,  to   mount   guard,  and  present 
arms.     We  should  teach  them  to  run, 
swim,  jump,  and  be  expert  in  all  gym- 
na  5tic  exercises ;  we  should  teach  them 
to  pitch  and  strike  a  tent,  to  cook,  to 
di<",  to  entrench  themselves,  to  fence,  to 
m  d  and  write  ;  we  should  make  them 
us<  ful  men,  as  well  as  trained  soldiers. 
But  why  should  we  not  teach  them,  one 
and  all,  a  trade  ?  Why  should  our  convicts 
be  taught  that  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  all  their  lives,  and  our  soldiers  be 
left,  unthought  of,  so  that,  when  turned 
adi  ift  upon  the  world,  and  no  longer  sol- 
diei's,  they  shall  find  themselves  useless, 
idl(!  members  of  socLci  y '?   We  must  make 
provision  for  our  dlwLargtd  men.     It 
appears  from  the  report  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  discharged  in  the 
seven  years  ending  1865,  upon  a  tem- 
porary  pension,    amounted  to    16,110. 
~No~v  what  became  of  those  men  1     Let 
any  clergyman  in  London  or  other  large 
town,  any  district  visitor  or  almoner  of 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress 
be  iisked,  and  one  and  all  will  tell  the 
same   sad  story.     A  majority  of  these 
poo?   wretches   were   sent   about  their 
bus  "ness,  broken  down  in  health,  unfit 
for  liard  work,  having  a  small  pension  for 
&  si  ort  time,  which  even  while  it  lasted 
was  not  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
tog(  ther ;  and,  when  the  short  term  was 
up,  ohe  unfortunate,  ill-clad,  half-starved 
fell(  ws  were  left  without  any  means  of 
subistance  at   all,  to  end  their  young 
live;;  in  a  workhouse,  or  worse.     But 
suppose  that  we  teach  all  our   soldier 
-apprentices  a  trade,  while  we  are  teach- 
ing  them  to   be   soldiers,  then,   when 
they  take  their  discharge,  they  will  be 
able  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood.    Nay, 
we    might    teach   our   soldiers   various 
trades,  so  that  the  Government  might 
•employ  them,,  during  and  after  their  ser- 
vice, as  tailors,  shoemakers,  plumbers, 
•carpenters,    and     gunsmiths,     carriage- 
rtiak  :rs,  ship -builders,  and  engineers. 


We  must  also  make  letter  provision 
for  our  pensioners.  All  government 
park-keepers,  messengers,  and  gate- 
keepers might  be  pensioned  soldiers  (or 
sailors) .  Several  sergeants  are  provided 
for  by  Militia  and  Volunteer  appoint- 
ments, but  not  one-half  of  our  pensioners 
can  get  employment.  Yet  the  very  best 
routine  clerks  in  the  country  are  our 
orderly-room  clerks.  A  great  amount 
of  writing  and  keeping  accounts  has  to 
be  done  in  every  regiment,  and  well 
done  the  work  is.  JSTow  in  all  our 
government  offices  we  might  get  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  done  better  by  employ- 
ing these  men  than  by  continuing  the 
race  of  "  government  clerks "  as  at 
present.  Pensioners  would  be  only  too 
thankful  to  get  the  work ;  they  would 
work  for  less  pay,  and  we  should  be 
doing  our  duty  to  these  men  by  finding 
work  for  them  to  do. 

GENERAL   TREATMENT. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  the  position  of  our 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  much  also 
on  the  important  subject  of  an  entire 
alteration  of  tJie  treatment  of  our  married 
soldiers,  their  wives,  and  families ;  but, 
on  these  and  other  heads,  we  may  sum 
up  by  saying  that  ive  must  treat  our  sol- 
diers as  men.  And  this  includes  a  number 
of  particulars  that  might  suggest  them- 
selves. The  introduction  of  reading- 
rooms  and  recreation-rooms,  soldiers' 
institutes,  lectures,  and  libraries,  all  this 
is  something.  It  has  dawned  upon  us 
that  soldiers  are  rational  beings.  But 
for  all  that  we  make  them  go  to  bed  at 
eight  or  nine  P.M.  ;  we  never  allow 
them  any  time  or  place  (except  the  newly 
formed  recreation-rooms)  where  they 
may  do  as  they  like,  and  are  certain  to 
be  free  from  restraint  and  interruption. 
At  any  moment  a  soldier,  whether  read- 
ing, smoking,  or  lolling  about,  is  liable 
to  have  to  stand,  as  if  on  parade,  to 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  an  officer. 
Why  should  it  not  be  sufficient  that  a 
soldier  should  salute  any  officer  up  to 
ten  A.M.  (or  any  fixed  hour)  when  both 
are  off  duty  ?  It  would  not  cause  him 
to  feel  less  respect  for  the  officer.  Do 
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any  of  us  like  a  man  or  a  thing  that  is 
likely  to  be  frequently  in  our  way,  to 
cause  us  inconvenience,  and  to  be,  some- 
times, a  positive  nuisance1?  That  is 
what  we  make  the  officer  to  the  soldier ; 
and  can  we  wonder  that  he,  at  last, 
hates  that  ever  recurring  nuisance  that 
will  not  even  let  him  smoke  a  pipe  in 
peace?  That  is  not  all.  The  officer 
very  often  finds  fault,  and  sometimes 
swears  at  the  soldier,  but  seldom  or  ever 
commends  him,  or  gives  him  encourage- 
ment. Does  a  schoolboy  like  his  master 
if  he  never  speaks  kindly  to  him  ?  Yet 
a  boy  almost  feels  it  natural  to  be  found 
fault  with  by  his  master.  In  the  army 
it  is  too  often  an  ignorant  boy  who 
abuses  and  rates  a  steady  soldier  who 
was  in  the  regiment  when  the  officer 
wore  petticoats.  Often  the  fault  is 
trifling,  but  the  reprimand  swift  and 
severe.  Can  our  sololiers  like  it  ?  When 
the  officer  is  away,  the  everlasting,  not- 
to-be-avoided  non-commissioned  officer 
is  at  any  rate  present  and,  if  present, 
most  probably  finding  fault.  The  ser- 
geant thinks  to  commend  himself  to  his 
officer  by  "smartness,"  and  smartness 
too  often,  in  such  a  case,  means  obse- 
quiousness to  the  superior,  and  bullying 
to  the  subordinate. 

RECAPITULATION. 

If  the  changes  we  have  advocated  are 
introduced  we  shall  have,  of  necessity, 
brought  about  an  entire  change  in  our 
system  of  recruiting.  If  we  make  our 
army  in  India  a  local  army ;  if  we  gra- 
dually withdraw  our  troops  from  our 
large  colonies;  if  we  re-arrange  the 
term  of  service  >  if  we  adopt  a  system 
of  military  apprenticeship ;  if  we  pro- 
vide for  our  discharged  men  and  our 
pensioners  ;  if  we  improve  the  condition 
of  our  non-commissioned  officers  ;  if  we 
render  marriage  decent  and  respectable ; 


if  we  treat  our  soldiers  as  men ;  and  if 
we  raise  the  pay  and  position  of  the 
army,  so  as  to  enable  it  fairly  to  com- 
pete with  other  employers  of  men ; — we 
shall  have  solved  the  Eecruiting  pro- 
blem. We  shall  attract  a  better  class 
of  men,  and  as  many  of  them  as  we 
require.  Mothers  will  choose  the  army 
as  a  good  provision  for  their  sons,  and 
prudent  fathers  will  ratify  the  choice. 
We  shall  give  up  trying  to  entrap  sol- 
diers, for  men  will  flock  to  the  ranks  ; 
and  we  shall  abolish  the  debasing  sys- 
tem of  picking  up  our  recruits  in  the 
lowest  slums  of  our  towns.  Having 
raised  the  morale  of  our  army,  we  shall 
be  able  to  compel  our  magistrates  to 
refrain  from  giving  their  sanction  to  the 
low  and  disgusting./  pot-houses,  hells, 
and  brothels,  which  they  license  to  ruin 
our  soldiers,  both  in  soul  and  body,  just 
outside  our  barracks.  Discipline  will 
be  firmer  and  easier.  Educated  men 
and  skilled  artizans  are  easily  controlled 
by  sense  and  law.  With  a  better  army 
than  ever,  our  national  worth  and  repu- 
tation will  be  greater  than  ever.  But, 
if  we  refuse  to  give  heed  to  well-meant, 
carefully-considered  suggestions,  then 
our  army  will  fall  away  in  time  of  peace, 
and  be  covered  with  disgrace  if  we  are 
ever  foolish  enough  to  engage  in  a 
European  war. 

In  conclusion  it  is  earnestly  sug- 
gested that  another  commission  should 
be  appointed  : — 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  general  rate 
of  wages  and  the  ordinary  amount  of 
savings  on  which  our  proposals  to  the 
men  we  want,  as  to  pay  and  pension, 
must  be  based. 

2.  To  make  careful   and  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  enormous  increase  in 
our  military    estimates,  and   the   great 
waste  in  the  same. 


II.— HOME  DEFENCE. 


THE  Treaty  of  Eyswick  had  just  been 
signed  when  the  following  words  were 
penned  :  "  The  way  of  doing  this  [se- 
"  curing  peace]  is  now  the  common  sub- 


"ject  of  discourse.  All  agree  in  one 
"  thing,  that  we  ought  to  maintain  our 
"  empire  on  the  sea  with  powerful 
"  fleets.  The  only  point  in  which  our 
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41  opinions  mayperhaps  differ  is,  whether 
"  we  ought  to  maintain  so  considerable 
"  a  force  at  land  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
"  make  a  stand  against  an  invasion ;  or 
"  whether  the  militia  can  be  made  so 
"  considerable  that  we  can  trust  to  it  at 
"  home."  We  are  trying  to  solve  a 
very  similar  problem  now.  Our  Com- 
missioners, however,  tell  us  that  we  can- 
not "  maintain  our  empire  on  the  sea;" 
for  they  say," "  In  former  times  this 
"  country  was  mistress  of  the  seas;  .  .  . 
tl  it  is  far  different  now ;  .  .  .  the 
"  revolution  in  naval  architecture  has 
"  brought  all  the  chief  maritime  powers 
"  to  a  level."  "We  are  ignorant  of  our 
real  naval  position.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  ensuing  Session  of  Par- 
liament can  pass  without  a  searching 
inquiry  on  this  subject. 

AMien  we  think  of  Home  Defence,  we 
should  remember  that  "  England  is  an 
"  open  country,  full  of  plenty,  every- 
"  where  able  to  subsist  an  army;  our 
"  towns  and  cities  are  all  open,  our 
"  rivers  are  all  fordable ;  no  passes  nor 
"  strong  places  that  can  stop  any  enemy 
"  that  should  land  upon  us."  This 
sounds  bad  enough  in  all  conscience. 
But  we  must  add  that  our  chief  towns 
are  open  to  attack  by  water ;  that  Wool- 
wich is  our  only  arsenal,  and  that  there 
nearly  all  our  military  workshops  are 
situated,  and  that  Woolwich  lies  pecu- 
liarly open  to  attack ;  that  we  have  no 
organized  system  of  defence ;  that  our 
commissariat  and  medical  arrangements 
are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  we 
shall  have  to  provide  for  a  few  thousand 
men,  and  must  inevitably  break  down 
if  we  ever  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
under  arms.  The  truth  is  that,  when 
we  talk  of  invasion,  it  is  rather  with  a 
view  of  asserting  that  it  will  never  take 
place  than  with  any  serious  intention 
of  preparing  against  such  a  catastrophe. 
Our  Commissioners  remind  us  that  the 
commencement  of  all  our  wars  has  been 
disastrous,  adding  these  pregnant  words, 
"  Hitherto  we  have  had  time  ...  to 
"  extricate  ourselves  from  the  conse- 
"  quence  of  our  remissness  .  .  . ;  recent 
"  events,  however,  have  taught  us  that 
"  we  must  not  rely  in  future  on  having 


"  time  for  preparation.  Wars  will  be 
"  sudden  in  their  commencement  and 
"  short  in  their  duration,  and  woe  to 
"  that  country  which  is  unprepared  to 
"  defend  itself  against  any  contingency 
"  that  may  arise,  or  combination  that 
"  may  be  formed  against  it."  If  this 
country  had  been  attacked  with  the 
same  suddenness,  force,  and  sjull  with 
which  Austria  was  recently  attacked,  can 
we  believe,  with  any  confidence,  that  our 
fate  would  have  greatly  differed  from 
hers? 

NAVY   AND   ARMY. 

Our  first  line  of  defence  must,  of 
course,  be  our  Navy ;  our  next  line  of 
defence  must  be  our  Army.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  we  should  be  able 
successfully  to  defend  ourselves  unless 
we  have  a  regular  army  for  home  service 
of  greater  numbers  than  we  can  at 
present  muster.  If  we  localize  our 
Indian  army,  withdraw  troops  from  our 
colonies,  fairly  enter  into  competition 
with  other  trades,  and  make  it  worth 
while  for  a  man  to  enlist,  we  shall  be 
able  always  to  maintain  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  our  second  line  of 
home  defence.  If  this  country  were  in- 
vaded, the  troops  selected  for  the  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  duty  would  be  the 
elite  of  the  power  opposed  to  us  in 
modern  warfare.  The  first  shock  might 
be  the  last.  Therefore  we  must  have  a 
regular  army,  of  considerable  numbers, 
to  oppose  invaders,  to  lead  and  encourage 
our  home  forces,  to  be  the  backbone  of 
our  defensive  system. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  various 
branches  of  our  Home  Service,  but  the 
most  important  question  which  has  to  be 
determined  is,  who  are  to  compose  the 
force,  and  how  are  they  to  be  recruited  ? 
As  standing  armies  became  a  necessity, 
the  general  use  of  arms  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  became  uncom- 
mon. Men  paid  others  to  become  sol- 
diers, and  to  protect  their  country,  just 
as  we  pay  policemen  to  guard  our 
houses.  If,  however,  a  burglar  eludes 
the  policeman  and  enters  our  house 
we  must  tackle  him;  and,  if  an  in- 
vader lands  upon  our  shores,  we  must 
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ourselves  attack  him*  for  we  cannot 
pay  sufficient  soldiers  to  beat  him  off. 
'JQie  positive  duty  of  national  self- 
defence  must  never  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  abeyance.  If  this  be  so  (and  the 
fact  can  hardly  be  denied),  all  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  try  to  render  the  rule 
practicable  by  stating  how  it  should  be 
applied  in  the  present  day. 

There  are  some  who  suggest  that  every 
male  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age 
should  be  trained  as  a  soldier.  But  a  vast 
majority  of  men  feel  that  such  a  general 
arming  and  training  is  not  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  this  country,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  would 
have  the  right  of  demanding  so  great  a 
sacrifice  from  every  one  of  its  sons,  if  it 
were  judged  necessary. 

THE   MILITIA, 

Our  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  question  of  "  the 
formation  of  a  reserve ; "  they  did, 
however,  suggest,  "It  is  to  our  Militia 
that  we  must  look."  We  accept  that 
recommendation,  and  will  regard  our 
Militia  as  our  third  line  of  defence. 
We  must  learn  from  the  efficiency  of 
the  militia  regiments  which  were  em- 
bodied during  the  Crimean  War,  and 
we  must  train  our  Militia.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  in  six  months  no  mother 
can  recognise  her  loutish  ploughboy  son 
in  the  smart  soldier-like  fellow  who 
presents  himself  to  her.  Now  our  mi- 
litiamen, when  they  enlist,  are  not  more 
loutish  than  our  soldier  recruits;  if  it 
takes  half  a  year  to  put  a  good  polish 
upon  a  man  who  has  enlisted  for  the 
Army,  will  not  his  friend  who  has  en- 
listed in  the  Militia  take  a  polish  in  the 
same  time  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  train 
a  soldier  in  less  than  six  months. 

Every  militiaman,  upon  enlisting, 
must  be  straightway  drilled,  and  drilled 
for  six  months.  Every  county  should 
have  a  militia  head-quarters,  consisting 
of  a  barrack  large  enough  to  hold  more 
than  an  entire  regiment.  To  this  head- 
quarters every  militia  recruit  should  be 
sent  and  made  into  a,  soldier.  The  staff 
of  the  county  militia  regiments  should 
be  stationed  at  the  head-quarters.  We 


will  suppose  that  a  county  has  three 
militia  regiments;  one  lieut.-colonel  could 
always  be  on  duty  at  the  head-quarters, 
and  his  adjutant  would  be  on  duty  at 
the  same  time.  The  adjutants  not  on 
duty  could  act  as  recruiting  officers. 

Every  militiaman,  after  having  gone 
through  his  thorough  course  of  training, 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  de- 
fensive power  of  the  nation.  When  he 
was  once  so  trained,  an  annual  course  of 
drill  for  a  few  weeks,  as  at  present,  would 
suffice.  Or,  instead  of  calling  up  every 
regiment  every  year  for  one  month,  each 
regiment  might  be  embodied  every  third 
year  for  three  months.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  head-quarters,  the  recruiting 
staff,  and  training  of  the  men,  must  be 
borne  by  the  country.  There  was  some 
reason  in  retaining  county  expenditure 
so  long  as  a  man  was  liable  to  serve 
only  "  in  his  own  shire."  The  Militia  is 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  the  country  must  pay  for  its  defence. 
The  Volunteers  are  organized  upon  a 
county  basis,  but  the  entire  cost  that 
does  not  come  out  of  their  own  pockets 
is  supplied  by  Parliament.  If  a  county 
head-quarters  were  established  in  every 
county  (more  might  be  formed  in  large 
counties),  not  only  would  the  Militia 
recruits  be  trained  there,  but  the  Army 
recruits  might  there  be  drilled  until  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  sending  them 
to  their  regiment — which  should  be,  if 
possible,  the  county  line  regiment.  There, 
too,  should  all  Militia  and  Volunteer 
officers  be  taught  their  duty.  There  the 
Volunteer  corps  in  the  district  might  be 
brigaded  with  the  Militia. 

We  must  increase  the  Militia.  It 
should  be  three  or  four  times  its  present 
strength.  If  this  cannot  readily  be  ac- 
complished, we  have  a  remedy  at  hand. 
The  country  has  wisely  passed  a  law  by 
which  the  number  of  militiamen  can  be 
immediately  increased  merely  by  put- 
ting that  law  in  force.  There  has  always 
been  a  well-founded  dislike  to  the  Militia 
ballot.  The  chief  objection  has  been 
that  it  will  work  unfairly,  and  be  a 
grievous  hardship  to  those  drawn  by 
it.  Lord  Elcho,  however,  has  recently 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  no  longer 
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a  hardship  to  enforce  tlie  Militia  ballot, 
as  any  person  could  escape  the  ballot 
by  becoming  a  Volunteer,  and  attend- 
ing a  few  drills  in  each  year.  The  term 
of  service  for  the  Militia  should  corre- 
spond with  that  proposed  for  the  army 
— five  or  seven  years.  Militiamen 
volunteering  for  the  army  should  be 
allo-ved  to  count  for  service  every  day 
on  which  they  were  actually  under 
training.  Officers  commanding  Militia 
regi  nents  were  opposed  to  their  men  vo- 
lunteering for  the  Army :  they  complain 
that  they  lose  their  best  men,  and  that 
thei1  regiments  are  ruined.  Now  we 
musb  impress  upon  Militia  officers  that, 
how3ver  valuable  any  men  may  be  to 
the  country  as  militiamen,  the  same  men 
are  c  f  greater  value  when  they  have  been 
longsr  under  training,  and  have  become 
sold  ers.  Militia  officers  desire  as  keenly 
as  aiy  other  body  of  men  that  our  means 
of  defence  should  be  found  equal  to  any 
emergency  ;  and  they  must  acquiesce  in 
haviag  assigned  to  them  the  honourable 
post  of  trainers  of  soldiers.  They  will  do 
so  more  willingly  if  they  see  the  effect 
of  their  training  in  the  greater  efficiency 
of  their  county  line  regiment  to  which 
the  militiamen  would  naturally  be  sent. 

LOCAL    MILITIA. 

There  is  danger  in  proposing  a  mea- 
sure that  has  been  previously  rejected 
amidst  excitement  and  political  strife. 
Lord  John  Russell's  government  fell  in 
185S ,  because  he  wanted  "  a  local  militia," 
whil )  Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  have  a 
general  term,  "the  militia."  Doubtless, 
•we  aM  now  agree  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  right,  and  that  "the  militia"  as  at 
prese  nt  constituted  is  a  far  more  valuable 
force  than  "  a  local  militia,"  with  its 
limited  liability  to  serve,  would  have 
been.  Lord  John  Russell  had  a  right 
idea  in  his  mind;  his  mistake  was  in 
putting  his  right  idea  into  a  wrong 
place .  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  men  who 
could  serve  without  inconvenience  in  a 
local  militia,  never  leaving  their  county, 
and  '>nly  permanently  embodied  in  the 
event  of  a  threatened  invasion,  and  yet 
who  cannot  afford  to  give  the  time  or 


pay  the  expense  necessarily  connected 
with  volunteers.  We  should  re-intro- 
duce the  Local  Militia. 

The  Local  Militia  would  stand  between 
the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers,  and 
would  consist  of  such  men  as  volun- 
tarily came  forward  to  enrol  themselves 
in  it, — men  able  to  drill  early  in  the 
morning,  late  in  the  evening,  on  Satur- 
days and  other  holidays,  but  who,  being 
married  or  engaged  in  business  or 
labour,  would  be  unwilling  to  join  the 
Militia,  They  might  receive  a  small 
amount  of  pay,  have  their  uniform  and 
accoutrements  found  for  them,  and  be- 
put  to  no  expense  of  any  kind.  Their 
drill  could  be  carried  on  by  a  pensioner 
or  by  militia  or  volunteer  non-  commis- 
sioned officers  ;  they  could  be  drilled  in 
small  bodies  in  every  town  and  in  nearly 
every  village ;  and  on  a  certain  few  days 
in  the  year  the  local  militia  squads  could 
assemble  in  battalions  on  the  admirable 
plan  of  administrative  battalions.  Being 
an  effective  local  militiaman  should  ex- 
empt the  man  from  liability  to  serve 
in  the  Militia,  just  as  being  an  efficient 
volunteer  carries  the  same  privilege.. 

THE   VOLUNTEERS. 

Thus  we  should  have  as  our  Army  of 
Defence — 1,  the  Militia,  recruited  vo- 
luntarily as  far  as  could  be,  and  by  ballot 
when  recruits  were  not  forthcoming,  this 
ballot  being  applied  only  to  those  who 
did  not  make  themselves  efficients  in 
2,  the  Yeomanry,  which  would  remain  as 
at  present ;  3,  the  Local  Militia,  the 
plan  of  which  is  briefly  outlined  above  ; 
or,  4,  the  Volunteers.  So  little  is  written 
or  spoken  about  the  real  organization  of 
our  Volunteers  that  we  purpose  devo- 
ting the  remainder  of  this  paper  to 
details  connected  with  Volunteering. 

The  present  movement  dates  from 
1859.  The  numbers  have  increased 
every  year.  And  the  united  testimony 
of  all  inspectors  is  that  the  force  has, 
year  by  year,  advanced  in  general  effi- 
ciency, in  discipline,  in  drill,  and  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  The  force  is  on  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  country ;  but  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  made  capable 
of  being  used  in  war. 
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In  1744,  a  general  officer,  writing 
of  an  army  about  to  take  the  field, 
says,  "  The  general  officer  will  strictly 
"  review  the  corps,  and  see  that  they 
"  are  perfectly  conipleat  both  in  the 
"  number  and  quality  of  their  men ; 
"  that  the  officers  are  perfect  and  atten- 
"  tive  to  their  duty ;  that  both  be 
"  thoroughly  well  appointed,  as  well  in 
"  their  cloaths  and  accoutrements  as  in 
"  camp  necessaries  of  every  kind." 
Again  : — "  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
"  that  both  men  and  officers  are  perfect 
"  in  all  parts  of  their  common  exercises 
"  (parade  movements).  I  will  add  these 
"  particulars — viz.,  that  the  men  be 
u  practised  to  pitching  their  tent, 
"  making  fascines  and  gabions*,  and  that 
"  the  whole  be  formed  into  messes,  and 
"  be  practised  in  boiling  the  pot." 
Again  : — "  These  several  little  offices 
"  here  heaped  together  should  be  prac- 
"  tised  to  some  time  before,  that  they 
"  may  not  be  quite  new  to  them."  No 
one  can  deny  that  these  remarks  are 
pertinent ;  no  men  can  be  fit  to  take  the 
field  if  they  cannot  perform  "these 
several  little  offices."  Let  us,  then, 
apply  the  sensible  old  soldier's  remarks 
to  the  Volunteers. 

1.  We  may  rest  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  our  men ;  and,  if  we  enforce 
the  Militia  ballot,  we  shall  have  numbers 
sufficient  too. 

2.  It    is    not    possible    that    "  the 
officers  should  be  perfect  in  their  duties," 
though  as  a  rule  they  are  "  attentive  " 
to  them.     Our  Volunteer  officers  have 
been  flattered  and  abused ;  they  have 
been  told  that  "it  is  quite  wonderful 
"  that  they  have  attained  so  excellent  a 
"  knowledge  of  their  duty ; "  and  they 
have  been  told  that  "  they  are  the  weak 
part  of  the  system."     It  takes  an  ensign, 
on  joining  the  army,  about  three  months, 
drilling  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to 
learn  enough  of  his  drill  to  get  passed 
by  a  field-officer.     He   afterwards  has 
constant  opportunities   of  keeping   up 
that    which    he     has    been    supposed 
thoroughly  to  learn ;  and  yet  it  is  noto- 
rious that  every  regiment  in  the  service 
has   some   indifferent   drills   in  it.     A 
Volunteer  officer  has  no  real  tuition  in 


his  work,  and  has  perhaps  a  dozen  oppor- 
tunities in  a  year   of  keeping  up  that 
which  he  has  never  thoroughly  acquired. 
The  training  of  Volunteer  officers    is 
without  system,  differing  in  every  regi- 
ment; and  few  pick  up  more  drill  than  is 
necessary  to  carry  them  through  an  ordi- 
nary parade  without  marked  blunders. 
It  is  to  their  credit  that  they  know  as 
much  as  they  do.     It  is  ridiculous  to 
tell  the  officers,  as  a  body,  that  they  are 
good  drills  ;  they  know  better.     But  it 
is  unfair  and  untrue  to  say  that  they  are 
a  source  of  weakness  to  the  force.     They 
bear  a  large  share  of  the  expense  ;  they 
can  hold  their  own  in  shooting ;  they 
set  a  good  example  in  their  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  at  parade  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  a  source  of  strength  to  their 
service  and  a  main  guarantee  of  its  per- 
manence.    There  is  a  perpetual  conflict 
on  the  subject  of  drill  between  an  adju- 
tant and  the  officers  of  his  battalion. 
The  adjutant,  knowing  how  seldom  he  can 
set  the  men  together,  wants  to  have  as 
many  instruction  drills  as    the    com- 
manding-officer will  allow.     The  officers, 
realizing  their  own  ignorance  of  drill, 
and    rightly   ascribing   it   to   the    few 
chances  they  have  of  drilling,  urge  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  "  practise  on 
the  men,"  and  claim  the  right  to  learn 
the  duties   they  have  undertaken   to 
perform.     The  men  would  rather  stay 
away  from  parade  than  be  "practised 
upon."     The  entire  fault  is  the  want  of 
system.     The  officers  must  be  trained. 
Let    them    be     sent     to    the    Militia 
head-quarters,  and  taught  their  drill  as 
if  in  the  Army  or  Militia.    Let  no  officer 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  commission  who 
has  not  been  "  passed  as  trained  "  within 
one  year  of -the  date  of  his  being  gazetted. 
The  officers  would  then  be  as  efficient  as 
their  adjutant ;  the  men  would  gain  con- 
fidence in  those,  who  will  have  to  lead 
them,  which  confidence  must  be  entirely 
withheld  so  long  as  the  officers  remain 
untaught.       If  the   county  head-quar- 
ters are  not  established  at  once,  then 
establish    "schools   of   drill"    on    the 
model  of  "  schools  of  musketry."     For 
this  is,  at  any  rate,  certain — the  officers 
must  be  trained. 
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3.  The  general's  next  point  is,  "  that 
"  both  officers  and  men  be  thoroughly 
"  veil  appointed,  as  well  in  their  cloaths 
"and  accoutrements  as  in  camp  ne- 
"  cessaries  of  every  kind."  Colonel 
M'.Murdo,  who  did  his  work  as  the  first 
and  organizing  Inspector-general  with 
unrivalled  tact,  skill,  and  success,  when 
examined  "before  the  Volunteer  Com- 
missioners in  1861, said,  "The  accoutre- 
"  nients  are  very  generally  defective,  and 
"  oaght  to  he  changed  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  I  have  scarcely  seen  one  corps  that  has 
"  got  accoutrements  fit  to  carry  ammu- 
"  nition  in  the  field.  They  will  also 
"  re-quire  great  coats,  knapsacks,  -  and 
"  blankets."  Since  these  words  were 
spoken,  the  accoutrements  have  been 
more  worn,  and  in  no  respect  has  any 
improvement  been  made.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  breech-loading  rifles,  with 
ammunition  carrying  its  own  ignition, 
will  necessitate  a  change  of  accoutre- 
ments for  the  Army.  When  this  change 
has  been  determined,  the  new  accoutre- 
rnerts  should  be  issued  to  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  chance  will  be  taken  to  abolish 
pipeclay.  The  Volunteer  accoutrements, 
though  in  themselves  bad,  are  many  of 
them  made  of  pig-skin,  which  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Great-coats  should  be 
issued  free  of  charge  to  Volunteers. 
"  Prepared  for  any  contingency  !  "  Why, 
not  a  single  brigade  of  Volunteers  could 
be  formed  in  which  every  man  had  a 
grea^-coat.  It  would  take  months  to 
supply  500,000  great-coats.  It  is  im- 
possible that  Volunteers  should  take  the 
field  when  they  have  neither  great-coats 
to  wear,  pouches  in  which  to  carry  their 
ammunition,  nor  blankets  to  lie  down 
upor,  and  when  neither  commissariat 
nor  medical  staff  exist.  Knapsacks 
may  not  be  necessary ;  but  a  small 
convenient  waterproof  havresack  is  re- 
quired. As  to  "  camp  necessaries,"  the 
Volunteers  have  none,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  any  experience  of  camp 
life.  But  few  can  pitch  a  tent;  still 
fewer  can  dig,  or  entrench  themselves ; 
and  the  Victoria  Eifles  alone  "  have 
"  formed  themselves  into  messes,  and 
"  practised  in  boiling  the  pot." 

j$b.  88. — VOL.  xv. 


The  Volunteer  service  requires  a 
thorough  and  complete  revision.  Those 
who  know  most  of  its  administration 
know  most  about  its  deficiencies.  The 
authorities  have,  perhaps,  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  allowing  the  move- 
ment to  develop  itself.  But,  now  that 
it  numbers  200,000  men,  something 
must  be  done.  The  time  has  surely 
arrived  for  re- organization,  reconstruc- 
tion— reformation,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Were  an  invader  to  land,  not  one  quarter 
of  the  true  value  of  the  Volunteer  force 
would  be  realized ;  for  it  is  "  without 
system,  without  organization,"  and,  being 
so,  would  be  cumbersome  and  difficult 
to  work. 

It  was,  at  one  time,  wise  to  say,  "  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  establish  any 
arbitrary  rules  ;  I  think  it  would  tend 
to  damage  the  service."  But  now  we 
require  stricter  discipline  ;  and,  even  if 
a  few  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  little 
more  conformity  to  rule,  a  little  more 
attention  to  duty,  they  cannot  resign 
without  rendering  themselves  liable  to 
the  Militia  ballot.  The  Militia  ballot 
is  the  keystone  of  any  well-organized 
system  of  defence;  let  us  enforce  it 
without  delay,  allowing  no  substitutes, 
except  clergymen,  doctors,  those  phy- 
sically unable  to  serve,  and  efficient 
Volunteers,  Yeomanry,  and  Local  Mili- 
tia-men. 

At  present  there  is  no  connexion 
between  the  Army  and  the  Volunteers. 
The  general  commanding  a  district  is 
directed  to  "  obtain  accurate  information 
of  all  military  bodies "  in  his  district, 
with  "  the  nature  and  terms  of  their  ser- 
vices." And  yet  the  Militia,  Yeomanry, 
and  Volunteers  are  not  under  his  orders 
at  all ;  they  are  directly  under  the  War- 
office.  These  forces,  however,  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  the  armed 
men  in  every  district.  Let,  then,  the 
inspector-general,  with  a  sufficient  staff, 
be  retained  for  the  administration  of  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers ;  for  mere  details 
of  drill  and  inspection  let  the  general 
commanding  the  district  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

The  Militia,  Yeomanry,  Artillery  and 
Engineer  Volunteers  are  inspected  by 
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military  men  who  are  specially  appointed 
to  perform  the  duty  of  inspecting  some 
particular  corps  ;  why  should  our  Bine 
Volunteers  not  be  inspected  in  a  similar 
manner  ?  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
retain  the  assistant  inspectors  of  Volun- 
teers, let  them  be  attached  to  the  general 
commanding  their  district,  and  let  them 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
administration,  but  only  with  the  drill 
and  inspection  both  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers  in  the  district  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Why  should  not  Militia 
and  Volunteers  be  inspected  in  brigades  1 
If  this  were  done,  we  should  get  rid  of 
the  folly  of  sending  a  field-officer  to  see 
thirty  or  forty  men  go  through  their 
drill. 

"  A  war  in  England  would  be  carried 
on  principally  on  railways."  Saying 
and  believing  this,  Colonel  M'Murdo 
organized  a  Volunteer  Transport  Corps, 
consisting  of  civil  engineers  and  railway 
traffic  managers.  This  corps  may  be 
made  most  useful.  In  the  case  of  war 
the  Quartermaster -general  would  be 
responsible  for  "  the  quartering,  encamp- 
"  ing,  embarking,  disembarking,  and 
"  moving  the  troops."  And  yet  this 
high  official  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  this  Volunteer  transport  corps. 
The  Inspector-general  organizes  the  re- 
views, and  employs  a  few  of  the  trans- 
port corps  to  assist  him  in  making  the 
'necessary  traffic  arrangements,  as  far  as 
the  railway  authorities  will  allow  him. 
In  war  the  Inspector-general  would 
have  an  immense  responsibility  thrown 
apon  him,  but  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  "  the  moving  of 
the.  troops."  Surely,  then,  all  move- 
ments of  troops,  all  railway  arrange- 
ments for  Volunteer  reviews,  should  be 
made  by  the  man  who  would  have  to  do 
it  when  invasion  took  place,  availing 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  Volun- 
teer engineer  and  railway  transport 
corps,  which,  by  the  bye,  consists  only 
of  lieutenant-colonels.  At  present  the 
Quartermaster-general  is  losing  the  only 
opportunity  ever  presented  to  him  of 
moving  large  bodies  by  train,  and  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  those  who 
•would  act  under  his  orders. 


It  would  be  a  grand  sight  to  see 
100,000  or  150,000  regular  troops, 
Militia  and  Volunteers,  reviewed  011 
Cannock  Chase  (or  anywhere)  during 
this  summer  —  the  railways  necessary 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government ;  the  Quartermaster-gene- 
ral moving  the  whole  of  the  troops  ;  the 
Adjutant-general  forming  the  parade; 
the  Commander-in-chief  directing  the 
whole  affair.  This  would  be  not  only 
an  imposing  sight,  but  would  be  most 
useful  in  showing  how  many  men  could 
be  concentrated,  and  in  what  time, 
on  a  given  spot.  This  should  be  re- 
peated annually,  and  at  different  places. 
If  this  is  thought  impracticable,  then 
what  shall  we  do  should  we  ever  be 
invaded  ?  It  will  be  necessary  then, 
and  will  be  all  the  harder,  not  the 
easier,  when  it  is  done  to  meet  an  enemy, 
instead  of  to  gain  experience.  Let  us 
remember  the  Prussian  reviews. 

The  force  consists  of  corps  and  batta- 
lions. No  large  organization  has  ever 
been  attempted.  Surely  the  Volunteers 
should  be  formed  into  brigades,  and 
drilled  in  brigades.  The  most  instruc- 
tive parades  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  force  was  raised,  were  the  brigade- 
drills  organized  by  Colonel  M'Murdo 
three  years  ago.  On  field-days  the 
brigadiers  consist  of  officers  taken  away 
from  the  regiments  which  they  are 
wanted  to  command ;  they  have  far 
too  few  opportunities  of  commanding 
their  regiments ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  very  few  of  them  are  efficient 
as  brigadiers,  while  their  regiment  suf- 
fers from  being  drilled  by  an  unpractised 
commander.  From  brigades  appoint 
brigadiers  (for  purposes  of  drill);  sanction 
additional  field-officers  to  the  regiments 
from  which  the  brigadiers  are  taken ; 
and  this  great  evil  will  be  turned  into 
an  unmixed  benefit. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  training  Volun- 
teers is  that  the  drills  are  never  continu- 
ous. Perhaps  a  man  may  attend  two 
drills,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  in  February, 
two  more  in  May,  and  two  more  in  No- 
vember. It  is  impossible  that  such  a  man 
can  be  well  drilled.  This  would  be 
obviated  if  camps  were  encouraged — an 
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all  3  wance  being  made  for  every  man  who 
parsed  a  week  in  each,  year  in  camp, 
provided  that  he  was  drilled  not  less 
than  three  hours  on  each  day  of  the 
we  3k,  Sunday  excepted. 

'Many  Volunteers  are  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  capitation-grant.  It  will 
certainly  be  far  better  that  any  additional 
expenditure  for  Volunteers  should  be 
given  in  necessaries  and  not  in  money. 
Th3  artillery  and  engineers  require  ad- 
dit  .onal  assistance ;  which  should  wil- 
lingly be  granted,  for  the  value  of  these 
forces  is  very  great.  They  should  have 
issued  to  them,  apart  from  any  special 
grant,  in  common  with  all  Volunteers, 
ha\  resacks,  accoutrements,  great-coats, 
blankets,  and  camp  allowance.  Quarter- 
masters should  be  appointed,  and  be 
hell  responsible  for  all  stores,  which 
would  remain  the  property  of  the  Go- 
vernment. This  would  provide  for  many 
deserving  non-commissioned  officers.  No 
further  direct  capitation-grant  should  be 
sanctioned.  We  must  not  encourage 
men  to  become  Volunteers  who  ought, 
froia  their  circumstances,  to  belong  either 
to  the  Local  Militia,  or  to  the  Militia. 
Volunteers  should  consist  of  those  who 
can  provide  their  own  uniforms,  pay  a 
small  annual  subscription,  and  bear  the 
othor  moderate  expenses  incidental  to 
volunteering.  The  Local  Militia  should 
consist  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
bear  these  expenses  ;  while  the  Militia 
will  consist,  voluntarily,  of  those  who 
hav  3  few  ties,  and  cannot  quite  make  up 
thei  r  minds  to  become  soldiers,  and,  com- 
puL<  orily,  of  those  who  can,  as  well  as 
of  tl  Lose  who  prefer  to  take  their  chance 
of  the  ballot,  rather  than  voluntarily 
serv  3  in  either  of  the  older  branches  of 
the  home  service. 

The  Volunteers  are  not  sufficiently 
trail  ied.  In  order  to  become  an  efficient, 
a  man  is  required  to  attend  three  com- 
panv  and  six  battalion  drills ;  in  the 
coui'ty  these  numbers  are  reversed. 
This  distinction  between  company  and 
battalion-drills  should  be  given  up.  A 
man  may  attend  twenty  company  drills, 
and  be  the  best-drilled  man  in  the  regi- 
mens, or  two  company  and  eighteen 
"battcdion  drills,  and  be  most  effective; 


and  yet  he  is  returned  as  "non-efficient." 
In  addition  to  these  drills  he  is  required 
to  fire  sixty  rounds,  to  obtain  for  his 
corps  the  musketry-grant  of  10s.  a  year. 
This  is  shooting  sufficient;  for  those  who 
like  it  fire  a  great  deal  more,  and  sixty 
rounds  a  year  teaches  a  man  something 
about  shooting.  But  nine  drills,  scatr 
tered  over  the  whole  year,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  a  man  effective,  even  if 
he  has  been  made  so  by  thirty  recruit- 
drills.  When  this  number  was  fixed 
upon,  it  was  felt  that  Volunteers  would 
attend  nine  drills,  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  compulsory  drills  would  be 
objected  to.  The  standard  of  efficiency 
aimed  at  was,  and  is,  too  low.  We 
fixed  the  number  of  drills  as  high  as  we 
dared.  We  then  rode  our  force  with  a 
snaffle;  but,  in  the  Militia  ballot,  we 
have  introduced  a  curb,  which  will 
enable  us  to  demand  what  is  necessary, 
and  more  we  do  not  wish  for.  Our 
regiments  get  through  a  parade  very 
respectably,  and  are  not  detected  in  many 
blunders  on  a  field-day,  and  march  past 
well.  They  know  nothing  of  picquet, 
guard,  camp  duties ;  and,  if  any  regi- 
ments possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  light- 
drill,  we  must  remember  that  even  this 
is  limited  to  those  who  choose  to  attend 
parade.  In  strict  truth,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  fixed  number  of  drills  is 
sufficient  in  which  to  train  any  conside- 
rable number  of  men.  In  the  Army  a 
man  is  passed  into  the  ranks  when  he  is 
fit.  This  principle  might  well  be  adop- 
ted with  recruits ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  upon  any  standard,  except  that  of 
numbers  of  attendances,  that  will  gene- 
rally apply.  Nine  drills  are  clearly  in- 
sufficient ;  twenty  might  suffice.  And,  if 
twenty  drills  are  considered  necessary, 
what  do  we  demand  ?  Merely  that,  if  a 
man  wishes  to  escape  his  liability  to  the 
Militia  ballot,  he  must  pay  about  eighty 
hours  to  his  country  for  the  exemption. 
Any  parade  of  more  than  three  hours 
under  arms  might  be  reckoned  as  two 
attendances.  Firing  should  be  compul- 
sory. No  man  can  be  returned  as 
efficient  who  is  not  present,  or  who  has 
not  leave  for  the  day  of  inspection. 
Many  a  good  man  is  thrown  out  by  this- 
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strict  rule.  It  is  well  that  every  man 
should  be  seen  by  a  Government  official 
once  in  every  year.  This  rule  might 
with  advantage  be  extended,  by  render- 
ing it  necessary  that  a  man  "  should 
"  attend  at  the  annual  inspection,  or  at 
"  any  authorized  field-day  during  the 
"  year." 

Every  Volunteer  who  has  been  re- 
turned as  "  efficient  "  for  seven  consecu- 
tive years  might  be  exempt  from  all 
further  service  of  every  kind  except  in 
the  case  of  actual  invasion,  upon  his 
communicating  his  address  once  a  year 
to  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment  in  which 
he  served.  This  would  be  a  fair  return 
for  fair  service. 

The  number  of  Volunteers  should 
not  be  restricted;  but  the  number  of 
battalions  allowed  in  every  county  should 
be  limited.  London,  Lanarkshire,  and 
Liverpool,  have  far  too  many  regiments. 
The  most  efficient  regiments  are  to  be 
found  in  provincial  towns,  such  as  Not- 
tingham and  Bristol,  which  have  each  but 
one  regiment  of  rifles.  Edinburgh,  too, 
with  its  splendid  regiment  of  twenty-two 
companies,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  limitation.  When  we 
regard  the  present  force  as  likely  to  ex- 
pand into  twice  its  present  strength  in 
the  event  of  war,  we  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  training  all  those  who,  in  such 
a  case,  would  become  officers.  All  non- 
commissioned officers  should  be  trained 
in  the  duties  of  officers  at  the  county 
head-quarters.  In  peace,  money  has 
had  something  to  do  with  our  election 
of  officers  ;  whether  it  is  possible  to 
alter  this  may  be  open  to  question,  but 
in  war  efficiency  alone  should  guide  pro- 
motion. 

Promotion  must  never  be  by  senio- 
rity. This  was  one  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  Bengal  army,  and  is  sufficient  to 
ruin  any  army.  Erom  the  nature  of  the 
constitution  of  the  force,  adjutants  hold  a 
responsible  office,  and  one  of  immense 
influence.  Their  power  would  be  cur- 
tailed if  the  officers  knew  their  duty. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  However  good 
an  adjutant  may  be,  an  "  adjutant's 
regiment"  must  be  a  mistake.  Few 
things  bother  an  adjutant,  who  is  trying 


to  do  his  duty,  more  than  to  find  the 
work  of  the  officers  thrown  on  him ; 
not  merely  the  drilling  of  the  regiment, 
but  the  interior  economy,  the  work  of 
committees,  and  the  charge  of  the  shoot- 
ing. Let  the  adjutant  retain  his  honour- 
able position  as  the  only  officer  of  the 
regiment  who  holds  the  Queen's  com- 
mission ;  but  keep  him  to  his  proper 
duties,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  give 
him  greater  power,  or  higher  rank. 

Lord  Elcho — one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Volunteers,  who  has  de- 
voted himself  to  their  interests,  and  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  has  worked 
hard  on  their  behalf ;  than  whom  no  one 
better  appreciates  the  value  of  the  force ; 
than  whom  no  one  has  done  more  to 
render  the  force  permanent — once  said, 
"  Only  get  a  man  to  the  butts,  and  get 
"  him  to  take  an  interest  in  shooting, 
"  and  you  have  secured  him  as  a  Volun- 
"  teer."  This  is  true.  Shooting  has 
kept  the  force  together.  Company, 
regimental,  and  county  prize-meetings 
have  fostered  the  natural  love  of  shoot- 
ing which  exists  in  almost  every  Briton 
— from  the  nobleman  to  the  poacher. 
This  intense  interest  has  culminated  in 
the  successful  meetings  of  the  National 
Eifle  Association — much  of  the  success 
of  which  is  due  to  Earl  Spencer  and 
Lord  Elcho.  Year  by  year  the  prize- list 
has  increased,  the  number  of  competitors 
multiplied,  and  the  interest  deepened. 
Now  what  shooting  is  to  some  men  ath- 
letic sports  and  gymnastic  exercises  are 
to  others.  This  was  realized  by  the 
Council  of  the  National  Eifle  Associa- 
tion, and  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce athletic  sports  into  their  annual 
programme ;  but  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable. Many  regiments  of  Volunteers 
have  games  and  gymnasia.  Yet  another 
interest  would  be  added  to  that  of 
volunteering  if  a  Volunteer  Athletic 
Association  were  organized,  on  a  footing 
similar  to  that  of  the  Eifle  Association. 
A  "  representative  meeting,"  limited  to 
efficient  Volunteers,  late  in  the  spring, 
or  early  in  the  summer,  would  be  sure 
to  succeed. 

The  dress  of  the  Volunteers  should  be 
looked  to.     Some  Volunteer  regiments 
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ai3  comfortably  and  fairly  dressed.  The 
nearer  the  Volunteer  uniform  approaches 
the  dress  of  the  same  men  when  they 
shoot,  or  fish,  or  travel,  the  better  will 
it  be.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to 
appearance,  comfort,  usefulness,  and 
cost.  The  one  thing  to  be  avoided  is 
the  fancy  pattern.  Some  few  counties 
have  adopted  a  county  uniform ;  but 
in  others  are  to  be  found  every  variety 
of  material,  cut,  and  colour.  It  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  fix  upon  any  one 
uniform,  but  not  impossible.  Let  a 
Volunteer  committee  be  formed  to 
decide  upon  the  subject,  but  let 
nothing  be  determined  in  a  hurry,  and 
let  a  trial  be  made  of  the  proposed 
uniform  before  its  adoption  is  directed. 
The  colour  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  matter.  Eed  is  our  national 
colour ;  black  (invisible  green)  is  worn 
by  our  rifle  regiments ;  grey  wears 
well,  costs  little,  cleans  easily,  and 
would  form  an  excellent  and  distinctive 
uniform  for  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
service. 

A  central  arsenal  with  workshops 
should  be  established  ;  and  the  use  of 
tho  spade  should  be  taught  to  every 
Soldier,  Militiaman,  and  Volunteer. 
Earthworks  should  be  formed,  behind 
wliich,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  our  army 
might  be  reformed;  otherwise  a  check 
might  easily  become  a  rout,  and  the 
fate  of  the  country  staked  upon  one 
battle,  with  nine-tenths  of  our  men 
unaccustomed  to  warfare,  and,  at  the 
be  st,  but  partially  trained. 

RECAPITULATION. 

En  a  very  few  weeks  Parliament — 
following  France,  Eussia,  Italy,  Austria, 
Ba  varia,  and  Portugal — will  be  anxiously 
discussing  army-reform.  Prussia  alone 
of  the  first-class  Powers  of  Europe 
is  happily  contented  with  her  present 
organization  both  for  attack  and  defence. 
The  great  problem  that  we  have  to 
solve  is  that  of  "home  defence."  Let 
us  wisely  examine  ourselves,  and  let  us 
prudently  reform  wherever  we  find  it 
necessary.  Let  us  not  shrink  from 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  War- 
oft  ;ce  and  Horse  Guards,  any  more  than 


into  the  position  of  the  humblest  sub- 
ordinate under  their  orders.  Let  no 
false  delicacy  restrain  us ;  let  us  search 
closely,  giving  up  all  that  we  find  bad, 
and  improving  all  that  we  find  capable 
of  improvement. 

It  is  suggested  that  we  should  look 
well  to  our  ISTavy  ;  improve  our  Army ; 
enforce  the  Militia  ballot,  and  thoroughly 
train  our  Militia  at  county  head-quar- 
ters ;  re-introduce  the  Local  Militia,  and 
entirely  re-organize  our  Volunteers. 
We  seem  to  rest  so  satisfied  with  the 
mere  fact  that  our  Volunteer  service 
exists  that  much  of  this  paper  has 
been  devoted  to  details  of  our  Volun- 
teer organization  of  which  the  public 
knows  little.  These  points  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  We  should  in- 
struct our  officers;  train,  dress,  and 
accoutre  our  men,  placing  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  drill  upon  the  generals 
commanding  districts,  with  assistant- 
inspectors  attached  to  their  staff;  we 
should  utilize  the  Transport  Corps, 
placing  all  movements  of  troops  under 
the  charge  of  the  Quartermaster-general 
of  the  Army ;  we  should  establish  an 
efficient  commissariat  and  medical  staff; 
we  should  organize  large  annual  re- 
views in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  we  should  form  our  battalions 
into  brigades,  and  limit  the  num- 
ber of  battalions ;  we  should  encourage 
camps,  increase  the  number  of  drills, 
and  make  them  more  continuous ;  we 
should  issue  stores  to  Volunteers,  and  ap- 
point quartermasters  to  look  after  them 
— by  this  means  increasing  the  money 
expended  on  Volunteers,  but  resisting 
any  increase  in  the  capitation  grant; 
we  must  take  care  that  the  Local  Militia 
and  Volunteers  are  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  one  another  in  their  recruit- 
ing ;  we  should  give  our  men  more 
than  one  opportunity  in  each  year  of 
being  inspected ;  we  should  abolish 
the  official  distinction  of  company  and 
battalion  drills  with  reference  to  effi- 
ciency ;  we  should  render  firing  com- 
pulsory; we  should  sanction  a  Volunteer 
reserve ;  we  should  train  our  non-com- 
missioned officers  with  a  view  to  their 
being  prepared  to  fill  more  responsible 
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positions  if  necessary;  we  should  pro-  blish  a  central  arsenal.     If  we  attend 

mote  by  merit ;  we  should  rather  check,  to  these  things,  if  we   reform   wisely, 

than  increase,  the  power  of  adjutants ;  carefully,    and     effectively,    we     shall 

we    should    in    every    way    encourage  render  peace   possible,  and   strengthen 

shooting  and  athletic  sports ;  we  should  the    moral   power   of   our    great    free 

encourage  the  use  of  the  spade,  and  esta-  land. 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 


BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY,  AUTHOR  OF  "  RAVENSHOE,   "THE  HILLYARS  AND  THE 

BURTONS,"  ETC. 


CHAPTEK  XXXII. 

THE  PRINCESS  DEPARTS  .SOUTHWARD. 

SILCOTE,  in  the  astonishment  produced 
by  meeting  with  Algernon  so  suddenly, 
and  by  finding  his  own  daughter-in-law 
in  that  remarkable  woman  who  had  been 
living  so  long  close  to  his  park-gates, 
rode  back  to  Silcotes  from  St.  Mary's  in 
a  state  of  extreme  confusion.  His  con- 
fusion lasted  through  the  night,  which 
he  spent  in  walking  up  and  down  the 
hall ;  and  as  night  grew  into  morning 
the  confusion  remained,  and  had  super- 
added  to  it  an  ever-growing  terror. 

He  had  told  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  the 
truth.  "  The  memory  of  it  was  dying 
out  until  to-night  I  saw  her  son,  and 
knew  that  I  loved  her  better  than  ever, 
so  now,  instead  of  oblivion,  there  comes 
a  new-born  remorse." 

This  was  all  true.  It  was  easily 
hinted  at  to  Algernon  in  the  sudden 
shock  of  their  accidental  and  awkward 
meeting  •  it  was  easily  spoken  of  in  his 
tragical  passionate  talk  with  his  newly- 
found  daughter-in-law.  The  talk  about 
it  was  easy ;  but  the  plain,  hard  result, 
now  that  he  was  alone  in  the  solitary 
house,  was  terrible,  and  the  terror  grew 
as  he  paced  up  and  down. 

If  he  had  been  abused ;  if  his  evil 
suspicious  temper  had,  after  all,  killed 
the  gentlest,  kindest  woman  who  ever 
lived ;  if  all  those  sweet  little  arts  of 
hers  which  she  had  used  upon  him,  to 
bring  him  back  to  her,  had  not  been  the 


wiles  of  a  would-be  murderess,  but  the 
gentle  trusting  arts  of  a  tender  wife, 
only  wondering  at  the  cause  of  his 
estrangement ; — what  room  was  there 
left  for  him  on  earth,  or  elsewhere  ?  Once 
or  twice  on  the  previous  day  he  had  felt 
a  kind  of  new  joy  at  the  hope  that  his 
first  wife's  innocence  might  be  proved  : 
now,  when  his  daughter-in-law  had  said 
out  roundly,  and  even  furiously,  that  she 
believed  him  mistaken,  he  began  to  see 
the  frightful  consequences  to  himself  if 
his  dead  wife's  character  were  ever 
cleared  up.  There  was  no  place  for 
him  anywhere.  Those  gentle,  wonder- 
ing, inquiring  eyes  of  his  murdered 
wife  would  haunt  him  to  the  grave,  and 
beyond  it. 

His  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Thomas, 
Arthur,  and  Evelyn,  had  been  always  a 
mere '  cipher  to  him.  They  had  never 
cared  much  for  one  another.  Silcote 
was  not  a  man  who  could  love  twice, 
and  she  was  a  woman  who  was  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  loving  once.  She 
had  borne  him  children,  and,  having 
done  that,  had  died  :  and  the  bill  for 
her  monument  was  187£.  105.  Sd. — pro- 
bably the  most  noticeable  fact  in  her 
history.  A  fat,  foolish  woman,  not  even 
gifted  with  a  temper ;  whom  even  her 
own  children  vilipended.  She  thought 
once,  and  thought  always,  that  she  had 
done  a  fine  thing  in  marrying  Silcote  ;. 
and  indeed  he  was  very  kind  to  her. 
Requiescat.  Her  existence  had  been 
calmly  lymphatic,  and  her  memory 
always  dim :  the  sort  of  woman  who 
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required  a  very  expressive  tombstone  to 
keep  her  within  human  memory  at  all. 
Now  to  the  villagers  she  existed  no 
longer,  except  through  her  tombstone. 
She  was  to  them  represented  by  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  granite. 
They  had  seldom  seen  her.  She  had 
been  nothing  to  them,  but  they  were 
proud  of  her,  because  her  tomb  was  one 
of  the  few  sights  of  the  place.  She 
hr  d  been  little  more  to  Silcote  himself 
at  any  time,  and  now  such  memory  as 
he  had  of  her  was  lost  and  obscured  in 
the  memory  of  his  first  wife. 

"Have  you  got  that  letter1?"  the 
woman  had  asked.  And  he  had  an- 
swered that  it  was  in  a  box  in  his  bed- 
room, and  that  a  devil  came  and  danced 
on  it  every  night.  He  had  not  looked 
into  that  box  for  years,  and  it  was 
upstairs  in  his  bedroom  even  now.  There 
were  many  letters  in  that  box,  the  letter 
among  others.  At  one  time  he  nearly 
gained  courage  to  go  to  his  room  and 
burn  the  box,  but  his  courage  failed. 
The  little  devil  which  always  danced  on 
that  box  in  the  dark  waking  hours  of 
th'j  night  would  be  dancing  now,  fiercely 
an!  triumphantly. 

He  wanted  to  believe  her  innocence, 
and  he  wanted  to  believe  her  guilt.  If 
she  was  guilty,  all  the  beautiful  old 
recollections  of  the  wife  as  she  was,  at 
leest  at  one  time,  were  the  delusions  of 
an  exceptionally-wicked  devil.  If  she 
was  innocent,  he  was  himself  a  devil  for 
wl  om  there  was  no  ascertained  place. 
Action  and  reaction,  tearing  the  miser- 
able man's  soul  to  pieces,  went  on 
thvough  the  night :  at  one  time  he 
determined  to  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  prove  her  guilty,  at  another  time  an 
olc  long- forgotten  spring  of  tenderness 
would  gush  up  and  mount  to  his  heart, 
bu:  never  to  his  eyes.  Hysterical  tears, 
which  sometimes  give  relief,  were  im- 
possible to  a  man  of  his  iron  constitu- 
tion ;  prayer,  from  long  desuetude,  had 
become  impossible  also. 

Those  who  could  have  helped  «him 
were  far  away.  His  beloved  Arthur, 
prig  and  doctrinaire,  as  he  called  him, 
was  a  sensible  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
could  have  done  something  for  him. 


Algy,  whom  he  considered  as  half  a 
Romanist,  could  have  helped  him  too. 
Betts — why  Betts  would  have  been  ranch 
better  than  nobody ;  Betts,  with  his 
realism,  would  have  torn  this  ghastly 
web  of  soul-excruciating  self-examination 
to  pieces  in  a  moment,  and  they  could 
have  had  up  a  magnum  of  the  Chateau 
Margaux,  and  finished  with  a  s&luiuitur 
risu  tabulae.  Even  that  strange  grey 
wroman,  his  daughter-in-law,  who  had 
said  such  bitter  fierce  words  to  him  that 
night, — she  would  have  been  better 
than  utter  isolation.  Her  sharp  caustic 
bitter  words  had  not  stung  deeply  at 
first,  but  the  burn  was  beginning  to 
tingle  now;  and  in  his  present  mood 
he  hated  her,  because  he  feared  she  was 
right.  Yet  he  would  sooner  have 
fought  her  point  by  point  than  be  left 
to  madden  his  soul  alone  in  the  dark 
hall,  amidst  all  his  accumulated  luxury. 

Then  the  horrid  wheel  of  thought 
went  round  again.  Where  was  she, 
innocent  or  guilty  1  Could  the  soul  be 
mortal  1  If  immortal,  was  there  any 
possibility  of  a  meeting  1  and  so  on. 
At  one  time  dreading  to  meet  her  again; 
at  another  wishing  to  do  so  to  learn 
the  truth ;  at  another  longing,  with  his 
whole  soul,  to  see  her  once  again  beyond 
the  grave,  that,  even  if  the  worst  were 
true,  they  might  explain  all  things  to 
one  another,  and  after  that  .go  hand  in 
hand  through  the  great  eternity  together. 

They  might  well,  these  agricultural 
boors,  call  him  Dark  Squire  Silcote. 
Their  simple  superstitious  tact  seldom, 
gives  a  bad  nickname  to  any  man. 
They  were  right  enough  here.  Silcote 
was  in  utterly  Egyptian  darkness  this 
night.  Nothing  left  him  just  now,  to 
connect  him  with  other  men,  but  a  blind 
old  tenderness  for  a  woman.  And  he 
had  believed  for  twenty  years  that  that 
woman  had  wished  to  murder  him. 
Evil  and  good  were  fighting  for  him ; 
and,  when  evil  for  a  time  got  the  upper 
hand,  Silcote's  mood  was  darker  than 
ever,  and  the  memory  of  his  wife  was 
put  aside  to  spare  himself  the  remorse 
which  would  be  his  fate  were  the 
terrible  story  of  her  guilt  proved  to  be 
a  lie. 
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He  was  in  the  blackest  mood  of  all 
at  daydawn,  when  the  mere  physical 
habit  of  years  made  him  leave  the  hall 
and  go  towards  his  bath-room.  He  had 
believed  himself  to  be  alone  in  the  house 
with  the  servants ;  till,  coming  into  a 
long  gallery,  he  saw  approaching  him  his 
sister  the  Princess,  beautifully  dressed 
in  silk,  sealskin,  and  sable,  worth  to  the 
buyers  of  old  clothes  a  thousand  pounds 
as  she  stood. 

Her  first  look  was  of  surprise,  her 
second  one  of  unutterable  terror.  For 
before  her,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, stood  her  brother,  firmly  planted  in 
her  path.  She  looked  on  that  square 
stern  figure,  that  grey  head,  and  those 
black  eyebrows,  for  one  instant,  and  then 
she  began  to  whimper,  and  dropped  her 
muff. 

"  Pick  that  thing  up — it  cost  a  hun- 
dred guineas,  I  know — and  come  here." 

She  made  a  feeble  effort  to  reach 
towards  her  muff,  but  it  was  a  failure. 
Her  beautiful  little  hands,  the  quivering 
of  which  could  be  seen  under  the  per- 
fectly-fitting French  gloves,  were  first 
spread  abroad  in  an  attitude  of  terror, 
and  then  brought  together  in  an  attitude 
of  prayer.  She  went  down  on  her  knees, 
and  said,  "  Brother  !  Brother !  don't 
murder  me.  I  will  swear  I  never  knew 
it  till  lately,  and  that  I  am  innocent." 

"  Get  up,  and  don't  be  a  fool.  What 
do  you  know  about  this  business  ?  And 
where  are  you  going  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  any  business 
at  all.  But  if  you  look  farouche  at  me 
like  that,  you  will  kill  me.  He  has 
been  extorting  money  from  me  again. 
Mercy,  brother,  mercy  ! " 

The  Squire's  purpose  was  utterly 
changed,  and  an  explanation  indefinitely 
postponed.  Kriegsthurm  was  bullying 
the  Princess  for  money,  and  the  Squire 
thought  it  must  be  his  son  Thomas. 
His  better  nature  prevailed.  He  said — 

"  He  has  no  right  to  serve  you  like 
this.  Is  he  in  debt  again  ? " 

"  He  is  making  a  fortune ;  and  making 
it  out  of  me.  Brother,  I  will  explain 
everything." 

"No  need,  my  poor  sister.  How 
much  does  he  want  ? " 


"  Two  hundred  pounds.  And  I  have 
so  many  calls  upon  me.  Brother,  I  will 
tell  you  everything " 

"  Let  be.  I  have  had  enough  for 
one  night.  I  will  give  you  a  cheque  if 
you  will  come  to  my  study.  Tell  the 
rascal  to  mind  what  he  is  about.  I  can 
forgive  seventy  times  seven,  but  not 
seven  hundred  thousand  times  seven. 
I  shall  not  go  to  bed.  Tell  the  servants 
to  bring  the  letters  to  me  here  in  the 
study.  ISTow  kiss  me,  sister,  and  go 
your  ways." 

"  Good-bye,  brother." 

"And  good-bye  also,  sister.  When 
will  you  be  back  ? " 

"  I  am  not  certain." 

"  Shall  I  wait  dinner  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  think  not." 

"  Don't  be  such  a  fool,  sister." 

"  In  what  way  1 " 

"  Generally." 

"  I  am  as  God  made  me,"  said  the 
poor  Princess,  and  went  her  ways.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  she  darkened 
the  doors  of  Silcotes  again. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

THE  SQUIRE  SEES  THAT  HE  HAS  ONCE 
MORE  OVERREACHED  HIMSELF. 

THERE  were  no  letters  of  consequence 
by  the  morning  post,  and  Silcote  went 
about  his  farm  that  day.  He  missed 
Anne  very  much,  and  wished  for  com- 
pany of  any  sort.  The  horrible  night 
he  had  passed  was  still  horrible  in 
recollection,  even  in  broad  daylight.  He 
had  always  had  a  sneaking  fear  of  his 
reason  giving  way  under  solitude  and 
isolation,  and  he  was  full  of  that  terror 
now.  He  was  getting  hardly  plagued 
for  his  sins,  and  was  in  terror  lest  he 
should  lose  his  reason  in  the  plaguing. 
Of  God's  mercy  he  had  no  idea;  in 
God's  vengeance  he  believed,  like  a 
devil,  and  trembled. 

]Je  was  alone  in  his  great  house : 
utterly  alone.  His  bloodhounds,  the 
most  evil  of  all  his  evil  fancies,  were 
baying  in  their  yard.  His  maids  and 
footmen  were  swarming  about  the  house, 
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fro  Ji  "butler  to  steward's  room  boy;  from 
housekeeper  to  still-room  maid,  putting 
all  things  in  their  old  English  order — 
for  nothing.  His  grooms  were  merry 
over  their  beautiful  horses,  exchanging 
jokes  and  hopes  in  which  he  had  no 
part.  His  bailiff  and  his  labourers  were 
abroad  over  his  farm,  taking  far  more 
interest  in  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  clay,  from  which 
they  could  get  no  profit,  than  did  the 
Squire  himself.  And  he — the  lord  and 
master  of  it  all,  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  great  useless  machine — stood 
utterly  alone  :  without  one  soul  to  speak 
to  him  on  equal  terms;  and  with  a 
bitter  terror  gnawing  at  his  heart :  an 
ageing  man,  with  a  wasted  life  behind 
him,  a  newly-arisen  memory  threatening 
to  kill  him ;  and  only  hoping  for  death 
as  en  extinction  of  consciousness.  Not 
a  creature  near  him.  He  was  not  one 
who  could  sit  with  his  grooms — old 
habit  was  too  strong  for  that.  Yet,  if 
one  of  them  could  only  have  exchanged 
words  with  him,  he  would  have  been 
glad.  But  he  went  into  the  stable-yard, 
and  their  voices  were  hushed  at  once. 
The  smallest  stable-boy  had  only  to 
glance  at  the  Squire,  to  see  that  he  was 
in  Ids  darkest  mood  :  they  went  on  With 
their  work  carefully,  and  in  silence. 
Little  did  they  dream  that  the  darkest 
hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.  Silcote 
would  have  given  a  hundred  guineas  for 
a  kind  word  from  any  one  of  them.  But 
as  he  had  sowed  so  he  must  reap.  He 
had  sown  temper,  and  he  reaped  silence 
and  solitude. 

He  was  alone  in  the  house.  At  least 
so  ho  thought,  in  his  selfish  forgetfulness. 
But  early  in  the  afternoon  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  flower-garden,  behind  a 
Decdara,  when  he  noticed  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  with  one  of  the  window 
doors  which  opened  from  the  breakfast- 
room  into  the  garden.  Some  one  was 
trying  to  undo  it  from  the  inside,  with 
a  view  to  coming  out.  At  first  the 
window  was  pushed  at  the  top  and 
pullod  at  the  bottom,  then  it  was  pulled 
at  the  top  and  pushed  at  the  bottom. 
Then  the  person  inside  discovered  that 
it  was  bolted,  and  withdrew  the  bolt : 


after  which  the  window  came  open  by 
the  run,  and  there  was  some  kind  of 
accident  inside,  which  sounded  as  though 
some  one  had  fallen  over  two  or  three 
chairs,  and  had  likewise  broken  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  china.  Lastly, 
Silcote,  watching  the  now  open  window 
with  great  curiosity,  saw  come  out 
of  it  a  mild  little  lady  in  goloshes, 
and  recognised  Anne's  governess,  Miss 
Heathton. 

He  looked  forward  with  great  eager- 
ness to  this  chance  of  getting  away  from 
himself ;  and  advanced  towards  her  with 
alacrity  and  politeness.  She  would  have 
fled,  had  there  been  time,  but  he  was  too 
near  to  her  when  she  saw  him,  and  she 
had  to  strike  her  colours,  and  submit. 

"  A  fine  day,  Miss  Heathton,"  said  the 
Squire. 

"  A  very  fine  day  indeed,  sir." 

It  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  being  a 
perfect  brute  of  a  November  day ;  but 
it  did  to  open  the  conversation. 

"  I  have  relieved  you  of  your  pupil 
for  a  few  days,  Miss  Heath  ton :  you 
shall  have  a  little  peace." 

"  I  am  glad  my  dear  pupil  should 
have  some  change.  I  should  have  little 
difficulty  with  her,  I  think,  if  she  saw 
more  society." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  You  have 
travelled?" 

"All  over  Europe." 

"  Should  you  consider  it  as  a  part  of 
our  contract  to  travel  with  Anne  I  " 

"  I  will  do  so  with  the  deepest  plea- 
sure." 

"  Good.  I  will  set  about  it.  I  have 
a  carriage  which  I  think  will  do.  If 
I  find  it  won't  I  will  buy  a  new  one. 
And  now  where  would  you  like  to  go  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  the  Holy  Land, 
now,  to  begin  with?  You  are  a  very 
religious  woman,  it  would  just  suit 
you." 

"  My  dear  sir  !  so  sudden.  You  take 
away  my  breath." 

"  Mud  it  again.  What  do  you  say 
to  the  Nile,  or  Norway,  or  Jan  Mayen's 
Land,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
Boulogne  ? " 

"  I  should  think  Boulogne  to  begin 
with,  sir." 
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"  So  I  should  think  also.  How 
fectly  your  ideas  chime  with  mine ! 
What  a  sensible  woman  you  must  be ! 
Yes,  I  would  begin  at  Boulogne,  or 
Calais  if  you  prefer,  and  work  through 
France  into  Italy.  You  might  get  to 
Rome  for  the  Holy  Week,  but  don't 
keep  the  girl  in  Rome  after  Easter. 
Come  north  as  the  spring  gets  on." 

"  Your  wishes  shall  be  attended  to 
in  every  respect,  sir.  May  I  make  a 
suggestion  ? " 

"  Madam,  you  are  here  to  make  sug- 
gestions, and  I  to  attend  to  them." 

"  Then  may  I  remark  that  the  Holy 
Week  at  Rome  is  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous trial  for  a  young  and  impulsive  girl 
like  Anne,  who  has  been  kept  so  closely 
secluded  from  the  world  1 " 

"  Dangerous  !  I  have  been  at  it  and 
never  saw  any  danger.  Except  the  illu- 
mination of  the  dome,  and  that  is  done 
by  convicts,  and,  by-the-by,  is  not  in 
the  Holy  Week  at  all." 

"  She  is  very  impetuous ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  your  desire,  I  have  only  given  her 
the  most  ordinary  religious  education. 
I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  her  being 
dangerously  attracted  by  the  Romish 
ceremonial." 

"  I  have  forgotten  all  about  these 
things.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that 
she  would  be  likely  to  turn  Papist  1 " 

"  That  is  certainly  my  meaning.  She 
has  never  seen  any  form  of  ceremo- 
nialism in  religion  yet,  and  will  be  very 
likely,  as  far  as  I  dare  judge  from  her 
very  eager  nature,  to  be  dangerously 
attracted  by  the  externals  of  the  lowest 
form  of  Christianity  ;  the  Romish." 

"  There  spoke  the  governess, — I  beg 
pardon ;  I  want  to  be  civil  to  you,  and 
induce  you  to  be  my  companion  for  the 
day.  But  other  girls  go  to  Rome  and 
don't  turn  Romanist ;  why  should  she  ] " 

"  She  has  not  been  treated  as  girls 
usually  are.  She  has  been  mewed  up 
here  too  long  (forgive  my  boldness). 
Anne  is  a  girl  of  great  mental  activity, 
and  of  great  determination.  The  only 
outlet  she  has  ever  had  for  that  mental 
activity  has  been  leading  me  the  life  of 
a  dog.  She  is  not  amiable,  Mr.  Silcote. 
She  is  far  from  amiable."  (Miss  Heathton 


lost  her  very  little  temper,  a  very  little 
bit,  just  hero.)  "  I  never  thought  that  I 
should  have  gained  courage  to  tell  you 
this,  but  you  are  different  to-day  from 
what  I  have  ever  seen  you  before.  And 
Anne  is  not  amiable,  Mr.  Silcote.  Ear 
from  it." 

Miss  Heathton  had  found  out,  like  a 
true  woman,  that  Silcote  was  in  a  bully- 
able  mood,  and  nailed  her  little  colours 
to  her  weak  little  mast. 

"  Well,"  growled  Silcote,  "  I  have 
heard  all  that  before.  She  is  a  Turk. 
I  will  allow  that :  but  what  makes  you 
think  that  she  will  turn  Papist  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable with  a  girl  like  her,  who  has  been 
kept  here  without  any  sphere  whatever 
for  her  great  mental  activity ;  not  to 
mention  her  obstinacy  and  ill  temper  : 
that  such  a  girl  will  find  in  the  first 
decent  form  of  religion,  which  she  comes 
across,  an  outlet  for  her  great " 

"  Obstinacy  and  ill-temper,"  growled 
out  Silcote.  "  Well,  and  a  good  job 
too.  Let  the  girl  turn  Papist  if  she 
pleases  :  as  long  as  she  don't  bring  the 
priests  into  the  house.  Let  her  turn 
Papist.  According  to  your  own  Protes- 
tant confession,  it  would  give  her  an 
outlet  for  her  obstinacy  and  ill-temper, 
which  I  am  sure  is  very  much  wanted. 
Let  her  turn  Papist ;  it  is  no  sort  of 
consequence  to  me." 

Miss  Heathton  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments before  she  had  her  ultimatum 
ready,  then,  with  as  much  dignity  as 
can  be  shown  by  a  lady  in  goloshes,  she 
drew  herself  up,  and  presented  it. 

"  Mr.  Silcote,  I  beg  to  renew  the 
warning  I  gave  you  a  few  days  ago, — as 
far  as  my  memory  will  serve  me,  the 
day  before  yesterday.  I  cannot  any 
longer  remain  in  the  establishment  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  proved  that  all 
forms  of  religion  are  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  to  him.  Of  morality  I  say 
nothing." 

"  Who  on  earth  asked  you  ? "  said 
the  exasperated  Silcote.  ^  Am  I  to 
keep  my  head  in  an  everlasting  beehive 
for  the  rest  of  iny  life  ?  Is  there  to  be 
no  peace  for  me  at  all  1  Arthur  bullies 
me,  Anne  bullies  me,  Betts  bullies  nie. 
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Algernon  turns  his  pale  face  and  grey 
heal  upon  me,  and  says  that  if  things 
have  gone  wrong  it  is  entirely  my  fault, 
and  that  I  am  answerahle  for  every- 
thing. The  woman  Sugden  turns  on 
me  and  worries  me  like  a  cat-a -moun- 
tain, and  now  my  very  granddaughter's 
governess  has  taken  up  the  tune,  and 
gives  me  warning  because  she  won't  say 
anything  on  the  'score  of  morality.' 
Did  I  understand  you  aright,  madam  ?" 

"  My  words  were,  sir,  that  I  would 
say  nothing  on  the  score  of  morality. 
My  complaint  is  that  of  indifferentism 
in  religion.  Indifferentism  in  religion 
becomes,  in  extreme  cases,  a  moral  fault. 
When  I  alluded  to  morality,  I  merely 
allu  led  to  that." 

"  Very  well.  Then  we  will  keep  the 
girl  from  turning  Papist.  Now  let  us 
be  agreeable  and  comfortable.  I  really 
want  to  consult  you  about  many  things." 

"  Agreeable  I  will  try  to  be,  sir ;  com- 
fortable, never.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
the  courage  to  say  thus  much  thus  early 
before  matters  have  gone  any  further." 

Slcote  bowed,  and  committed  him- 
self no  further.  He  said  afterwards  to 
Arthur  and  Algernon,  "  Why,  that  very 
old  governess  of  Anne's  thought  once 
that  I  was  going  to  propose  to  her,  and 
choked  me  off.  I  seem  to  have  come 
into  the  world  with  two  left  hands,  two 
left  legs,  and  somebody  else's  tongue. 
I  an.  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  of  great 
obst  nacy,  yet  I  never  did,  never  do, 
and  never  shall  do,  the  thing  I  mean/' 

By  degrees  Silcote  and  Anne's  gover- 
ness got  into  the  ordinary  channel  of 
conversation.  They  were  common-place 
and  polite  at  first.  Miss  Heathton  went 
to  tl  e  grave  with  the  impression  that 
Silcc  te  had  proposed  to  her,  and  that 
she  had  refused  him.  Miss  Raylock 
rank  5  her  among  Spartan  women  on  the 
strength  of  this  story,  or  rather  on  Miss 
Heathton's  perfectly  honest  develop- 
ment of  the  little  incident  mentioned 
abovi.  Our  business,  however,  is  with 
their  subsequent  conversation,  which, 
in  allowance  for  human  patience,  shall 
be  abridged.  We,  with  our  readers' 
interest  in  our  eyes,  pick  it  up  at  this 
poini.  Miss  Heathton  said,  "  This 


extreme  and  almost  fierce  opposition  to 
Romanism  appears  to  me  to  arise  from 
two  causes.  The  first,  sir,  ,the  inordi- 
nate political  pretensions  of  the  Pope, 
which  would  prevent  any  English  Catho- 
lic from  being  a  true  and  hearty  subject 
to  a  Protestant  sovereign ;  and  next, 
sir,  the  inordinate  pretension  of  the 
priests  to  dictate  in  our  domestic 
arrangements.  Such  are,  as  far  as  my 
judgment  can  guide  me,  the  insuperable 
objections  to  that  particular  form  of 
Christianity,  and  those  two  objections 
are,  in  my  humble  judgment,  insuper- 
able." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  madam,  most 
entirely.  You  were  subsidized — I  hope 
the  term  don't  offend  you — for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  exactly  that  sort  of 
opinion.  You  have  done  it  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  Bah  \  I  am  vexed 
and  teased,  and  I  fear  I  get  rude.  Your 
opinion,  madam,  is  Philistine,  but  it  is 
true.  Could  not  we  talk  of  something 
else?" 

Not  if  Miss  Heathton  could  help  it. 
"  I  was,  as  you  so  truly  say,  sir,  subsi- 
dized as  expressing  the  juste  milieu  of 
modern  liberal  thought.  When  I  cease 
to  do  so,  my  engagement  with  you  is  at 
an  end.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  expression  '  Philistine ' — which,  I 
confess,  I  do  not  understand — should  be 
applied  to  any  utterance  of  mine.  There 
can  be  nothing  in  it  in  any  way  offen- 
sive to  an  unprotected  lady,  or  a  man 
of  the  known  courtesy  of  Mr.  Silcote 
could  never  have  uttered  it." 

"  Offensive  !  My  dear  madam  !  Why, 
I  am  a  Philistine  myself.  God  bless 
you,  I  have  wrecked  my  whole  life  on 
Philistine  principles." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  sir," 
said  the  governess.  "  I  was  certain 
that  our  principles  were  the  same.  aSTow 
Miss  Lee  is  a  case  in  point." 

"  In  point  of  what  ? "  asked  Silcote — 
"  Philistine  ? " 

"  A  case  in  point  of  what  we  were 
talking  about,"  said  Miss  Heathton. 

"  What  were  we  talking  about1?  " 

"  Romanism,  you  know,  and  all  that." 

"Exactly,"  said  Silcote.  "And  Miss 
Lee?" 
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"  Why,  Miss  Lee  as  a  case  in  point." 

"And  who  is  Miss  Lee,  and  what 
point  does  she  illustrate  1" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not 
heard  ?"' 

"  I  have  heard  you,  madam,  for  the 
last  half-hour,  but  what  you  are  talking 
about  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Try 
a  fact  after  such  a  mass  of  generaliza- 
tions, if  it  is  only  for  a  change.  Give 
us  Miss  Lee  as  a  fact,  and  let  us  gene- 
ralize from  her.  "We  really  must  start 
somewhere ;  let  us  start  at  Miss  Lee. 
She  is  really  the  first  tangible  point  we 
have  come  across  in  our  conversation. 
.1  never  heard  of  her,  but  she  seems  a 
fact.  And  do  you  know  that  you  and 
I  want  facts  sadly?  Words  won't  do 
for  ever.  If  you  find  yourself  equal  to 
answering  for  the  personality  and  ex- 
istence of  this  Miss  Lee,  let  us  have  her 
and  discuss  her.  Give  me  a  fact,  that's 
a  good  soul.  I  cannot  always  live  on 
negations.  Is  she  anything?  If  so,  let 
me  hear  of  her.  Arthur  is  not  a  saint ; 
Algy  is  not  a  sinner ;  Anne  is  not  an 
angel ;  St.  Mary's  is  not  an  entire  suc- 
cess ;  Tom  is  not  the  rogue  I  thought 
him.  Another  one,  who  is  dead,  may 
turn  out  to  be  utterly  different  from 
what  I  thought  her.  JS"ot  in  my  heart, 
not  in  my  heart,  madam — never,  never 
there.  Go  on  with  your  story  about  this 
Miss  Lee,  madam.  Let  me  hear  some- 
thing real  and  undoubted,  will  you  ? " 

They  were  alone  now  among  the 
pleached  alleys  at  the  end  of  the  flower- 
garden,  and  Miss  Heathton  was  fright- 
ened at  his  passion,  not  in  the  least  know- 
ing the  cause  of  it.  Women  generally 
submit,  for  the  time,  to  the  stronger  and 
less- of  ten  roused  passion  of  men,  and 
she  submitted,  trembling. 

"  Miss  Lee,  sir,  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
Her  whole  early  life  was  spent  in  an 
utter  blank  of  ignorance.  She  was 
scarcely  educated,  left  utterly  unpro- 
vided for,  and  of  course  did  what  all 
poor  girls  in  her  situation  do.  Eeing 
perfectly  respectable,  perfectly  ignorant, 
and  utterly  unused  to  teaching,  she  of 
course  sought  a  position,  which  probably 
requires  a  more  painfully  careful  train- 
ing, and  certainly  involves  more  respon- 


sibility, than  any  other.  She  took  a 
situation  as  governess." 

"Don't  be  harden  her,  madam,"  said 
Silcote.  "  She  was  rash,  and  had  pro- 
bably not  calculated  on  the  awful  weight 
of  moral  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  post.  We  do  not  find  such 
women  as  Miss  Heathton  every  day." 

Miss  Heathton  bowed  a  condescend- 
ing little  bow  at  the  compliment,  but, 
of  course,  did  not  waste  breath  in  con- 
firming such  an  obvious  truism.  "  The 
first  revelation  which  Miss  Lee  ever  had 
of  a  higher  life  came  through  a  very 
highly-educated  young  priest." 

"  Bless  the  parsons  !"  said  the  Squire. 

"And"  said  Miss  Heathton,  with 
dignity,  "  I  much  regret  to  say  that  I 
cannot  approve  of  the  conduct  of  that 
young  priest,  however  much  I  may 
admire  him  personally." 

"  You  admire  him  ?     Handsome  ?  " 

"  Singularly.  He  educated  her,  he 
introduced  her  to  higher  things ;  to 
history,  not  merely  secular,  but,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  ecclesiastical.  He  improved 
her  wretched  music,  and  in  doing  that 
took  her  away  from  her  legitimate 
sphere  at  the  piano,  taught  her  the 
harmonium,  and  introduced  her  to  such 
dangerous  pieces  as  the  '  Stabat  Mater/ 
He  also  incited  her  to  church  needle- 
work and  church  decorations,  and  ulti- 
mately took  her  to  Wells  Street." 

"These  priests  are  always  at  it,  you 
know.  But  what  the  dickens  did  they 
go  to  Wells  Street  for?" 

"  He  took  her  to  Wells  Street,  sir,  to 
sap  and  undermine  her  Church  prin- 
ciples, sir.  But  he  did  worse  than  that. 
He  gave  rise  to  hopes  in  her  breast,  sir, 
which,  if  he  ever  meant  to  fulfil,  he  has 
never  fulfilled  as  yet,  and,  indeed,  is 
little  likely  to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  the  villain  !  And  what  did  he 
do,  then?" 

"  Left  her  utterly  without  guidance, 
sir.  The  clergyman  in  whose  family  she 
was  governess  took  to  the  same  be- 
nighted courses  ;  but  he  did  not  go  far 
enough  for  her.  The  young  priest  of 
whom  I  speak,  himself  a  renegade  to  the 
High  Church  party,  held  the  prize  of 
religious  peace,  of  a  soul-destroying, 
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conscience-killing  life  of  active  good 
works  and  ornamental  religion,  before 
her,  and  then  left  her,  without  guidance, 
to  follow  that  perfectly  worthless  prize, 
whithersoever  it  might  lead  her,  alone. 
She  loved  him  once,  but  I  doubt  if  she 
loves,  him  any  more.  He  deserted  her 
as  no  gentleman  would  have  deserted 
her,  because  she  was  poor,  and  could  not 
help  his  ambition ;  but  the  poison  he 
first  put  in  her  veins  has  acted  better 
than  he  would  wish,  if  he  knew  all. 
She  is  rich  beyond  telling  now,  and  he 
is  only  a  sad  memory  of  a  faithless  and 
unworthy  man  to  her.  Meantime  she, 
in  her  ignorance,  in  her  blindness,  in  her 
disappointed  passion,  has  gone  forward 
on  the  road  which  he  first  pointed  out 
to  her;  towards  irresponsibility,  towards 
what  the  poor  fool  considers  peace,  to- 
ward 5  Eome.  She  is  nearly  there  now." 

"  You  tell  your  story  well.  Go  on. 
I  knc.w  of  these  things  once." 

"  1  feel  it,  but  I  think  I  tell  it  but 
poorly.  The  poor  girl  thinks  that,  by 
accepting  tradition,  she  can  relieve  her- 
self of  the  responsibility  of  thinking 
for  herself ;  that  she  can,  by  placing 
her  'conscience  in  the  hands  of  a  half- 
educated  priest,  bury  the  talent  of 
intellect  and  free  thought  and  free  will 
with  which  God  has  largely  gifted  her. 
I  world  sooner  have  seen  her  dead.  I 
would  sooner  that  her  soul  stood  bare 
before  God  to-morrow  than  see  this. 
And  he  did  it.  He  introduced  her  to 
the  means,  but,  like  a  craven,  would  not 
guide  her  to  the  end." 

"  There  is  something  in  the  air  of 
this  jlace,"  said  Silcote,  "which  makes 
every  one  talk  himself  into  a  passion. 
We  saut  ourselves  up  too  much  here. 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  for  the  temper 
as  shitting  yourself  up.  There  was 
Anne  yesterday  broke  out.  I  have 
hardly  behaved  like  a  gentleman  in  all 
points  of  this  afternoon's  conversation, 
for  I  have  exhibited  passion.  Now 
you  yourself,  gentlest  and  mildest  of 
women,  have  lost  your  temper  over  a 
priest.  (I  never  had  any  temper  at 
their  disposal,  therefore  I  could  not 
lose  it.)  That  outrageous  glorious 
daughter  in  —  I  should  say  daughter 


of  democracy,  Mrs.  Sugden,  must  have 
got  her  powers  of  blowing  up  during  her 
residence  on  this  secluded  and  desolate 
hill  of  Boisey.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Thames  which  winds  round  its  base  will 
not  catch  fire.  Now,  madam1?" 

"  You  recall  me,  sir.  You  mentioned 
Mrs.  Sugden  just  now,  I  think  ? " 

"  Half  a  minute  ago." 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  is  1 " 

"  No,"  said  the  Squire,  most  promptly. 
("  I  don't,  you  know,"  he  made  it  out 
to  himself ;  "  she  may  be  in  the  buttery 
or  the  dormitory,  or  for  the  matter  of 
that  anywhere  ; "  but  added,  with  more 
devotion  than  usual,  "  God  forgive  me 
for  a  lie.") 

"Mrs.  Sugden,"  pursued  the  gover- 
ness, "  is  Miss  Lee's  cousin,  and  co- 
heiress with  her  in  this  vast  fortune. 
She  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  if  she 
is  not  found  in  a  certain  time,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand,  Miss  Lee  takes  the 
whole  of  the  fortune,  eight  thousand  a 
year,  and  Miss  Lee  is  either  at  Eome  or 
near  it." 

"  The  deuce !  I  will  save  four  thou- 
sand a  year  if  need  be ;  but  perhaps 
she  is  better  as  she  is.  Meanwhile  you 
have  interested  me  about  this  Miss  Lee. 
Can't  we  save  her  four  thousand  a  year 
from  the  priests  ?  There  is  Arthur,  a 
handsome  young  fellow  to  snatch  a 
brand  from  the  burning.  Let  us  see  what 
he  can  do.  He  can  manage  me  at  times ; 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  her." 

"  Sir,  you  have  misconceived  me." 

"  I  cannot  see  how,  madam." 

"  This  young  priest  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  is  your  son  Arthur.  Miss  Lee, 
as  I  presumed  you  remembered,  was 
your  eldest  son  Algernon's  governess : 
wild  tout" 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this 
Miss  Lee,  with  the  four  thousand  a  year, 
is  that  two-penny  girl  I  choked — I 
mean  warned — Arthur  from  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  He  must  have  been  mad." 

"  Only  prudent,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Miss  Heathton.  "  He  did  not  know 
about  the  four  thousand  a  year.  An- 
other word  before  we  go  in  about  Mrs. 
Sugden.  She  has  a  very  high  opinion 
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of  your  family,  and  evidently  knows 
something  of  it.  It  was  she  who  wrote 
to  her  cousin,  urging  on  her  the  accept- 
ance of  the  situation  as  governess  in 
your  eldest  son's  house." 

And  so  Miss  Heathton  took  her  go- . 
loshes  inside,  and  left  the  Squire  in 
somewhat  of  a  rage. 

He  had  a  fancy  later  in  the  evening 
to  go  gently  to  the  school-room,  and  see 
if  he  could  get  Miss  Heathton  to  gossip 
again.  Gently  opening  the  door,  he 
found  that  there  was  an  old-fashioned 
four-fold  screen  in  front  of  it,  put  there 
to  keep  Miss  Heathton's  legs  from  the 
draught.  He  slily  looked  round  it,  and 
there  were  Miss  Heathton  and,  more- 
over, Miss  Eaylock,  with  tea  and 
toast,  sitting  over  the  fire  and  baking 
their  insteps.  He  was  no  listener,  but 
he  could  not  help  hearing  Miss  Eay- 
lock say :  "  My  dear,  Silcote  knows 
where  Mrs.  Sugden  is  well  enough. 
That  little  expression  of  his  shows  it. 
And,  if  her  husband  is  dead,  and  if  I 
know  human  nature,  he  will  marry 
her.  Silcote  would  sell  his  soul  for  an- 
other four  thousand  a  year." 

"  Confound  that  old  woman,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  She  is  the  chorus  to  our 
family  tragedy.  And  she  is  so  confound- 
edly clever  that  she  always  goes  beyond 
the  mark,  and  her  moral  reflections  on 
the  state  of  affairs  are  never  right.  I 
wish  she  would  study  the  Greek  model, 
and  not  commit  herself  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  facts.  And  old  Eaylock  would 
marry  me  to-morrow  if  I  asked  her. 
And  I  should  hang  myself  that  day 
se'nnight." 

And  then  again  over  his  solitary  din- 
ner he  thought :  "  That  noble  wife  of 
niy  most  rascally  son  Tom,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  her?  Not  a  soul  knows 
where  she  is  except  myself,  and  possi- 
bly her  half-brother.  She  is  well  off, 
and  in  her  way  happy.  I  shan't  tell 
her  about  this  fortune  of  hers.  Tom 
would  spend  it  all.  I  must  go  to  town 
and  see  this  will.  I  shall  not  disturb 
her  yet ;  certainly  not  till  I  send  the 
boy  to  Italy.  He  had  better  be  kicked 
about:  I  ought  to  have  been  kicked 
about  more.  Suppose  that  I  can  keep 


her  there  in  ignorance  for  a  time,  and 
send  the  boy  to  Italy,  and  so  wait  1  Tom 
must  not  have  her  money." 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

AND  WE    HEAR  ALL   ABOUT   MRS.  THOMAS. 

THE  next  morning  Silcote  received  a 
very  large  and  very  long  letter  from 
Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote,  which  without  any 
comment  we  subjoin,  with  the  Squire's 
remarks. 

"  I  promised  to  tell  you  all  about 
myself,  and  I  feel  I  can  do  so  better 
by  letter  than  viva  voce. 

"  My  father  was  a  very  small  freehold 
farmer  in  Devonshire.  His  farm  was  so 
small  that  both  he  and  my  half-brother 
worked  on  it  like  common  hinds,  and 
as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  I  helped. 

"  I  got  some  schooling,  I  think  about 
four  days  in  the  week,  on  the  average, 
working  on  the  others.  I  was  a  shabby 
poor  drudge  on  working  days,  but,  after 
the  habit  of  West  country  girls,  I 
made  up  for  it  on  Sundays.  I  was  gay 
enough  then,  and  I  think  I  had  a  good 
taste  in  dress.  My  father  was  the 
second  time  a  widower,  and,  until  I  was 
sixteen,  we  three  (my  father,  my  half- 
brother,  and  myself)  lived  happily  to- 
gether. My  father  was  a  good  and  kind 
man.  My  love  for  and  gratitude  to 
my  brother  are  not  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  I  shall  see  him  soon. 

"  I  had  few  pleasures,  my  father  and 
brother  none  at  all.  "We  lived  a  hard 
and  dull  life,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  and  the  exquisite  softness 
of  the  climate.  But  periodically  used  to 
come  two  or  three  days  together  of  real 
unalloyed  pleasure.  Dressed  in  my  best 
clothes  I  used  to  walk  to  Exeter,  eigh- 
teen miles  away,  and  stay  with  an  old 
aunt,  who  kept  a  very  small  shop  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  in  a  narrow 
street,  which,  with  its  bustle  and  life, 
was  a  paradise  to  me  after  our  solitary 
little  farm  among  the  folding  monoto- 
nous hills. 

"  On  one  of  these  expeditions,  I  was 
going  steadily  along  the  broad  highway, 
wanting  still  six  miles  from  the  city, 
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-when  I  heard  behind  me  a  clattering 
of  horses'  hoofs  and  a  jingling  of  steel ; 
and,  turning,  saw  three  dragoons  who 
clanked  swiftly  past,  and  disappeared 
round  a  turn  in  the  road  under  a  deep 
red  cliff.  I  had  not  done  admiring 
then:  when  I  saw  the  main  body  who 
followed  them,  and  had  to  take  as  good 
care  of  myself  as  I  could. 

"  They  were  not  going  much  beyond  a 
foot  pace,  and  I  drew  against  a  gate  to 
let  them  pass ;  and,  as  there  were  about 
two  hundred,  they  were  some  time, 
during  which  I  was  exposed  to  every 
kind  of  jocular  salutation.  I  wonder 
whether  officers  could  prevent  their  men 
from  insulting  every  woman  they  meet 
while  marching  ;  I  suppose  not.  How- 
ever, they  passed  in  time,  and  I,  girl- 
like,  hurried  on  after  them,  to  see  as 
muct  of  them  as  possible. 

"  J  was  still  so  near  them  that  I  could 
hear  the  clank  of  their  accoutrements 
and  the  tumult  of  their  voices ;  and  I 
was  HO  absorbed  in  my  girlish  admira- 
tion of  their  gallantry  and  magnificence 
as  they  wound  along  between  the  dull 
red  cliffs  and  the  sparkling  river,  that 
I  was  unconscious  that  a  solitary  horse- 
man Tas  beside  me  until  he  spoke.  A 
bold,  clear,  and  yet  very  gentle  voice 
said  close  to  my  ear,  '  I  hope  the  men 
liave  not  been  rude  to  you.  We  recruit, 
you  know,  from  the  wildest  class  in  the 
comii  unity,  but  not  from  the  lowest. 
Those  men  are  rough  arid  free  in  their 
salutations,  yet  they  are  soldiers,  and  I 
do  nor.  think  there  is  one  of  them  who 
would  not  protect  you  from  real  insult 
as  boldly  and  as  freely  as  I  would 
myseK.' 

"  A  3  his  sweet  delusive  voice  fell  on 
my  ea :,  I  turned  and  saw  him,  the  man 
himse'f,  may  God  forgive  him,  for  the 
first  ime.  A  beautiful  youth,  all 
scarlet  and  gold  and  steel,  bending  from 
his  saddle,  and  looking  gently  and 
respectfully  into  my  eyes. 

"  '  He  was  a  lovely  youth,  I  guess : 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 
Was  not  so  fair  as  he.' 

"  Well,  my  fate  has  not  been  Euth's, 
though  but  for  God's  mercy  it  might 


have  been.  Could  I  help  looking 
frankly  back  into  those  frank  young 
eyes  (for  he  was  frank  and  true  then, 
Squire),  and  thanking  him  for  Ids 
courtesy  and  solicitude  in  my  bold  free 
way? 

" '  They  are  wild  and  free,'  he  went  on, 
'  but  they  are  not  all  evil.  You  are  not 
one  who  should  believe  so,  at  all  events, 
for  they  mainly  come  from  your  own 
class.  And  when  they  get  an  officer 
who  will  sympathise  with  them  and 
trust  them,  they  will  follow  him  through 
fire  and  smoke  and  the  horror  of  death, 
seeing  not  the  terrors  of  mutilation  or 
extinction  (for  they  are  all  irreligious) 
before  them,  but  only  trying  for  an  in- 
finitesimal share  of  the  great  glory  of 
some  noble  deed  of  arms,  which  alters 
history  and  leaves  a  mark  on  the  face 
of  time.  These  roughly-trained  boors 
(forgive  me,  for  you  belong  to  their 
order,  though  the  women  in  that  class 
are  so  much  superior  to  the  men)  fight, 
not  for  personal  honour,  but  for  the 
honour  of  the  number  of  their  regiment. 
The  officers  get  rewarded ;  I,  as  one  of 
them,  should  be  rewarded,  if  I  led  some 
two  hundred  of  them  to  a  ghastly  death 
tinder  creditable  circumstances.  I,  as 
an  officer,  get  my  reward  in  personal 
prestige,  either  to  myself  living,  or  to 
my  memory  dead ;  these  poor  sheep 
fight  for  the  honour  of  a  number. 
Could  you  or  I  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
for  the  honour  of  the  number  140,  which 
is  the  number  of  this  regiment  1  I 
think  not.  These  men  deserve  respect.' " 

When  the  Squire  had  read  so  far,  he 
laid  down  the  letter,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  "  How  clever  this 
woman  is  !  That  is  Tom,  you  know,  his 
own  self.  What  a  special  pleader  he 
would  have  made  ! "  Then  he  resumed : — 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  I  answered ;  but 
it  was  all  over,  and  I  loved  him.  He 
was  the  most  beautifol  and  the  most 
splendidly-dressed  creature  I  had  ever 
met.  He  spoke  of  new  and  noble 
things  to  me  in  a  voice  I  had  never 
heard  before,  and  in  a  tone  of  confiden- 
tial respect,  which  flattered  me  exceed- 
ingly. I  knew  what  other  women  of 
my  class  know,  but  I  had  no  fear  of 
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him.     I  met  his  eyes  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly, and  said — 

" '  I  respect  them  for  their  valour,  hut 
we  peasants  dislike,  as  a  rule,  having 
soldiers  in  our  houses.  They  sell  them- 
selves to  die,  and  prepare  themselves  for 
death  by  making  themselves  unfit  to 
meet  God  : '  those  were  the  very  words 
I  used  to  him.  They  were  strange  ones 
for  an  uneducated  peasant  girl,  you  will 
say.  But  we  were  Wesleyan." 

("They  would  have  been  strange, 
madam,"  was  Silcote's  commentary,  "  in 
any  one  but  yourself.  But  you  are  so 
utterly  passing  strange,  that  I  wonder 
you  confined  yourself  to  such  a  very 
ordinary  remark.  So  you  were  an  un- 
educated Wesleyan  at  one  time  1  Well ! 
I  am  glad  you  confined  yourself  to 
that.") 

"  He,  Thomas,  went  on.  '  You  have 
walked  far/  he  said.  1 1  was  sitting 
in  the  inn  at  Crediton,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  when  you  came  up,  dusty 
even  then,  and  sat  on  the  bench  before 
the  window.  And  I  watched  your  face 
for  twenty  minutes  as  you  sat  and 
rested,  and  I  saw  in  your  face  purpose 
and  power.  I  am  very  young,  and  have 
seen  no  more  of  the  world  than  any  other 
young  coxcomb  of  a  dragoon  officer ; 
but  I  have  brains  enough  to  see  that 
much.  That  is  why  I  spoke  to  you.' 

"  If  he  had  flattered  my  beauty,  my 
dear  father-in-law,  I  should  have  been 
on  my  guard  in  a  moment.  Our  class 
is  so  far  armed  against  yours,  that  we 
know  what  you  mean  when  you  begin 
that.  What  he  did  was  quite  of  another 
kind.  He  talked  freely  with  me,  as  to 
a  woman  with  an  intellect  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  his  own.  He  dis- 
cussed with  me  the  question  of  small 
freeholds,  and  disagreed  with  me  flatly 
when  I  defended  them  on  the  grounds  of 
tradition ;  as  I  did,  as  well  as  my  igno- 
rance would  allow,  making  up  in  bold, 
possibly  fierce,  denunciation  what  I 
lacked  in  logic.  Half  way  between 
Cowley  Bridge  and  Exeter,  he  suddenly 
reminded  me  that  we  had  been  five 
miles  together,  and  that  we  could 
scarcely  enter  the  town  on  the  same 
terms.  Then  he  rode  off,  and  I  became 


aware  of  my  indiscretion ;  I  had  been 
walking  for  five  miles  beside  a  dragoon 
officer  and  a  gentleman  (they  are  the 
dangerous  class  to  us),  and  I  did  not 
know  who  might  have  seen  us.  I  slept 
at  my  aunt's  that  night,  and  never 
moved  out  of  the  house.  The  next 
morning  I  set  my  face  steadily  home- 
wards, in  spite  of  the  old  lady's  remon- 
strances. On  my  walk  I  passed  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  re- 
ceived the  usual  salutations,  which  I 
received  with  great  scorn,  in  spite  of  the 
pleading  of  my  cornet.  I  got  home 
very  late  at  night,  when  they  were  gone 
to  bed. 

"  James  opened  the  door  to  me, 
'  Sister,'  he  said,  '  what  brings  you 
home  so  soon,  and  why  do  you  look  so 
wildT 

"  I  answered,  '  I  am  come  home  be- 
cause home  is  the  best  place  for  me.  If 
I  look  wild,  it  is  because  I  have  seen 
heaven,  and  am  bound  in  all  probability 
to  live  fifty  years  more  on  earth.  Are 
you  going  to  begin  pease-hacking  to- 
morrow ? ' 

"  *  Yes.  But  something  has  gone 
wrong,  sister.  Tell  me  what/ 

"  '  There'll  be  a  short  crop,  I  doubt,' 
I  answered.  '  I  wish  we  could  knock 
enough  money  together  to  drain  that 
four-acre.  We  have  had  peas  three 
years  running  on  that  field,  and  the 
pigs  don't  pay.  We  are  taking  more 
off  the  land  than  we  are  putting  in. 
That  can't  go  on  for  ever.' 

"  I  would  not  tell  him  anything ;  in- 
deed, what  had  I  to  tell?  Weeks 
afterwards  he  went  to  Exeter,  and  on 
coming  back  told  me  privately  that  a 
Cornet  Silcote  of  the  140th  Dragoons 
had  set  some  of  his  troopers  to  watch 
my  aunt's  house,  and  that  they  had 
made  every  inquiry  after  me.  I  then 
knew  that  I  must  have  been  watched 
to  my  aunt's,  for  I  am  certain  I  had 
never  told  him  even  my  name.  This 
made  me  distrust  him  for  a  time.  A 
very  short  time,  for  I  loved  him  ;  and? 
although  it  was  wicked  of  him  to  watch 
me,  yet — shall  I  say  it  ? — it  was  a  com- 
pliment.' 

"No  more  Exeter  expeditions  now. 
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There  was  a  lion  in  the  path.  Peas 
harvest,  "barley  harvest,  wheat  harvest, 
toil,  heat,  and  the  old  squalid  dress 
once  more.  Then  the  acorn  hunting 
for  the  pigs,  and  a  little  revival  of 
vitality  when  we  killed  at  intervals 
two  pigs  for  our  own  use,  and  lived  on 
them  as  long  as  they  lasted — not  long 
in  that  hot  moist  climate.  Then  winter, 
with  sweeping  deluges  of  rain  from 
Dartmoor,  and  a  diet  of  bad  bread  and 
sour  cider ;  all  things — tithe,  taxes,  and 
everything — getting  in  arrear.  Then  my 
brotlier  fell  sick,  and  times  got  harder 
yet.  I  took  his  gun  (for  my  father 
was  nearly  past  his  work)  and  I  shot 
golden  plover  on  the  moor,  a  bird 
which  will  be  still  till  you  are  close  to 
him:  and  then  getting  bolder  I  fired 
at  snipe,  and  killed  them  too  ;  and 
lastly,  unassisted,  learnt  to  shoot  wood- 
cock. I  put  my  bare  arms  into  the  half- 
frozen  streams  and  pulled  out  the 
trout :  and  once  in  my  innocence,  pass- 
ing through  a  village  near  us  with  my 
brother's  gun  on  my  shoulder,  and  a 
quantity  of  golden  plover  in  my  hand, 
the  whole  population,  children  espe- 
cially, turned  out,  and  hooted  and  hissed 
me,  as  some  one  who  had  done  an  un- 
natural thing  in  trying  to  keep  her 
father  and  her  brother  from  the  work- 
houso.  I  sneaked  home  by  by-ways 
after  that. 

"But  through  it  all,  fool  as  I  was, 
I  had  a  companion,  —  a  companion 
whom  I  could  never  see,  but  whom  I 
often  addressed.  The  image  of  my 
young  friend  the  cornet  of  dragoons 
was  always  by  me  now;  though  often 
I  wished  it  far  away. 

"For  it  made  me  ashamed  of  my 
squalor  and  poverty  sometimes;  some- 
times, do  I  say1? — nearly  always.  He 
so  perfect,  so  noble,  so  splendidly  de- 
corated— I  so  squalid,  so  untidy,  and 
so  rude :  an  object  for  the  laughter  of 
the  children  of  the  village.  Times 
were  very  hard  and  bitter  with  us  that 
winter,  as  I  told  you  before;  and  I,  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  was  left  to  fight  every- 
thing single-handed.  I  used  to  go 
shooting  (there  was  no  game-preserving 
in  our  part  of  the  country),  in  a  coat 
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made  out  of  an  old  sack,  and  my  shoes 
got  so  bad  that  I  left  them  at  home 
and  went  bare- footed.  This  would  have 
been  a  deadly  offence  against  the  re- 
spectability of  the  villagers,  had  it  been 
known,  but  our  farm  was  very  secluded, 
and  I  managed  to  creep  away  into  the 
woodlands  generally  unobserved.  Out- 
lying woodcutters  and  shepherds  saw 
me  sometimes,  and  reported  me  mad. 
I  did  not  discourage  this  idea, 

"  But  always,  whether  on  the  highest 
roll  of  the  moorland  after  the  golden 
plover  and  snipe,  or  in  the  depths  of 
holly  and  oak  after  the  woodcock,  or 
with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder  groping 
in  the  deadly  cold  water  for  the  trout,  the 
image  of  the  young  dragoon  was  beside 
me.  Sometimes  in  my  early  solitary 
walks,  imagining  he  had  found  me  in 
my  degradation,  I  would  defy  him  and 
cast  him  off,  tell  him  our  ways  were 
different,  that  he  saw  what  I  was,  and 
that  he  should  leave  me  on  his  honour. 
At  another  time  I  pleaded  with  him, 
told  him  how  I  was  doing  all  this  only 
for  the  sake  of  my  father  and  my  sick 
brother,  and  prayed  him  to  help  us. 
The  fancy,  however,  which  oftenest  pos- 
sessed me  about  him  was  this  :  that 
old  Mr.  Lee  of  Swincombe,  our  distant 
Devonshire  cousin,  was  dead,  and  had 
left  me  all  his  great  fortune  ;  and  that 
I  came  before  my  dragoon  like  a  prin- 
cess in  satins  and  jewels,  and,  by 
delivering  him  from  dire  necessity  and 
disgrace,  had  him  at  my  feet." 

("  By  Jove,"  said  Silcote,  "  how  ex- 
traordinary !  Just  what  has  happened 
— so  far  ;  but  I  will  hold  my  peace.") 

"And  so  I  fed  my  fancy  with  him  until 
the  course  of  my  life  was  quite  changed 
— not  by  an  accident,  it  was  simply  in 
the  course  of  events ;  but  in  this  wise  : — 

"The  only  large  proprietor  about  those 
parts  was  the  Duke  of  Cheshire,  who 
had  a  little  cottage  ornee  on  the  edge  of 
the  moor  among  the  woodlands,  with 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  around  it.  The 
land  was  not  preserved,  indeed  there 
was  little  or  nothing  to  shoot  there,  and 
I  used  to  range  through  it  unforbidden. 

"  I  had  heard  that  Lord  Wargrave,  the 
Duke's  eldest  son,  had  come  there  to 
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spend  his  honeymoon.  My  brother, 
•who  had  crept  out  into  the  village, 
brought  me  this  news,  and  told  me  also 
how  his  lordship's  brother  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel,  and  that  Mr.  Austin 
Elliot  was  in  prison  for  taking  part  in 
it,  and  that  the  wedding  had  been  quite 
quiet.  I  heard  it  with  one  ear,  and 
forgot  it  with  the  other ;  and,  thinking 
little  in  my  eagerness  of  bride  or  bride- 
groom, wandered  into  those  very  woods 
the  next  day. 

"  I  heard  men's  voices — one  the  voice 
of  a  gentlemen,  in  the  wood — and  two 
shots  were  fired.  I  fled,  not  because  I 
feared  any  bad  consequences  from  tres- 
passing, for  the  Duke  was  known  to  us  as 
a  gentle  man ;  the  largest  owner  among 
those  miserable  little  holdings,  and  con- 
sequently the  only  man  who  could  afford 
to  be  a  good  landlord.  I  fled  because  I 
dreaded  to  be  seen  in  my  miserable 
guise  by  a  gentleman ;  and  tearing  my 
bare  feet  among  brambles,  with  a  gun 
in  my  hand,  a  coat  made  of  a  sack  upon 
my  back,  and  my  head  perfectly  bare, 
I  blundered  through  copse  and  brake 
until  I  got  into  an  open  glade,  .and 
looking  round,  while  I  paused  for  breath, 
I  found  myself  face  to  face  within  three 
feet  of  the  bride,  who  was  sitting  quietly 
on  a  block  of  granite,  waiting  while  the 
bridegroom  amused  himself  by  shooting 
through  the  wood. 

"  You  know  her  glorious  beauty,  and 
.  you  may  conceive  how  she  was  dressed. 
I  was  a  figure  which  might  have  upset 
most  people's  nerves  :  barefooted,  bare- 
headed, with  my  wild  hair  about  my 
face,  and  clothed  in  my  ragged  sack- 
cloth, I  came  suddenly  bursting  on  her 
with  a  loaded  gun  in  my  hand,  and  I 
fear  a  wild  stare  in  my  eyes,  which  has 
died  out  now,  Silcote. 

"  But  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  me. 
The  blood  of  the  men  of  her  family  has 
so  often  made  fertile  the  corn-fields  of 
Europe,  that  cowadice  has  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  vices  imputed  to  her  family 
(and  there  are  plenty  of  them).  Her 
little  silly  dog  at  the  sight  of  me  at 
first  barked  furiously  upon  her  lap,  but, 
not  feeling  safe  from  such  a  fearful  figure 
as  I  was,  even  under  her  protection, 


broke  away  from  her,  and  ran  yelping 
down  the  glade.  I  stood  before  her, 
utterly  abashed,  with  the  gun  in  my 
hand,  and  she,  rising,  came  quietly  out 
to  meet  me,  with  wonder  and  pity  in 
her  eyes. 

" '  My  dear,'  she  said,  *  what  has 
brought  you  to  this  pass  1 ' 

"  I  am  ready  with  my  tongue ;  and 
I  answered  her  quickly,  '  Empty  barn 
and  empty  fold;  cold  house,  cold 
hearth,  cold  bed,  hungry  body,  and 
hungry  heart :  these  things  have  brought 
me  to  this  pass,  my  lady/ 

" '  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  how  beautiful 
you  are.' 

" '  I  might  say  the  same  of  you,  my 
lady.' 

"  She  blushed,  and  said,  '  Where  do 
you  live  ?  In  our  happiness  we  must 
do  something  for  you/ 

"  I  told  her,  for  the  hearth  was  cold, 
harvest  far  off,  and  the  bread-winners 
of  the  house  struck  down. 

"  '  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,'  she  said  ; 
*  my  husband  will  be  here  directly/ 

" '  I  cannot  face  a  gentleman  as  I  am/ 
I  said,  and  fled  away.  She  was  the 
only  one  connected  with  my  new  life 
who  ever  saw  me  in  my  degradation; 
and  she  kept  her  secret. 

"They  came  next  day,  and  I  was 
dressed  out  in  my  best,  so  that  she 
scarcely  knew  me.  Her  husband  was 
with  her :  a  tall  handsome  man,  with 
that  gentle  plastic  Barty  face,  which  is 
so  familiar  to  me  now. 

"  She  had  won  me,  and  I  followed  her 
away.  He  bought  my  father's  farm,  and 
the  money  he  paid  for  the  purchase  was 
enough  to  see  him  into  his  grave  in 
comfort.  I  went  witk  her.  James 
went  again  into  the  deep  clay  fallows, 
turning  the  treadmill  of  this  bitter 
agricultural  life.  And  I  used  to  write 
to  him  four  times  a  year,  regularly. 
Was  it  not  good  of  me  ?  And  was  he 
not  grateful  for  the  attention  ?  There 
was  I,  a  lady,  or  at  least  a  lady's  maid ; 
and  there  was  he,  missing  me  every  hour 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  toiling  in 
the  fallows.  But  I  wrote  to  him  regu- 
larly four  times  a  year,  and  he  was 
grateful. 
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"  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  period.  They 
spoilt  me.  For  the  first  time,  and  the 
last  time  in  my  life,  I  was  artificial,  false, 
anc.  ungrateful  to  my  brother.  They  were 
all  as  good  as  gold,  I  will  say  that  for 
them  ;  but  their  words,  their  ideas,  were 
nothing  but  wind.  Among  them  words 
and  party  cries  had  got  crystallized  into 
articles  of  belief.  You  have,  doubtless, 
see:i  the  same  thing  among  very  dif- 
ferent people — Eadical,  Whig,  and  Tory 
alike.  But  they  educated  me  in  their 
way,  and  I  grew  to  be  a  fine  lady. 
Well !  well !  I  have  lingered  long  on 
the  prettiest  half  of  my  story.  I  will 
be  briefer  witli  the  rest. 

'We  were  at  Dunstegan  Castle  in 
Scotland,  and  there  was  a  great  com- 
pany there.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Eoss-shire  were  entertaining  the  world. 
Royalty  was  there  at  one  time,  and 
went  in  its  turn  ;  but  the  departure  of 
Royalty  put  no  check  on  the  festivities. 
In  this  age,  with  a  democracy  creeping 
slowly  on,  I  suppose  such  a  state  of 
things  will  soon  become  impossible.  All  / 
have  to  say  about  it  is  that  it  was  very 
bea  itiful,  perfectly  harmless — as  far  as 
ostentation  and  extravagance  can  be 
harmless — and  that  it  enriched  that 
barren  and  meagre  quarter  of  Scotland 
enormously.  Eut  it  was  too  exciting. 
Cain  thought  was  utterly  impossible. 
There  was  no  repose.  It  was  one  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  and  magnificent 
scenes,  from  the  early  morning,  when 
the  swarming  kilts  began  to  awaken 
fron  the  places  where  they  lay,  and 
collect  in  the  courts,  to  the  last  hour 
of  ihe  light  northern  night,  when  the 
latent  dancers  crept  to  rest,  to  renew 
the  wild  splendid  dissipation  the  next 
day  :  the  men  to  the  moor,  the  women 
to  the  carriages  and  horses,  the  gardens 
and  the  river,  and  the  shore.  Every 
one  was  tete  montee,  I  among  the  number. 

"  I  did  not  know  who  was  there,  and 
•who  was  not.  They  came  and  went 
swai'rn  after  swarm.  When  a  cabinet 
minister  or  a  foreign  prince  came,  we, 
the  quieter  and  higher  servants,  heard 
of  it,  and  peeped  over  banisters  to  get 
a  look  at  him ;  but  of  the  general  com- 
pany we  knew  nothing.  I  was,  too —  ' 


my  personal  appearance — I  had  reasons 
for  being — very  quiet.  I  kept  mostly 
in  my  lady's  rooms.  At  last  came  the 
Duchess  of  Eoss-shire's  birthday,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  great  ball  in  which 
all  the  servants  were  to  take  part. 

"I  was  intensely  delighted.  We  talked 
about  it  for  days  before.  It  was  under- 
stood among  us  that  the  factor  was  to 
open  the  ball  with  the  Duchess,  and  the 
Duke  with  the  housekeeper.  After  this 
there  was  to  be  an  entirely  democratic 
selection  of  partners.  Any  one  of  us 
might  have  the  sublime  chance  of 
dancing  with  a  peer  of  the  realm  (and 
getting  a  wound  not  easily  healed,  a 
bitter  festering  wound  of  discontent  and 
vanity,  for  if  their  order  understand 
anything  more  than  another  it  is  the 
art  of  making  themselves  agreeable  to 
women).  We  talked  about  it,  and  with 
our  silly  heads  half  off  our  shoulders, 
We  went  down  into  the  hall :  the  select 
group  among  the  servants,  and  stood  or 
sat  in  a  bevy  together. 

"The  gentlemen  were  wandering  about 
looking  for  partners,  but  a  C[uantity  of 
them  were  exactly  opposite  to  us,  and 
began  to  look  at  us, — not  in  the  least 
rudely,  I  give  them  all  that  credit.  I 
selected  my  partner  from  among  them  at 
once  :  Lord  Tullygoram — young,  hand- 
some, good-natured,  in  the  kilt,  and 
covered  all  over  with  silver  and  cairn- 
gorm stones — took  my  fancy.  My  feet 
were  patting  the  floor  in  anticipation  of 
the  idiotic  excitement  of  dancing,  and 
he  looked  like  a  partner  worth  dancing 
with.  I  saw  that  he  was  coming  to- 
wards me,  and  I  was  ready  for  him. 

"  But  it  was  fated  that  I  was  not.  to 
dance  with  him.  Another  eye  had  been 
on  him  and  on  me,  and  his  lordship 
danced  with  the  still-room  maid. 

"  He  was  too  deliberate  in  his  motions. 
While  he  was  calmly  coming  across  the 
hall,  with  what  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  the  deliberate  stride  of  the  native 
mountaineer,  a  figure  came  between 
me  and  him,  and  obscured  him, — tlae 
figure  of  a  tall  man,  in  ordinary  English 
evening  dress.  This  man  said  to  nie^ 
1  You  must  dance  with  ine  first  to- 
night, if 'it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  that 
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precious  and  never-forgotten  talk  I  had 
with,  you  on  the  road  between  Crediton 
and  Exeter,  when  I  pretended  that  my 
horse  was  lame,  that  I  might  keep  pace 
with  your  dear,  weary  little  feet.  And 
so  I  have  found  you  at  last.' 

"  It  was  Thomas ;  was  it  not  like 
him  ?  You  know  his  tongue. 

"  Well.  There  came  a  quieter  time, 
but  we  stayed  on  there,  and  he  stayed 
on.  And  then  we  went  to  another 
Scotch  house,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
he  came  after  me,  and  we  were  married 
'before  witnesses,  in  the  Scotch  way. 
End  of  it,  I  say — no,  the  end  of  it  was 
that  he  left  me  before  my  boy  was  born, 
;and  went  abroad  with  his  regiment. 
You  know  his  vague,  purposeless  way. 
You  know  how  he  never  will  face 
facts.  You,  who  have  paid  his  debts  so 
often,  must  know  that.  When  he  got 
tired  of  me,  he  did  not  choose  to  face  the 
fact  of  my  being  his  wife.  He  left  me  to 
assert  it ;  and  I  would  have  died  in  the 
workhouse  sooner  than  do  that. 

"  I  went  straight  back  to  my  good 
brother,  and  told  him  the  truth.  I  can 
make  him  do  anything.  I  made  him 
move  up  into  Berkshire,  and  live  in 
that  cottage  outside  your  park-gates. 
Why,  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  To  be 
near  him,  and  yet  away  from  him.  To 
have  the  chance  of  seeing  him  some- 
times, yet  with  a  certainty  almost  that  I 
should  never  see  him.  He  was  faithless 
to  me ;  I  knew  that.  But  why  go  on 
to  analyse  the  motives  of  a  wronged, 
angry,  and  fierce  woman,  whose  motives 
were  entirely  passionate,  and  never  rea- 
sonable. I  have  been  tamed  since  I 
parted  with  you  in  the  garden. 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  outlived  my 
love  for  him.  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think 
so.  My  first  purpose  in  coming  to  live 
at  your  gates  was  a  mere  whim  of  a 
fanciful  temper ;  but  we  got  there  into 
utter  poverty,  into  the  deep  clay  rut  of 
agricultural  life,  from  which  there  is  no 
turning.  My  soul  got  deadened  with 
the  everlasting  weary  routine,  and  utter 
poverty  once  more  became  a  habit.  My 
brother  might  have  spoken,  and  urged 
me  to  appeal  to  old  friends;  but  m 
brother  is  one  of  that  order  which  s 
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dom   speaks,  except   in  blazing  ricks  : 
the  habit  of  his  order  kept  him  silent. 

"  How  many  years  did  I  live 
there,  bringing  up  your  grandson  on 
your  own  estate?  Nearly  twelve,  I 
think.  And  my  bitter,  fierce  temper 
lasted  all  that  time.  James  and  I 
passed  for  man  and  wife  for  convenience' 
sake.  I  drudged  in  the  fields  with  him, 
and  we  had  a  hard  life  of  it.  My  boy 
grew  in  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  I 
educated  him ;  but  I  had  a  bitter  feud 
against  the  upper  orders,  and  I  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  them.  In  my  darkest 
hours,  I  used  to  say  that  he  should 
avenge  my  wrongs  against  the  order 
which  had  wronged  me.  That  this  was 
a  folly  madder  than  your  own,  I  will 
allow  ;  but  I  was  as  mad  as  this  once. 

"  It  was  a  weary  time,  Silcote, — a  dull 
time.  I  have  a  considerable  sense  of 
humour,  and  I  love  amusement.  I  had 
nothing  to  amuse  me  all  that  time,  with 
one  exception.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that  one  thing  which  kept  my  sense  of 
humour  still  alive,  I  might  have  gone 
mad.  It  is  possible.  But  there  was 
one  object  always  before  me,  which 
made  me  laugh,  which  kept  up  some 
sort  of  communication  with  the  world  I 
had  left,  through  my  sense  of  humour, 
— which  means,  I  take  it,  sympathy,  in 
the  main.  What  was  that  object? 
Why,  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  you  your- 
self :  the  dreadful  Dark  Squire  Silcote, 
who  went  swearing  and  scolding  about 
among  his  bloodhounds.  If  I  had 
known,  as  I  do  now,  how  deeply  and 
shamefully  you  had  been  abused,  I 
should  have  sympathised  with  you.  But 
in  those  tunes  you  were  always,  to  me, 
a  great  standing  absurdity.  (Yes,  my 
dear  Silcote,  you  may  pitch  this  letter 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  I  never 
was  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  and  I  am  not 
now.)" 

(Silcote  had  actually  done  that  same 
thing.  But  after  having  picked  the 
letter  up  again,  and  read  the  paragraph 
between  brackets,  as  above,  he  felt 
terribly  guilty, and  only  said,  "Confound 
the  woman.") 

"You  were  then  ridiculous  to  me. 
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At  first  I  thought  you  merely  ill-con- 
ditioned ;  but  watching  you  very  closely, 
and  hearing  a  great  deal  about  you,  I 
changed  my  opinion  of  you.  You  were 
still  ridiculous — and  you  are  now,  you 
know,  when  in  your  old  mood ;  but  I 
begun  to  say  to  myself,  '  That  man  is  not 
the  mere  fantastic  ruffian  he  wishes  to 
appear.'  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion. 
The  peasant  drudges  about  you  gave  you 
a  gDod -character,  a  character  which  many 
a  smooth-faced,  gen  tie-spoken  man  would 
be  glad  to  have.  They  told  me  of  many 
and  many  acts  of  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity which  you  had  done,  and  for 
which  they  in  their  way  loved  you. 
Those  acts  of  kindness  were  done  in  a 
brutal  and  coarse  way,  but  they  are  used 
to  brutality  and-  coarseness,  and  the 
effects  of  your  good  acts,  and  the  memory 
of  them,  remained  behind,  in  these 
peasants'  minds,  long  after  the  coarse 
words  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied had  died  out  in  their  ears. 

"  So  I  studied  you,  until  I  got  in  a 
small  degree  to  pity  you,  and,  last  and 
strangest  of  all,  to  love  you.  I  thought 
we  had  something  in  common ;  I  knew 
not  what.  Who  can  predicate  either 
quality  or  accident  of  a  woman's  soul, 
which  traverses  so  fantastically  all  your 
well-built  average  rules  1  (We  are  the 
only  true  radicals ;  keep  us  on  a  Chris- 
tian basis,  if  you  can  manage  it  for  ns.) 
I  got  to  love  you,  Silcote ;  and  got  to 
tru  st  you. 

'  •  I  had  never  seen  my  husband  all  this 
Ion  *  time.  He  had  been  often  at  Sil- 
cotcs  for  a  short  time,  yet  I  never  had 
seen  him.  I  have  done  evil  by  him.  I 
mi^ht  have  reclaimed  him.  Though  he 
hac.  thrown  me  over,  yet  he  practically 
allc  wed  that  he  dared  not  marry,  for  he 
never,  in  his  most  prosperous  times, 
attempted  to  do  so.  I  saw  him  again 
after  twelve  years,  and  the  sight  of  him 
stirred  me,  I  cannot  say  why,  to  new 
action. 

"  The  gamekeeper  roused  us  in  the  night 
to  i  ell  us  the  poachers  were  in  the  wood, 
and  standing  in  the  doorway  I  saw  him 
outside  in  the  moonlight.  My  brother 
wei  i.t  out  to  fight  for  the  game  in  which 
he  had  no  share — to  fight  on  the  mere 


instincts  of  his  order  against  lawless  and 
inexcusable  vagabonds.  When  I  went 
upstairs  to  look  at  my  darling  in  his 
bed,  I  found  that  he  had  escaped  me, 
and  had  gone  also.  I  lit  a  fire,  and  sat 
np  for  them,  waiting.  I  could  not  pray 
then,  but  I  could  think. 

"  I  could  think,  but  I  could  come  to  no 
conclusion.  I  was  not  certain  of  my 
legal  position,  and  dreaded  branding  my 
boy  with  illegitimacy,  and  ruining  his 
life  in  that  way.  My  brother  was 
brought  home  to  me,  half  killed  in  de- 
fending your  game.  My  boy  ran  back 
to  me  in  the  morning,  frightened  to 
death  by  your  bloodhounds;  bruised 
fearfully ;  and  then  you  came,  and  pro5- 
posed  to  make  my  noble  James,  your 
own  grandson,  groom,  page,  steward's- 
room  boy,  or  what  not,  out  of  your  high 
and  mighty  condescension. 

"  A  worm  will  turn,  and  I  am  not  a 
worm.  I  fear  I  gave  it  to  you  sadly. 
Eut  I  saw  that  I  must  either  claim  my 
rank,  or  else  put  myself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion by  staying  where  I  was.  When 
you  had  proposed  to  me  that  morning  to 
make  your  heir  (for  if  Algernon  is  not 
righted,  he  is  your  heir)  a  groom,  I 
determined  to  move.  My  brother  was 
ready.  The  only  question  was  about 
the  boy. 

"  I  gave  you  the  boy.  You  remember 
our  interview  in  the  garden.  I  gave 
you  the  boy,  and  you  have  done  well 
by  him.  I  have  no  complaint  to  offer 
there.  You  have  done  better  by  the 
boy  than  I  could  have  done  myself.  I 
thank  you  for  it.  Let  the  boy  be,  and 
let  me  be,  as  we  were.  Not  a  soul 
knows  who  I  am  or  what  I  have  been^ 
except  yourself  and  my  brother.  Wait. 

"  My  brother.  He  is  a  soldier,  a  ten- 
years'  man,  invalided  ^now  from  wounds 
got  in  the  Crimea.  Leave  him  alone, 
until  I  tell  you  what  to  do  for  him.  As 
for  James,  let  him  go  to  Italy  :  and  as 
for  you,  leave  me  here  in  peace.  I  can. 
part  with  him  again  now,  for  a  time.  I 
have  won  the  boy's  love  on  a  new  ground. 
He  would  have  loved  me  by  tradition 
before ;  he  loves  me  by  choice  now. 
Silcote,  if  that  motherless  boy  were  set 
to  choose  a  mother  from  all  the  women 
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in  England,  he  would  choose  me,  which 
is  something. 

"  Leave  things  as  they  stand.  Let  the 
wheel  go  full  circle.  We  are  not  so 
much  worse  off  than  our  neighbours. 
There  are  things  which  trouble  all  the 
little  Silcote  world :  I  mean  the  little 
world  which  circles  round  you  and  your 
money.  You  are  the  greatest  difficulty. 
,  I  dread  setting  you  right  in  your  life- 
long mistake,  but  I  will  have  it  done, 
nevertheless.  You  cannot  gain  anything 
by  believing  a  lie  about  the  only  woman 
you  ever  loved :  I  say  no  more  now ; 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  smaller 
matters.  Arthur  is  in  love  with  my 
cousin,  Miss  Lee,  who  has  got  all  the 
Swincombe  property,  so  James  tells 
me  (he  might  have  left  me  something, 
I  think) ;  and  Miss  Lee  will  now  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him.  Can  you  set 
that  right?  There  are  other  little 
troubles  which  you  and  I  must  see  too. 
These  children  have  grown  up,  while 
we  have  been  foolishly  wasting  our  lives 
on  old  loves  and  old  grievances.  These 
children  are  now  grown  up,  and  they 
have  begun  the  foolish  world-old  habit 
of  falling  in  love  with  one  another. 
And  there  is  michief  brewing  amongst 
them. 

"  James  and  Dora  are  in  love  with 
one  another.  I  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise ;  but  Reginald,  our  poor  nonentity, 
is  in  love  with  Ajine.  A  very  nice 
arrangement  among  the  cousins,  but  for 
this :  that  Anne  is  unhappily  in  love 
with  James.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  her 
good  taste,  I  will  allow;  but  it  will 
breed  desperate  mischief.  You  say  they 
are  all  children  together;  may  be  so, 
but  turn  your  mind  towards  it.  Regi- 
nald and  Anne  are  dangerous  characters. 
Reginald  I  have  studied,  Anne  I  only 
know  from  James.  Be  careful.  Send 
James  to  Italy,  and  let  Reginald  go 
with  him.  That  is  my  latest  advice. 
Now,  good-bye." 

Silcote  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put 
it  in  his  breast  coat-pocket.  "  Italy, 
Italy,  Italy,  and  all  Italy  together,"  he 
said.  "  James  is  to  go  to  Italy,  and  Regi- 
nald with  him.  And  Anne  is  to  go  to 
Italy.  I  have  committed  myself  to 


that  in  a  way,  but  she  may  be  stopped 
at  Baden.  And  my  sister  has  not  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  and  so  may  be 
considered  almost  due.  And  they  are 
beginning  to  knock  up  another  dust 
there,  and  so  Frangipanni  will  go  there 
if  he  can  raise  the  money ;  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Mallory  has  come  home — a 
sure  sign  that  there  is  mischief  brewing. 
Old  Raylock  will  get  tired  of  toasting 
her  old  shins  against  my  coals,  and 
taking  away  my  character  afterwards, 
and  she'll  go.  Then  Arthur's  health 
will  give  way,  and  hell  go.  And  then 
Mrs.  Tom  will  get  a  new  fancy  for  her 
precious  husband,  and  shell  go.  And 
Tom  will  be  certainly  quartered  in 
Lombardy,  and  he'll  be  there,  for  the 
confusion  of  counsel.  .  And  then  I  shall 
get  bored,  and  /  shall  go  :  and  there  will 
be  no  one  left  in  England  but  Algernon 
and  Dora,  to  do  the  respectabilities 
while  we  are  smelling  uselessly-burnt 
gunpowder.  For,  as  I  always  tried  to 
hammer  into  the  wooden  head  of  the 
man  Garibaldi,  you  will  do  no  good 
with  that  Sardinian  monarchy.  An  Ita- 
lian Federal  republic  is  the  only  chance 
for  them  :  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
that.  If  they  move,  Austria  and  France 
will  jight  over  them,  and  the  winner 
will  pick  their  bones.  And  Austria 
must  win,  her  time  has  come.  I  may 
go  and  see  the  fight,  and  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  can  see  why  Dora  should  not  come 
too.  Hang  Italy  !  Am  I  never  to 
have  done  with  it?" 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

BREAKING    UP. 

DECEMBER  had  lain  his  hand  on  the 
lake  at  St.  Mary's,  and  it  was  a  sheet  of 
grey  ice,  with  here  and  there  a  wisp  of 
white  snow  upon  its  surface.  All  around 
the  level  lines  of  the  moorland  were 
white  against  a  grey  sky,  except  where 
broken  by  the  deep  blackish-green  of 
the  Scotch  fir  woods.  The  beautiful 
building  itself,  generally  of  a  pearl  grey, 
now  looked  muddy- coloured  and  dirty 
amidst  the  blazing  white  of  the  snow- 
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drift.  Winter  had  come  on  the  place, 
in  short,  and  with  winter  breaking-up 
day,  and  for  James  and  Eeginald  the 
last  of  St.  Mary's  for  ever.  We  may 
leave  Reginald. 

James,  with  a  glorious  career  just 
opening  to  him,  panting  and  eager  to 
begin  it,  was  probably  about  as  happy 
as  any  mortal  man  ever  was  in  this 
world.  Young,  strong,  clever,  innocent, 
without  regrets,  but  living  in  a  glorified 
atnosphere  of  splendid  hopes — I  doubt 
if  the  human  imagination  could  conceive 
of  any  one  more  unutterably  happy. 
HB  had  possibly  a  few  sentimental 
memories  just  now,  the  effect  of  which 
was  so  mildly,  deliciously  mournful 
and  pathetic,  that  they  were  even  more 
charming  than  his  glorious,  jubilant, 
half-maddening  confidence  in  the  splen- 
did future  before  him. 

For  the  old  place,  so  new  and  yet  so 
old  to  him,  had  become  very  dear  to 
him.  He  had  "kenned  the  biggin'  o' 
it,"  as  Edie  Ochiltree  says.  There  he 
had  first  made  acquaintance  with  a  very 
beautiful  and  happy  life ;  and  even  in 
anticipation  of  the  more  beautiful  life — 
th.3  life  which  was  to  be  spent  among 
objects  of  Italian  beauty,  to  which  the 
dim  wolds  of  Hampshire  were  cold  and 
wan — even  now,  with  a  feeling  of  joy 
UT  on  him  near  akin  to  that  pain  which 
they  call,  I  think,  pra3cordial  anxiety,  he 
had  a  few  gentle  regrets  connected  with 
ths  old  place,  which  balanced  his  joy 
and  made  it  bearable.  Recall,  if  you 
aro  not  too  old,  the  last  time  you  were 
(/lid;  and  you  will  more  than  half  do 
my 'work  for  me.  But  it  was  so  long 
ag3,  you  say.  Still  try  to  recall  it.  I 
suspect  that  it  was  the  day  you  left 
school,  or  the  day  you  first  went  to 
chipel  in  your  cap  and  gown,  on  the 
la^t  day  of  your  apprenticeship. 

Impatiently  going  round  and  round 
tho  college,  from  chapel  to  dormitory,  all 
th<3  morning,  and  talking  to  his  old 
friends  who  swarmed  round  him,  did 
net  quiet  him  very  much.  He  was  to 
go  the  next  morning,  but  he  could  not 
think  of  having  to  say  good-bye  to  any 
of  them.  They  were  all  going,  and  he 
would,  as  he  thought,  certainly  meet 


them  again.  He  did  not  like  to  say 
good-bye  to  them,  and  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  would  not  be  necessary.  But 
there  was  one  in  that  establishment  to 
whom  he  must  -  say  good-bye,  for  he 
knew  well  that  he  should  see  his  face 
no  more :  and  so,  instead  of  going  to 
dinner  in  hall  at  one  o'clock,  he  went  to 
the  outer  lodge  at  the  end  of  the  grounds, 
and,  sitting  down  in  the  warm  little  par- 
lour, took  his  old  friend  Ben  Berry's 
hand  in  his,  and  looked  wistfully  into 
his  face,  saying  not  one  word. 

The  old  man  was  very  old  now  :  the 
clock  was  near  stopping,  and  could  not 
be  wound  up  in  this  world.  But  the 
withered,  gnarled  old  hand,  which 
James  did  not  hold,  went  feebly  up 
among  the  young  man's  curls,  and 
lingered  there  lovingly. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  said.  "  I 
never  reported  you  on  earth,  but  I'll 
report  you  in  heaven.  You  have  been 
a  good  boy  to  me." 

James  sat  silent. 

"  You  was  a  poor  little  boy  when  you 
came,  but  see  what  you've  grown  to. 
Similarly  I  ain't  much  to  look  at  just 
now,  though  I  was  a  fine  young  man  once. 
Look  at  me,  James,  and  keep  me  in 
your  mind.  If  God  gives  you  life  and 
health,  you'll  be  like  me  one  day;  and 
after  that  again  —  and  after  that 
again " 

The  old  man  said  this  sentence  three 
or  four  times  over,  and  James  had  tact 
enough  not  to  speak  :  only  to  press  the 
old  fellow's  hand.  His  feeble  old  mind 
went  on  another  tack. 

"Listening!  Well,  yes.  You  boys 
want  a  listener  at  times,  and  so  do 
other  folks.  But  I  never  reported  a 
boy  yet  for  anything  I  heard  hap- 
hazard at  a  door,  and  I  won't  report 
her.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable 
in  a  school  porter  listening:  but 
if  he  reports  on  it,  he  gets  dishonour- 
able, and  deserves  to  lose  his  place. 
I'm  the  oldest  school  porter  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  ought  to  know  the  inter- 
national law  between  porter  and  boy, 
if  any  man  does.  And  that's  the  law. 
And  it  extends  to  matrons  and  chair- 
men equally." 
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James  thought  he  was  wandering. 
"  I  start  for  Italy  to-morrow,  Ben,"  he 
said.  "I  have  come — for  I  must  say  it — 
to  say  good-bye.  You  have  been  as 
kind  and  as  faithful  a  friend  as  ever  I 
had ;  and  I  thank  you  so  very,  very 
much.  But  I  go  to  Italy  to-morrow." 

"  To  Italy  to-morrow  ?  I  am  bound 
on  a  longer  journey,  but  I  shall  be  at 
my  journey's  end  before  you  for  all 
that.  Then  good-bye.  I  can't  make 
your  face  out  clear.  But  be  good  to 
your  mother  as  you  were  to  me.  Your 
mother  is  a  woman  in  ten  thousand. 
There  is  nothing  you  shouldn't  do  for 
your  mother.  Stick  to  her  through 
thick  and  thin.  A  man  never  has  a 
mother  but  once,  and  seldom  such  a 
mother  as  yours." 

James  made  his  farewell  to  the  old 
fellow  (who  soon  died),  and  went  his 
way,  believing  him  to  be  rambling  in 
his  mind.  The  half-year's  prizes  were 
to  be  given  away  that  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  County  was  coming. 
He  thought  for  the  time  little  about 
old  Berry's  wandering. 

Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  in  a  great 
barouche,  all  alone,  dressed  in  priceless 
sables,  with  the  fur  inside,  and  shiver- 
ing, was  the  first  arrival.  Silcote  in  a 
bran  new  travelling  carriage  (Anne's), 
and  four  horses  with  scarlet  postilions, 
was  so  close  after  him  that  Silcote  had 
.time  to  dismount,  and  offer  his  arm  to 
Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  as  he  got  down. 
Sir  Godfrey  bowed  and  smiled  at  this 
attention,  not  in  the  least  recognising 
his  old  enemy ;  and  Miss  Eaylock,  who 
had  arrived  in  a  fly  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  had  been  forced  to 
get  out  of  it,  having  recognised  the  two 
carriages,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
meeting  of  the  two  old  enemies  and 
studying  human  nature,  was  stricken 
motionless  in  the  snow. 

And  the  rest  of  the  County,  who 
resided  close  by,  were  there.  The  frost 
had  stopped  the  hunting,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  :  and,  as  the  foolish  old 
song  says,  "Anything  is  fun  in  the 
country,"  and  so  there  they  were  to  see 
the  prizes  given  away;  manners  pre- 
venting them  from  yawning  in  each 


other's  faces;  sitting  about  on  the 
benches,  telling  each  other  where  they 
had  dined  every  day  for  the  last  weekr 
and  finding  out  from,  one  another  where 
they  were  going  to  dine  the  next; 
good,  kindly,  intelligent,  honest  folks 
as  ever  lived,  but  more  idiotic  in  their 
worship  of  mere  habit  than  the  Indians 
who  are  swung  on  hooks  at  a  fair,  leav- 
ing alone  the  fact  that  the  Indian  pro- 
cess has  the  advantage  of  cheapness, 
which  the  English  form  of  prescriptive 
martyrdom  has  not.  I  suppose  they 
both— as  Mr.  Mad  Dick  in  "David 
Copperfield"  says,  to  the  great  indig- 
nation of  Aunt  Betsy — "  do  it  for 
pleasure." 

However,  here  were  the  county  folks, 
trying  to  gain  a  feeble  amusement  by 
seeing  the  prizes  given  away  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  they  formed  an  important 
and  imposing  audience.  Silcote  gave 
away  the  prizes.  Each  master  in  turn 
gave  aloud  the  names  of  the  boys  under 
his  charge,  and  they  were  called  up  to 
receive  them.  Silcote  did  his  work  very 
well  indeed,  giving  a  few  kindly  sensible 
words,  accompanied  in  every  instance  by 
a  clever  point  or  epigram,  to  each  of  the 
boys  as  he  came  up.  He  had  been  fa- 
mous for  neat  and  concentrated,  and  also 
sometimes  for  sharp  language  in  old 
times,  and  he  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  old  trick  was  not  lost  with  so  much 
else,  and  came  out.  The  County  were 
charmed  with  the  vivacity  and  clever- 
ness of  this  mysterious  man,  who  had 
held  them  all  at  bay  so  long. 

The  classical  boys  came  first  of  all, 
and  when  they  were  done  the  com- 
mercial boys.  Then  the  winners  of 
French  prizes,  named  by  M.  Leroy ; 
then  the  German,  named  by  M.  Meyer ; 
and  then  the  Italian. 

Silcote,  rising,  once  more  said,  "We 
have  now  only  to  ask  Sign  or  Frangipanni 
to  name  the  winners  of  prizes  in  his 
class,  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  the 
prize  of  the  day,  and  conclude  the  pro- 
ceedings." He  did  not  sit  down  again  ; 
he  looked  right  and  left  steadily,  for  he 
could  not  make  out  where  Signor 
Frangipanni  was  sitting,  and  he  had  a 
deep  eagerness  to  see  him.  He  would 
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have  liked  to  watch.  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory 
also,  but  that  was  impossible. 

The  noble-looking  old  Italian  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall  as  the  others 
had  done,  and  he  and  Silcote  looked 
steadily  at  one  another  without  any- 
thing more  than  a  formal  bow.  An 
interest,  intense  even  now,  and  soon  to 
grow  more  intense  still,  was  arising  in 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen  about  Italian 
men  and  Italian  things.  And  the  Count 
knew  it,  and,  coming  once  more  into 
public  after  ten  years,  felt  that  he  was 
showing  this  knot  of  English  country 
gentlemen  what  an  Italian  and  a  con- 
spirator could  be  like. 

He  was  not  among  an  audience  very 
keen  on  the  object  which  was  nearest  to 
his  heart,  perhaps ;  but  the  country 
gentlemen  knew  a  gentleman  when  they 
saw  one,  and  the  ladies  were  tolerably 
good  judges  of  perfect  dignity  and  per- 
fect grace ;  and,  as  the  Americans  say, 
wero  "  excited  along  of  him."  That 
splendid-looking,  grizzle-headed  man,  so 
tall,  so  grand,  so  upright,  had  expe- 
riences of  which  they  could  know 
notldng.  He  had  been  imprisoned,  had 
escaped,  had  been  hunted  and  pro- 
scribed ;  had  been  through  every  kind 
of  misery  and  danger  for  his  cause,  and 
had  come  out  with  a  pure  and  unstained 
name.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
him  A  buzz  went  round  the  hall,  so 
loud  as  to  give  a  pause  to  the  proceed- 
ings, as  the  better  informed  told  the 
less  informed  about  him.  "  Eran- 
gipanni,  the  decemvir — escape  from 
Spandau — cut  his  way  out  of  Eome  in 
command  of  Garibaldi's  rearguard ;  " — 
the  actions  of  Garibaldi,  Saffi,  Mazzini, 
Man  in,  and  a  dozen  others,  were  rapidly 
placed  to  his  credit,  as  rapidly  as  they 
coull  be  remembered.  The  impulsive 
English  found  themselves  in  possession, 
of  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  a  hero,  and 
he  a  Count  of  a  great  name,  and  buzzed 
so  loudly,  that  Count  Erangipanni  could 
not  noe  heard. 

At  this  point  Arthur  the  unaccount- 
able, without  moving  from  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat  by  his  father,  with  a  some- 
what cynical  smile  on  his  very  pale 
young  face,  outraged  the  decency  of  a 


head-master  by  crying  out  suddenly  and 
sharply,  "Vive  Garibaldi!"  A  cheer 
went  ringing  round  the  hall  directly. 
Tories  as  they  mostly  were,  they  had  a 
cheer  for  the  purity  and  valour  of  that 
one  man. 

Erangipanni  flushed  up  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair,  but  stood  stately  and  im- 
movable, only  bowing  once ;  when  the 
noise  had  subsided  they  heard  his  voice, 
— clear,  strong,  and  melodious,  nearly 
without  accent.  He  passed  over  the 
late  little  demonstration  without  notice. 

"  My  class  has  been  small,  sir,  but  I 
have  been  diligent  with  it.  Continual 
diligence  in  politics  begets  diligence  in 
everyday  matters,  and  diligence  in  the 
master  makes  diligence  in  the  pupil. 
My  class  of  five  would  get  prizes,  '^all 
of  them,  elsewhere  ;  but  I  must  select. 
I  name  Reginald  Silcote  as  gainer 
of  the  prize,  and  James  Sugden  as 
proximo." 

The  gratified  Squire  delivered  the 
prize  in  this  instance  in  silence  ;  and 
Arthur,  walking  swiftly  down  to  Count 
Erangipanni,  talked  eagerly  with  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  having  put 
a  paper  into  his  hand,  walked  back  to 
his  chair,  leaving  Erangipanni  still 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  They 
all  wondered  why  until  he  spoke. 

"  Our  good  head-master/'  he  said,  in 
his  graceful,  dignified  way,  "  has  put  a 
labour  of  love  upon  me,  which  I  am 
proud  to  discharge,  however  unfit.  He 
says  it  is  as  a  parting  compliment  to  me, 
but  what  compliment  have  I  earned  in 
so  short  a  time  1  It  cannot  be  that  he 
trusts  this  honour  to  a  poor  exile,  be- 
cause there  are  some  so  ignoble  and  so 
wretched  here  as  to  doubt  the  nobility, 
the  purity,  and  the  excellency  of  his 
character.  That  he  is  unpopular  ?  No ! 
That  is  impossible.  I  will  not  believe 
that.  It  is  not  in  England  that  perfect 
justice  and  kindness  should  not  be 
appreciated.  It  is  because  I  go  from 
England  into  the  dark  south  cloud,  to 
death  or  prison,  that  he  gives  me  this 
pleasant  commission;  that  is  all.  I 
will  to  my  duty,  then. 

"  There  has  been  a  prize  established 
here,  ladies^  and  gentlemen,  on  these 
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grounds.  The  whole  school  are  to  elect 
by  ballot  the  boy  who  has  made  himself 
most  rcpandu,  most  popular,  during  the 
year,  and  to  send  his  name  to  the  head- 
master for  approval.  They  have  done 
so,  and  the  head-master  has  enthusias- 
tically approved  of  their  choice.  The 
name  of  the  boy  they  have  chosen  is 
my  friend  James  Sugden." 

Three  heads  went  down  :  the  Squire's 
for  one  instant ;  then  James's,  who  had 
been  a  little  idle,  and  had  got  beyond 
the  region  of  prizes,  and  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  this  ;  and,  lastly,  his 
mother's,  sitting  calmly  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  hall  unobserved,  and  her 
head  remained  down  longest. 

James  was  brought  forward  to  receive 
his  prize,  and,  the  proceedings  being  as 
good  as  over,  the  boys  broke  loose  and 
swarmed  around  him  :  and  from  his  old 
and  well-tried  comrades,  down  to  the  very 
latest  comer,  there  were  none  who  had 
not  kind  actions  and  kind  words  of  his 
to  thank  him  for  now  and  to  remember 
hereafter.  It  was  a  glorious  triumph, — 
such  a  triumph  as  never  comes  twice  in 
a  lifetime  except  to  statesmen  with  long 
dulled  enthusiasm,  and  more  or  less  care- 
fully-guarded passions.  They  may  get 
hysterically  glad  in  great  successes,  but 


they  can't  be  boys  again.  Joy  is  the 
inseparable  accident  of  youth.  If  one 
was  to  be  joyful  now,  I  suspect  it  would 
make  one  very  ill. 

They  all  crowded  out  of  the  hall 
together  towards  the  cloisters  ;  the 
county  folks,  the  masters,  the  boys — 
every  one.  James  was  congratulated 
on  all  sides,  and  having  been  utterly 
iete  montee  all  day  was  now  considerably 
upset.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  he 
found  himself  alongside  of  the  matron, 
his  mother, — to  him  only  his  friend 
Mrs.  Morgan,  who  was  calmly  steering 
her  way  through  them  all,  with  her  grey 
head  bare,  and  her  grey  shawl  drooping 
from  her  splendid  throat  over  her  hand- 
some shoulders;  he  clutched  her  arm, 
and,  looking  innocently  into  her  quiet 
eyes,  said,  passionately — 

"  I  wish  my  mother  could  see  me 
now  !  I  have  been  thinking  so  much 
of  her  lately.  Oh,  I  wish  to  God  she 
could  see  me  now  !  I  shall  never  be  so 
worthy  of  her  again." 

And  she  bent  forward  in  the  midst 
of  them  all,  and  kissed  him  three  times 
on  his  forehead,  and  said,  "Wait ! 
wait !  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but 
wait  !" 

To  be  continued. 
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BY  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE. 


STUDENTS  of  Irish  history  know  how 
from  time  to  time  in  its  troubled 
course,  after  some  overwhelming  dis- 
aster, there  has  come  a  pause  in  mis- 
fortune, a  tranquil  interval,  when 
statesmen,  beholding  the  capabilities  of 
the  country  and  its  people,  and  mis- 
taking the  signs  of  exhaustion  for  those 
of  a  new  life  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
congratulated  themselves  upon  the  re- 
generation of  Ireland  in  their  own 
days.  "  In  the  first  nine  years  of  King 
James,"  wrote  Sir  John  Davis,  after 
three  rebellions  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 


beth, "there  hath  been  more  done  in 
"  the  reformation  of  the  kingdom  than 
"  in  the  440  years  since  the  Conquest." 
A  still  profounder  statesman,  Bacon, 
four  years  afterwards  congratulated  a 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  on  his  appoint- 
ment at  a  time  Avhen  "that  kingdom, 
"  which  within  these  twenty  years  wise 
"  men  were  wont  to  doubt  whether 
"  they  should  wish  it  to  be  a  pcol,  is 
"  like  now  to  become  a  garden,  and 
"  younger  sister  to  Great  Britain."  A 
generation  had  not  passed  before  these 
words  were  followed  by  another  rebel- 
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lion,  suppressed  in  its  turn  in  such,  a 
maiLiier  that  Sir  William  Petty  in  1672 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Irish 
neV3r  would  rebel  again,  the  more  so 
-as  bhey  had  never  before  such  pros- 
perity as  then.1  Political  wisdom  and 
sagacity  are  both  supposed  to  have 
mace  great  progress  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  ;  yet  such  has  been  the 
falsification  of  repeated  hopes  of  Ire- 
land's reformation  that  there  are  still 
to  l>e  found  men  who  repeat  the  very 
wishes  (doubtless  ignorant  of  their 
anti  juity)  which  Sir  William  Petty  200 
years  ago  sternly  rebuked,  and  of  which 
nearly  300  years  ago  the  poet  Spenser 
exposed  the  folly.2  The  repetition 
of  such  sentiments  in  itself  might 
merely  prove  that  political  and  moral 
progress  has  been  unequal  in  England 
as  iii  Ireland,  and  be  worth  notice  only 
on  the  part  of  those  historic  minds  who 
find  an  interest  in  every  living  vestige 
of  ancestral  barbarism  in  either  island. 
But  it  is  connected  not  remotely  with 
inquiries  of  more  practical  interest  and 
imp  )rtance,  to  which  conflicting  answers 
•are  returned ;  inquiries  such  as,  What 
is  really  the  present  state  of  Ireland1? 
Has  it  made  any  real  progress  since 
its  last  great  disaster?  Is  the  land, 
the  people,  or  the  law,  the  cause  of 
its  long  backwardness  and  misery  1 
Can  legislation  do  anything  for  its 
benefit? 

T  le  chief  difficulty  in  answering  the 
two  first  of  these  inquiries  arises  from 
the  very  different  state  of  different 

1  3 'critical  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  chaps,  iv. 
and  xii. 

2  i;  Some  furious  spirits  have  wished  that 
the  1  rish  would  rebel  again  that  they  might 
be  pat  to  the  sword.      But  J  declare  that 
notic  11  to  be  not  only  impious  and  inhuman, 
"but  >vithal  frivolous,  and  pernicious  even  to 
those  who  have  rashly  wished  for  those  occa- 
.sions  "— Sir  W.  Petty,  "  Political  Anatomy, " 
chap.  iv.     "  So  have  I  heard  it  often  wished 
that   ill  that  land  were  a  seapool,  which  kind 
of  speech  is  rather  the  manner  of  desperate 
men   han  of  wise  counsellors  ;  for  were  it  not 
the  p  irt  of  a  desperate  physician  to  wish  his 

r tie!  it  dead  rather  than  to  apply  the  best  en- 
av<  ur  of  his  skill  for  his  recovery?" — "  A 
New  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  by  Ed- 
.nrnmi.  Spenser,  1596.     I  beg  the  attention  of 
the  Saturday  Review  to  these  passages. 


parts  of  the  island.  Different  counties 
and  towns — adjoining  estates,  and  even 
adjoining  farms  and  houses — are  very 
differently  circumstanced,  and  would 
return  a  very  different  report ;  nor  is  it 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  man  does 
not  exist  who  could  give  a  complete 
and  true  account  of  Ireland's  present 
condition.  Even  the  very  same  results 
may  be  produced  in  different  places  by 
opposite  causes,  and  are  of  different 
import  and  omen  accordingly.  Of  this 
a  striking  instance  offers  at  once  in  the 
rate  of  wages;  an  instance  of  great 
importance  in  itself,  because  it  touches 
the  root  of  the  whole  Irish,  question, 
as  for  brevity  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Great  stress  is  laid  by  some  on  the 
advance  in  Irish  wages  as  a  proof  of 
a  proportionate  increase  in  general  pros- 
perity, and  of  the  benefit  of  emigration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rise  in  wages 
is  much  less  than  those  who  take  this 
view  suppose  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  bulk 
of  the  employers  of  labour  below  the 
landed  proprietors  are  in  no  condi- 
tion to  pay  suck  a  price  for  it.  The 
demand  at  such  a  price  as  has  been 
stated  could  in  most.,  Irish  counties 
be  that  of  one  small  class  alone  ;  and 
such,  wages  would  therefore  imply  a 
much  greater  emigration  of  labourers 
and  disappearance  of  farmers  than  has 
as  yet  taken  place.  But,  moreover, 
those  who  allege  a  rise  in  wages  as 
a  conclusive  proof  of  a  proportionate 
increase  in  general  prosperity,  overlook 
the  distinction  between  a  home-  demand 
for  labour  and  a  foreign  one,  to  which 
alone  they  refer  it.  If  ten  thousand 
labourers  only  were  left  in  the  island, 
they  might  earn  perhaps  more  than  a 
pound  a  day  from  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand; but  would  such  payment  be  a 
proof  of  Ireland's  great  prosperity? 
Would  it  not  rather  prove  that  Ireland 
had  lost  one  of  the  three  great  instru- 
ments of  production,  labour ;  and  that 
the  industry  of  Ireland  had  gone  to 
develop  American  instead  of  Irish 
natural  resources  ?  The  following 
table  shows  the  rates  of  wages  earned 
by  agricultural  labour  throughout  the 
year  just  closed  in  different  parts  of 
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the  island,  as  ascertained  by  personal 
inquiry : — 

*.   d.       s.    d. 
County  of  Antrim  from  7    0  to  10    0  a  week. 


Down 
Armagh  . 
Monaghan 
Cavan    . 
Dublin  . 
Wexford 
Cork      . 
Mayo     . 
Donegal 

.  7 
.  7 
.  6 
.6 
.  7 
.  6 
.  6 
.  6 
.  6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
9 

8 
7 
11 

8 
8 
7 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears 
that  wages  throughout  most  of  Ireland 
do  not  average  more  than  a  shilling 
daily  throughout  the  working  year, 
which,  though  a  great  improvement 
upon  former  rates  when  constancy 
of  employment  is  considered,  is  yet 
at  present  prices  a  low  rate,  and  one 
which  threatens  or  promises,  as  people 
may  think  it,  a  great  additional  emigra- 
tion, if  the  home  demand  for  labour  be 
not  greatly  improved.  And,  in  con- 
nexion with  this,  it  is  an  important 
point  to  notice  that  wages  are  highest 
in  the  localities  where  population,  in 
place  of  decreasing,  has  increased — a 
point  illustrative  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  home  demand  for  labour  and  a 
foreign  one.  When  wages  rise  by  reason 
of  the  amount  of  profitable  employment, 
the  quantity  and  brisk  circulation  of 
capital,  the  wealth  and  consumption  of 
large  classes  within  a  country,  it  is  not 
only  an  advantage  to  the  labourers,  but 
a  sign  of  general  affluence  ;  it  is  other- 
wise when  it  means  no  more  than  that 
labourers  have  disappeared.  Happily 
it  means  the  former  in  at  least  one-half 
of  "Ulster.  In  that  vast  system  of  ma- 
nufactures which  now  stretches  over 
several  counties,  it  is  around  towns  in 
which  population  has  doubled  in  half  a 

1  Even  such  rates  as  the  above  are  not 
maintained  in  all  the  districts  remote  from 
railways  :  occasional  wages  of  2s.  6d.  a  day  in 
the  West  are  far  from  being  a  sign  of  agri- 
cultural  prosperity  and  a  permanent  demand 
for  labour.  In  parts  of  Mayo,  for  example, 
where  oats  and  potatos  are  commonly  grown 
in  alternation  until  the  land  is  exhausted, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour  at  spring- 
time and  harvest  (when  wages  sometimes 
reach  2s.  6d.  a  day)  and  very  little  demand 
through  the  rest  of  the  year. 


generation  that  agricultural  wages  are- 
highest.  This  circumstance  deserves  the 
more  attention  since  it  has  been  lately 
persistently  alleged  that  the  want  of 
coal  and  iron  is  the  cause  of  Ireland's 
poverty,  and  a  cause  'which  must  keep 
it  always  poor.1  Writers  who  persist  in 
such  statements  can  surely  never  have 
heard  of  Deny,  Coleraine,  Ballymena, 
Antrim,  JSTewtownards,  Lisburn,  Ban- 
bridge,  Newry,  Armagh,  Strabane,  and 
many  other  manufacturing  towns  of 
Ulster,  besides  Belfast,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  factories  which  stud 
the  rural  districts  of  the  province,  or  of 
the  great  amount  of  industry  engaged  in 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  finer 
fabrics,  which  the  power-loom  cannot 
for  many  years  compete  with.  Much  of 
the  wealth  and  usefulness  of  Belfast 
itself  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
commercial  centre  of  several  counties ; 
and  were  it  overthrown  by  an  earthquake 
to-morrow,  the  United  Kingdom  would 
have  lost  one  of  its  best  cities,  but  the 
looms  of  Ulster  would  remain  numerous 
and  busy.  That  the  natural  deficiency 
of  coal  and  iron  is  not  the  chief  obstacle 
to  Irish  wealth  is  indeed  sufficiently 
established  by  the  fact,  that  in  Belfast 
manufactures  in  iron  are  successfully 
carried  on.  A  fact  of  still  greater  signi- 
ficance is  that  Belfast  has  in  one  genera- 
tion sprung  to  its  present  importance, 
through  the  land  on  which  it  stands 
becoming  the  property  of  its  citizens, 
from  being  the  property  of  a  single  pro- 

1  ' '  There  is  but  little  iron  in  Ireland.  There 
is  no  coal.  Except  in  Belfast  there  are  no 
manufactures  of  importance." — Saturday  JRe- 
view,  December  22,  1866. 

"  "When  nature  endowed  Ireland  with  the 
power  of  producing  children  and  potatoes,  but 
denied  her  coal  and  iron,  she  wrote  her 
destiny  in  unmistakeable  characters." — Ibid. 
December  29,  1866. 

' '  They  have  gone  simply  because  there  is 
not  sufficient  employment  at  home.  And  why 
is  this?  Because  there  are  no  manufactures 
in  Ireland.  Why  are  there  no  manufactures  ? 
Partly  because  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people  give  capitalists  little  encouragement ; 
partly  because  nature  has  not  given,  or  science 
has  not  discovered,  those  strata  of  iron  and 
coal  which  are  for  the  most  part  essential  to 
manufacturing  industry." — Ibid.  January  12, 
1867. 
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prietor  hampered  by  settlements  and 
incumbrances,  and  by  no  means  brought 
up  to  industry.  This  is  a  fact  which  in 
itself  might  justify  a  presumption  that 
the  want  of  other  than  agricultural  em- 
ployment for  labour  in  Ireland,  and  the 
consequent  rush  to  a  foreign  demand,  is 
due  to  no  faults  of  the  people  or  the 
island,  but  to  a  system  of  law  of  which 
England  is  the  author. 

•  A  noble  writer  has  recently  described 
with  graphic  eloquence  the  long  series 
of  restrictions  laid  on  almost  every 
branch  of  Irish  trade  and  industry  by 
English  legislation  in  less  enlightened 
times  than  our  own  ;  and  the  import- 
ance due  to  such  historical  causes  is 
proved  by  the  different  history  of  two 
Irish  industries — the  linen  and  the 
woollen  manufactures.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  that  Protestant  manufac- 
turers were  flying  from  France  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  linen  manufacture 
of  Ulster,  now  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing industries  of  the  world,  woollen 
manufacturers,  *both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  were  flying  in  thousands  from 
Ireland  to  parts  of  the  Continent  where 
fk&  industry  they  planted  flourishes 
still,  but  in  Ireland  has  only  begun  to 
revive.  The  history  of  Flanders  affords 
a  precisely  parallel  instance  ;  the  manu- 
factures which  the  Spaniards  drove 
from  its  provinces  took  lasting  root  in 
Great:  Britain,  but  only  begin  to  re- 
appear in  the  land  of  their  birth.1  The 
foregoing  is  not  the  only  historical  ex- 
planation of  the  exclusion  from  three 
provinces  of  Ireland  of  every  industry 
but  that  of  tilling  land.  It  has  been 
point  ad  out  by  Adam  Smith,  that  what- 
ever progress  was  made  by  England  in 
rural  industry  itself,  originated  in  the 
trade  and  freer  institutions  of  its  towns. 
In  common  with  other  philosophers,  he 
has  also  remarked  that  in  every  part  of 
Europe  wealth  and  civilization  began 

1  "When  manufactures  started  up  with  steam 
in  Belgium,  it  was  in  the  Walloon  provinces 
near  n  tines  of  coal  and  iron  they  rose.  Now, 
however,  the  Flemish  provinces  begin  at 
length  to  count  their  growing  manufactories 
again  with  pride. 


upon  the  borders  of  the  sea,  where  there 
was  comparatively  free  and  easy  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world.  But  in 
Ireland  the  English  seized  every  im- 
portant port ;  and  Sir  John  Davis, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  asked, 
"  When  the  Irish  might  not  converse  or 
"  commerce  with  any  civil  men,  nor  enter 
"  into  any  town  without  peril  of  their 
"  lives,  whither  should  they  fly  but 
"  into  the  woods  and  mountains,  and 
"  there  live  in  a  wild  and  barbarous 
"  manner  ? "  It  was  no  more  the  policy 
of  the  age  following  than  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding that  eminent  statesman,  to  civilize 
and  elevate  the  Irish  ;  and  the  period  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  signalised  by 
repeated  orders  to  drive  all  Irish  and 
Papists  to  a  distance  from  every  con- 
siderable town.  "When  to  this  we  add 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  penal 
laws  and  the  exclusive  municipal  insti- 
tutions of  a  later  time,  we  need  hardly 
wonder  that  the  Irish  people  clung  with 
"  morbid  hunger  "  to  the  land  alone  for 
their  support.  But  why  did  the  land 
afford  so  little  support  1  why  was  their 
only  industry  so  barren  of  results  when 
starvation  was  frequently  the  penalty  of 
failure?  Why,  as  it  has  been  often 
asked,  did  the  English  system  of  landed 
property,  which  has  succeeded  so  well 
in  England,  fail  so  utterly  in  Ireland? 

The  first  answer  such  a  question 
ought  to  get  is  that  the  English  sys- 
tem has  not  succeeded  well  in  England, 
but  has,  on  the  contrary,  proved  a 
most  disastrous  failure.  Agriculture,  it 
is  said  indeed,  has  been  carried  in 
England  to  the  greatest  known  per- 
fection. If  this  were  so,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  true  that  the  proper 
test  of  any  rural  system  is  the  pea- 
santry, and  not  the  beasts  or  herbs  it 
produces;  and  that  the  English  pea- 
santry, descendants  of  a  noble  race,  are 
a  reproach  to  the  name  of  Englishmen. 
But  can  agriculture  really  be  said  to 
have  prospered  when  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
in  1850  could  describe  it  in  the  terms 
that  follow,  though  favoured  by  the 
very  circumstance  the  Irish  cultivator 
lacked,  —  the  contact  and  demand  of 
wealthy  towns  ?  «  You  will  find,"  the 
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statesman  wrote  to  Mr.  Caird,  "im- 
"  mense  tracts  of  good  land  in  certain 
"  counties,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
"  for  example,  with  good  roads,  good 
"  markets,  and  a  moist  climate,  that 
"  remain  pretty  nearly  in  a  state  of 
"  nature,  —  undrained,  badly  fenced, 
"  and  wretchedly  farmed.  Nothing  has 
"  hitherto  been  effectual  in  awakening 
"  the  proprietors  to  a  sense  of  their 
"  own  interests."1  Such  was  the  state 
of  English  agriculture  under  the  legis- 
lation of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  for 
its  especial  benefit ;  and  the  improve- 
ment since — an  improvement  far  from 
general  —  is  traceable  to  an  opposite 
policy,  the  policy  of  commerce  and  of 
towns;  towns  which  have  long  been 
cities  of  refuge  for  the  rural  popula- 
tion while  half  the  island  is  uncul- 
tivated. 

But  England  at  least  had  towns  to 
receive  and  employ  its  landless  popula- 
tion, while  Ireland  was  without  them. 
And  thus,  while  the  chief  movement 
of  population  in  England  has  been  a 
migration  from  the  country  to  large 
towns,  in  Ireland  the  chief  movement 
has  been  emigration  —  to  the  towns 
of  England  and  America.  This  emi- 
gration of  the  rural  population  of  Ire- 
land to  America  is  no  new  phenomenon 
of  this  century  ;  it  was  the  subject  of 
treatises  more  than  a  century  ago. 
"  What  was  it,"  says  a  writer  of  1729, 
"  induced  so  many  of  the  commonalty 
"  lately  to  go  to  America,  but  high 
'•'  rents,  bad  seasons,  and  want  of  good 
"  tenures  or  a  permanent  property  in 
"  their  lands  ?  This  kept  them  poor 
"  and  low,  that  they  scarce  had  suffi- 
"  cient  credit  to  procure  necessaries  to 
"  subsist  or  till  their  ground.  They 
"  never  had  anything  in  store,  all  was 
"  from  hand  to  mouth,  so  one  or  two 
"  bad  crops  broke  them.  Others  found 
"  their  stock  decaying  visibly,  and  so 
"  removed  before  all  was  gone,  whilst 
"  they  had  as  much  left  as  would  pay 
"  their  passage,  and  had  little  more 

1  This  description  was  more  than  borne  out 
by  the  published  accounts  of  Mr.  Caird's  tour, 
and  in  reference  to  many  counties  in  addition 
to  those  particularly  named  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 


"  than  would  carry  them  to  the 
"  American  shore."1  It  might  have 
been  urged  then,  as  it  is  urged  now, 
that  the  emigrants  were  but  seldom 
evicted.  Eviction  was  unnecessary, — not 
even  a  notice  to  quit  was  commonly 
required.  The  broken  down,  the  break- 
ing down,  and  those  who  feared  to  break 
down,  fled  along  with  the  evicted.  Even 
farmers  with  capital,  the  writer  adds, 
fled  likewise,  from  the  want  of  security 
for  its  investment  on  their  farms.  It 
has  been  lately  maintained  that  the 
absence  of  leases  cannot  be  the  present' 
cause  of  the  distress  and  emigration  of 
the  farming  classes  of  Ireland,  since 
leases  were  "  almost  universal  in  the 
eighteenth  century,"  when  rural  dis- 
tress was  as  great  as  it  is  now,  or  lately 
was  before  the  worst  cases  of  distress 
disappeared.  But  in  the  first  place, 
the  fact  is  not  so ;  farming  leases  were 
not  common  in  that  century.  Where 
leases  to  farmers  existed  at  all,  they 
were  for  the  most  part  too  short  to 
permit  of  the  permanent  improve- 
ments essential  to  husbandry  being 
made  by  the  tenant ;  and  the  landlord 
never  made  them, — what  with  settle-  • 
ments,  charges,  and  mortgages,  seldom 
could  make  them.  The  actual  culti- 
vators, however,  for  the  most  part  had 
no  leases  at  all,  and  were  placed  and 
displaced,  as  the  Highlanders  are  to 
this  day,  at  the  whim  of  the  landlord. 
Accounting  for  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  houses  in  Ireland,  the  writer  last 
quoted  observed  in  1729:  "Another 
"  reason  I  apprehend  to  be  that  from 
"  gentlemen's  receiving  or  dismissing 
"  whole  villages  of  native  Irish  at 
"  once  ;  and  this  is  done  just  as  gentle- 
"  men  incline  to  break  up  their  lands 
"  and  improve  them  by  tillage,  or  as 
"  they  lay  them  down,  under  grass  and 
"  enlarge  their  sheep-walks  ;  and  by 
"  this  means  the  poor  are  turned  adrift, 
"  and  must  remove  to  some  other 

1  "An  Essay  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland," 
1729.  A  beatitiful  edition  of  this  and  several 
other  rare  treatises  ou  Ireland,  including  those 
of  the  poet  Spenser,  Sir  John  Davis,  Sir  W. 
Petty,  and  others,  was  published  some  year» 
ago  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Thorn,  of  Dublin, 
with  great  liberality,  for  private  circulation. 
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"  place  where  they  can  get  employ  - 
"  ment."  And  this  was  while  Ireland 
had  no  Poor  law, — the  contrivance  in 
England  to  prevent  insurrections  of 
the  peasantry.  But  the  middlemen, 
it  is  said,  had  leases,  and  long  leases, 
yet  cultivation  did  not  prosper  with 
them.  The  middleman,  however,  was 
a  landlord,  not  a  cultivator  ;  and  it 
is  for  cultivators  that  security  is 
demanded.  It  is  not  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  landlords,  other- 
wis3  at  least  than  by  making  their 
titles  more  marketable  and  their  ten- 
ants more  solvent.  The  middleman 
lived  in  a  world  from  which  commerce 
and  enterprise  were  banished  ;  his  only 
ambition  was  to  live  like  a  landlord ; 
he  \vas  often  deeply  embarrassed ;  his 
title  was  almost  always  defective ;  but 
he  liad  a  famishing  crowd  round  his 
doors  offering  rent,  and  a  power  of 
dist-ess  to  take  all  they  could  give. 
The  petty  freeholders  of  a  more  recent 
date  were  not  middlemen,  it  is  true, 
and  they  had  leases  of  a  kind  much 
better  than  npne  ;  but  they  were 
made  at  random  for  political  objects ; 
the  measure  of  security  allowed  them 
cam*  j  unattended  with  any  other  change 
to  1 3ach  agriculture  either  by  example 
or  precept,  or  to  furnish  a  market  for 
their  produce"  or  any  safe  investment 
for  iheir  savings.  "What  indeed  are  all 
such  arguments  against  leases  intended 
to  prove  1,  Is  it  that  security  is  need- 
less as  a  motive  for  investment  ?  Do 
men  of  sense  build  houses  or  shops  on 
othe '  men's  land  without  leases  ?  Cases 
of  actual  confiscation  of  tenants'  im- 
provements may  be  -rare ;  but  a  single 
such  case  as  that  of  O'Fay  and  Burke 
alarms  every  tenant  who  hears  it  or 
readt  it,  and  ill  news  now  travels  faster 
than  ever.  Does  any  one  measure  the 
miscmef  of  an  agrarian  outrage  by  the 
injur  y  to  the  victim,  or  the  harm  done 
by  a  Fenian  by  his  personal  acts  of 
destruction?  It  is  really  not  against 
his  actual  landlord  that  a  tenant  most 
need;-  security,  but  against  all  possible 
landlords  ;  security  in  fact  against  the 
law,  which  is  for  him  a  law  of  confisca- 
tion. It  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the 


tardy  accommodation  of  human  juris- 
prudence to  justice,  that  270  years  ago 
the  poet  Spenser  urged  the  necessity  of 
legislative  protection  for  the  tenantry 
in  Ireland  in  terms  which  apply  to  this 
day  as  well  as  to  that  at  which  they 
were  written  : — 

"  Iren.  There  is  one  general  in- 
"  convenience  which  reigneth  almost 
"  throughout  all  Ireland  :  that  is,  that 
"  the  lords  of  the  land  do  not  there  use 
"  to  let  out  their  land  for  terms  of  years 
"  to  their  tenants,  but  only  from  year 
"  to  year,  and  some  during  pleasure. 

"  Eudox.   But  what  reason  is  there 
"  that  any  landlord  should  not  set,  nor 
"  any  tenant  take,  his  land  as  himself    • 
"  list  ? 

"  Iren.  Marry,  the  evils  hereby  are 
"  great :  for  by  this  means  both  the 
"  landlord  thinketh  that  he  hath  his 
"  tenant  more  at  command  to  follow 
"  him  into  what  action  soever  he  shall 
"  enter ;  and  also  the  tenant  is  fit  for 
"  every  occasion  of  change,  for  that  he 
"  hath  no  such  state  in  any  his  hold- 
"  ing,  no  such  building  upon  any  farm, 
"  no  such  cost  employed  in  fencing  or 
"  husbanding  the  same  as  might  with- 
"  hold  him.  All  which  he  hath  for- 
"  borne,  and  spared  so  much  expense, 
"  for  that  he  hath  no  firm  estate  in  his 
"  tenement,  but  was  only  a  tenant  at 
"  will,  or  little  more,  and  so  at  will 
"  may  leave  it.  And  this  inconvenience 
"  may  be  reason  enough  to  ground  any 
'"  ordinance  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
"  monwealth,  against  the  private  behoof 
"  or  will  of  any  landlord  that  shall 
"  refuse  to  grant  any  such  term  or 
"  estate  unto  his  tenant  as  vmay  tend 
"  to  the  good  of  the  whole  realm. 

"  Eudox.  Indeed  it  is  a  great  wilful- 
"  ness  in  any  landlord  to  refuse  to 
"  make  any  longer  farms  unto  their 
"  tenants  as  may,  besides  the  general 
"  good  of  the  realm,  be  also  greatly 
",  for  their  own  profit  and  avail.  For 
"  what  reasonable  man  will  not  think 
"  that  the  tenement  shall  be  made 
"  much  better  foj?  the  landlord's  behoof, 
"  if  the  tenant  may  by  snch  good 
"  means  be  drawn  to  build  himself 
"  some  handsome  habitations  thereon, 
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"  to  ditch  and  inclose  his  ground,  to 
"  manure  and  husband  it  as  good 
"  farmers  use  ?  For,  when  his  tenant's 
Ci  term  shall  be  expired,  it  will  yield 
w  him  in  renewing  his  lease  both  a 
"  good  fine  and  also  a  better  rent. 
"  And  also  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of 
"  the  tenant  likewise,  who  by  such 
'*  buildings  and  inclosures  shall  receive 
tl  many  benefits.  First,  by  the  haiid- 
"  someness  of  his  house  he  shall  take 
"  more  comfort  of  his  life,  more  safe 
"  dwelling,  and  a  delight  to  keep  his 
"  house  neat  and  cleanly,  which  now 
"  being,  as  they  commonly  are,  rather 
"  swine-styes  than  houses,  is  the 
"  chiefest  cause  of  his  so  beastly  manner 
"  of  life  and  savage  condition.  And 
"  to  all  these  other  commodities  he 
"shall  in  short  time. find  a  greater 
"  added, — that  is,  his  own  wealth  and 
"  riches  increased  and  wonderfully  en- 
"  larged  by  keeping  his  cattle  in  in- 
"  closures,  warm  covered,  that  now 
"  lieth  open  to  all  weather." 

.  This  passage  contains  the  whole 
political  economy  of  the  question  of 
small  farms.  There  is  hardly  any  part 
of  Europe,  save  England,  better  fitted 
for  farms  of  the  smallest  description 
than  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cluding its  waste  lands;  and  even  its 
waste  lands  could  be  made  highly  pro- 
ductive by  Flemish  cultivation.  The 
soil  of  Flanders  was  once  all  waste ;  the 
spade  of  the  peasant,  as  a  Flemish  pro- 
verb denotes,  has  turned  sand  into  gold.1 
The  soil  of  Flanders  is,  in  fact,  the  crea- 
tion of  man  ;  nature  gave  little  but 
space  for  the  exertion  of  his  powers.  ' 
"  Having  visited  Belgium/'  says  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  of  Eileanach,  an  expert  in 
the  management  of  small  farms,  "by 
"  invitation  of  the  Government,  for 
"  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
"  advantages  of  the  petite  culture  there, 
"  I  found  much  of  the  land  of  inferior 
"  quality,  extremely  light  and  sandy, 

' "  yet,  by  force  of  liquid  manure  and 
"  intense  care  in  weeding  and  stirring 
"  the  soil,  giving  wonderful  crops  of 

1  ' '  De  spa  is  de  goudmyn  der  boeren, ' ' — The 
spade  is  the  peasant's  gold  mine. 


"  every  kind."1  This  description  is  true 
of  the  soil  of  almost  every  part  of  East 
and  West  Flanders,2 — the  provinces  of 
Belgium  in  which  farms  of  the  smallest 
size  are  most  numerous.  But  everywhere 
in  Belgium,  on  rich  and  poor  soils  alike 
wherever  large  and  small  farms  meet  in. 
competition  the  former  are  beaten.  Of 
the  part  of  Belgium  in  which  large  farms 
are  most  numerous,  Le  Condroz,  M.  de 
Laveleye  says  :  "  This  is  the  region  of 
"  Belgium  which  counts  the  greatest 
"  number  of  large  farms ;  those  which 
"  reach  one  hundred  hectares,  so  rare  in 
"  the  Flemish  provinces,  are  here  met 
"  often  enough.  As  soon  as  a  farm  is 
"  divided  in  Condroz,  the  land  is  better 
"  cultivated,  and  the  number  of  cattle 
"  increases.  The  small  proprietors  who 
"  cultivate  their  own  two  or  three  hec- 
"  tares  know  no  fallow ;  their  crops  are 
"  more  varied,  more  carefully  cultivated, 
"  and  the  produce  is  much  larger.  The 
"  too  great  size  of  the  farms  is  thus  one 
"  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  cultivation 
"  in  Condroz.  But,"  M.  de  Laveleye 
adds,  "  there  is  another  cause.  To  em- 
"  bark  a  considerable  sum  in  an  agri- 
"  cultural  operation,  always  long  and 
"  hazardous,  at  least  in  appearance,  there 
"  must  be  a  certainty  that  the  cultivator 
"  shall  reap  the  results  of  his  sacrifices 
"  and  efforts ;  and  that  certainty  the  con- 
"  tracts  between  landlord  and  tenant  do 
"  not  give."  Unfortunately,  in  Flanders 
too  the  customary  contracts  or  leases  do 
not  give  that  certainty ;  they  run  only 

1  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  State 
of  the  West  Highlands,  1851. 

2  An  error  prevalent  in  England  respecting 
the    natural  fertility  of   the  soil  on  which 
Flemish  spade  husbandry  is  so  successful,  has 
arisen  partly  from  its  actual  productiveness, 
and  partly  from  the  real  natural  fertility  of 
French  Flanders.    The  soil  of  Belgian  Flanders 
for  the  most  part  is  by  nature  little  more  than 
sand. — "  Essai  sur  1'Economie  rurale   de    la 
Belgique,"  par  Emile  de  Laveleye,  pp.  1,  2. 
I  have  myself  seen  instances  of  this  in  M.  de 
Laveleye's  own  family  campagne,   and   else- 
where.    Nor  is  the  climate  of  Belgian  Flanders 
drier  than  that  of  Ireland,  as  has  been  alleged. 
It  rains  there  on  the  average  by  computation 
every  second  day.      But,    in    fact,    a    moist 
climate  like  that  of  Ireland  is  the  very  climate 
for  the  growth  of  food  for  cattle,  and  therefore 
the  very  climate  for  the  small  farmer. 
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for  :iine  years,  and  the  small  farmer,  in 
spit'?  of  the  excellence  of  his  farming, 
is  "very  poor.  He  is  poor  not  because 
he  :a  a  peasant  proprietor,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  "but  because  he  is  not ; 
because  he  pays  a  high  rent  under  a 
short  lease  for  poor  land  which  requires 
a  great  outlay  of  the  produce  to  make  it 
bear  produce  at  all;  and  because  he 
marries  earlier  and  has  more  children 
than  the  peasant  proprietor  in  countries 
whe::e  peasant  properties  prevail.  His 
spade  has  thus  become  a  gold  mine  for 
his  landlord,  not  for  himself. 

It  is  not  then  the  soil  or  climate  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  Ireland  that  prevents 
the  success  of  five-acre  farms,  for  which 
both  islands  have  much  greater  advan- 
tages of  nature  than  Flanders.  "  I  have 
seen,"  says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  "three  acres 
"  of  land  which  I  maintain  to  be  quite 
"  inferior  in  many  respects  to  much  of 
"  our  abused  Highland  soil,  and  culti- 
"  vated  far  below  what  it  might  be, 
"  produce  in  the  year  1842  : — 

£    s.  d. 

80   bushels  potatoes,  sold  at  Is.   .    4    0  0 

21 1     „        wheat           „      7s.   .     7  10  6 

44       ,,        oats              „      3*.   .     6  12  0 

2    calves 5  10  0 

4234  Ibs.  butter,  at  lOd 17  12  11 

£41    5    5 

"  besides  several  pigs  and  poultry  fat- 
"  tened  by  the  buttermilk,  and  skimmed 
"  milk  sufficient  of  itself  for  a  large 
"  family.  And  I  assert  that  no  average 
"  family  can  cultivate  properly  by  the 
"  spade  more  than  five  acres  of  arable 
"  land,  and  attend  to  the  stock  and 
"  manure  upon  it,  without  hiring  extra- 
"  neons  labour."1  The  figures  of  produce 
in  this  passage  were  recently  shown  by 
the  v/riter  of  these  pages  to  several 
agricultural  experts,  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  (one  of  particular  eminence),  all 
of  whom  admitted  their  probability,  all 
of  whom  too  added  the  remark  that,  as 
prices  now  are  much  higher,  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  three  acres  would 
be  proportionately  greater.  The  writer 
next  inquired  where  the  three  acres  were 
situated;  and  found  to  his  surprise  that 
they  are  .on  the  estate  of  a  friend  of  his 

1  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  1851. 
No.  88. — VOL.  xv. 


own,  a  lady  who  has  many  similar  acres 
under  la  petite  culture  in  the  south  of 
England,  succeeding  'as  well  now  as  did 
the  three  acres  in  1842 ;  as  the  reader 
may  judge  from  what  is  stated  below,1 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  their  rent 
varies  from  51.  10s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  answers  a  question  put 
by  myself  as  to  the'  possibility  of  an 
Irish  peasant  living  by  his  spade  on 
a  few  acres  as  follows :  —  "I  know  as 
"  surely  as  I  write,  that  spade  hus- 
"  bandry  must  succeed  in  Ireland  and 
"  everywhere  if  properly  pursued,  and 
"  that  land  will  never  under  horse 
"  labour  give  anything  like  the  return 
"  it  will  give  under  spade  and  crofter 
"  cultivation.  Who  denies  this  1 "  To 
the  same  question  a  gentleman  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  gives  a  different  answer, 
but  also  a  pertinent  one  : — "  The  very 
"  small  high-farming  peasantry  do  not 
"exist  here,  because  the  house-feeding; 
"  and  keeping,  which  is  the  soul  and 
"  body  of  this  system,  is  unknown  to^ 
"  our  peasantry.  Not  having  ever 
"  housed  themselves,  they  have  no 
"  notion  of  housing  a  beast  in  comforfr; 
"  and  cleanliness."  The  remark  is  just,,, 
but  Spenser,  in  the  16th  century,  went 
still  deeper  into  the  matter  when  he 

1  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
•writer,  the  lady  referred  to  states  :  "  The 
little  farm  whose  produce  you  mention  was  let 
to  a  man  named  Dumbril,  and  is  still  occu- 
pied by  his  son,  who  is  doing  well,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantage  of  the  situation,  which  is  on 
the  side  of  the  chalk  down  and  excessively 

steep. let  several  of  these  small 

farms  :  most  of  them  have  become  absorbed 
in  the  large  ones,  but  some  are  doing  well.  I 
spoke  yesterday  to  our  bailiff;  and  he  says 
that  if  a  man  is  industrious  and  can  work  a 
few  acres  with  his  own  family,  he  is  sure  to 
make  it  pay,  but  not  if  he  is  obliged  to  hire 

labour  or  keep  a  horse. began  the 

system  of  allotments  here,  and  it  succeeds 
admirably,  and  is  a  great  boon  to  poor  people. 
They  are  worked  by  labourers  and  small  trades- 
people, and  give  very  good  produce.  To  secure 
the  rent,  it  is  paid  in  advance  most  willingly. 

"We  have  allotment  gardens  also  at  and 

at  • ;  and  they  always  pay  well  and  are 

greatly  sought  after  ;  but  the  small  farms  are 
more  doubtful,  and  success  seems  to  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  situation,  but  espe* 
cially  on  the  industry  and  good  management 
of  the  tenant."— Tho  data  of  this  letter  ia 
December  19,  1866. 
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showed  why  the  Irish  peasant  has  never 
housed  himself,  and  why  he  had  there- 
fore no  notion  of  housing  a  beast  in 
comfort  and  cleanliness  i1 — "  All  which 
"  he  hath  forborne,  and  spared  so  much 
"  expense,  for  that  he  hath  no  firm 
"  estate  in  his  tenement,  but  was  only  a 
"  tenant  at  will  or  little  more,  and  so  at 
"  will  may  leave  it." 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  (and 
abundance  of  similar  evidence  is  obtain- 
able by  any  one  who  makes  proper 
inquiry)  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  might  introduce 
the  art  of  spade  husbandry  into  the 
island  with  triumphant  success,  and 
make  five-acre  holdings  more  productive 
in  many  parts  of  it,  even  the  barrenest, 
than  large  farms.  It  has  actually  been 
done  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
among  a  less  sharp-witted  peasantry 
than  the  Irish,  but  of  the  same  race. 
"  I  am  factor  on  estates,"  says  Dr. 
Mackenzie,2  "  where  there  are  many 
"  crofters,  who  execute  great  improve- 
"  ments  yearly  without  any  aid  from 
"  me  beyond  a  fourteen  years'  lease ; 
"  and  next  May,  on  one  estate,  I  shall 
"  be  renewing  fourteen  years'  leases  to 
"  some  thirty  such  crofters,  who  cheer- 
"  fully  agree  to  pay  about  II.  an  acre  for 
"  all  they  have  added  (by  their  own 
"  elbows)  to  their  crofts,  of  new  land, 
"  worth  nothing  fourteen  years  ago. 
"  And  all  these  are  good  regular  rent- 
"  paying  tenants,  from  20Z.  down  to  2L 

1  That  from  never  seeing  a  decent  cottage 
on  a  five-acre  farm  the  Irish  peasant  should 
have  no  notion  of  such  a  thing  is  not  sur- 
prising, when,  owing  to  the  same  circumstance, 
persons  who  are  as  much  his  superiors  in 
knowledge,  as  in  wealth  and  station,  have  no 
more  notion  of  such  a  thing.  One  of  the 
ablest  land-agents  in  Ireland,  managing  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  English  estates,  com- 
menting on  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  late 
Government  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  re- 
marked :  "  The  Bill  specifies  no  improve- 
ments, and  simply  refers  to  the  improvements 
recited  in  a  late  Act,  where  they  are  called 
*  suitable.'  Now  what  is  a  suitable  house  for 
a  five-acre  farm  ?  Mud,  clearly.  Is  the  land- 
lord to  pay  for  mud  ? "  The  Flemish  five-acre 
farmer,  nevertheless,  and  even  the  Flemish 
labourer  with  a  much  smaller  plot,  has  a  neat 
well -furnished  cottage  with  three  or  four 
rooms. 

8  In  a  letter  to  myself,  December  19,  1866. 


"  crofts.  I  could  get  very  few  large 
"  farms  let  on  these  terms,  so  I  value 
"  the  crofters  much  as  steady  improvers 
"  of  rental  without  any  outlay  on  the 
"  part  of  the  landlord  ;  and  really  with- 
"  out  outlay  on  their  part  beyond  spare 
"  hours,  their  capital  in  bank.  I  could 
"  name  many  who  use  their  crofters  for 
"  thus  improving  their  waste  lands,  and 
"  then  turn  out  crowds  of  them,  and 
"  throw  their  land  into  large  farms  on 
"  the  plea  of  danger  from  increase  in  the 
"  poor-rates.  Our  towns  and  villages 
"  are  packed  with  these  poor  ill-used 
"  people." 

But,  although  landlords  and  agents 
can  do  in  Ireland  what  Dr.  Mackenzie  has 
done  in  the  Highlands,  I  cannot  think 
the  law  can;  and  I  have  come  with 
much  regret  to  the  conclusion  that  direct 
legislation  in  favour  of  tenants  should 
be  confined  to  holdings  of  fifteen  acres 
and  upwards ;  and  that  any  attempt  in 
the  way  of  direct  legislation  to  preserve 
smaller  holdings  by  a  uniform  statutory 
lease  to  their  present  tenants,  or  any 
similar  measure,  would  tend  more  to 
their  extinction  than  to  their  perpetua- 
tion, besides  doing  an  injury  to  many 
of  the  larger  holdings,  and  bringing 
the  entire  measure  into  discredit. 

Irish  farms  may  be  classified  roughly 
as  follows :  first,  those  under  fifteen 
acres,  upon  which  no  horse  is  kept; 
2dly,  those  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres, 
upon  which  one  horse  is  kept  but  no 
hired  labour  is  employed;  3dly,  those 
from  thirty  to  fifty  acres,  on  which  two 
horses  are  generally  kept,  and  some 
labour  is  occasionally  hired;  lastly, 
large  farms  which  require  a  considerable 
capital.  To  the  first  and  smallest  of 
these  classes  of  holdings,  direct  legis- 
lation can  give  no  real  stability,  for  the 
following  reasons  among  others.  The 
only  mode  of  subsisting  upon  a  few 
acres  by  which  the  tenant's  very  exist- 
ence is  not  always  precarious  and  a 
misery  while  it  exists,  is  by  the  Flemish 
system  of  spade  husbandry, — elaborate, 
minute,  and  scientific.  But  that  is  in 
Ireland  a  new  and  difficult  art,  irksome 
to  learn,  and  not  to  be  learned  without 
supervision  and  instruction  by  peasants 
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to  whose  customs,  traditions,  and  habits 
of  life  it  is  foreign.  A  peasantry  is 
proverbially  sceptical  of  new  systems ; 
and  so  new  is  this  system  that  the 
witnasses  on  behalf  of  tenants'  com- 
pensation before  Mr.  Maguire's  Com- 
mittee never  thought  of  it,  giving  it  as 
their  opinion  that  a  tenant  cannot  live 
on  a  farm  of  less  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  of  good  land.  But  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  the  land  now  occupied 
by  the  smallest  holders  is  naturally  too 
bad  for  the  success  of  the  Flemish 
syste:n  without  great  previous  outlay  of 
capital  or  labour;  in  others,  from  ill- 
cultivation,  it  is  so  exhausted  that  it 
would  take  years  to  restore  it  to  fit  con- 
ditioi .  Time,  therefore,  is  needed,  and 
time  would  not  be  given  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary lease ;  the  tenant  would  fail  in 
liis  rent,  and  be  ejected  for  nonpayment. 
Even  on  the  best  soils  Flemish  hus- 
bandry would  in  Ireland  be  much  stiffer 
work  than  it  is  in  Flanders  (because 
the  sell  is  much  stiffer),  and  therefore 
harder  to  learn ;  though  it  would  also 
be  more  productive  in  the  end,  because 
the  scil  is  naturally  better.  Practical 
obstacles  of  this  kind  are  indeed  effects, 
and  not  causes,  of  the  present  and  past 
state  of  Ireland;  but  they  are  effects 
not  to  be  removed  in  a  moment  at  the 
fiat  of  a  law.  It  must  necessarily  be 
that  tl  ie  very  causes  which  have  thrown 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
upon  agriculture  for  support  have 
thrust  into  the  very  smallest  farms  some 
who  ai  e  naturally  ill-adapted  for  such  a 
business,  though  perhaps  well-adapted 
for  some  other.  In  Ulster,  for  ex- 
ample, some  were  weavers  by  nature 
rather  than  farmers ;  the  handloom  has 
failed,  :>r  is  failing  them,  and  the  power- 
loom  craws  them  to  towns.  If  legis- 
lation could  keep  such  men  in  their 
holdings,  it  would  only  keep  them  in 
privation,  and  keep  men  who  might 
succeed  out  of  them.  Really,  however, 
it  could  not  even  keep  them  on  their 
ground,  which  would  finally  be  thrown 
into  lar^e  farms  to  prevent  similar  claims 
from  arising  from  the  law.  But  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  landlords 
should  not  be  frightened  out  of  en- 


couraging la  petite  culture  on  both  small 
farms  and  allotments  to  labourers.  Here 
and  there,  in  every  county  in  Ireland, 
they  are  already  beginning  to  give  their 
labourers  neat  cottages  and  gardens;  the 
ideal  of  the  Irish  country  gentleman's 
life  is  steadily  rising ;  public  opinion  is 
daily  becoming  a  more  powerful  censor ; 
and  to  attract,  not  to  repel,  the  land- 
lord's indispensable  co-operation  is  here 
the  State's  true  object.  The  difficulty 
which  surrounds  legislation  for  small 
holdings,  and  the  danger  of  its  defeating 
its  own  aim,  is  exemplified  by  this  fact, 
that  the  larger  farmers  with  capital  in 
Scotland  are  opposed  to  the  landlords' 
right  to  distrain  because  it  favours  small 
farmers  without  it.1  Indirectly  legis- 
lation may  assist  la  petite  culture^  but 
directly  it  cannot.  It  may  abolish  en- 
tails and  sell  incumbered  estates,  thereby 
introducing  wealthier  and  more  busi- 
ness-like landlords.  It  may  teach  the 
rudiments  of  agriculture  in  every  na- 
tional school,  and  have  a  model  farm 
around  each,  which  the  boys  might  be 
f encouraged  to  cultivate;  and  thus  even 
their  parents  would  learn  that  a  con- 
stant succession  of  oats  and  potatoes 
must  be  a  ruinous  method  of  fanning. 

1  See  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  late 
Commission  on  the  L.avv  of  Hypothec,  (ana- 
logous to  the  English  and  Irish  law  of  distress) 
in  Scotland.  Dr.  Mackenzie  answers  a  question 
from  myself  on  the  subject  as  follows  :  "  "Were 
the  law  of  hypothec  abolished,  I  could  not 
give  one  hour's  delay  in  payment  of  rent,  and 
multitudes  would  thus  be  ruined  yearly.  Now, 
every  year  I  give  delay  to  this  or  that  tenant, 
who  has  had  a  squeeze  and  is  not  ready ; 
always  with  gain  to  the  landlord  and  the 
greatest  relief  to  the  tenant."  To  myself  the. 
right  of  distress  appears  a  clumsy  and  anoma- 
lous expedient.  Nevertheless  a  speedy,  cheap, 
and  effectual  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  rent 
is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  small  holdings  and 

Soor  farmers.  So  it  is  with  other  claims, 
ne  of  the  causes  of  the  extortionate  rate  of 
interest  often  paid  by  the  Irish  tenant  to  the 
Gombeen  man  or  local  usurer,  is  that  the 
Assistant  Barristers'  Court  is  a  Court  of  Equity 
for  defendants,  but  not  for  plaintiffs  ;  and  the 
money-lender  charges  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  his  loan.  The  land- 
lord's right  to  distrain  is  no  doubt  a  cause  of 
risk  to  the  money-lender  ;  but  without  it  land- 
lords would  not  let  small  holdings  at  all,  or 
would  require  payment  in  advance,  which 
would  not  improve  the  poor  man's  position. 
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The  Anglo- Saxon  Dialogues  of  the  tenth 
century,  called  Alfric's  Colloquy,  are  a 
model  to  this  day  of  the  sort  of  indus- 
trial instruction  which  may  "be  easily 
given  in  schools  even  by  book.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Government  of  Ireland  has 
gone  backwards  of  late  years  as  regards 
agricultural  instruction;  not  its  only 
retrograde  step  respecting  education. 

But  the  best  service  which  legislation 
can  render  to  the  smallest  holdings  is  to 
give  legal  security  to  the  tenants  of 
larger  ones ;  thereby  removing  the  pre- 
sent temptation  to  landlords  to  get  rid 
of  the  former,  to  escape  a  number  of 
future    claims    for    compensation.     To 
legislation    on    behalf    of    the    larger 
holdings  the  objections  to  it  as  regards 
the   smaller  ones  do  not  apply.     The 
system  of  farming  at  present  pursued 
on  them,  though  defective  as  regards 
manuring,  rotation  of  crops,  draining, 
and  buildings,  is  so  chiefly  for  want  of 
security,  and  needs  only  to  be  improved, 
not  to  be  superseded  by  a  new  system 
of  cultivation,  like  that  of  Flemish  spade 
husbandry.   Farms  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
acres  may  seem  ridiculously  small  to  the 
eye  of  an  English  or  Scotch  farmer,  but 
they  prosper  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  even  in  some  backward  counties 
are     now     prospering     under    present 
prices   for  butter    and   stock   as   they 
seldom  prospered  before,  although  their 
husbandry  is  imperfect  and  their  dwell- 
ings are  sordid.     For  at  present  it  may 
be  downright  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  to  farm  well,  or  to  have  a 
comfortable  house;  a  rotation  of  crops  im- 
plies a  certain  duration  of  tenure,  drain- 
ing a  longer  one,  and  building  one  longer 
again.     But  a  tenant  may  be  turned  out 
for  voting  as  he  thinks  right,  or  because 
a  new  landlord  comes  in  by,  succession 
or  purchase,  or  because  the  present  land- 
lord  desires   to   try  a   new  system  of 
farming,  or  to  anticipate  a  long  promised 
Act   in  favour   of  tenants.     The   very 
fact  of  an  improvement  may  endanger 
a  tenant,  since  this  present  outlay  may 
make  it  harder  to   meet  two  or  three 
bad  seasons  and  to  pay  his  rent  to  the 
day.     Those  who  deny  the  right  of  the 
law  to  interfere  in  any  case  between 


landlord  and  tenant,  forget  thai  the  his- 
tory of  the  law  of  tenure  is  the  history 
of  successive  interpositions  to  give 
security  to  the  tenant  who  originally 
was  treated  as  the  servant  or  serf  of  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  and  whose  work  and 
improvements  were  then  consistently 
viewed  as  done  for  his  lord.  The  prin- 
ciple of  proper  legal  security  to  secure 
proper  cultivation  is  one  which  the  law 
of  emblements  and  of  implied  tenancy 
from  year  to  year  recognised  and  esta- 
blished before  the  necessity  of  a  rotation 
of  crops  and  of  durable  improvements  in 
husbandry  was  known.1  The  doctrine 
of  non-interference  applies  only  to  the 
production  of  commodities  under  free 
competition.  When  railway  companies 
were  established,  they  too  claimed  ex- 
emption from  State  interference  as  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy  and  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand;  but  the  pretension  was  re- 
futed by  statesmen,2  and  set  aside  by 
the  Legislature.  Not  only  is  the  supply 
of  land  strictly  limited  by  nature,  but  the 
number  of  proprietors  is  limited  by  the 
law  both  otirectly  and  indirectly;  its 
few  proprietors  moreover  are  given  by 
the  law  a  distinct  motive  for  refusing  to 
their  tenants  proper  security,  in  order  to 
control  their  political  action.  For  these 
reasons  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  the 
late  Government  giving  tenants  a  claim 
for  compensation  within  a  specified 
limit  per  acre  in  the  absence  of  a  lease 
for  thirty-one  years  was  clearly  a  sound 
one.3  But  to  fix  a  uniform  limit  to 
compensation  (or  to  the  alternative 
lease)  for  holdings  of  all  sizes  alike 
appears  to  me  inexpedient,  as  tending  to 

1  For  this  remark  I   am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hancock,  whose  "  Impediments  to  the  Pros- 
perity of  Ireland  "  and  other  writings  are  the 
real  source  of  almost  all  the  improvements  in 
the  law  relating  to  landed  property  iu  Ireland 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

2  See  in  particular  Mr.   Cardwell's  speech, 
Hansard's    Debates,   Railway    Bill,    July   8, 
1844. 

3  The  Bill  made,  however,  no  provision  for 
the  registration  of  improvements  after  com- 
pletion.    Some  such  provision  seems  only  just 
to  landlords,  and  desirable  to  prevent  disputes 
and  litigation.     The  attorney  is  not  the  pro- 
per party  to  be  benefited. 
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the  artificial  consolidation  of  the  hold- 
ings of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres, 
so  numerous  and  important  in  Ireland. 
At  least,  for  the  farmers  of  more  than 
fifty  acres,  a  larger  margin  for  improve- 
ment, or  a  longer  lease,  appears  to  be 
required.  These  latter  may  justly  aim 
at  a  higher  class  of  house  and  a  higher 
scale  of  permanent  improvement  than 
smaller  farmers  would  attempt  or  desire ; 
and  to  put  all  classes  of  holdings  of 
fifteen  acres  and  upwards  upon  the  same 
footing  would  assuredly  tend  to  the 
extinction  of  the  smaller  class.  For  if 
twenty  holders  of  fifteen  acres  apiece 
might  each  demand  the  same  compen- 
sation for  his  house  as  a  single  farmer 
of  three  hundred  acres,  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  landlords  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  crush  the  small  holders, 
and  to  extinguish  small  holdings  for 
ever.  Thus  Ireland  would  lose  in  the  end 
all  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  rural 
population. 

It  is  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  rural  population  in  Ireland,  however, 
that  just  measures  respecting  the  owner- 
ship and  tenure  of  land  would  conduce. 
They  would  tend  likewise  to  augment 
the  home  demand  for  labour  in  towns, 
to  find  new  employments  for  capital, 
and  to  open  a  new  sphere  for  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  For  in  the  natural 
progress  of  industry  and  opulence,  as 
Adam  Smith  has  clearly  explained, 
townr.,  manufactures,  and  a  brisk  and 
flourishing  home  trade  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  rural  prosperity,  be- 
cause agriculture,  after  providing  for  the 
first  wants  of  existence,  creates  both  a 
demand  for  higher  things,  and  the 
materials  and  subsistence  of  those  who 
supply  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  a 
country  like  Ireland,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture, and  must  furnish  the  consumption 
upon  which  home  trade  depends.  The 
evidence  of  the  last  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Tenure  and 
Improvement  of  land  appropriately 
ends : — 

"  Do  you  account  for  the  competition 
"  for  holdings  in  Ireland  from  the  fact 
"  that  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  other 


"  means  of  livelihood  in  Ireland  for  the 
"  great  mass  of  the  people  ? — I  think 
"  their  livelihood,  generally  speaking, 
"  must  be  obtained  from  agriculture ; 
"  there  is  no  trade,  or  anything  of  that 
"  sort. 

"  And  when  there  is  a  bad  harvest,  I 
"suppose  they  do  very  little  in  the 
"  shops  1 — The  shops  feel  it  immedi- 
"  ately. 

"  Therefore  it  is  of  great  importance 
"  to  render  this  great  branch  of  industry 
"  as  prosperous  as  possible  ? — "  Yes, 
«  undoubtedly." 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  country 
towns  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  because  country  and 
town  react  on  each  other,  and  the  rural 
wealth — created  by  town  consumption 
of  food,  and  town  markets  for  flax — 
finds  its  way  back  to  the  factory  and 
the  shop.  In  the  south  and  west,  on 
the  contrary,  the  country  towns  are,  in 
general,  decaying,  because  the  rural 
population  is  poor  and  declining,  and 
the  peasant  must  be  content  with 
home-made  flannel  and  frieze.  It  is 
by  [no  means  only  by  its  direct  effects 
upon  the  agricultural  classes,  however, 
that  the  present  land  system  tells  upon 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  deprives 
the  population  of  Ireland  of  a  demand 
for  their  industry  at  home.  "Would 
you  see  what  Ireland  might  have  been," 
Lord  Dufferin  urges,  "go  to  Belfast/' 
The  instance  clearly  proves,  what  has 
escaped  the  noble  writer,  that  it  is  not 
only  by  direct  legislation  against  its 
trade  and  manufactures  that  England 
has  impeded  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
but  still  more  by  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  landed  property  designed 
to  make  land  an  inalienable  instrument 
of  political  power  in  a  few  families, 
instead  of  the  great  instrument  of 
production  of  a  commercial  society. 
Belfast  has  become  what  it  is  by  pass- 
ing from  the  hands  of  a  prodigal  noble. 
Settlements  are  intended  to  prevent 
prodigals  from  ruining  their  estates,  but 
it  is  by  keeping  them,  not  by  parting  with 
them,  that  they  really  ruin  them.  There 
might  have  been  fifty  Belfasts  instead  of 
one  but  for  settlements  and  other  legal 
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restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  land.1 
The  first  great  factory  in  another 
flourishing  town  of  Ulster  was  built 
on  a  bankrupt's  estate.  Eecent  statutes. 
have  attempted,  with  unintentional  sar- 
casm, to  mitigate  the  evil  of  feudal 
restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  land  by 
giving  particular  powers  to  present 
owners  to  improve  their  own  land,  or 
to  let  them  to  tenants  for  improvement; 
but  such  patchwork  reform  always  de- 
feats itself  by  creating  costly  forma- 
lities, and  other  impediments  to  its  own 
object.  No  reform  will  suffice  short 
of  one,  in  the  first  place,  giving  complete 
and  unconditional  ownership  to  each 
owner  in  turn,  to  deal  with  his  land 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  time  and  case ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  freeing  landed  property  from 
incumbrances  by  its  sale  on  the  death 
of  each  owner  to  the  amount  of  all 
charges  and  debts.  The  industry  of 
towns,  even  more  than  that  of  the 
country,  would  be  promoted  by  such 
legislation.  It  has  been  most  unjustly 
alleged  that  the  violence  of  the  working 
classes  of  Ireland  has  prevented  the 
investment  of  capital  and  success  of 
trade  and  manufactures  in  Irish  towns. 
Those  who  desire  evidence  of  what  the 
character  of  the  Irish  working- classes 
really  was — even  before  a  Poor-law 
existed,  or  emigration  had  provided  an 
escape  from  destitution  at  home — will 
find  it  in  the  Eeport  of  Lord  Devon's 

1  A  remarkable  example  of  the  exclusion  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  Ireland  by  the 
law  of  real  property  is  instanced  in  Dr.  Han- 
cock's "  Impediments  to  the  Prosperity  of 
Ireland,"  chap.  xix. 


Commission  in  1 841 .  In  1 865  a  Govern- 
ment Eeport1  showed  that  in  all  Ire- 
land an  average  of  only  six  persons  per 
annum  in  the  ten  years  preceding  had 
been  even  charged  with  combinations 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and  of  this 
more  than  one-half  had  been  acquitted ; 
and,  according  to  the  latest  information, 
there  was  not  one  person  for  trial  for 
such  an  offence  in  1863,  1864,  or  1865. 
Every  candid,  inquirer  will  find  his- 
tory, statistics,  and  practical  experience 
confirm  alike  the  testimony  which  Sir 
John  Davis  has  borne  at  the  beginning 
of  his  essay  to  the  character  of  both 
the  land  and  its  people,  "  endued  with 
extraordinary  abilities  of  nature,"  and 
that  with  which  his  essay  concludes  : — 
"  There  is  no  nation  under  the  sun 
"  that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent 
"  justice  better  than  the  Irish  ;  or  will 
"  rest  better  satisfied  with  the  execu- 
"  tion  thereof,  although  it  be  against 
"  themselves ;  so  as  they  may  have 
"  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  law 
"  when  upon  just  cause  they  do  deserve 
"  it."  In  the  close  competition  of 
modern  commerce,  every  country  has 
become  more  than  ever  dependent  upon 
its  natural  advantages,  and  the  two 
great  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  are 
its  land  and  its  people.  It  remains  for 
legislation  to  remove  obstacles  to  their 
combination  created  by  the  law,  and 
to  enable  the  people  of  Ireland  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  the  resources  of  the 
land  of  their  birth  instead  of  those  of 
lands  of  their  exile.  , 

1  Drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hancock. 


A  VIGIL. 

HEBE  alone  with  my  dead ;  the  sight  of  a  human  face 
Makes  the  pain  sharper,  I  think,  so  none  but  the  Saviour  of  Grace 
Shall  see  me,  as  here  I  sit  with  the  white-clad  motionless  form 
Of  my  little  son  who  is  dead  lying  upon  my  arm. 

I  had  laid  him  down  in  the  cot  that  each  night  used  I  rock,  and  spread 

All  the  tender  flowers  I  could  gather  about  his  head; 

Early  spring-time  it  is,  so  I  could  only  find 

Delicate  violet-bloom  that  shrank  from  the  bitter  wind. 
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Crossed  I  his  little  hands,  and  stretched  down  the  little  feet 
Thrt  no  more  shall  the  music  make  that  was  to  my  soul  so  sweet; 
Then  they  came  in  to  see  him,  and  one  drew  over  his  brow 
The   yellow  curls  of  his  hair,  to  hide  the  mark  of  the  blow. 

But  when  they  all  went  away  from  the  death-presence,  still  I  kept 
Vigil  in  the  hushed  room  where  my  white  little  darling  slept; 
Lifted  him  out  of  his  cot,  and  here  on  my  heart  he  lies. — 
Lids,  I  thank  God  that  ye  hide  how  the  light  is  quenched  in  his  eyes ! 

Child,  can  I  ever  forget  how  your  mother's  soul  looked  clear 
Out  from  your  great  blue  eyes  as  you  lay  dying  here, 
As  the  violets  of  this  spring  keep  the  soul  of  violets  dead, 
Years  it  may  be  agone,  in  a  spring  long  vanished1? 

There,  little  son,  I  lift  the  hair  from  the  ghastly  mark 

That  is  staining  the  white  of  your  brow  with  a  stain  that  is  broad  and  dark, 
Sword-sharp  stabs  to  my  heart  the  thought  of  how  it  came  there : — 
Bailing,  tenderly  now  I  cover  it  up  with  your  hair. 

Flu;e-sweet  laughter  rang  out  from  your  lips  as  you  stood  to  wait 
For  my  coming  home,  little  'one,  hard  by  our  avenue-gate ; 
"When  I  rode  up  you  ran  in  your  childish  glee  to  my  side, 
Tossing  your  little  blue  cap ;   "  Papa,  let  me  ride,  let  me  ride ! " 

But  the  horse  impatiently  reared;  there  was  darkness — and  then  I  heard 

A  IDW  little  stifled  cry,  and  my  inmost  spirit  was  stirred 

Wiih  a  horror  of  coming  woe,  as  it  echoed  up  through  my  brain: 

My  darling,  my  darling  was  hurt,  for  it  was  not  of  fright,  but  of  pain ! 

Only  a  second,  and  I  was  kneeling  with  you  on  my  breast, 
Raided  you  your  hand  to  your  head,  with  a  look  as  sore  distressed, 
Lik3  the  Shunammite's  child  of  old,   the  dirge-tolling  words  you  said, 
Stricken  to  death  my  beloved — "Father,  my  head,  my  head!"" 

Bor  3  I  you  into  the  house ;  then  came  there  a  look  in  your  eyes, 
A  look  that  was  like  a  smile,  most  deathly  sweet  and  wise; 
Ne'ser  a  word  you  spake  more,  till  the  tender  nickering  breath 
Wa  5  quenched  in  the  awful  kiss  of  the  cold-lipped  angel  of  death ! 

So   [  am  all  alone  !  my  jewel  that  was  unpriced 
Set  in  the  deep  true  gold  that  is  round  the  brows  of  Christ. 
Pity  me,  God,  for  the  child  who  for  five  sweet  years  was  mine, 
Mire,  as  we  hold  earth's  possessions, — this  night  is  only  THINE. 

EMILY  H.  HICKEY. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  «E.  V.  B."  AND  FEMALE  ARTISTS,1 

THI  i  lady's  works  have  been  long  enough  taste,  to  enable  us  now  to  form  for  our- 
befc  re  the  world  in  a  number  of  books,  selves  some  estimate  of  her  range  and 
fain  liar  to  children  with  parents  of  of  her  ability  as  an  artist.  She  may 

claim  from  us  that  we  should  at  least 
In  the  Mr  Wood  "  with  Eight  Photo-      attempt  to  judge  her  by  the   general 


and  Co.    1866.  and   provided  ;    may   require   that   we 
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should  pay  her,  not  the  poor  compli- 
ment of  dwelling  only  upon  where  she 
shows  grace,  or  power,  or  inventiveness, 
but  the  higher  tribute  of  the  justest 
criticism  we  can  offer.  The  justest  cri- 
ticism ! — words  more  easily  used  than 
realized  !  Except  where  art  is  of  an 
essentially  mechanical  character,  we  can 
never  make  more  than  an  approach  to 
such  justice ;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  that  the  artist  best  knows  his  own 
work ;  he  has  perhaps  put  thoughts  into 
it,  which  he  hardly  cared  that  the  world 
should  recognize,  "  himself/''  as  Words- 
worth said  of  the  bird  among  the  trees, 
"  his  own  enjoyment ;  "  or  perhaps,  as 
we  know  that  our  thoughts  outrun  our 
faculty  of  expression,  so  he  cannot  hope 
to  render  to  the  full  the  idea  of  his 
imagination  by  means  of  form  and 
colour.  That  idea,  as  Reynolds  re- 
marked in  the  most  deeply  felt  of  his 
wonderful  "Discourses,"  subsists  only 
in  the  mind.  "  The  sight  never  beheld 
"  it,  nor  has  the  hand  expressed  it ;  it 
"is  an  idea  residing  in  the  breast  of 
"  the  artist,  which  he  is  always  labour- 
"  ing  to  impart,  .  .  .  and  which  he  dies 
"  at  last  without  imparting." 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this 
will  especially  be  true  in  case  of  our 
female  artists,  whether  they  work  with 
the  pen  or  the  pencil.  As  poets,  they 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  man's 
•  education ;  have  not  been  familiarized 
with  the  great  ancient  models  of  severe 
and  unaffected  beauty ;  want  the  chas- 
tening influence  (so  wholesomely  repres- 
sive to  the  value  we  are  all  inclined 
to  set  upon  our  own  fancies),  which 
men  can  derive  from  learning  how  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  we  be- 
lieve our  own  sole  property  have  been 
felt  and  thought,  in  ages  far  past,  by 
people  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
but  who  looked  on  life  and  death,  poli- 
tics and  morality,  the  landscape  and  the 
sky,  with  totally  different  eyes.  In  the 
more  manual  of  the  Fine  Arts,  women 
have  also  not  secured  that  technical 
and  laborious  training,  that  necessity 
for  reaching  a  certain  standard  of  effi- 
ciency, without  which  even  the  worst 
painter  of  the  day  would  never  have 


succeeded  at  all.  They  have  wanted 
also,  what  is  hardly  less  important,  that 
spur  without  which  human  beings  never 
do  their  best,  or  even  become  conscious 
of  their  highest  powers, — the  spur  of 
open  and  healthy  competition,  the  brac- 
ing air  of  outspoken  criticism  upon  their 
work,  whilst  they  were  learning  how  to 
perform  it.  The  girl's  blunders  and 
feeblenesses  raise  a  smile,  where  t he- 
boy's  provoke  a  salutary  sarcasm.  Does 
not  every  lady,  as  she  reads  this,  smile 
herself  at  the  truth  of  the  description  ? 

Eisit,  et  argutis  quiddam  promisit  ocellis ! 

Thus  women's  art,  likely  to  be  less  com- 
plete, on  the  side  of  the  indispensable- 
preliminary  conditions,  than  men's  is 
likely  also  to  be  an  even  more  imper- 
fect expression  of  their  idea. 

This  renders  our  "justest  criticism." 
in  turn,  more  difficult.  And  the  diffi- 
culty is  further  increased  by  the  quality 
of  the  ideas  which  women  endeavour  to 
express.  Working  less  under  the  pres- 
sure of  art  for  living's  sake,  and  more-, 
for  their  own  pleasure,  they  deal  more 
freely  in  their  own  thoughts  ;  they 
write  out  their  sensations  with  copious- 
ness ;  they  give  the  reins  to  individual 
phantasy.  Their  poetry  and  their  pic- 
tures hence  gain  some  invaluable  fea- 
tures ;  they  are  less  mechanical,  have- 
more  spontaneity  in  them,  avoid  vulgar 
pretentiousness.  There  is  an  intelligible- 
sense  (recognized  by  no  artists  more- 
frankly  than  by  our  best  Academicians), 
in  which  to  describe  a  painter  as  r, 
"  genuine  Eoyal  Academician"  conveys 
no  compliment.  It  connotes  art  prac- 
tised as  a  manufacture,  skill  degraded 
to  the  service  of  complacent  common- 
place, the  dexterity  which  is  divorced 
from  sentiment,  the  ingenuities  which 
impose  upon  the  rich  and  the  ignorant. 
Women's  art  is  comparatively  free  from 
this  form  of  Philistinism  ;  it  is  not  in 
that  direction  that  its  faults  lie.  They 
have  been  signified  by  the  tenor  01 
the  preceding  remarks  ;  one  might  sum 
them  up, — so  far  as  the  subjects  and 
ideal  of  female  art  are  concerned, — by 
saying  that  too  great  a  stress  is  apt  to 
be"  laid  upon  the  fancies  of  the  indi- 
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•vicinal.  Female  art,  like  all  else  that 
is  human,  has  les  defauts  de  ses  qualites. 
Tha  after-impression  which  the  world 
wilhout  leaves  upon  the  artist,  rather 
thf.n  the  picture  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
is  too  prominent  :  "airy  nothing"  is 
too  liberally  endowed  with  its  "local 
habitation." 

u  E  .V.  B."  or  her  friends,  should  they 
read  thus  far,  might  perhaps  now  say, 
"  These  things,  of  course,  are  a  parable ; 
you  see  the  writer  wishes  to  hint  more 
blame  than  he  expresses;  like  other 
men,  he  has  no  belief  in  a  woman's  art. 
He  fancies  he  has  concealed  his  odious 
scepticism  beneath  compliments  and 
gereralities  ;  but  we  can  tell  him  he  is 
quite  mistaken  ;  we  knew  what  he  was 
driving  at  all  along." 

One  always  has  the  vision  of  counter- 
criticism  of  this  nature  before  one's  eyes 
in  such  a  case ;  the  dread  of  it  is,  in 
fact ,  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  wo- 
men's work  in  art  or  literature  is  so 
often  smothered  under  roses,  or  given 
over  to  a  friend's  too  indiscreet  par- 
tiality ;  followed  occasionally,  from  out- 
raged human  patience,  by  a  savage  and 
contemptuous  sentence  to  limbo.  The 
result  is  (what  has  been  before  noticed), 
that  women  want  that  inestimable  and 
indispensable  aid  to  success,  a  fair  trial. 
It  would  be,  however,  but  a  poor  esti- 
mate of  them,  if  one  honestly  believed 
they  themselves  prefer  such  treatment ; 
pos  ;ibly  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  men 
whose  indolence  or  ignorance  finds  it 
easi  3r  and  more  agreeable  to  dismiss  the 
pict  are  or  poem,  the  novel  or  the  bust, 
wit)  i  a  crown  which  is  understood  to  be 
due  to  nothing  but  the  accident  of  sex. 
We  apologize  to  "E.  V.  B."  and  her 
frie;  ids.  The  criticism  of  mild  flattery  is 
not  Likely  to  be  the  one  really  desired  by 
an  artist  who  is  conscious  of  so  distinct 
and  individual  a  gift  as  the  one  before  us. 
The  photographs  of  her  present  volume 
are  Indeed  but  feeble  and  fleeting  echoes 
of  her  work,  when  compared  with  the 
exquisitely-touched  etchings  which  she 
gavt  us,  in  days  when  that  great  engine 
at  (nee  of  mischief  and  of  benefit  to 
art  was  in  its  infancy.  But,  like  the 
"Child's  Summer,"  or  the  delightful 


little  set  of  Nursery  Songs  which  pre- 
ceded it,  her  "In  the  Fir  Wood"  pos- 
sesses the  charm  which  has  throughout 
marked  the  art  of  "  E.  Y.  B."— a  refined 
conception  of  the  landscape  ;  a  poetical 
and  inventive  treatment  of  details : 
above  all,  a  graci  id  expressiveness  in 
giving  the  look  a"  forms  of  childhood 
which  is  one  of  t]  ,, 'eally  precious  gifts 
in  art.  Her  gro®rj  recall  some  rare 
and  admirable  prints  of  children  at  play, 
the  envy  of  collectors,  by  the  old  en- 
gravers Marc  Antonio  and  Campagnola. 
This  is  a  high  point  of  attainment ;  it 
also  may  serve  to  indicate  the  point  of 
limitation.  What  may  be  called  the 
childish  side  of  childhood — the  human 
child  with  its  engaging  coquetry,  its 
accidents  of  dress  and  appearance,  not 
to  say  its  pretty  naughtiness, — the  child 
of  the  nursery  or  the  lawn,  the  little 
creature  that  worries  and  enchants  us, 
in  short,  has  comparatively  but  little 
share  in  "E.  Y.  B.'s "  art,  or  is  not 
expressed  with  adequate  force.  There  is 
a  marvellous  sketch,  by  Charles  Lamb, 
of  "  Dream  Children,"  pathetic  and 
graceful  as  anything  even  by  Flaxman  ; 
but  Lamb  wrote  only  one  such. 
"E.  Y.  B.'s"  view  of  her  subjects  is 
poetical ;  but  it  may  be  submitted  that 
a  truer,  a  deeper,  and  an  incomparably 
more  varied  poetry  is  also  to  be  found 
in  nature.  Sweet,  faint,  and  few  are 
the  tones  of  the  Lyra  Innocentium,  when 
it  is  touched  only  to  express  even  a 
mother's  most  graceful  fancies — most 
heavenly  imaginations.  Some  of  the ' '  Fir 
Wood  "  designs  appear  to  us  examples 
of  what  is  here  intended.  In  others, 
again,  as  the  two  which  represent  a 
solitary  child,  the  concentration  of  the 
artist's  mind  on  an  actual  every-day 
sight  has  put  her  art  on  a  sounder 
basis.  And  in  one,  where  a  little  boy 
is  seen  alone  before  a  Christmas-tree, 
which  blossoms  everywhere  into  fairies 
and  baby-faces,  we  have  a  legitimate 
play  of  fancy  so  graceful  and  inventive, 
that  it  well  deserves  to  be  taken  up 
again  and  worked  out  ,by  the  artist 
(with  a  little  correction  of  the  features 
and  the  dress  from  nature),  in  a  per- 
manent etching.  Were  this  thoroughly 
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done,  we  would  venture  to  predict  for 
it  a  place  in  the  'print-portfolios  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

There  are  some  points  on  which  there 
is  an  affinity  between  this  lady's  style 
and  that  of  old  Blake  ;  and  one  might 
say  much  upon  this  topic ;  upon  how 
far  mere  suggestiveness  may  be  a  lawful 
element  in  art ;  how  far  in  completeness 
and  the  sacrifice  of  everything  to  repre- 
senting the  fancy  of  the  moment,  or 
ideas  which  only  seem  original  because 
they  are  not  compared  with  those  of 
other  men,  is  ultimately  injurious  to  an 
artist.  But  this  would  require  an  essay, 
unsuitable  to  the  modest  pretensions  of 
the  pretty  book  before  us.  One  word 
more,  and  we  have  done.  The  counsels 
of  criticism  are  not  generally  supposed 
to  be  of  much  avail ;  in  fact,  they  receive 
no  more  attention  than  the  advice  of 


friends  ;  perhaps  were  either  commonly 
followed,  as  well  as  asked,  they  would 
be  given  with  less  freedom  !  Thus  it  is 
only  as  a  sort  of  moral  that  we  would 
whisper  the  impression  left  upon  us. 
Nature  has  given  this  artist  a  fine  feeling 
and  a  delicate  sense  of  poetry.  A  true 
instinct  has  invited  her  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  children'.  And,  in  return  for 
her  gifts,  what  Nature  asks  now  is  that 
she  should  be  studied  as  she  is;  not 
idealized,  not  spiritualized,  however 
strong  the  temptation;  but  taken  boldly 
in  her  own  lights  and  shades,  her  mirth 
and  tears,  her  strength  and  her  weak- 
ness. Even  before  "  Originality,"  "  Self- 
renunciation  "  must  be  the  first  word  of 
her  artist.  "Self-renunciation"  must 
precede  "  selection."  It  is  on  no  terms 
but  these  that  she  will  consent  to  sur- 
render her  beauty.  E.  T.  P. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CLOUDS. 

ANOTHER  secret,  then,  was  to  burden 
Gertrude's  mind  !  What  could  she  do  ? 
What  ought  she  to  do?  If  pussy-cat 
Alice  had  been  one  grain  more  genial 
and  confiding,  she  would  at  least  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  her  an  ex- 
planation of  that  strange  painful  scene 
with  Mr.  Erere,  and  advised, — if  advice 
could  be  of  any  service. 

That  there  was  some  entanglement ; 
some  betrothal ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves knew  it  to  be  imprudent,  un- 
welcome to  those  to  whom  Alice  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  confide  it ;  that 
Mr.  Erere  was  not  what  he  had  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  :  all  that  was  very 
evident.  But  not  so  evident  what  should 
be  done  in  consequence  of  the  discovery. 
If  Gertrude  had  concealed  from  Sir 
Douglas  the  faulty  conduct  of  his  ne- 


phew, how  could  she  feel  justified  in 
setting  him  against  his  more  helpless 
sister !  What  if  she  caused  some  great 
quarrel  between  them?  What  if  by 
revealing  too  soon  a  secret  that  Alice 
might  one  day  herself  confide,  she  made 
Sir  Douglas's  half-sister  miserable  for 
life  ?  Yet  if  there  was  any  meaning  at 
all  in  Mr.  Erere's  parting  sentences,  they 
meant  that  he  was  unworthy  of  her ; 
that  he  had  done  something  which,  if 
known, — whether  the  accusation  were 
true  or  false, — would  be  his  ruin. 

Oh !  if  Lorimer,  the  wise  counsellor, 
the  steady  friend,  the  experienced  mind, 
were  but  within  hail,  and  she  could 
consult  him !  She  would  not  harm 
Alice;  but  at  least  she  would  learn 
what  it  was  he  had  heard  against  Mr. 
James  Erere.  And  while  Gertrude  was 
thus  cogitating  in  her  own  simpler  way, 
Alice  was  also  deep  in  thought  in  the 
tower-room.  Her  obvious  depression, 
her  paleness,  her  starts  when  suddenly 
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addressed,  her  wistful  watches,  in  one 
geierally  so  self-possessed,  struck  not 
only  Gertrude,  who  thought  she  knew 
th«3  cause,  but  Sir  Douglas,  who  did  not 
know  the  cause.  And  up  to  the  tower- 
room,  as  he  had  come  many  a  morning 
sir  ce  their  talking  of  kith  and  kin  love, 
came  that  pitying  heart,  and,  winding 
his  arm  round  his  half-sister's  waist, 
told  her  in  very  plain  words  that  he 
feared  she  was  suffering ;  was  sorry  for 
Frore's  departure ;  was  ill ;  was  uncom- 
fortable ;  or  that  something  had  occurred 
bet  ween  her  and  others  that  had  vexed 
her. 

Then,  with  a  little  shrinking  from 
the  encircling  arm,  Alice  declared  that 
nothing  vexed  her  :  that  nothing  had 
occurred  between  her  and  others  ;  not 
even  between  her  and  Lady  Ross,  if  that 
war,  what  Douglas  meant, — and  she 
tuned  her  eyes  on  him  with  well  acted 
shy  questioning.  Only  she  felt  a  little 
uncomfortable — a  little  embarrassed — 
novr  that  Kenneth  was  again  in  the 
house  ;  and  old  Lady  Clochnaben  pained 
her.  and  plagued  her  about  those  old 
stories — Sir  Douglas  knew  what  they 
wera.  And  as  he  listened  with  grave 
attention,  and  such  utter  unconsciousness 
of  her  meaning  as  convinced  her  that 
inu'mdoes  would  never  reach  his  under-, 
star  ding,  Alice  at  length  bravely  spoke 
out,  and  saw  the  soldier's  cheek  slightly 
blai  .eh  as  he  heard  her,  without  making 
any  observation,  steadily  gaze  from  the 
tunat  window  across  the  distant  hills 
beyond  which  frowned  rocky  Cloch- 
nab  3n. 

I  or, — creeping,  and  soft,  and  tortuous 
as  v-  ere  the  words  in  which  Alice  con- 
veyc  d  her  meaning,  and  quietly  as  her 
littl)  claws  alternately  sheathed  them- 
selves in  velvet,  and  extended  thern- 
selv  ;s  for  a  sharp  grip  of  the  heart  with 
whi(  h  she  was  playing, — she  left  with 
Sir  Douglas  the  distinct  and  uneradic- 
able  impression  that  there  had  been  no 
delii  ium  in  what  Kenneth  had  spoken, 
in  tl  iat  one  respect  of  his  love  for  Ger- 
trud  3.  That  he  had  certainly  proposed 
for  1  er ;  that  her  mother  knew  it  ;  that 
all  Naples  expected  it ;  that  every  one 
had  known  it — but  himsel£ 


And  then,  with  timid  hesitation,  Alice 
further  explained  that  she  had  alluded 
to  something  of  the  sort  when  she  told 
Sir  Douglas  her  more  intimate  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Frere  had  been  about 
"another  person,"  not  about  herself; 
that  consultations  had  taken  place  with 
him  whether  she  should  venture  on 
advising  a  near  and  dear  friend  (by 
which  name  she  ventured  to  designate 
Lady  Eoss),  because  James  Frere  was 
very  earnest  and  unindulgent,  and  a  good 
deal  scandalized  at  Kenneth's  imperti- 
nent manner  to  Sir  Douglas's  wife.  It 
was  tne  manner  of  a  young  vain  man 
who  conceived  that  he  had  been  un- 
fairly used  (Mr.  Frere  thought);  and 
he  ought  to  be  checked ;  and  Lady 
Eoss  did  not  check  him.  On  the  night 
of  the  family  gathering, — that  great 
dinner, — Kenneth  had  behaved  very 
ill ;  he  had  spoken  very  insolently, 
while  Sir  Douglas  was  talking  to  Major 
Forbes  in  a  different  part  of  the  room ; 
had  even  made  use  of  the  expression  to 
Lady  Eoss — "  You  think,  because  I  was 
once  so  fond  of  you  that  you  could  have 
twisted  me  round  your  finger,  that 
you're  to  govern  me  all  my  life  "—and 
Mr.  Frere  was  excessively  shocked ;  the 
rather  that  Monzies  of  Craigievar  was 
standing  by,  and  must  also  have  heard 
it.  And  the  same  night  Kenneth  had 
quarrelled  with  Donna  Eusebia  ;  Lady 
Charlotte  had  been  quite  frightened  by 
his  violence  ;  and  Mr.  Frere  had  hoped 
then  that  Lady  Eoss  would  have  ap- 
pealed to  Sir  Douglas  to  lecture  the 
young  man  ;  but  it  seemed  all  was 
passed  over  very  quietly.  Mr.  Frere 
had  said  also  he  was  sure  it  was  a  mar- 
riage that  could  not  end  happily  between 
Kenneth  and  the  Spanish  coquette ;  he 
had  been  very  severe,  and  she,  Alice, 
had  since  felt  uncomfortable,  she  could 
hardly  tell  why,  but  she  thought  it  was 
from  knowing  all  that  was  said  by  Mr. 
Frere,  and  her  half-brother  knowing 
nothing  of  it;  and  she  was  sure  she 
would  be  more  cheerful  and  at  her  ease, 
now  she  had  unburdened  her  heart,  for 
she  had  never  had  any  secrets  to  keep 
from  any  one  (living  so  much  alone),  and 
it  quite  weighed  upon  her  spirits  the 
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tilings  Mr.  Frere  had  said  ;  and  that  old 
Lady  Clochnaben,  and  even  Lord  Cloch- 
naben,  —  who  usually  took  so  little  in- 
terest in  what  passed,  —  had  said  against 
Kenneth.  For  of  course  Lady  Ross  could 
not  help  Kenneth  being  impertinent 
to  her  ;  and  no  one  who  knew  the 
dear  half-brother,  —  the  soldier-hero  that 
Alice  was  so  proud  to  belong  to,  —  could 
wonder  that  after  knowing  him  she 
thought  no  more  of  Kenneth  ;  but 
people's  talk  was  irritating  neverthe- 
less ;  and  Mr.  Frere  had  wished  Alice 
to  keep  utter  silence  about  it,  and  she 
never  would  have  spoken  of  it  but  for 
Douglas's  questioning  her.  She  would 
not  deceive  him  by  any  but  the  real 
answer  to  his  inquiries. 

From  the  turret  chamber,  stately  Sir 
Douglas  went  with  rather  a  slower  step 
than  usual  to  the  bright  morning  room 
of  his  wife.  She  was  there,  playing 
with  her  little  boy.  It  was  a  beautiful 
picture.  Her  arms  were  supporting  the 
merry  robust  child  as  he  leaned  back  in 
them,  catching  at  the  long  braids  of  her 
hair  with  both  hands. 

"  Your  hair  is  the  longest,  mamma, 
of  us  two  ;  but  mine  is  the  curliest  ! 
curly,  curly,  curly,  like  cousin  Ken- 
net's." 

"  Curly  like  papa's  ?  " 

"  No  !  'cause  papa's  got  white  hairs 
in  his,  and  I  have  no  white  hairs  ;  curly 
like  Kennet's,"  persisted  the  child. 

"Well,  curly  like  Kenneth's  :  and  now 
I  am  going  to  pull  it  all  straight  and 
flat  like  mine." 

"No,  no!" 

And  into  the  presence  of  the  romping 
child  and  his  laughing  mother  came  the 
father  and  husband. 

He  kissed  the  boy  fondly,  and  set 
him  down  again,  walked  to  the  window 
irresolutely,  and  returned.  Then  he  said 
to  his  wife,  "  Gertrude,  why  did  you 
never  tell  me  Kenneth  had  proposed  for 


The  startled  blood  crimsoned  in  her 
cheek  ;  and  for  a  moment  she  did  not 
reply.  Then  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  "  There  were  circumstances  I 
thought  might  vex  you." 

"  No  circumstance  could  vex  me  like 


your  appearing  not  to  have  perfect  con- 
fidence in  me.  Was  it  before  I  came 
to  Naples  I" 

11  No.  It  was  the  very  day  you  asked 
me  to  be  your  wife ;  almost  immediately 
after  you  were  gone  from  the  Villa 
Mandorl6." 

"  Good  God  !  And  you  never  dis- 
couraged his  attachment  ?  He  must  have 
fancied  himself  very  secure  of  a  favour- 
able answer." 

The  hot  colour  deepened  in  Gertrude's 
cheek.  Something  almost  imperious  and 
scornful  was  in  her  tone  as  she  replied  : 
"  I  never  saw  anything  in  Kenneth  that 
led  me  to  imagine  he  was  attached  to 
me.  I  could  not,  therefore,  either  en- 
courage or  discourage  him.  Who  has 
been  talking  of  these  matters  to  you, 
dear  Douglas  ? " 

"  Is  it  true  that  he  quarrelled  with 
Eusebia  the  night  of  the  dinner-party 
here  1 "  said  Sir  Douglas,  without  answer- 
ing her  question. 

"  Yes.  I  believe  it  is  true  they  had 
a  great  quarrel.  It  seemed  to  pass  off 
more  easily  than  I  should  have  thought 
possible.  They  both  came  to  breakfast 
next  day  as  if  nothing  had  occurred." 

"  And  you  never  told  me  !" 

"  Douglas" — said  Gertrude,  earnestly, 
— "  do  not  vex  yourself  and  me,  because 
I  have  tried  to  avoid  giving  you  vex- 
ations." 

Sir  Douglas  sighed. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  there 
should  be  reserve  on  any  point  between 
us.  There  should  be  none !  Man  and 
wife  are  one." 

"  My  own  dear  husband,  there  shall 
be  none.  At  this  very  time  I  have 
been  debating  in  my  mind  whether  to 
tell  you  of  a  thing,  about " 

"  About  Kenneth  ?" 

"  Oh !  no.  It  is  about  Mr.  Frere 
and  Alice." 

"  Gertrude,"  said  Sir  Douglas,  im- 
patiently, —  "you  have  a  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Frere,  because  he  found 
fault,  and  cavilled  at  matters  which — 
which  I  dare  say  you  could  not  control, 
but  which  are  painful  to  me.  I  would 
rather  we  did  not  speak  of  him.  Alice 
has  told  me " 
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"  She  has  told  you!" 

"  Yes ;  she  has  satisfied  my  mind  as 
to  the  terms  they  were  upon  and  the 
conversation  they  held.  You  were  quite 
mistaken  as  to  their  purport.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  painful  to  me  to  allude  to 

wtat  Frere  said: — I  only  hope  

Oh  !  forgive  me,  forgive  me,  Gertrude  ! 
I  rm  speaking  as  if  I  doubted  you  !" 

The  sudden  change  of  tone — the 
mingled  pain  and  tenderness  of  his 
manner — thrilled  the  heart  of  his  wife. 
She  wound  her  arms  round  him,  and, 
looking  up  passionately  in  his  face,  she 
sail — "  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that 
ha,s  so  disturbed  you,  but  never  come 
doubt  between  us  two,  I  pray  God  !" 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added, — "  Do 
not  let  us  talk  of  Kenneth.  Be  satis- 
fied that,  even  if  it  was  a  mistake,  it 
was  no  thought  of  self,  but  of  you, — 
you  only, — that  prompted  me  to  keep 
silence  formerly  about  him.  He  is  now 
happily  married:  to  a  most  beautiful 
and  fascinating  woman.  Leave  them 
to  their  happiness — and  let  them  stand 
outside  the  gate  of  ours  !" 

As  she  spoke  she  smiled — that  lovely 
smile  whose  sunshine  irradiated  his 
days ;  and  beckoning  the  boy  again 
from  his  playthings,  she  set  him  on  his 
father's  knee.  Then  folding  her  arms 
round  both, — "  This  is  your  share  of 
love  in  life,"  she  said ;  "  be  content, 
Douglas,  and  do  not  think  of  other 
people's  loves  and  likings." 

And  so  there  was  peace.  But  still  a 
cloud.  Sir  Douglas  thought  of  Frere's 
prophecy,  that  the  marriage  of  Kenneth 
and  the  "  Spanish  coquette  "  could  not 
turn,  out  well;  and  Gertrude,  through 
all  her  deep  and  earnest  love,  felt  the 
mystery  of  injustice  in  the  sentence 
which  had  accused  her  of  having  a  pre- 
judice against  Frere.  How  Alice  had 
come  to  talk  of  Kenneth  (for  she  never 
doubted  it  was  Alice)  she  could  not  con- 
jecture ;  and  how  she  could  have  "  satis- 
fied" Sir  Douglas  after  the  speeches 
Gertrude  had  heard  from  Frere's  lips, 
was  yet  more  inexplicable. 

^he  imagined  a  very  different  expla- 
nation from  that  which  had  really 
taken  place.  She  supposed  a  tearful 


declaration  of  interest  in  that  faulty 
lover,  instead  of  a  bitter  and  perfidious 
vengeance  for  his  loss. 

Ay !  bitter.  For  Alice  considered 
that,  but  for  Lorimer's  letter  and  Ger- 
trude'a  comments  on  it  to  Sir  Douglas, 
James  Frere  might  still  be  at  her  side  ; 
filling  her  hitherto  cold  and  lonely  ex- 
istence with  her  share  of  love,  late  come, 
but  to  which, — now  it  had  come, — she 
held  with  a  wild  and  clinging  attach- 
ment. Her  love  was  like  man's  love  : 
a  vehement  and  headstrong  fancy.  It 
had  neither  the  patient  tenderness  nor 
the  innocent  trustfulness  of  woman's 
heart.  He  was  gone  forth ;  gone  forth 
from  her, — even  she  scarce  knew  where, 
or  for  how  long, — but  gone — gone  out 
into  the  temptation  of  pleasing  and 
being  pleased  elsewhere;  and  when 
Alice  thought  of  it,  that  pale  and  ap- 
parently passionless  woman  could  have 
dashed  her  head  against  the  stone  em- 
brasure of  her  turret-window,  or  thrown 
herself  from  it  into  the  deep  courtyard 
below ;  anything  to  still  the  fierce  beat- 
ing of  blood  to  and  fro  in  her  brain, 
and  deaden  the  thoughts  that  chased 
each  other  there,  of  the  dark-eyed, 
meagre,  eloquent  man,  who  had  been 
mocking  heaven  and  his  fellow-creatures 
by  the  assumption  of  a  character  as 
much  acted  as  any  on  the  stage  ! 

But  Alice  governed  herself,  and  was 
outwardly  calm.  The  fox  of  an  evil 
secret  gnawing  at  her  heart  should  not 
find  her  less  brave  then  the  Spartan. 
If  she  gave  way  she  might  destroy  him, 
— she  might  hang  him, — those  were  his 
words :  no  matter  what  they  meant : 
no  matter  what  he  was.  She  would 
bear, — and  live, — and  see  him  again  ; 
and  rend  in  pieces  any  one  who  attempted 
to  thwart  her,  to  rival  her  in  his  af- 
fections. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE   MYSTERY   OF   EVIL. 

AND  when  Sir  Douglas  and  Lady  Eoss, 
and  Donna  Eusebia  and  Kenneth,  were 
all  moving  from  Glenrossie  for  a  season 
in  town,  and  were  to  spend  three  nights 
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in  Edinburgh,  to  show  that  strange  and 
memorable  city  to  the  Spanish  bride, 
Alice  altered  her  usual  course  of  bidding 
her  half-brother  farewell  on  the  steps  of 
the  great  portal,  and  returning  to  her 
lone  turret  chamber,  and  told  him  she 
would  accompany  the  party  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  and  even  stay  there  a  few 
days  after  they  were  gone,  with  an  old 
friend  of  her  mother's. 

"  Indeed  ! "  she  said  in  her  slow  way, 
with  her  odd  smile ;  "  it's  just  one  of 
my  silly  entertainments  to  see  how 
Donna  Eusebia  takes  new  sights ;  and 
besides,  I'm  getting  so  spoilt  by 
Douglas,  that  I  believe  some  day  I'll 
follow  every  foot  of  the  way  to  London, 
instead  of  stopping  here." 

"  I  wish  you  would,  Alice,"  said  he, 
eagerly  ;  "  it  would  do  you  good." 

"  Oh  !  I'd  be  lost  in  your  great  crowd 
of  people ;  I'm  too  simple  a  body  for 
any  very  grand  or  stirring  life.  Except 
war,"  she  added  after  a  little  pause. 
"  I  often  think  I  should  like  to  see  a 
war.  I'd  like  to  live  in  a  tent  for  one 
campaign,  and  see  the  soldier-life  I've 
dreamed  of  so  often." 

And  she  looked  up  at  Sir  Douglas. 

The  sights  of  Edinburgh  would  have 
made  more  impression  on  the  Spanish 
Donna  if  she  had  had  the  remotest  ink- 
ling of  the  great  facts  in  history,  or 
known  any  of  the  associations  which 
alone  can  make  sight-seeing  pleasant. 
She  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Sir  Douglas, 
but  she  was  a  little  bored  and  oppressed 
by  his  eager  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
her  explanations  to  which  she  was 
perfectly  indifferent.  In  her  opinion 
the  principal  sight  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  time  being,  was  Kenneth's  foreign 
bride.  She  was  the  sort  of  woman  who 
liked  to  be  thought  beautiful,  even  by 
the  waiters  who  brought  in  luncheon  at 
the  hotel,  or  the  doctor  who  came  to 
advise  about  the  family  health.  She 
was  also  the  sort  of  woman  who  set 
down  to  her  own  beauty  all  notice,  even 
the  notice  that  in  some  measure  was  the 
result  of  other  circumstances.  A  cer- 
tain peculiarity  of  dress,  of  walk,  of 
sidelong  Hashing  glances,  would  have 
prevented  Donna  Eusebia  from  passing 


along  unnoticed,  had  she  been  far  less 
handsome  than  she  undoubtedly  was  ; 
but  in  her  own  opinion  that  notice 
resulted  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
nothing  so  lovely  had  ever  before  passed 
along  Princes  Street,  or  looked  from 
Calton  Hill.  She  could  hardly  bear  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Sir  Douglas's  field- 
glass  to  assist  her  vision,  for  fear  some 
chance  passer-by  might  miss  the  sight 
of  her  own  bright  yet  languid  eyes, 
finding  that  foolish  telescopic  block  an 
obstacle  to  his  admiration.  She  also 
panted  to  get  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
that  great  arena  of  conquest,  where 
gaieties,  and  balls,  and  operas  would 
give  back  her  natural  opportunities  of 
enjoying  life,  and  leave  her  little  satin- 
clad  feet  in  peace,  unmolested  by  pro- 
posals to  take  a  stroll  in  glens  where 
the  birch-tree  shivered,  or  over  the 
rough  heather  of  unwelcome  hills. 

It  was  the  last  of  the  three  days 
consecrated  to  their  inspection  of  modern 
Athens;  Sir  Douglas's  eagerness  had 
waned  in  the  atmosphere  of  indifference 
wherein  his  communications  on  all  sub- 
jects seem  to  fade  and  dissolve ;  and  the 
group  of  relatives  were  rather  silently 
taking  their  final  saunter  home,  when 
little  Neil,  Sir  Douglas's  son,  caused  the 
foremost  of  the  party  to  look  round  by 
a  loud  "  Don't,  Aunt  Alice  ! "  spoken 
with  childlike  impetuosity  and  anger. 

"  JSTeil,  Neil !  oh,  fie,  what  a  voice  !  " 
said  Gertrude,  as  with  a  tender  smile, 
but  a  warning  gesture  of  her  hand,  she 
turned  to  the  boy. 

"It  is  Aunt  Alice's  fault,"  said  he; 
"  she  gave  me  such  a  shake,  such  a  nasty 
rude  shake  to  my  shoulder,  only  because 
I  said  there  was  a  blind  pedlar  following 
us,  and  he  oughtn't  to  follow  us." 

"I  didn't  think  it  kind,"  said  Alice, 
quietly ;  "  you  shouldn't  be  unkind  to 
the  poor ;  besides,  he  wasn't  a  beggar ; 
he  only  wanted  to  sell  me  some  Scotch 
pearls  and  stones  of  various  sorts." 

"  Oh,  let  me  buy ;  let  me  see  these 
pearls  of  your  country;  are  they  of 
great  cost  ?  Kennett,  some  pearls,  will 
you?" 

The  pedlar  had  retreated  some  few 
steps,  but  Eusebia  went  eagerly  up  to 
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hiir,  and  remained  chaffering  awhile  as 
to  prices,  in  her  pretty  broken  English. 
Kenneth  stood  smiling  at  her,  occasionally 
purling  at  his  cigar.  Sir  Douglas  and 
Gertrude  were  still  occupied  with  a 
tender  little  lecture  to  the  new  bud  of 
the  passionate  race,  who  flushed,  beau- 
tiful, and  only  half-convinced,  was  look- 
ing up  in  his  mother's  face  for  its  usual 
store  of  pardons. 

Sir  Douglas  looked  away  to  the  group 
beyond ;  he  spoke,  with  a  smile,  to 
Alice. 

"  Eusebia  has  got  her  pearls  in  the 
pain  of  that  avaricious  little  hand,  and 
we  are  rid  of  the  pedlar.  He  has  made 
a  gcod  bargain,  I  am  certain ;  look  with 
what  an  air  he  saunters  off.  More  like 
Kin  5  Jamie's  '  gaberlunzie  man '  than  a 
common  beggar." 

E or  one  instant  Alice's  eye  fixed  on 
Sir  Douglas  with  that  closed  glitter  of 
scrutiny  which*  made  them  so  like  a 
cat's.  As  she  lifted  them  she  met  Ger- 
trude's glance,  and  shrank  from  it.  At 
that  moment  the  pedlar  dropped  one  of 
the  cases  he  had  been  showing,  and  was 
proceeding  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  loss,  when  Alice  and  Gertrude 
simultaneously  moved  forward  to  restore 
it  to  him.  Alice  was  nearest.  She 
hastily  picked  up  the  case  and  handed 
it  to  the  man.  As  she  did  so,  Gertrude 
hearl  her  distinctly  utter  the  words, 
"  To-night,  at  ten  :  I  am  not  afraid." 

Tl  iat  evening  Gertrude  could  not  help 
watc  hing  Alice.  She  was  quiet  as  usual. 
Onc(  or  twice  she  alluded  to  the  journey 
the  ethers  were  to  make  the  next  day, 
and  the  necessity  of  rest  for  all.  She 
hers<  If  felt  fatigued,  she  said,  though 
she  1  ad  not  done  much.  As  the  clock 
near<  d  the  hour  of  ten,  she  rose  and  bade 
good  night,  and  glided  away. 

G<  Ttrude's  heart  beat  hard ;  she  felt 
anxi«  >us  and  irresolute.  That  tension  of 
the  ssnse  of  hearing  came  to  her  which 
comes  to  us  all  at  such  times.  She 
rose,  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  open 
window  for  air;  as  she  did  so  she  heard 
the  inistle  of  a  silk  dress  passing  the 
door.  She  sat  down  by  the  window, 
and  leaned  out.  Stealthy  and  swift,  in 
an  instant,  from  the  hotel  door  to  the 


corner  of  the  street  immediately  under 
the  window,  came  feline  Alice.  The 
'  gaberlunzie  man'  was  there.  He  spoke 
one  rapid  sentence,  and  pointed  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  Alice  crossed  the  street 
and  got  into  one  of  the  carriages  that 
ply  for  hire ;  and  when  Gertrude's  eyes 
returned  from  following  her  to  where 
the  pedlar  had  stood,  he  was  gone  ! 

She  sat  like  one  in  a  dream.  The 
clustering  lights,  low  and  high,  that 
make  the  opposite  side  of  the  strangely 
cleft  city  of  Edinburgh  look  like  a  dark 
bank  covered  with  scattered  stars,  seemed 
to  tremble  and  waver  with  an  odd  life  of 
their  own.  The  soft  moon  rising  beyond 
the  tumult  and  stir — beyond  the  grim 
old  castle — beyond  the  woe,  the  want, 
and  the  wickedness  of  earth,  taking  her 
soundless  path  through  the  blue  ether, 
and  illumining  the  clouds  as  she  passed; 
the  murmur  of  voices,  the  roll  of  wheels, 
the  patter  of  footsteps,  the  occasional 
break  of  so-called  "street  music,"  tor- 
turing the  ear  with  a  vague  caricature 
of  some  well-known  melody — all  these 
things — things  visible  or  things  audible 
— seemed  to  reach  Gertrude's  senses 
through  a  thick  dull  medium ;  that  wall 
of  thought  that  shuts  out  minor  impres- 
sions from  the  inner  brain. 

Sir  Douglas  touched  her  gently  on 
the  shoulder:  "My  love,"  he  said,  "if 
you  could  only  see  how  tired  your  face 
looks  you  would  follow  Alice's  example 
and  go  to  bed." 

As  Lady  Ross  passed  to  her  room 
she  looked  into  that  where  Alice  should 
have  been.  All  was  still  and  empty. 
The  moon  shone  on  the  white  unruffled 
quilt.  ISTo  one  was  sleeping  there. 

And  no  one  entered  there  while  Ger- 
trude's weary  eyes  still  waited  for  the 
sleep  that  would  not  close  them,  for 
long,  long  hours,  till  at  day-dawn  an 
irresistible  impulse  urged  her  once  more 
to  visit  that  blank  place :  all  was  as  it 
had  been  the  night  before !  Over  the 
smooth  quilt  where  the  moonbeams  had 
then  shone  the  sunrise  was  now  steal- 
ing ;  but  no  one  was  sleeping  there  ! 
Had  Alice  eloped  ? 

No  !  Alice  reappeared  in  the  morn- 
ing as  if  indeed  all  had  been  a  dream. 
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She  passed  Lady  Eoss  on  the  staircase, 
coming  up  as  the  latter  went  down. 
She  spoke  in  her  usual  slow,  calm 
tone. 

"  Is  it  not  a  little  early  for  breakfast  P 
she  said;  "but  I  will  be  with  you 
directly.  I  have  been  down  to  the  sit- 
ting-room to  get  my  bonnet  and  gloves, 
which  I  left  there  last  night." 

And  when  the  chambermaid  of  the 
hotel  came  into  Alice's  room,  at  the  hour 
she  had  been  desired  to  come,  no  differ- 
ence could  have  been  perceived  between 
the  condition  of  that  and  any  other  of 
the  sleeping-rooms  occupied  by  the  party. 
The  pillow  was  fairly  indented,  and  the 
covering  duly  ruffled,  and  the  towels 
tossed  here  and  there,  and  the  pretty 
embroidered  slippers  kicked  irregularly 
under  a  chair.  All  looked  as  if,  instead 
of  swiftly  passing  up,  first  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  then  to  her  own,  as  soon  as 
the  hotel  was  open  and  while  few  busy 
servants  were  about,  the  "lady  in  No.  62  " 
had  risen  and  dressed  for  breakfast  like 
her  neighbours. 

Yet  Alice  had  only  taken  seven 
minutes  and  a  half  to  make  all  these 
picturesque  arrangements ! 

And  Sir  Douglas,  when  they  parted, 
embraced  her  very  tenderly,  and  hoped 
to  see  her  stronger  and  better  when  he 
returned  in  the  autumn  to  Glenrossie. 
But  Gertrude  shrank  more  than  ever 
from  her  alien  sister-in-law.  Even  sup- 
posing her  to  have  rashly  married  James 
Frere,  and  to  be  irrevocably  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  his  destiny,  what  con- 
summate self-possession  and  hypocrisy 
had  she  not  displayed  the  night  of  that 
mysterious  interview  !  Either  the  pre- 
tended pedlar  was  James  Frere  himself, 
or  a  messenger  from  that  evil  man.  His 
height,  his  air,  and  something  in  his 
step  when  walking  away,  favoured  the 
supposition  in  Gertrude's  mind  that  it 
was  himself;  and  as  to  disguise,  he 
that  was  so  clever  in  all  things  might 
well  be  supposed  able  to  contrive  one 
that  should  baffle  the  very  keenest  ob- 
servation. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   COURSE   OP    EVENTS. 

IF  ever  that  Tantalus  thirst,  the  love  of 
admiration,  could  be  satisfied,  certainly 
it  should  have  been  in  the  exceptional 
case  of  Donna  Eusebia's  triumphal  pro- 
gress through  the  London  season.  She 
"made  furore,"  as  the  foreign  phrase 
terms  it.  A  hundred  lorgnons  were 
aimed  at  her  sparkling  face  as  she  leaned 
from  her  opera-box ;  her  graceful  arm 
half  nestled  in  scarlet  and  gold  shawls, 
and  Moorish  bournouses  of  white  and 
gold,  black  and  gold,  purple  and  gold, 
as  the  fancy  of  the  evening  moved  her ; 
for  Eusebia  had  as  many  shawls  and 
gowns  as  our  vestal  and  over-rated  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

She  laid  her  dresses  and  wreaths  out 
in  the  morning  on  her  bed,  and  studied 
what  the  evening  should  bring  forth. 
She  tried  on  her  jewels  at  the  glass, 
and  rehearsed  the  performances  of  her 
coiffeur.  She  tossed  a  white  blonde 
mantilla  over  her  glossy  head,  and  stuck 
orange-blossoms  under  the  comb,  and 
tossed  it  off  again,  to  replace  it  with 
heavy  black  lace  and  a  yellow  rose.  She 
sate  mute  and  motionless,  contemplating 
her  own  little  satin  shoes  with  big 
rosettes  to  them,  and  then  sprang  up 
and  assaulted  that  bewitching  chaussure; 
pulling  off  the  rosettes,  and  putting  in 
glittering  buckles ;  relapsing  thereafter 
into  the  mute  idolatry  of  contemplation. 
She  wore  her  jet  black  hair  one  day  so 
smoothly  braided  that  her  head  looked 
as  if  carved  in  black  marble,  and  the 
next  it  was  all  loose  and  wayward  and 
straying  about,  as  if  she  had  been  Avoke 
out  of  a  restless  slumber,  and  carried  off 
to  a  party  without  having  time  allowed 
her  to  comb  it  through.  All  the  London 
dandies, — half  the  grave  politicians, — 
a  quarter  of  the  philosophic  sages, — and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Established 
Church,  both  High  and  Low, — thought, 
spoke,  and  occupied  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  this 
Star  of  Granada.  The  pine-apples  and 
flowers  of  every  great  country  house,  and 
the  time  of  the  masters  of  such  houses, 
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wero  at  her  entire  disposal.  It  was 
ratter  a  favour  conferred  than  received, 
when  she  consented  to  accept  a  peer's 
tick  3t  for  some  state  show,  or  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  Parliament.  Statesmen 
sat  round  her  after  the  cabinet  was  over, 
and  indeed  in  some  cases  were  even  sus- 
pected of  hurrying  the  happy  moment  of 
thei:  release  from  such  duties,  in  order  to 
be  in  time  to  ride  with  her  in  the  Park. 
Bishops  wrote  her  facetious  and  kindly 
littb  notes.  Poets  extolled  her  charms 
in  every  measure  possible  in  the  English 
language,  including  the  doubtful  possi- 
bility of  hexameters.  Beautiful  fresh 
young  girls  were  presented  at  Court  and 
made  their  debAt  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
and  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  to  the  mothers  of  such  as  were 
brunettes  was  to  say  that  "  about  the 
eyes,"  or  "cheek,"  or  "chin,"  or  "mouth," 
or  tout  ensemble,  they  had  a  look  of 
Donna  Eusebia.  It  was  thought  the 
mos"  monstrous  reply  that  ever  was 
made,  when  handsome  Mrs.  Cregan, 
Lorimer  Boyd's  old  friend,  said,  with  a 
saucy  smile  at  the  supposed  resemblance 
to  her  young  daughter,  "  God  forbid  !  I 
had  rather  my  girl  were  ugly,  which  she 
is  nc  t." 

The  only  person  who  approved  this 
speech  was  poor  Lady  Charlotte,  who 
was  at  once  puzzled  and  outraged  at  the 
way  in  which  "the  Spanish  she-grandee" 
threw  her  daughter,  Lady  Eoss,  into  the 
shade.  She  fretted  over  it:  she  even 
cried:  over  it ;  and  was  only  moderately 
consoled  by  the  argument  of  the  victim 
herself,  who  repeated  gently,  "But  you 
knoYr,  my  little  mother,  it  is  the  brilliant 
people  who  are  admired  in  the  world, 
and  I  never  was  brilliant.  As  long  as 
Douglas  thinks  me  beautiful,  I  do  not 
care  if  the  whole  world  thought  me  so 
plain  that  they  were  forced  to  turn  their 
heads  another  way  to  avoid  seeing  me  as 
I  passed  by.  Do  not  let  us  grudge 
Eusebia  her  triumphs ;  she  really  is  so 
beauuiful,  and  her  singing  is  so  wonder- 
ful, and  she  is  altogether  so  unlike  any- 
thing one  ever  saw  before." 

To  which  insufficient  comforting  Lady 
Cbariotte  was  wont  to  reply,  as  she  dole- 
fully pulled  the  long  ringlet,  "  Yes,  my 
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dear  Gertie,  I  know  all  that,  but  she 
isn't  real — and  I  like  things  that  are 
real.  You  are  all  real,  you  know ;  and 
you  don't  make  nasty  little  sticky  curls 
with  gum  and  sugar,  and  plaster  them 
down  on  your  cheek,  nor  try  your  things 
on  all  day  before  a  looking-glass,  nor 
spend  all  Sir  Douglas's  money  in  getting 
new  jewels.  However  Kenneth  can 
aiford  it,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  !  That 
butterfly  of  diamonds  she  had  on  her 
forehead  last  night  cost  seven  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  I  know  it  did,  be- 
cause /  saw  it,  and  wanted  it  the  day  I 
went  to  Court,  only  I  was  too  sensible 
to  buy  it ;  and  now  she  has  got  it,  with 
its  beautiful  long  trembling  horns,  and 
wings  that  lift  up  and  down,  and  you 
had  nothing  on  but  that  necklace  of 
Scotch  pearls  !  I  can't  bear  it — I  can't ! " 
And  a  little  whimpering  cry  was  stifled 
in  Lady  Charlotte's  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief, as  in  days  when  she  wept  for 
Zizine. 

And  Gertrude  smiled,  and  kissed  the 
faded  little  woman,  and  repeated  for  the 
hundredth  time  how  dear  to  her  was 
that  necklace  of  Scotch  pearls,  Dou- 
glas's gift ;  and  how  lie  thought  it  be- 
came her  more  than  any  ornament  she 
had — except,  indeed,  the  turquoise  chain 
which  was  her  mother's  own  wedding- 
gift. 

To  which  Lady  Charlotte  mournfully 
replied,  that  she  "  knew  all  that  was  said 
to  comfort  her,"  but  that  it  really  was 
enough  to  break  one's  heart  to  see  how 
Eusebia  was  spoilt  and  run  after !  "And 
you  are  so  foolish,  Gertie,  I  must  say, 
though  I  don't  mean  that  you  ain't 
clever  in  some  things ;  and,  indeed,  if 
you  sang  like  that  I  shouldn't  at  all 
like  it,  though  that  is  thought  very 
clever,  it  seenis  !  But  you  are  foolish 
in  one  way :  always  talking  of  Sir 
Douglas  as  if  he  were  the  only  man  in 
the  world.  Now  there  are  hundreds 
quite  as  good  judges  as  he,  and  they  are 
all  running  after  Eusebia,  which  is  what 
provokes  rue  so,  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  But  I  can  tell  you,  niy  dear,  that 
it  don't  do  to  think  only  of  what  one 
man  thinks,  though  I  hope,  of  course, 
you  will  always  be  a  good  wii'e,  and  I 
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am  sure  you  will ;  and  your  dear  father 
and  I  never  had  a  word  in  our  lives. 
But  still,  depend  upon  it,  a  man  always 
admires  you  more  if  ever  so  many  more 
men  admire  you,  because  my  experience 
tells  me  that,  and  the  fact  is,  Donna 
Eusebia  tries  to  be  admired,  and  you 
don't  j  and  she  gets  all  the  men  to  make 
a  fuss  about  her  :  and  it  is  very  wrong, 
and  very  provoking,  and  quite  frets  me 
down.  And,  also,  I  can't  see  what  right 
she  has  to  be  staying  here,  making  con- 
quests of  everybody  in  your  house,  and 
making  you  really — somehow — second 
in  this  house  !  Why  can't  she  and  Ken- 
neth go  away  and  live  by  themselves  1 " 

This  last  question  was,  indeed,  more 
pertinent  and  to  the  purpose  than  the 
usual  maunderings  of  the  owner  of  lost 
Zizine.  Kenneth  had  been  "by  way 
of"  coming  to  stay  with  Sir  Douglas 
till  he  found  a  suitable  house  in  town. 
But  week  after  week  rolled  away,  and 
the  houses  proposed  to  him  were  either 
too  small,  too  shabby,  %i  too  unfashion- 
able a  locality,  or  too  dear — the  latter 
reason  being  the  preponderating  one,  for 
nothing  would  persuade  Kenneth  that 
he  was  not  to  find  a  sort  of  palace,  and 
pay  for  it  as  a  common  bachelor  lodging. 

Meanwhile  he  felt  no  more  scruple  as 
to  his  dependence  on  his  uncle's  hospi- 
tality than  he  had  felt  all  his  life  in 
such  matters.  Donna  Eusebia  never 
gave  it  a  thought.  And  Old  Sir  Douglas, 
struggling  to  be  just,  to  be  indulgent, 
and  somewhat  repentant  of  a  secret  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  at  the  time  Alice  con- 
fided her  false  confidences  to  him  about 
her  conversations  with  Mr.  Erere  and  his 
Scotch  neighbours,  took  little  Neil  to 
sleep  in  his  own  dressing-room,  that  the 
sleeping-nursery  might  be  given  to  Eu- 
sebia's  French  maid  (for  even  a  hand- 
some house  in  London  will  not  lodge 
double  its  expected  number  of  inmates 
without  some  little  contrivance),  and 
made  the  best  of  all  small  murmurs 
from  Lady  Charlotte,  exigeances  from 
Donna  Eusebia,  and  provoking  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  expect  everything,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  Kenneth. 

But  the  London  season,  though  cer- 
tainly ted^ous?  is  not  eternal.  It  came  at 


last  to  an  end.  Eusebia  farewelled  her 
numerous  adorers  with  a  coruscation 
of  glittering  smiles,  interspersed  with 
the  prettiest  sighs,  shakes  of  the  head, 
and  promises  to  see  them  all  again  the 
following  spring.  She  allowed  the 
Queen's  ministers  many  parting  au- 
diences, —  and  permitted  herself  to 
accept  a  riding-whip  encrusted  with 
jewels  from  the  Austrian  ambassador. 
Grave  statesmen  forgot  their  personal 
comforts,  in  the  bewilderment  of  their 
regret,  and  had  to  return  upstairs,  and 
hunt  for  heavy  -  handled  umbrella  or 
walking-stick,  which  is  the  awkwardest 
phase  of  all  the  small  prosaic  realities 
of  life,  after  an  emotional  or  sensational 
farewell.  Young  attaches  smoked  treble 
the  number  of  cigars  they  were  ac- 
customed to,  —  musing  on  the  blank 
days  soon  coming  in  which  there  was 
to  be  no  Donna  Eusebia, — and  felt  all 
the  more  feverish  and  discontented  in 
their  exaggerated  cloud  of  tobacco.  The 

Bishop    of endeavoured  to   point 

out  to  his  wife  how  agreeable  the 
musical  talent  of  the  Spaniard  would 
be  in  their  country  house,  if  his  help- 
mate would  propose  such  a  visit,  but 
found  an  unchristian  stubbornness  in 
that  worthy  lady  as  to  the  point  in 
question.  And  in  the  midst  of  such 
regrets,  jealousies,  lamentings,  the 
beautiful  Eusebia  vanished  away  to 
Spain  ! 

Nor  did  she  return  to  comfort  the 
sorrowing  adorers  of  her  brief  period 
of  glory  for  a  very  considerable  period. 
What  with  debts,  and  difficulties,  and 
laziness,  and  wilful  wanderings  ;  what, 
with  Eusebia's  detestation  of  the  idea 
of  a  residence  at  Torrieburn,  and 
Kenneth's  habit  of  living  au  jour  le 
jour,  and  thinking  only  how  much 
pleasure  could  be  crammed  into  each; 
what  with  (in  short)  all  the  small  and 
great  impediments, — the  importance  of 
whose  aggregate  amazes  us  when  we 
stand  still  and  consider  their  influence 
on  long  lapses  of  time,  —  it  was  full 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  that 
London  triumph,  when  Kenneth  and 
Eusebia  once  more  drove  up  to  the 
stone  archway  of  Glenrotsie  Castle ; 
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bri  nging  with  them  the  only  offspring  of 
th<;ir  marriage,  —  a  little  girl  as  pic- 
turesquely beautiful  as  her  mother,  but 
very  unlike  her ;  pale  and  timid,  with 
SIK  h  a  wealth  of  shy  love  in  her  eyes, 
tht.t  they  scarce  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
mere  child,  when  she  looked  up  at  you. 
And,  after  the  relatives  had  once  more 
meb  together,  it  seemed  to  Gertrude 
thst  she  was  receiving  a  different 
Kenneth,  and  a  different  Eusebia. 
Shirp  and  querulous  was  the  tone 
adrpted  by  the  beautiful  Spaniard; 
sullen,  dogged,  and  provoking,  Ken- 
neth's manner  in  return.  Her  beauty 
endured, — but  it  was  more  hard,  more 
bright,  more  assisted,  than  before.  Her 
coquetry  had  kept  in  harmony  with 
that  change,  and  seemed  bolder  and  less 
haimless.  Her  child  she  treated  with 
perfect  indifference,  except  when  some 
shaip  reproof  as  to  its  way  of  standing, 
loo'dng,  or  moving,  escaped  her  lips. 
Anl  Gertrude  observed  that  at  such 
times  the  little  creature  would  retreat, 
and  put  her  tiny  hand  into  her  father's, 
and  that  Kenneth's  sulky  bitterness 
to  his  wife  increased  tenfold  for  the 
noEce.  He  was  evidently  unhappy  and 
disturbed  in  mind  ;  and  Eusebia  weary 
of  ~iis  destiny  and  its  difficulties.  The 
pasidon  of  bygone  days  had  passed 
away  like  the  light  off  the  hills.  They 
wera  sick  of  each  other,  and  of  their 
mutual  anxieties ;  nor  had  they  been 
gue  >ts  many  days  before  each  made  the 
embarrassing  confidence  of  their  griefs 
against  each  other,  to  the  person  least 
will  ing  to  hear  them  ;  namely,  Gertrude 
herself.  In  vain  that  sweet  peace- 
maker endeavoured  to  heal  differences. 
To  Kenneth  the  preaching  of  indulgence, 
patisnce,  and  the  strength  of  family 
ties,  was  simply  "bosh."  To  Eusebia 
the  expectation  of  fidelity  and  discretion, 
ecoi  oniy,  and  a  willingness  to  retrieve 
rnorey  embarrassments,  by  residing 
quietly  for  some  brief  years  in  the 
only  real  home  her  husband  possessed, 
was  all  impossible  nonsense.  She  looked 
upo]  i  a  wife's  duties  as  on  a  mercantile 
ledger.  The  per  contra  had  not  been 
dese  'ved  by  Kenneth,  and  she  did  not 
feel  bound  to  pay  it  to  him.  A  cold 


mist  seemed  to  enter  with  them,  into  the 
genial  home  at  Glenrossie  ;  but  even 
Gertrude  little  foresaw  the  strange  turns 
of  fate  that  were  to  follow. 

Maggie  was  the  first  to  enter  into  the 
storm.  The  money  difficulties  which 
had  long  oppressed  Kenneth  had  re- 
bounded upon  her,  in  the  tightening 
and  denial  of  a  thousand  little  resources 
for  her  simple  pleasures.  He  had  cut 
down  trees  she  and  his  father  had 
planted  "  at  the  back  o'  the  hill :  "  he 
had  raised,  and  again  raised,  the  rent  of 
the  mills  ;  which  the  old  miller  was 
loth  to  surrender,  and  unable  to  keep 
up.  His  letters  to  his  mother  had  been 
more  like  commands  severely  issued  to 
.an  imprudent  steward  than  requests  to 
a  parent ;  and,  finally,  he  had  taken  his 
affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Douglas's 
factor  (as  too  indulgent),  and  made  over 
their  management  to  the  factor  of  Dow- 
ager Clochnaben;  the  very  man  of  whose 
connivance  with  foes  in  the  matter  of 
the  cart-wheel  Maggie  and  her  father 
had  gone  to  complain  the  day  Lorimer 
Boyd  discussed  their  right  to  do  so  with 
his  mother. 

Maggie  was  glad  to  see  her  son— her 
altered  son  !  So  glad,  that  a  little  of 
the  gladness  brimmed  over  even  to 
Donna  Euseeby.  She  asked  him  if  she 
mightn't  walk  with  him  to  the  Mill, 
the  day  he  announced  his  intention  to 
go  there.  Her  large  blue  eyes — the 
only  beauty  still  perfect  in  her  rapidly- 
coarsening  and  reddened  face — looked 
wistfully  into  the  eyes  of  her  "  ain  lad." 

"The  auld  man's  gettin'  no  that 
strang,"  she  said. 

Kenneth  made  no  -answer. 

"And  his  sicht's  no  sae  gude  as  it 
has  been,"  she  added,  doubtfully. 

"  He  seems  [still  to  have  a  sharp  eye 
to  his  own  interest,"  laughed  Kenneth. 

Maggie  was  a  little  puzzled,  and  a 
little  fearful  lest,  in  her  pity  for  her 
father,  she  should  make  him  out  too 
infirm  for  business.  She  tried  an  echo 
of  Kenneth's  laugh. 

"  Ou  ay,"  she  said ;  "  he'll  do  weel 
yet,  aye  readin'  his  ain  bills,  and 
settlin''  a'." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  <  settle  a' '  to-day, 
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my  dear  mother,  and  make  an  end  ;  for  attempts  in  you  !)  to  seem  what   she 

things  really  carCt  go  on  as  they  have  was  not ;  to  seem  cheerful,  hopeful,  and 

done  for  years  past."  relying   when   her    soul   was    fainting 

Maggie  turned,  and,  walking  as  they  with  fear — revolted  Kenneth  instead  of 
were,  she  flung  herself  full  on  Kenneth's  touching  him.  He  half- returned,  half- 
breast.  "  Ou,  Kenneth,  my  ain  lad,  my  repulsed, her  embrace;  and  said  severely, 
wee  bairn,  my  bonny  king  o'  men,  ye'll  "  Mother,  business  is  not  for  women  ; 
deal  saftly  wi'  the  auld  man,  for  your  never  let  us  talk  business." 
ain  mither's  sake  !  He's  a'  wheen  daft  And  then  those  two — close  knit  by 
noo',  wi'  sair  trouble,  and  mither's  laid  the  holiest  of  human  bonds,  sundered 
by  wi'  rheumatis.  Will  ye  gie  me  a  by  every  circumstance  of  life  and  its 
promise  now,  Kenneth  *{  Will  ye  gie  accidents — walked  on  in  silence  together 
me  a  promise,  my  ain  bonny  lad  ? "  to  the  door  of  the  Mill. 

The  awkward  coaxing —the  attempt  To  be  coniinued, 
(ah !    poor    Maggie,    how    rare     such 
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'  ON  to  the  land  where  w^e  shall  be  at  rest, 
And  toil  and  sorrow  cease; 

Where  smile  the  happy  meads  with  verdure  drest, 
And  all  things  are  at  peace. 

0  blissful  land,  0  balmy  land, 

1  seem  to  see  thee  as  from  far, 

I  follow  in  the  course  of  yon  red  star, 
That  beckons  like  a  warrior's  mailed  hand, 
Leading  me  on  from  gleaming  strand  to  strand." 

So  spake  he  to  his  comrades  by  the  way, 

Men  who  had  travelled  since  the  break  of  day, 

And  now,  as  gloomy  shadows  fell 

Athwart  the  pass  of  that  hoar  headed  mount 

(Whose  rugged  sides  their  blistered  feet  did  climb), 

Were  dying  for  the  fount, 

The  fount  that  was  to  make  the  palsied  well, 

And  prove  the  victor  o'er  victorious  Time. 

The  night  fell  fast;  blank  horror  and  dismay 

Enstamped  themselves  on  every  pallid  face, 

As  camped  they  by  a  gently  murmuring  stream, 

And  saw  the  mists  of  evening  gath'ring  grey 

And  thick  around ;  they  heard  the  night  bird  scream, 

And  clung  together  in  embrace, 

While  by  the  blaze  of  beacon  fires 

They  saw  the  glare  of  wild  beasts'  eyes, 

And  heard  the  wolf's  howl  rend  the  silent  skies. 

Then  died  within  them  all  their  fond  desires, 

Then  wept  they  for  their  home, 

Content  if  ever  there  no  more  from  thence  to  roam. 

But  when  the  morning  kissed  the  mountain's  head, 
Their  courage  waxed  amain; 
The  sun's  broad  beams  on  them  a  summer  shed, 
And  every  heart  burned  to  go  forth  again ; 
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Then  girding  up  their  loins  they  passed  along 
To  sounds  of  stately  music  and  sweet  song. 

Yet  as  the  gloaming  came, 

Of  this  the  second  day, 

With  bitter  tears  and  loud  acclaim, 

They  fell  upon  their  faces  in  despair : 

"  0  we  for  ever  now  are  cast  away," 

They  made  their  piteous  moan, 

When  lo  !  in  haste,  and  with  dishevelled  hair, 

One  rushed  into  the  campj  a  beautiful  unknown, 

And  bade  them  still  pursue  their  onward  way. 

And  forth  he  led  them  to  a  sparkling  stream, 

Where  old,  and  lame,  and  blind, 

Stepped  down  into  the  waters,  and  uprose 

And  left  their  feebleness  behind ; 

The  blind  beheld  with  almost  lightning  gleam, 

The  old  were  young  and  ruddy  as  the  rose, 

Lame  walked,  dumb  spake,  all,  all  were  perfect  made. 

And  from  the  river's  nether  side 

Came  chords  of  softest  harmony, 

While  in  the  flow'r-bespangled  glade, 

Toyed  happy  bridegroom  with  his  beauteous  bride. 

0  listen,  listen,  to  their  melody : — 

"Here  where  crystal  waters  flow, 
Here  where  ruddiest  health  doth  glow, 
Youth  and  beauty  laugli  and  play, 
All  the  day. 

"Come  and  pluck  the  golden  fruit, 
Come  to  strains  of  pipe  and  lute, 
Come,  for  you  shall  jewelled  field 
Sweetness  yield. 

"Earth,  is  barren,  cold,  and  sere, 
But  perpetual  Spring  is  here, 
Every  day  and  every  hour 
Blessings  pour. 

"  Here  ye  never  shall  grow  old, 
Here  is  wealth  of  life  untold, 
Come,  forget  in  revelry 

Your  misery ! " 

0  God !  thou  knowest  this  is  but  a  dream, 
For  where  on  earth  can  man  have  rest? 
Never  hath  moon  or  sun's  more  gorgeous  beam 
Looked  down  upon  the  perfect  breast. 
We  travel  on  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Oppressed,  despoiled,  and  full  of  pain, 
And  in  the  midst  of  bitter  bane 
Look  up  to  Thee  for  peace.     0  hear! 
Thou  art  the  Fount  of  life  alone, 
From  Thee  the  living  waters  flow; 
Who  drink  eth  shall  immortal  grow, 
.And  see  and  know  what  mortal  ne'er  hath  known. — GEORGE  SMITH. 
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ALEXANDER    SMITH. 


ON  the  5th  of  last  month  Alexander 
Smith  died  in  his  house  at  "Wardie, 
near  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six.  The  degree  of  feeling  evoked  by 
this  event  in  different  quarters  has  va- 
ried, of  course,  with  the  different  esti- 
mates that  had  been  formed  of  the  worth 
of  the  deceased — his  place  and  likeli- 
hood in  that  portion  of  the  British  lite- 
rature of  our  time  to  which  he  was  a 
contributor,  but  the  other  contributors 
to  which  have  been,  and  are,  so  nu- 
merous. By  his  personal  friends,  and 
those  locally  around  him,  the  loss  has 
been  felt  as  hardly  any  other  within 
that  circle  could  have  been.  Nor  is 
there  a  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
has  not  chronicled  the  event  more  or 
less  emphatically  as  one  of  some  public 
importance.  Even  among  those  London 
literary  journals  whose  obituary  notices 
in  most  cases  are  supposed  to  represent 
really  central  opinion,  there  has  been, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  one  that 
has  felt  itself  bound,  in  consistency  with 
its  peculiar  relations  to  Mr.  Smith  while 
alive,  to  pursue  him  to  his  grave  with 
words  of  slight.  All  this  is  of  little 
consequence  to  him  now,  and  will  rectify 
itself  without  effort  from  anybody.  In 
these  pages,  however,  where  Mr.  Smith's 
own  hand  was  not  unknown  from  time 
to  time,  some  memoir  of  him  may  well 
seem.  due. 

Born,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1830, 
in  the  manufacturing  town  of  Kil- 
marnock,  in  Ayrshire,  where  his  father 
was  a  drawer  of  patterns,  Alexander 
Smith  passed  his  childhood  and  youth, 
first  in  that  town,  and  then,  successively, 
in  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  He  received 
the  ordinary  Scottish  school -education  ; 
and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  go  to 
Glasgow  University,  to  qualify  himself 
to  be  a  minister  in  the  religious  denomi- 


tion  to  which  his  parents  belonged — 
one  of  the  chief  Protestant  Dissenting 
bodies  in  Scotland.  Circumstances  pre- 
venting this,  he  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  occupation,  and  became,  while 
yet  a  boy,  a  designer  of  patterns  for 
Glasgow  manufacturing  firms.  It  was 
in  the  warehouse,  amid  the  din  of  looms, 
or  in  his  evening  hours  of  release  from 
his  employment,  that  the  passion  for 
poetry  seized  him.  Widely  diffused 
as  the  faculty  of  verse-making  now  is 
among  us — so  widely  diffused  that  there 
is  not  a  district  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  that  does  not  count  its 
"  poets  "  by  the  score — it  would  yet 
appear,  on  good  evidence,  that  nowhere 
in  the  total  area  of  the  islands  has  the 
Muse  of  late  troubled  so  many,  touched 
so  many  into  happiness  or  misery,  as 
in  and  around  money-making  Glasgow. 
Alexander  Smith  used  himself  to  tell 
with  a  kind  of  sly  glee  how,  on  one 
famous  evening  in  Glasgow,  he  sat  down 
to  supper  in  the  company  of  seventy 
other  poets.  Even  these  must  have 
been  but  a  selection  from  a  much  larger 
number  latent  among  the  ranks  of  ope- 
ratives, clerks,  and  others  in  the  great 
city  and  its  adjacencies.  At  all  events 
it  was  from  a  multitude  of  West-Scottish 
poets,  some  well  known  locally,  and 
others  slightly  known  or  not  at  all,  that 
Smith  flashed  out  at  length  into  pre- 
eminent distinction.  He  did  so  mainly 
by  the  higher  power  of  his  genius,  but 
partly  also  in  consequence  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  mode  of  its  exercise. 

There  seems,  for  more  than  one  gene- 
ration, to  have  been  an  almost  irresistible 
tendency  among  resident  Scotch  writers, 
whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  to  confine 
themselves  to  specially  Scottish  subjects, 
and,  even  in  their  treatment  of  such 
subjects,  to  traditional  Scottish  forms. 
Their  themes  have  been  taken  from 
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Scottish  history,  or  from  the  circum- 
stances and  humours  of  contemporary 
Scottish  life;  and,  even  when  they  have 
not  used  the  Scottish  dialect,  they  have 
kopt  within  a  -certain  round  of  rhythms, 
metres,  styles,  and  modes  of  conception, 
w  lich  precedent  had  established  in  con- 
ntxion  with  their  themes.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  natural  one — that  people 
everywhere  will  write  about  what  chiefly 
interests  them,  and  in  the  forms  of  which 
custom  has  made  them  fondest ;  but  the 
caise  of  this  cause  is,  in  great  measure, 
th  3  influence  of  Burns  and  Scott.  The 
result,  however,  is  that  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  recent  Scottish  writers,  resident 
within  Scotland,  have,  without  being 
themselves  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact, 
written  wholly  or  mainly  for  a  Scottish 
co:  istituency.  But,  by  some  means  or 
other,  Alexander  Smith  from  the  first 
burst  these  bounds.  Not,  of  course, 
thut  he  was,  or  could  be,  an  exception 
to  the  rule  which  provides  that  the 
scenery  and  circumstances  amid  which 
any  one  has  been  bred  shall  be  trans- 
fused into  his  mind,  and  shall  tinge  its 
products  to  the  last.  In  his  earliest 
pooms;  as  now  in  his  completed  writings, 
we  can  discern  very  definitely  that  dis- 
trict of  actual  British  ground — from 
GLisgow,  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  to 
th(  West  Highlands — the  photographs 
fro  01  which  had  been  the  first  furnishing 
of  iiis  memory,  and  the  very  meteorology 
of  vvhich  had  yielded  him  meanings  and 
suggestions.  This,  as  it  was  the  ground 
over  which  his  footsteps  moved,  was 
the  immediate  ground  of  his  observa- 
tions and  experience.  But,  whether 
fro  n  the  action  in  himself  of  that  free 
im:  Agination  which  tends  everywhere 
thr  ragh  what  is  present  to  the  elemental 
and  conceivable,  or  from  the  effect  upon 
MD  i  of  readings  in  certain  English  poets 
of  :he  rarer  order,  we  can  see  that  he 
hac  invented  on  this  ground,  or  brought 
do~\/n  over  it  and  into  it,  a  visionary 
world  that  was  in  no  peculiar  sense 
Scottish.  While  most  of  his  local 
brothers  in  the  craft  of  verse  were  keen 
in  the  hereditary  Wallace-and-Bruce 
vei.i,  or  fervid  pro  and  con  the  Cove- 


nanters, or  singing  variations  of  the  old 
tunes  to  new  Scottish  streams  and  braes, 
incidents  and  maidens,  this  Glasgow  poet 
was  away  in  a  less  limited  element,  where 
the  themes  were  love  and  friendship, 
birth  and  death,  poverty  and  wealth,  the 
hearts  of  poets  passionate  against  the 
irony  of  fate  and  fact.  While  they  were 
repeating  the  strains  of  Bums,  Scott, 
and  Tannahill,  he,  though  loyal  to  these 
too,  had  constituted  himself,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  own  poetry,  the  disciple 
rather  of  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Tennyson.  There  seems  even 
to  have  been  a  fascination  of  his  fancy 
for  things  English — a  liking,  generated 
in  him  by  his  readings,  or  perhaps  by 
family  incidents  of  which  his  childhood 
had  heard  reports,  for  the  conception  of 
the  far-away  Kentish  downs,  or  rich 
English  parks,  or  old  English  mansions 
quaint-gabled  and  deep  in  woods,  as  the 
scenes  of  his  stories. 

All  this  constituted  a  peculiarity  in 
Smith,  as  compared  with  most  of  the 
other  West-Scottish  versifiers  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  from  among  whom  he  became 
conspicuous.  By  itself  it  would  have 
been  nothing ;  but,  taken  along  with 
his  superior  genius,  it  increased  the 
chance  of  his  general  recognition,  should 
he  ever  get  beyond  that  initial  difficulty 
which  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be  the 
despair  of  young  poets  without  means 
— getting  a  volume  published.  The 
credit  of  having  first  sufficiently  dis- 
cerned Mr.  Smith's  worth  in  manu- 
script, and  of  having  facilitated  this 
necessary  step  for  him,  belongs  to  the 
Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee. 
Through  his  means  specimens  of  Mr. 
Smith's  as  yet  unpublished  poems,  with 
remarks  on  their  merits,  appeared  in 
some  London  journals.  Among  those 
who  were  at  once  impressed  by  the 
specimenSj  and  vividly  interested  in 
their  unknown  author,  was  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes.  Erank,  generous,  and  discri- 
minating, then  as  now,  Mr.  Lewes  used 
his  literary  position  in  the  editorship  of 
the  Leader  newspaper,  and  the  whole 
power  of  his  name,  in  aid  of  the  new 
reputation.  It  is  also  within  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  present  writer  that  among 
those  who  then,  or  immediately  after- 
wards, helped,  by  their  expressions  of 
admiration,  to  secure  for  the  new  poet 
a  high  reception  in  good  quarters,  was 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  In  short,  so 
wide  and  strong  was  the  interest  created 
in  Mr.  Smith,  before  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  his  Life-Drama  and  other  Poems 
in  1853,  that,  when  the  volume  did 
appear,  there  was  a  rush  for  copies. 

We  have  just  been  glancing  again  over 
this  first  volume,  which  introduced  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith's  name  to  the  public. 
It  seems  a  duty,  now  that  he  is  gone,  to 
reproduce  a  few  passages  as  specimens 
of  the  sort  of  things  that  roused 
readers  of  the  volume  and  made  them 
acknowledge  the  young  author  as  a  real 
poet  and  man  of  genius.  Allowance 
must,  of  course,  be  made,  for  the  injury 
done  to  mere  passages  by  detaching 
them  from  their  context. 

'Tis  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens  !  'tis  not  for  me 
To  fling  a  Poem,  like  a  comet,  out, 
Far-splendouring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night. 

That  great  and  small,  weakness  and  strength, 

are  nought ; 

That,  each  thing  being  equal  in  its  sphere, 
The  May-night  glowworm  with  its  emerald 

lamp 

Is  worthy  as  the  mighty  moon  that  drowns 
Continents  in  her  white  and  silent  light : 
.This,  this  were  easy  to  believe,  were  I 
The  planet  that  doth  nightly  wash  the  Earth's 
Pair  sides  with  moonlight;  not  the  shining 

worm.  __ 

I  seek  the  look  of  Fame !  Poor  fool !  So  tries 
Some  lonely  wanderer  'naong  the  desert  sands 
By  shouts  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  Sphinx, 
Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes. 


The  fierce  exulting  worlds,  the  motes  in  rays, 

The  churlish  thistles,  scented  briers, 
The  wind-swept  bluebells  on  the  sunny  braes, 
Down  to  the  central  fires, 

Exist  alike  in  love.    Love  is  a  sea, 

Fining  all  the  abysses  dim 
Of  lowest  space,  in  whose  deeps  regally 
Suns  and  their  bright  broods  swim. 

This  mighty  sea  of  Love,  with  wondrous  tides, 

Is  sternly  just  to  sun  and  grain  : 
'Tis  laving  at  this  moment  Saturn's  sides, 
'Tis  in  my  blood  and  brain. 


A  grim  old  king, 
Whose  blood  leapt  madly  when  the  trumpets 

brayed 

To  joyous  battle  'mid  a  storm  of  steeds, 
Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day  ; 
But  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbing  fast 
Kinged  by  his  weeping  lords.    His  left  hand 

held 
His  white  steed,  to  the  belly  splashed  with 

blood, 
That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  its  drooping 

head ; 

His  right  a  broken  brand  ;  and  in  his  ear 
His  old  victorious  banners  flap  the  winds. 
He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side : 
"  Go !  tell  the  dead  I  come  ! "    With  a  proud 

smile, 

The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul, 
Which  fled,  and  shrieked  through  all  the  other 

world, 
"Ye  dead,  my  master  comes !"     And  there 

was  pause 
Till  the  great  shade  should  enter. 

No  sooner  was  he  hence  than  critic-worms 
Were  swarming  on  the  body  of  his  fame  ; 
And  thus  they  judged  the  dead :  "  This  Poet 

was 

An  April  tree  whose  vermeil-loaded  boughs 
Promised  to  Autumn  apples  juiced  and  red, 
But  never  came  to  fruit ; "  "He  is  to  us 
But  a  rich  odour,  a  faint  music-swell ;" 
"  Poet  he  was  not  in  the  larger  sense  ; ' 
He  could  write  pearls,  but  he  could  never  write 
A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star." 

What  martial  music  is  to  marching  men 
Should  Song  be  to  Humanity. 

Oft,  standing  on  a  hill's  green  head,  we  felt 

Breezes  of  love,  and  joy,  and  melody, 

Blow  through  us,  as  the  winds  blow  through 

the  sky. 

Oft  with  our  souls  in  our  eyes  all  day  we  fed 
On   summer   landscapes,    silver-veined  with 

streams, 

O'er  which  the  air  hung  silent  in  its  joy  ; 
With  a  great  city  lying  in  its  smoke, 
A  monster  sleeping  in  its  own  thick  breath  ; 
And  surgy  plains  of  wheat,  and  ancient  woods, 
In  the  calm  evenings  cawed  by  clouds  of  rooks, 
Acres  of  moss,  and  long  black  strips  of  firs, 
And  sweet  cots  dropt  in  green,  where  children 

played 

To  us  unheard,  till,  gradual,  all  was  lost 
In  distance-haze  to  a  blue  rim  of  hills, 
Upon  whose  heads  came  down  the  closing  sky. 

That  night  the  sky  was  heaped  with  clouds ; 

Through  one  blue  gulf  profound, 
Begirt  with  many  a  cioudy  crag, 
The  moon  came  rushing  like  a  stag, 

And  one  star  like  a  hound. 
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How  this  mad  old  -world 
Beols  to  its  burning  grave,  shouting  forth 

names, 

Like  a  wild  drunkard  at  his  frenzy's  height, 
And  they  who  hear  them  deem  such  shoutings 

Fame  ! 

My  drooping  sails 

Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent  ; 
I  rot  upon  the  waters  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles. 

I'll  show  you  one  that  might  have  been  an  abbot 
In  :he  old  time— a  large  and  portly  man, 
\Yi;h  merry  eyes,  and  crown  that  shines  like 

glass. 

."No  thin-smiled  April  he,  bedript  with  tears, 
But  appled  Autumn,  golden-cheeked  and  tan ; 
A  jest  in  his  mouth  feels  sweet  as  crusted  wine. 
As  f  all  eager  for  a  merry  thought, 
The  pits  of  laughter  dimple  in  his  cheeks  ; 
His  speech  is  fiavorous  ;  evermore  he  talks 
In  j1,  warm,  brown,  autumnal  sort  of  style. 
A  \\  orthy  man,  Sir,  who  shall  stand  at  compt 
With  conscience  white,  save  some  few  stains 

of  wine ! 


Old  Mr.  Wilmott ;  nothing  in  himself, 
But  rich  as  ocean !    He  has  in  his  hand 
Sea- marge  and  moor,  and  miles  of  stream  and 

grove ; 

DuL'  flats,  scream-startled  as  the  exulting  train 
Stre  ims  like  a  meteor  through  the  frighted 

night ; 
Wind-billowed  plains  of  wheat,  and  marshy 

fens, 

Unto  whose  reeds  on  midnights  blue  and  cold 
Lon;;  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from  the 

stars. 


'Twj  s  late ;  for,  as  he  reached  the  open  roads, 
The  drowsy  steeples  tolled  the  hour  of  One. 
The  city  now  was  left  long  miles  behind  ; 
A  lai  ge  black  hill  was  looming  'gainst  the  stars ; 
He  1 3ached  its  summit.    Far  above  his  head, 
Up  1  here  upon  the  still  and  mighty  night, 
God' ;  name  was  writ  in  worlds.    A  while  he 

>tood, 

Silen  t  and  throbbing  like  a  midnight  star ; 
He  raised  his  hands.     Alas !  'twas  not  in 

prayer ; 
He  long  had  ceased  to  pray.    "Father,"  he 

(-•aid, 
"I   vvished  to  loose  some  music  o'er  Thy 

v/orld, 
"  To  strike  from  its  firm  seat  some  hoary 

v/rong, 

"And  then  to  die  in  autumn,  with  the  flowers 
"And  leaves  and  sunshine  I  have  loved  so 

veil. 
"  Th<  »u  might'st  have  smoothed  my  way  to 

SDme  great  end — 
"  Bui;  wherefore  speak  ?  Thou  art  the  mighty 

God; 


"  This  gleaming  wilderness  of  suns  and  worlds 

"  Is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn 

"  Chanted  by  Thee  unto  Thine  own  great 

self! 
"  Wrapt  in  Thy  skies,  what  were  my  prayers 

to  Thee, 
"  My  pangs,  my  tears  of  blood  ?    They  could 

not  move 
"  Thee  from  the  depths  of  Thine  immortal 

dream. 

' '  Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  God !    Here,  there- 
fore, here, 

"  To-night  upon  this  bleak  and  cold  hill-side 
"  Like  a  forsaken  watch-fire  will  I  die  ; 
"  And,  as  my  pale  corse  fronts  the  glittering 

night, 
"  It   shall   reproach   Thee   before  all   Thy 

worlds." 

His  death  did  not  disturb  that  ancient  Night. 
Scornmllest  Night !    Over  the  dead  there  hung 
Great  gulfs  of  silence,  blue  and  strewn  with 

stars — 
No  sound,  no  motion,  in  the  eternal  depths. 


I  see  a  wretched  isle,  that  ghostlike  stands 
Wrapt  in  its  mist-shroud  in   the  wintry 

main  : 
And  now  a  cheerless  gleam  of  red-ploughed 

lands, 
O'er  which  a  crow  flies  heavy  in  the  rain. 

That  largest  Son  of  Time, 
Who  wandered  singing  through  the  listening 

world, 

Will  be  as  much  forgot  as  the  canoe 
That  crossed  the  bosom  of  a  lonely  lake 
A  thousand  years  ago. 

Not  bad,  such  passages  as  these,  surely, 
from  a  youth  who  was  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  when  they  were 
written  !  Not  bad  ?  When  have  they 
been  equalled  by  a  beginner  since  I 
Critics  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  true — and 
some  of  them  poets  themselves,  and  there- 
fore excellent  judges — have  been  careful 
to  warn  the  public  against  such  mere 
images,  flashes,  bits  of  metrical  rhetoric  1 
They  have  been  anxious  to  assure  the 
public  that  such  "passages"  were  not, 
and  no  amount  of  them  could  be,  the 
real  thing.  All  we  can  say  is  that, 
whether  the  real  thing  or  not,  it  is  to  be 
wished  we  had  more  of  them,  and  any 
young  fellow  that  could  give  us  more  of 
them  would,  even  at  this  time  of  day, 
be  worth  welcoming.  To  us  they  do 
seem  to  be  poetry — genuine  and  most 
remarkable  particles  of  poetry;  but, 
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whatever  they  are,  we  believe  that  the 
Laureate  himself,  if  he  encountered  such 
passages  now  in  a  newly-published  vo- 
lume, would  be  pleasingly  startled  into 
curiosity  about  their  author.  Fourteen 
years  ago,  at  all  events,  they  did  startle. 
They  more  than  startled  ;  they  made  a 
reputation.  Much  as  depended  on  such 
individual  passages,  crude  as  was  the 
structure  of  the  poem  in  which  they 
occurred,  and  possible  as  it  was  for  the 
kindliest  critic  to  point  out  here  and 
there  faults  of  taste,  Mr.  Smith's  first 
volume  was  a  great  victory.  Thousands 
of  copies  were  sold  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  there  was  an  article  on  the 
volume  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  ; 
it  was  reviewed  also  in  California,  and 
lectured  on  in  Australia.  The  young 
pattern-designer  of  Glasgow  suddenly 
found  himself  famous.  What  was  hardly 
less  agreeable,  he  found  himself  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  31st  of  January,  1854,  to 
the  post  of  secretary  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. The  salary  was  only  1501.  a 
year,  but  with  the  prospect  of  literary 
leisure,  and  other  social  advantages. 

Leaving  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  Mr.  Smith  became  a  resident  in 
Edinburgh.  The  duties  of  his  post  con- 
sisted in  his  being  present  so  many  hours 
daily  in  his  office  within  the  walls  of 
the  University,  and  in  there  keeping  the 
enrolment-books,  receiving  matriculation 
and  graduation  fees,  writing  business- 
letters,  &c.  He  at  once  entered  on 
these  duties,  and  had  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  adapting  himself  to  them  ;  and 
he  discharged  them  to  the  end  in  the 
most  quiet,  easy,  and  punctual  manner. 
Erom  the  moment  of  his  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  was,  of  course,  an  object  of 
interest  to  many  there,  and  very  soon  he 
had  a  new  circle  of  attached  friends  to 
make  up  for  the  breaking  of  his  Glasgow 
associations — if,  indeed,  compensation 
was  necessary,  with  Glasgow  still  so  near 
at  hand.  Among  the  first  and  most 
intimate  of  these  new  friends  was  Mr. 
Sydney  Dobell,  then  on  a  long  visit  to 
Edinburgh.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  two  friends  jointly 


produced  a  volume  of  War  Sonnets 
(1855),  which  was  a  good  deal  spoken 
of.  It  was  not  till  1857,  however,  that 
Mr.  Smith  gave  the  critics  a  distinct 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  claims 
to  be  called  a  poet,  and  trying  to  reverse, 
if  they  chose  to  do  so,  that  previous  ver- 
dict in  his  favour  which  had  gone  by 
acclamation.  In  that  year  he  published 
his  City  Poems. 

That  previous  verdict  by  acclamation 
in  Mr.  Smith's  favour  had  been  a  sore 
subject   with   many.     Naturally,  there 
had   been  honest   and   reasonable   dis- 
sentients from  the  verdict,  or  at  least 
from  the  absoluteness  of  its  terms,  from 
the   first.     The    feeling   that   splendid 
passages,   or    brilliant    images,    strewn 
through  a  poem,  are  not  enough,  was 
clearly  a  sound  one  ;   and  there  were 
some  really  careful  critics  not  unfriendly 
to  Mr.  Smith,  in  whom  the  application 
of  this  feeling  to  him  in  particular  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  conviction  that  some 
abatement   of   the   first  furore  in   his 
favour  might  be  desirable.    Then,  again, 
it  had  been  pointed  out  that  there  were 
certain  perpetually-recurring  sources  of 
Mr.  Smith's  images — that,  to  an  unusual 
extent,  he  availed  himself,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  splendid  passages,  of  a 
certain  round  of  poetical  topics  or  places, 
akin  to  the  topics  of  the  ancient  teachers 
of  oratory.     The  stars,  seas  kissing  their 
shores,  larks  in  the  air,  rainy  skies — 
deprive  Mr.  Smith,  it  was  said,  of  the 
power  of  allusion  to  these  and  a  few  more 
such  leading  phenomena  of  Nature ;  do 
this,  and    taboo    for    him    also    Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  among  historical 
personages,  and  what  would  be  left  of 
him1?     It  was  a  rude  kind  of  test  to 
propose,  and  showed  a  nature  harsh  as 
horse-hair  in  the  critic  who  proposed  it. 
What,  pray,  would  be  left  of  anybody 
on  this  principle  of  obliging  him  to  think 
and  feel  without  reference  to  these  phe- 
nomena of  Nature,  or  objects  of  history, 
which  had  first  taught  him  to  think  and 
feel,  and  with  which,  through  thousands 
of  hours,  the  highest  actions  of  his  spirit 
had  been  associated?      And  then  the 
universality  of  some  of  the  topics  men- 
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tioned !  Mark  Antony  may  go,  and 
larks  may  go,  if  it  is  desired ;  but  for  all 
nion  and  all  poets  is  there  not  a  moral 
necessity  based  on  a  physical,  why  there 
should  be  frequency  in  their  thoughts  of 
tho  stars?  Still  the  criticism  held  good 
against  Mr.  Smith  to  this  extent,  that 
he  was  detected  in  a  kind  of  sameness, 
ha :.\lly  to  be  avoided  in  so  young  a  poet, 
bu :  which  it  would  need  art  and  greater 
rai  ge  of  thinking  to  work  off.  Accord- 
ingly,  this  feeling,  too,  was  lying  in  wait 
for  Mr.  Smith's  second  volume.  Add 
the  growing  antipathy  on  the  part  of 
adherents  of  the  older  or  direct  school 
of  poetry,  the  school  of  Scott  and  other 
straightforward  narrative  and  lyrical 
poets — their  growing  antipathy  to  this 
nev  poetry  of  mystic  raptures  and  ex- 
ceptional spiritual  states,  this  poetry  all 
about  poets,  which  seemed  to  be  coming 
in  upon  the  generation.  Mr.  Smith  was 
by  QO  means  an  especial  representative 
of  -,he  new  school,  but  he  had  his  place 
in  it.  Hence,  when  Professor  Aytoun's 
jocular  phrase,  "  Spasmodic  Poetry," 
got  abroad,  and  began  to  serve,  with 
cleT  er  people  as  well  as  with  blockheads, 
as  a  convenient  substitute  for  further 
inquiry  into  the  thing  it  designated, 
Mr.  Smith  was  necessarily  included  in 
the  obloquy.  The  good-humoured  Ay- 
toun  was  far  from  having  intended  this, 
for  Jie  was  one  of  Smith's  most  familiar 
Edinburgh  friends. 

Notwithstanding  this  composite  ac- 
cumulation of  more  or  less  reasonable 
critical  feeling,  lying  in  wait  for  Mr. 
Smith's  City  Poems,  the  volume,  we 
beli-ive,  would  have  been  successful, 
had  there  been  nothing  else.  The 
volume  seems  to  us  to  be  Mr.  Smith's 
best  and  a  decided  advance  on  the 
pre\  ious  volume  in  respect  of  art.  But, 
unfc  utunately,  there  was  something  else. 
The:  e  may  be  unreasonable  criticism  as 
well  as  reasonable,  criticism  motived  by 
ill-n;  ture  as  well  as  criticism  judiciously 
seve:  e.  However  it  happened,  the  pub- 
licat  on  of  Mr.  Smith's  City  Poems  was 
the  g  ignal  for  bringing  out  an  onslaught 
upon  his  poetry  generally,  more  ill- 
natu-ed  than  any  critical  attack  we 


remember.  The  cue  taken  in  this  attack 
was  not  that  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the 
spasmodic  poets,  nor  that  he  was  a 
poet  of  few  topics,  nor  that  he  was  a 
poet  of  mere  flashes  and  striking  pas- 
sages, but  that  he  was  a  plagiary.  By 
an  elaborate  compilation  of  parallel  pas- 
sages, which  it  must  have  taken  the 
critic  days  and  nights  to  prepare,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  every 
passage,  line,  or  phrase  in  Mr.  Smith's 
poems  in  which  there  was  anything 
notable  was  a  theft  from  some  other 
poet,  more  or  less  disguised.  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  "Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
with  a  dozen  other  well-known  poets, 
were  produced,  chapter  and  verse,  as 
his  creditors  for  this  or  that;  and, 
above  all,  a  certain  Cyril  Tourneur, 
known  to  the  antiquaries  in  our  litera- 
ture, was  dug  up  from  his  grave,  poor 
fellow,  and  confronted  with  his  alleged 
appropriator.  There  was  such  evident 
animosity  in  the  onslaught  that  it  over- 
leaped itself.  None  but  the  most 
leathery-minded  person  could  have  be- 
lieved, if  he  had  read  a  page  of  Mr. 
Smith's  poems,  that  they  or  any  poems 
like  them  could,  by  d  priori  possibility, 
have  been  composed  on  the  principle 
put  forward  by  the  critic.  As  passage 
after  passage  in  any  page  of  Milton 
might  be  decomposed,  by  the  help  of 
Todd's  notes,  into  flakes  from  previous 
authors,  so,  in  perhaps  two  per  cent,  of 
the  asserted  cases  of  plagiarism  by  Mr. 
Smith,  it  was  proved  that  he  may  have 
had  recollections  of  the  transmitted  dic- 
tion of  previous  poets.  But  there  was 
nothing  more.  We  have  never  yet  met 
a  competent  reader  of  the  criticism  that 
thought  there  was  anything  more  in  it, 
and  that  did  not  speak  of  it  with  indig- 
nation. But  the  criticism  appeared  in  a 
place  of  authority,  and  the  public  is  a 
great  sheep  in  these  matters.  Not  from 
this  cause  alone,  but  from  this  cause  in 
co-operation  with  others,  Mr.  Smith's 
City  Poems  did  not  secure  nearly  the 
amount  of  attention  that  was  to  be 
expected.  Nay  more,  when,  after  four 
years  of  silence,  Mr.  Smith  produced 
his  little  epic  or  idyll,  called  Edwin  of 
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Deira,  it  still  seemed  as  if  the  public 
were  under  a  reaction  of  feeling  against 
him.  He  had  thrown  a  great  deal  of 
care  into  this  romance  of  Northuinbria 
in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy ;  and  the 
poem,  if  without  the  surprising  flashes 
of  its  predecessors,  is  a  most  sunny  and 
delightful  piece  of  fantasia.  "Unfor- 
tunately, it  came  in  the  wake  of  Tenny- 
son's Idylls  of  the  King,  and,  being 
in  blank  verse  and  nearly  coeval  in  its 
subject,  seemed  a  resonance  of  tliem. 
Yet  it  had  been  in  great  part  written 
before  they  were  even  announced. 

Edwin  of  Deira  (1861)  was,  with  the 
exception  of  stray  pieces  in  periodicals, 
the  last  of  Mr.  Smith's  productions  in 
the  form  of  verse.  Prose-writing,  in 
which  he  had  long  been  expert,  and 
which  he  had  practised  in  periodicals 
from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh, became  now  his  chief  occupation. 
There  were  reasons  for  this,  apart  from 
his  own  inclination,  in  the  comparative 
indifference  with  which  his  last  poems 
had  been  received,  taken  in  connexion 
with  circumstances  which  made  such 
indifference  inconvenient.  He  had  been 
for  some  years  married — his  wife  being 
a  lady  of  the  Highland  family  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Skye,  tracing  their 
descent  from  the  famous  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  A  new  world  of  delightful 
relationships  was  opened  out  to  him  by 
this  marriage — periodical  visits  in  the 
autumn-holidays  to  the  island  of  Skye, 
and  an  acquaintanceship,  by  adoption, 
with  half  the  Highlands.  But,  with  a 
little  family  growing  up  around  him, 
for  the  wants  of  which  the  salary  for 
his  Secretaryship  to  the  University  was 
not  sufficient,  there  were  calls  upon  him, 
when  his  poetry  would  not  yield  the 
required  supplement,  for  other  activity 
that  should.  In  the  easiest  way  in  the 
world  he  acknowledged  this  necessity, 
and  adjusted  himself  to  it.  [In  the 
evenings,  or  at  leisure  hours  during  the 
day,  his  pen  was  busy,  meeting  the 
demands  upon  it.  He  was  such  a  silent 
person,  so  unobtrusive  of  himself  or  his 
own  affairs,  that  there  is  probably  no 
one  living  that  could  make  an  inventory 


of  all  he  did  in  this  way.  He  wrote 
anonymously  in  newspapers — but  never, 
we  believe,  unworthily,  and  never  on 
politics ;  and  he  contributed,  under  his 
name,  to  various  periodicals.  Out  of 
his  contributions  to  periodicals  there 
grew  a  collection  of  essays,  published 
under  the  title  of  Dreamthorp  (1863). 
To  this  were  added,  partly  by  a  similar 
course  of  previous  production  in  peri- 
odicals, his  two  volumes  entitled  A 
Summer  in  Skye  (1865),  and  consisting 
of  descriptions  of  Highland  and  other 
Scottish  scenery  and  manners,  with  in- 
terspersed legends  and  fancies,  and  his 
Alfred  Hagarts  Household  (1866),  a 
novel  of  simple  elements,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid,  with  bat  a  slight  disguise, 
in  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  and  in  which, 
one  discerns  an  autobiographic  tinge.  A 
separate  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  preceding 
the  two  last,  was  his  edition  of  Burns, 
with  a  memoir,  for  Mr.  Macmillan's 
Golden  Treasury  Series.  Altogether,  the 
amount  of  prose-writing  which  he  had 
added,  within  a  few  years,  to  his  three 
volumes  of  poems,  was  very  consider- 
able. In  much  of  his  prose,  it  will  have 
been  noted,  he  reverted  to  that  specially 
Scottish  ground,  or  circuit  of  themes 
and  interests,  which,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  natural  for  resident  Scottish  writers 
to  abide  in,  but  which  in  his  poetry  he 
had  instinctively  left,  or  only  let  be  seen 
through  a  general  haze.  In  his  Summer 
in  Skye,  indeed,  which  is  perhaps  his 
principal  prose  work,  there  is  so  much 
of  the  Celtic  and  the  legendary,  that 
the  work  is  out  of  the  usual  native 
round,  and  no  less  adapted  for  English 
than  for  Scottish  readers.  It  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of 
the  season  in  both  parts  of  the  island. 

By  his  prose-writings  Mr.  Smith  had 
made  for  himself  so  distinct  a  new  re- 
putation, over  and  above  his  former 
one,  that  he  probably  felt  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  mere  choice  whether  he  would 
ever  return  to  verse  on  any  large  scale, 
or  go  on  producing  more  of  those  pic- 
turesque books  of  semi-poetical  prose 
which  people  seemed  to  prefer.  But 
the  old  love  was  strong.  There  was 
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growing  in  him,  we  "believe,  the  notion 
of  a  new  attempt  in  pure  poetry,  and 
some  new  subject  for  such  an  attempt 
was  shaping  itself  to  his  vision.  But 
hovv  insatiable  is  Death,  and  how  capri- 
ciously it  selects  !  There  was  probably 
no  one  in  or  about  Edinburgh  of  any 
puolic  mark  the  removal  of  whom  in 
this  year,  or  in  any  near  term  of  years, 
appeared  less  likely.  He  had  returned, 
at  the  close  of  last  autumn,  from  his 
usual  annual  holiday  in  the  Highlands, 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
ready  for  his  official  duties  at  the  Uni- 
veisity.  These  duties  are  somewhat 
heevier  in  the  opening  month  of  the 
session  than  at  any  other  time,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  new  matriculations. 
Bir;  Mr.  Smith  had  nearly  got  through 
JSTo7ember,  and  was  looking  forward 
to  the  more  leisurely  portion  of  the 
wir.ter.  His  house  not  being  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  in  the  suburb  of  Wardie, 
nea:  G-ranton,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
he  had  a  longish  walk  to  the  University 
in  the  mornings,  but  might,  if  he  chose, 
exchange  it  for  a  few  minutes  of  rail- 
way. One  day  he  was  unable  to  come. 
It  T'as  a  cold,  bronchitis,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  nothing  serious  was 
imagined.  But  it  came  to  be  diphtheria, 
and  the  diphtheria  ended  in  typhus, 
and  for  weeks  there  was  the  greatest 
anxiety.  He  rallied  so  far,  and  passed 
his  thirty-sixth  birthday,  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  But  the  hope  was  vain. 
On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January, 
1807 — at  the  beginning  of  that  strange 
wearlier  of  snow-storm  and  fog  for 
whi  ;h  the  opening  of  1867  will  be  long 
remembered — this  too-short  life  came  to 
a  close. 

T  lose  who  have  in  their  niinds  a 
certain  ideal  of  the  look  and  physical 
appt  arance  to  be  expected  in  poets,  who 
fancy  them  as  persons  all  weirdly,  ecs- 
tatic, and  wind-blown,  would  have  had 
theia  ideal  somewhat  discomposed  by 
their  first  sight  of  Alexander^  Smith. 
Eve:  L  people  who  had  no  such  ideal  for 
all  c  ises,  but  who  had  formed  a  precon- 
cept:on  from  Mr.  Smith's  early  poems, 


found  in  him,  when  they  came  to  know 
him,  a  very  different  sort  of  being  from 
what  they  had  pictured.  He  had  a  full 
sense  of  the  fun  of  this  himself.  A 
tight-built,  modest  youth  of  middle  sta- 
ture, or  nearer  the  short  than  the  tall, 
with  lightish-brown  hair  worn  close,  a 
round  but  nowise  singular  head,  a  placid 
and  shrewd  expression  of  face,  and  a 
distinct  but  not  disagreeable  cast  in  one 
of  his  eyes — such  was  the  Alexander 
Smith  one  saw  just  after  he  had  become 
famous.  Latterly  he  had  become  stouter 
about  the  shoulders,  and  more  manly- 
looking,  with  a  tendency  to  baldness 
over  the  forehead,  which  gave  a  better 
impression  of  mental  power.  But  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  him  was 
his  wonderful  quietness  of  demeanour. 
There  was  never  a  quieter  man,  one  who 
could  sit  longer  with  others  and  obtrude 
himself  less.  People  meeting  him  casu- 
ally complained  of  this,  and  wanted 
more  conversation,  more  of  the  poet. 
They  might  try  him  on  this  tack  and 
that,  but  he  foiled  them,  listening  plea- 
santly to  what  was  said,  but  keeping 
his  own  contributions  to  a  minimum. 
"When  he  was  really  known,  one  came 
to  like  this  quietness  as  but  the  social 
form  of  a  mind  of  the  most  perfect  good 
sense,  incapable  of  flummery  or  pretence, 
and  sagacious  in  taking  the  measure  of 
persons  and  things  around  it,  but  kindly- 
humorous  and  acquiescent  rather  than 
explosive  or  aggressive.  There  was 
something  even  formidable  in  this  power 
of  at  least  never,  in  the  midst  of  other 
people's  rubbish,  saying  anything  that 
was  silly  or  untrue.  With  his  familiar 
friends,  however,  in  a  walk  or  in  a 
snug  room,  he  was,  though  still  far 
from  loquacious,  chatty  enough.  He 
talked  racily  and  simply,  but  gene- 
rally with  a  flavour  of  shrewdness  and 
humour.  "  So-and-so,"  he  would  say, 
"  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  I 
"  never  come  away  from  him  without 
"  feeling  rebuked  by  the  contemplation 
"  of  so  lofty  a  standard  ;  but  then,  yon 
"  know,  he's  a  great  ass."  Or,  again, 
speaking  of  the  reaction  that  had  taken 
place  against  his  own  poetry,  and  of 
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the  ferocious  onslaught  upon  him  as  a 
plagiary  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
thisreaction,  "  Onedoesfeel  these  things," 
he  said,  "  and  it  is  queer  to  come  out  in 
"  the  sunlight  and  walk  along  the  street 
"  after  you  have  read  such  a  review  of 
"  your  book ;  but  I  find  that  all  such 
"  chagrins  pass  off  in  exactly  twenty- 
"  four  hours."  His  fancy  apparently 
was  that  every  rotation  of  the  earth 
brings  things  round  again  to  the  status 
quo.  Kor  was  this  mere  talk.  As  the 
first  sudden  burst  of  applauses  had  never 
turned  his  head,  so  the  contrary  blast 
had  no  more  than  a  twenty-four  hours' 
effect  upon  his  equanimity.  He  would 
have  gone  on  to  the  end  quietly,  modestly, 
and  like  a  man  of  the  soundest  sense. 

Out  of  this  very  fact  of  Smith's  per- 
sonal quietness  as  a  man,  there  might  be 
evolved  a  criticism  of  his  poetry  more 
instructive,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has 
yet  been  applied  to  it.  Has  not  the 
notipn  been  gaining  ground  of  late  that 
the  poetry  which  the  world  most  needs 
is  such  poetry  as  is  the  translation  into 
imaginary  forms  of  a  mind  itself  tumul- 
tuous, rebellious,  angry  with  the  fierce 
seeds  of  future  novelties,  and  feeling 
forward  into  the  philosophy  that  may  or 
may  not  be  coming  ?  In  the  past  we 
have  Shelley  as  an  instance,  and  perhaps 
in  the  last  new  recognition  of  a  poet  in 
England  this  feeling  has  had  part.  One 
might  convert  this  into  a  retrospective 
question  respecting  the  poetry  of  Alex- 
ander Smith.  Although  the  poets  he  him- 
self conceives  and  describes  in  his  poetry 
are  beings  of  the  kind  mentioned,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  sucha  poet  himself. 
Whatever  storms  of  spirit  he  may  have 
gone  through,  he  had  worked  himself 
well  through  them,  and  nobody  was 
troubled  with  any  accounts  of  them. 
His  opinions  on  all  high  matters  had 
come,  we  daresay,  to  be  very  much 
those  of  his  intellectual  compeers  of  the 
present  time,  but  he  was  a  propagandist 
of  no  one  or  two  speculations,  and  bran- 
dished no  peculiar  lance.  Well,  what 
of  that  ?  May  we  not  fall  back  on  the 
older  idea  of  the  poet,  represented  in 
the  instance  of  Keats,  and  in  still  higher 


instances  beyond  him,  which  recognises 
in  him  one  kind  of  poetic  power,  at  all 
events,  as  lodged  in  a  special  organ,  the 
connexions  of  which  with  the  personal 
life  of  the  poet,  his  philosophy  and 
worldly  manner,  are  too  recondite  to  be 
easily  traced?  Are  there  not  artists 
upon  whom  the  power  comes  only  when 
they  are  at  their  easel  ?  Without  deny- 
ing that  there  may  be  artists  of  another 
kind,  may  we  not  regard  Alexander 
Smith,  in  whose  personal  demeanour 
there  was  no  little  of  tumult,  and  in 
whom  quietness  and  modest  shrewdness 
were  the  qualities  that  most  endeared 
him  to  those  about  him,  as  an  artist  of 
a  kind  known  of  old,  and  for  which 
there  is  still  room  ?  Take,  in  illustra- 
tion, one  or  two  passages  from  his  City 
Poems : — 

A  DREAM. 

We  stood  beside  a  drowsy-creeping  stream 
Which  ever  through  a  land  of  twilight  stole    * 
Unrippled,  smooth  as  oil.     It  slipped  'tween 

Gloomy  with  pines  that  ne'er  were  vexed  with 

wind. 
The  cliffs  stood  deep  in  stream.     The  stream 

slid  on, 
jSTor  murmured  in  its  sleep.    There  was  no 

noise  ; 

The  winds  were  folded  o'er  that  drowsy  place  ; 
The  poppies  hung  unstirred.  I  asked  its 

name. 
Sleep  murmured  "  Lethe. "    "  Drink  of  it,"  I 

thought, 
"And  all  my  past  shall  be  washed  out  at 

once." 

I  knelt,  and  lifted  pale  beseeching  hands — 
"  I  have  drunk  poison,  and  can  sleep  no  more  ; 
Give  me  this  water,  for  I  would  forget." 
But  Sleep  stood  silent,  and  his  eyes  were 

closed. 

"  Give  me  this  water,  for  I  would  forget ; 
"  Give  me  this  precious  water,  that  I  may 
"  Bear  to  my  brothers  in  the  upper- world, 
"  And  they  shall  call  me  '  Happy,'  '  Sent  of 

God,' 
"And  Earth  shall  rest."     Sleep  answered, 

"  Every  night 

"  When  I  am  sitting  'neath  the  lonely  stars, 
"  The  world  within  my  lap,  I  hear  it  mourn 
"  Like  a  sick  child  ;  something  afflicts  it  sore, 
"  1  cannot  give  it  rest."    Upon  these  words 
I  hid  my  face  awhile,  then  cried  aloud, 
"  No  one  can  give  forgetfulness  ;  not  one. 
"  No  one  can  tell  me  who  can  give  it  me. 
"  I  asked  of  Joy,  as  he  went  laughing  past, 
' '  Crushing  a  bunch  of  grapes  against  his  lips, 
"  And  suddenly  the  light  forsook  his  face, 
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"  I  [is  orbs  were  blind  with  tears— he  could  not 

tell. 

"  I  asked  of  Grief,  as  with  red  eyes  he  came 
"  From  a  sweet  infant's  bier  ;  and  at  the  sound 
"  He  started,  shook  his  head,  with  quick  hand 

drew 

"  His  mantle  o'er  his  face,  and  turned  away 
"  'I  long  the  blue  twilight-mists."    Sleep  did 

not  raise 

His  heavy  lids,  but  in  a  drowsy  voice, 
Lik  3  murmur  of  a  leafy  sycamore 
Wh~n  bees  are  swarming  in  the  glimmering 

leaves, 

Saul,  "  I've  a  younger  brother,  very  wise, 
"  Silent  and  still,  who  ever  dwells 'alone — 
"  His  name  is  Death  :  seek  him,  and  he  may 

know." 

I  cr  ed,  "  0  angel,  is  there  no  one  else  ?" 
But  Sleep  stood  silent,  and  his  eyes  were 

closed. 


BARBARA. 

On  1  he  Sabbath-day, 

Through  the  churchyard  old  and  grey, 

Over  the  crisp  and  yellow  leaves,  I  held  my 

rustling  way ; 
.And  amid  the  words  of  mercy,  falling  on  my 

soul  like  balms, 
'Mic:  the  gorgeous  storms  of  music— in  the 

mellow  organ-calms, 
'Mic  the  upward  streaming  prayers,  and  the 

rich  and  solemn  psalms, 
I  stcod  careless,  Barbara. 

My  heart  was  otherwhere, 

While  the  organ  shook  the  air, 

And  the  priest,  with  outspread  hands,  blessed 

the  people  with  a  prayer  ; 
But,  when  rising  to  go  homeward,  with  a  mild 

ind  saint-like  shine 
Gleamed  a  face  of  airy  beauty  with  its  heavenly 

3yes  on  mine — 
Glea  ned  and  vanished  in  a  moment— 0  that 

"ace  was  surely  thine 
Out  Df  heaven,  Barbara  ! 

O  pa  'lid,  pallid  face! 

0  ea:  nest  eyes  of  grace  ! 

Whei  last  I  saw  thee,  dearest,   it  was  in 

another  place. 
You  3ame  running  forth  to  meet  me  with  my 

Jove-gift  on  your  wrist : 
The  hitter  of  a  long  white  dress,  then  all  was 

]  ost  in  mist — 
A  pu  -pie  stain  of  agony  was  on  the  mouth  I 

1  issed. 
That  wild  morning,  Barbara. 

1  sea  ched,  in  my  despair, 
Sunny  noon  and' midnight  air  ; 

I  coiud  not  drive  away  the  thought  that  you 

v^ere  lingering  there. 
0  ma  ay  and  many  a  winter  night  I  sat  when 

}  ou  were  gone, 


My  worn  face  buried  in  my  hands,  beside  the 

fire  alone — 
Within  the    dripping   churchyard,   the  rain 

plashing  on  your  stone, 
You  were  sleeping,  Barbara. 

'Mong  angels,  do  you  think 
Of  the  precious  golden  link 
I  clasped  around  your  happy  arm,  while  sitting 

by  yon  brink  ? 
Or  when    that   night   of  gliding   dance,    of 

laughter  and  guitars, 
Was  emptied  of  its  music,  and  we  watched, 

through  latticed  bars, 
The  silent  midnight  heaven  creeping  o'er  us 

with  its  stars, 
Till  the  day  broke,  Barbara  1 

In  the  years  I've  changed  ; 

Wild  and  far  my  heart  hath  ranged, 

And  many  sins  and  errors  now  have  been  on 

me  avenged ; 
But  to  you  I  have  been  faithful,  whatsoever 

good  I  lacked : 
I  loved  you,  and  above  my  life  still  hangs  that 

love  intact — 
Your  love  the  trembling  rainbow,  I  the  reckless 

cataract — 
Still  I  love  you,  Barbara. 

Yet,  love,  I  am  unblest ; 

With  many  doubts  opprest, 

I  wander  like  a  desert  wind,  without  a  place 

of  rest. 
Could  I  but  win  you  for  an  hour  from  off  that 

starry  shore, 
The  hunger  of  my  soul  were  stilled,  for  Death 

hath  told  you  more 
Than  the  melancholy  world  doth  know  ;  things 

deeper  than  all  lore 
You  could  teach  me,  Barbara. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  in  vain, 

You  will  never  come  again. 

There  droops  upon  the  dreary  hills  a  mournful 

fringe  of  rain  ; 
The  gloaming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  winds 

are  in  the  tree, 
Eound  selfish  shores  for  ever  moans  the  hurt 

and  wounded  sea, 
There  is  no  rest  upon  the  earth,  peace  is  with 

Death  and  thee, 
Barbara ! 

DOWN    THE   CLYDE. 

The   morn  rose  blue  and  glorious  o'er  the 

world  ; 

The  steamer  left  the  black  and  oozy  wharves, 
And  floated    down   between  dark   ranks  of 

masts. 
We  heard  the  swarming  streets,  the  noisy 

mills  ; 

Saw  sooty  foundries  full  of  glare  and  gloom, 
Great  bellied  chimneys  tipped  by  tongues  of 

flame, 
Quiver  in  smoky  heat.    We  slowly  passed 
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Loud  building-yards,  where  every  slip  contained 
A  mighty  vessel  with  a  hundred  men 
Battering  its  iron  sides.     A  cheer  !  a  ship 
In  a  gay  flutter  of  innumerous  flags 
Slid  gaily  to  her  home.     At  length  the  stream 
Broadened  'tween  banks  of  daisies,  and  afar 
The  shadows  flew  upon  the  sunny  hills  ; 
And  down  the  river,  'gainst  the  pale  blue  sky, 
A  town  sat  in  its  smoke.     Look  backward 

now! 
Distance  has  stilled  three  hundred  thousand 

hearts, 
Drowned  the  loud  roar  of  commerce,  changed 

the  proud^ 

Metropolis  which  tums  all  things  to  gold, 
To  a  thick  vapour  o'er  which  stands  a  staff 
With  smoky  pennon  streaming  on  the  air. 
Blotting  the  azure  too,  we  floated  on, 
Leaving  a  long  and  weltering  wake  behind. 
And  now  the  grand  and  solitary  hills 
That  never  knew  the  toil  and  stress  of  man, 
Dappled  with  sun  and  cloud,  rose  far  away. 
My  heart  stood  up  to  greet  the  distant  land 
Within  the  hollows  of  whose  mountains  lochs 
Moan  in  their  restless  sleep ;  around  whose 

peaks, 

And  craggy  islands  ever  dim  with  rain, 
The  lonely  eagle  flies.    The  ample  stream 
Widened-.into  a  sea.     The  boundless  day 
Was  full  of  sunshine  and  divinest  light, 
And  far  above  the  region  of  the  wind 
The  barred  and  rippled  cirrus  slept  serene, 
With  combed  and  winnowed  streaks  of  faintest 

cloud 

Melting  into  the  blue.    A  sudden  veil 
Of  rain  dimmed  all;  and  when  the  shade 

drew  off, 
Before  us,  out  toward  the  mighty  sun, 


The  firth  was  throbbing  with  glad  flakes  of 

light. 

The  mountains  from  their  solitary  pines 
Ran  down  in  bleating  pastures  to  the  sea  ; 
And  round  and  round  the  yellow  coasts  I  saw- 
Each  curve  and  bend  of  the  delightful  shore 
Hemmed  with  a  line  of  villas  white  as  foam. 
Far  off,  the  village  smiled  amid  the  light ; 
And  on  the  level  sands,  the  merriest  troops 
Of  children  sported  with  the  laughing  waves, 
Ttye  sunshine  glancing  on  their  naked  limbs. 
White  cottages,  half-smothered  in  rose-blooms, 
Peeped  at  us  as  we  passed.    We  reached  the 

pier, 

Whence  girls  in  fluttering  dresses,  shady  hats. 
Smiled  rosy  welcome.    An  impatient  roar 
Of  hasty   steam ;  from  the   broad   paddles 

ruslied 
A  flood  of  pale  green  foam,  that  hissed  and 

freathed 
Ere  it  subsided  in  the  quiet  sea. 

With  a  glad  foot  I  leapt  upon  the  shore. 
And,  as  I  went,  the  frank  and  lavish  winds 
Told  me  about  the  lilac's  mass  of  bloom, 
The  slim  laburnum  showering  golden  tears, 
The  roses  of  the  gardens  where  they  played. 

In  this  paper  we  have  "been  scrupu- 
lously measured  in  our  language  re- 
specting one  whose  merits  we  might 
appear  to  magnify  through  regret  and 
affection.  Still,  in  the  same  measured 
tone,  we  may  surely  say  that  here  was 
a  star  of  real  brilliancy  in  British  poetry 
that  had  both  its  rising  and  its  setting 
within  the  laureatesbip  of  Tennyson. 
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ETON. 


IN  spite  of  all  that  has  "been  said  and 
written  on  Eton  affairs  during  a  con- 
side3uble  time,  there  may  yet  be  an 
existing  need  of  information  on  the 
subject.  A  Blue  Book  is  too  big  for 
comfortable  reading,  nor  is  the  form  in 
which  most  of  its  matter  is  cast  an 
inviting  one.  And  the  report  of  the 
Public  Schools  Commission  had,  more- 
over, this  incidental  disadvantage,  that, 
dealing  though  it  did  with  much  of 
vital  importance  to  any  satisfactory 
scheme  of  reform,  it  could  not  enter 
into  many  of  those  details  of  daily  life 
and  work,  which  enable  the  outside 
public  to  judge  of  the  need  for  that  so 
vehemently  demanded  on  the  one  hand, 
so  hotly  deprecated  on  the  other.  The 
questions  at  issue  ought  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, impartially  stated  and  clearly 
understood ;  for  Eton  must  always 
exercise  a  great  influence  for  good  or 
ill  on  English  education — the  education 
at  least  of  those  persons  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
it.  However  the  sons  of  other  schools 
may  regard  with  affection  the  place 
where-  their  own  boyhood  was  spent; 
however  Winchester  may  boast  the 
honour  of  being  the  most  ancient  foun- 
datioi  i,  and  Rugby  may  prize  the  memory 
of  him  who  first  made  the  relations  of 
tutor  and  pupil  those  of  sympathy  and 
trust :  whatever  improvements  these  and 
other  foundations  may  have  introduced 
on  the  old  traditions  by  which  all 
school  government  was  once  carried  on, 
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and  still  is  too  much  hampered,  Eton 
remains  the  queen  and  flower  of  English 
schools.  And  it  is  no  more  disloyal  in 
non-Etonians  to  admit  the  fact,  no  more 
indicative  of  slight  to  their  own  school, 
than  it  is  for  the  son  of  an  untitled 
lady,  whom  he  loves  better  than  all  the 
world,  to  admit  that  his  mother  is  not 
a  peeress.  Such  as  Eton  is — a  royal 
foundation,  nestling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  proudest  palace  in  the  land, 
washed  by  the  stream  of  our  noblest 
and  most  English  river,  greatest  in 
numbers  of  students,  fairest  in  beauty 
of  buildings  and  site — no  wonder  that 
in  it  the  nation  sees  the  type  of  public 
school  education,  that  in  it  are  reflected 
the  vices  and  the  virtues  alike  of  that 
system,  so  peculiarly  our  own,  on  which 
foreigners  look  with  puzzled  admiration. 
Yet  how  few  there  are  who  could 
give  any  clear  account  of  that  system  in 
itself  or  in  the  particular  instance.  How 
few  know  the  steps  by  which  points  in 
government  or  habits  now  demanding 
change  have  grown — whether  even  usages 
claiming  a  hoar  antiquity  are  not  after 
all  the  mushroom  growth  of  a  few 
years.  There  are  not  many  Etonians, 
even,  who  can  tell  the  relation  in  which 
the  Provost  and  Eellows  stood  to  their 
school-life,  explain  the  way  in  which  the 
"Tutor,"  so  all-important  a  person  to 
his  pupils,  is  controlled  by  the  Head 
Master,  or  really  give  a  reasonable 
opinion  on  matters  in  which  the  whole 
tradition  and  constitution  of  the  school 
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is  involved.  Without  being  needlessly 
historical,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a 
clear  view  of  Eton  as  it  is  in  theory 
and  in  practice. 

Founded  at  a  period  when  the  monas- 
teries of  the  middle  ages,  though  losing, 
had  not  lost  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
men ;  when  the  need  of  a  large  provision 
for  education,  which  was  felt  so  strongly 
under  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  was 
beginning,  though  dimly,  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  while  the  noble  was  yet,  in  great 
measure,  considered  above  the  necessity 
of  learning,  and  scholars  were  drawn 
from  a  class  which  required  assistance 
from  the  rich;  when  societies  and  organi- 
zations of  all  kinds  were  of  necessity 
enfolded  in  and  modified  by  the  great 
ecclesiastical  framework,  so  firm  in  seem- 
ing, yet  so  near  disruption ;  it  was  not 
only  the  will  of  the  king,  but  the  in- 
evitable action  of  the  time,  which 
stamped  its  character  on  the  College  of 
Henry  VI.  It  was  at  once  a  cloister 
and  a  grammar-school,  a  powerful  cor- 
poration, with  wealth  and  lands,  with 
children  dependent  on  charity,  an  alms- 
house  where  bedesmen  might  rest  after 
the  storms  of  life,  and  a  place  where 
ceaseless  prayer  might  rise  for  the  peace 
of  the  founder's  weary  soul.  That  the 
claims  of  education  should  have  been 
recognised  as  they  were  in  this  and 
many  other  religious  foundations  of  the 
times  was  much,  but  education  was  not 
the  principal  thought  with  which  Eton 
was  built  and  endowed.  The  Provost 
and  Fellows,  the  Chaplains  and  Clerks 
and  Bedesmen,  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Scholars ;  for  them  two 
Masters  were  provided,  while  a  staff  of 
some  thirty  Priests  formed  the  College 
— a  monastery  in  all  but  name.  It  was 
closely  connected  with  King's  College 
at  Cambridge,  founded  by  the  same 
monarch ;  the  Eton  scholars  were  to 
proceed  to  King's,  and  Fellows  of  King's 
might  find  their  way  back  again  to  their 
earlier  home ;  but,  while  the  Cambridge 
foundation  was  primarily  intended  to 
add  another  place  of  education  to  the 
University,  the  school  at  Eton  was  in  a 
wholly  subordinate  position  to  that  held 
by  the  College  properly  so  called. 


We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the 
Oppidans,  who  now  form  the  bulk  of 
the  school,  but  whose  numbers  and  im- 
portance grew  so  gradually  as  to  excite 
no  attention  at  first.  None  could  have 
seen  that  these  were  in  fact  young 
cuckoos,  who  would  in  the  end  dislodge 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  nest. 

Such  was  the  outward  form  or  gar- 
ment in  which  the  king's  conception  of 
Eton  clothed  itself.  In  course  of  time 
new  patches  have  been  added,  incohe- 
rent with  the  old  ;  hence  the  chaotic  and 
discordant  state  of  things  in  the  Eton 
of  our  day.  The  social  and  religious 
changes  of  the  Eeformation  were  great, 
but  they  were  insufficient,  at  Eton  as  in 
England  at  large,  to  dissolve  the  old 
organizations  ; — they  could  only  bring 
about  a  new  combination  of  elements 
within  the  old  vessels.  Before  the 
children  of  those  who  were  at  Eton  at 
the  time  of  Henry's  death  had  left  the 
school,  doubts  were  arising  in  many 
minds  if  indeed  the  condition  of  the 
dead  was  bettered  by  the  prayers  of  the 
living ;  the  next  generation  saw  all 
such  supplications  struck  out  of  its 
Liturgy,  and  Masses  for  the  departed 
accounted  blasphemous.  Hence  there 
was  no  need  of  all  that  body  of  priests, 
whose  occupation  was  gone — if  indeed 
the  appointed  number  had  been  ever 
filled,  now  that  there  were  fewer  services 
to  sing,  and  no  (or  next  to  no)  penitents 
to  shrive.  The  souls  of  the  dead  king 
and  of  the  living  boys  needed  no  help 
from  man,  or,  if  they  did,  the  reformed 
religion  made  scant  provision  for  it. 
On  the  collegiate  body — reduced  or  re- 
stricted to  some  dozen  members,  only 
eight  of  whom  were  really  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  number  of 
thirty — there  came  a  social,  still  more 
important  than  the  theological,  change. 
The  Provost  and  Fellows  were  allowed 
to  marry,  it  is  said,  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  it  does  not  appear  how  her  Ma- 
jesty had  any  power  to  make  so  import- 
ant a  revolution,  if  Queen  Victoria  has 
not  the  right  to  make  alterations  of  less 
radical  reform.  However  this  may  have 
been,  such  an  innovation  necessitated 
alterations  in  the  more  strictly  collegiate 
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b  lildings;  the  common  meals  in  the  hall 
were  discontinued,  which  at  least  had 
brought  the  seventy  Scholars  into  some 
relations  with  the  Provost  and  Fellows ; 
aiid  when  these  found  it  consistent  with 
their  unarduous  duties  to  hold  livings 
at  a  distance,  and  be  therefore  absent 
from  Eton  for  many  months  together, 
aL  trace  of  the  old  ca3nobitic  community 
had  nearly  disappeared. 

And  since  women  had  found  their 
wty  into  the  celibate  establishment  at 
one  end  of  the  social  scale,  Time,  to  re- 
dr3ss  the  balance,  smote  the  bedesmen 
as  with  an  harlequin  wand.  Straightway 
thoy  became  old  women,  and  their 
apartments  were  removed  into  the  vil- 
lage or  town  of  Eton  that  room  might 
be  made  for  new  stables,  necessitated  by 
th(!  changed  economy  of  the  Fellows' 
far  lilies.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  over- 
bold to  say  of  the  almswomen  that  they 
do  not  pass  their  lives  in  prayer  for  the 
good  estate  of  the  College  (that  of  the 
founder  is  of  course  past  praying  for) ; 
but  their  official  duties  are  confined  to 
acting  as  chiffonnieres  when  the  Scholars' 
dinner  and  supper  are  ended. 

"We  have  not  touched  on  the  position 
of  the  singing  men  and  choristers,  who 
were  a  part  of  the  original  Foundation 
as  jhey  are  of  the  existing  one.  They 
were  and  are  a  part  of  the  outward  pomp 
anc  circumstance  of  worship,  and  only 
such  changes  have  taken  place  in  their 
plane  and  duties  as  the  changed  ritual 
has  necessitated.  Substantially  they  are 
much  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Col- 
lege as  they  were,  though  completely 
det{  ched  from  the  quasi-monastic  life. 

The  Provost  and  Fellows,  who  alone 
are  strictly  included  when  Eton  College 
is  mined,  are  thus  linked  to  the  past  by 
wel"  -defined  and  unbroken  descent, — are 
indeed  the  very  same  body  to  which  the 
kin^'  intrusted  the  keeping  of  his  Foun- 
dation, so  richly  endowed  and  privileged. 
They  still  have  the  functions  with  which 
he  charged  them,  so  far  as  time  has  suf- 
fered them  to  remain  possible.  They 
hav(  the  administration  of  the  College 
revenues  and  property,  the  disposal  of 
large  ecclesiastical  patronage ;  they  have, 
as  represented  by  the  Provost,  the  ap- 


pointment of  the  Head  and  Lower  Mas- 
ters, and  the  right  of  election  into  their 
own  body;  acting  with  him  as  his  council, 
they  have  the  control  of  all  the  domestic 
arrangements  for  the  Scholars,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Chaplains  or  Conducts,  the 
direction  of  the  services  in  the  College- 
chapel — in  which  they,  and  almost  they 
alone,  are  the  preachers — and  the  spi- 
ritual  charge   of  the   parish   of  Eton. 
Represented  by  the  Provost  and  Vice- 
Provost/ they  elect   also  the  Scholars, 
though  in  this  they  are  assisted  by  other 
examiners.      There   is   a   difference   of 
opinion   between   the  Crown  and   the 
College  which  has   the  right   to  elect 
the  Provost ;  and  as  the  College  always 
sooner  or  later  elect  the  Crown  nominee, 
the  College  may  well  be  allowed  to  claim 
the  barren  honour.     This  real  depend- 
ence on  the  past,  this  identity  of  con- 
stitution,  is   the    strong   point  in   the 
resistance  of  the  College  to  any  altera- 
tion   from    outside.     They   claim    the 
right,  they  assert  they  have  the  will, 
to  reform  themselves,  if  need  for  reform 
is  proved.     They  say,  that  although  the 
seventy  Collegers  are  a  part  of  themselves 
and  their  life,  these  are,  as  it  were,  an 
accident,  even   though   an   inseparable 
one  ;  but  that  the  school  at  large  is  no 
part  of  them,  neither  are  they  respon- 
sible for  it ;  there  is  no  reason  in  law 
or  equity  why  their  property  should  be 
taken  away,  or  devoted  to  any  purposes 
which  they  do  not  choose — why  their 
numbers  should  be  reduced,  or  enlarged 
so  as  to  swamp  the  present  character  of 
the  Foundation.     They  are  in  fact,  they 
say,  a  private  body  responsible  to  no 
one  but  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  has, 
under  the  Founder's  will,  some  vague 
and  unexercised  power  to  do  something 
— none  can  say  what — if  the  statutes  are 
violated.     On  these  grounds  it  is  that 
Eton  College,  by  the  mouth  of  their 
counsel  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  says,  "  We  ask 
Parliament  to  leave  us  alone."1 

But  there  is  another  ground  for  the 
plea  of  non-intervention  more  often 
urged  when  the  question  of  reform  is 

1  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Public  Schools  Bill, 
1865,  p.  218. 
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discussed  at  Eton  or  among  Etonians. 
The  Fellows  are,  as  a  fact,  generally 
drawn  from  among  the  body  of  Assistant 
Masters,  while  three  of  the  last  four 
Provosts  have  been  Head-Masters. 
Hence  the  College  is  regarded  as  afford- 
ing eight  almost  sinecure  appointments  of 
wealth,  ease,  and  dignity ;  prizes  to  which 
hard-working  men  engaged  in  tuition  may 
reasonably  look  forward,  and  when  they 
are  removed  to  them  other  young  men 
coming  from  college  will  be  enrolled, 
earlier  than  otherwise,  to  place  their 
feet  on  the  first  steps  of  the  same  ladder 
to  well-earned  rest.  Before  we  can  con- 
sider the  validity  of  either  claim  we 
must  look  awhile  at  the  state  of  Eton 
School,  its  masters  and  its  boys. 

First  there  is  that  portion  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  College,  a  Head  and 
a  Lower  Master,  and  seventy  King's 
Scholars,  boarded,  lodged,  and  in  part 
instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Foun- 
dation. Eeyond  these  there  are  the 
whole  of  the  Oppidans.  "  The  whole 
"  of  the  Oppidan  system  at  Eton  has 
"  arisen,"  says  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  "  from 
"  a  sort  of  bye  allowance  of  the 
"  Founder  for  strange  boys  who  are 
"  not  of  his  Foundation  to  come  to  his 
"  school,  but  it  is  not  otherwise  men- 
"  tioned  in  the  statutes."1  There  is  an  old 
tradition  that  Edward  IV.  was  educated 
as  an  Oppidan  at  Eton,  and  this  would 
necessarily  have  been  within  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  after  its  foundation, 
as  his  birth  took  place  just  seven  months 
from  that  date.  "Whatever  of  truth  or 
falsehood  may  be  in  this  story,  it  at 
least  points  to  the  fact  that  boys  of  high 
family  and  distinction  came  very  early 
to  the  royal  school,  and  in  William 
Paston,  an  Eton  boy  just  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  foundation,  we  find  a  lad 
not  only  of  gentle  birth  but  one  who 
came  from  a  distance,  and  was  not  in 
training  for  the  Church.  The  stream 
which  so  early  began  to  set  in  has  never 
ceased  to  flow,  and  shows  no  sign  of  ces- 
sation. At  Founder's  Day  dinner  in  each 
year,  a  season  at  which  Eton  Fellows 
are  most  genial,  and  their  obstructive 
1  Report,  &c.  p.  207. 


policy  appears  in  its  least  offensive  light, 
the  toasts  of  "Eton  Bishops,"  "Eton 
Judges,"  "  Eton  Cabinet  Ministers," 
and  the  like,  are  evidence  not  only  of 
the  long  list  of  those  who  have  brought 
honour  to  their  school  by  their  after- 
deeds,  but  also  of  this,  that  they  have 
for  the  most  part  sprung  from  honour- 
able lines.  It  is  then  that,  though 
Collegers  are  naturally  enough  regarded 
with  special  pride  if  they  have  risen  to 
these  high  dignities,  the  authorities  can- 
not forget,  what  they  affect  at  other 
times  to  forget,  that  their  only  real 
position  comes  from  their  connexion 
with  the  School,  even  though  this  was 
an  after-growth. 

The  Oppidans,  now  outnumbering  the 
King's  Scholars  by  more  than  ten  to  one, 
are  still  the  private  pupils  of  the  Head 
Master:  to  the  former  his  teaching  is 
given  in  return  for  the  sum  he  receives 
from  the  College,  while  each  Oppidan 
pays  a  fee  on  entrance,  dues  each  year 
during  his  stay  at  school,  and  a  fee  again 
on  leaving  ;  these  payments  amounting, 
we  believe,  to  21.  2s.,  61.  6s.,  and  101. 
respectively.  The  teaching  of  the  whole 
school,  Collegers  and  Oppidans  alike,  is 
shared  with  the  Head  and  Lower  Master 
by  gentlemen  appointed  by  them  as 
their  "Assistants."  There  was  an  old 
traditionary  rule  that  these  should  be 
members  of  the  sister  foundation  at 
Cambridge ;  but  this  rule,  occasionally 
violated  in  past  years,  is  now  in  great 
measure  set  aside,  though  not  unnatu- 
rally many  of  the  Assistants  are  still 
drawn  from  that  source.  The  number 
of  the  Assistant  Masters,  their  ability, 
their  fitness  for  the  post  in  other 
respects,  depends  wholly  on  the  Head 
Master ;  he  only  can  fix  the  number  of 
pupils  each  may  take,  and  apportion  the 
size  of  the  school  divisions.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  right  of  veto  on  the  part  of 
the  Provost,  as  there  is  on  almost  all 
the  school  arrangements,  and  it  is 
extremely  probable  that,  when  the  Head 
Master  was  allowed  assistance  in  his 
teaching,  this  right  was  reserved.  But 
it  is  not  exercised.  It  is  notorious  that 
an  appointment  of  an  Assistant  to  the 
Upper  School  persistently  resisted  by 
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tJie  late  Head  Master  was  made  so  soon 
as  his  successor  was  in  office,  and  not 
votoed  by  the  Provost,  though  he  had 
been  the  very  Head  Master  in  whose 
dospite  the  appointment  had  been  made. 
Among  these  Assistants,  or  such  of  them 
an  can  rent  houses  within  the  precincts 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  are  divided  the 
great  majority  of  the  Oppidans,  the 
Head  Master  taking  none  into  his  own 
house ;  and  about  a  third  of  the  num- 
ber boarding  in  dames'  houses.  These, 
however,  are  in  some  cases  not  what 
their  name  implies,  being  kept  by  gentle- 
men, who  hold,  as  do  the  dames  properly 
so  called,  a  very  anomalous  position. 
Tiiey  stand  in  no  tutorial  and  quasi- 
parental  relation  to  the  boys  in  their 
house,  and,  having  only  such  influence 
as  they  may  accidentally  gain  by  the 
force  of  their  own  characters,  have  no 
official  part  in  the  discipline  of  the 
school :  they  are  even,  in  theory,  obliged 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  master  to 
see  that  their  boarders  are  all  in  the 
house  when  the  doors  are  locked  in  the 
evening.  And,  however  excellent  some 
of  these  houses  may  be  in  moral  tone, 
and  however  great  the  weight  of  their 
inmates  in  the  school  republic,  it  is  a 
groat  satisfaction  to  all  who  know 
Eton  well  that  their  number  has 
diminished,  and  will  continue  to  di- 
minish, and  that  the  boarding-houses 
will  in  a  few  years  be  all  held  by 
Assistant  Masters.  As  matters  at  pre- 
sent are,  the  dames'  houses  —  and,  as 
fai  as  tuition  is  concerned,  the  Scholars' 
Buildings  as  well,  may  be  considered  in 
tho  light  of  affiliated  Halls  at  a  Uni- 
versity—  each  lad  being  attached  to 
some  tutor,  though  not  of  necessity  to 
ono  who  has  a  boarding-house. 

Among  the  societies  formed  by  these 
various  houses,  the  Collegers  take  their 
place,  but  only  as  one  among  many.  As 
the  school  would  not  cease  to  be  Eton, 
or  lose  its  distinctive  character,  if  one  of 
the  houses  were  closed,  so  neither  would 
the  withdrawal  of  the  King's  Scholars 
make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
public  estimation,  or  the  private  pur- 
suits and  studies,  of  the  school.  Their 
absence  as  a  distinctive  body  could  bring 


no  harm,  provided  the  talent  and  energy 
they  now  contribute  to  the  common 
stock  were  by  any  means  still  pre- 
served in  the  school,  any  more  than 
the  disruption  of  a  tutor's  house,  on 
his  giving  up  work,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  boys,  affects  in  any  perceptible 
degree  the  tone  of  the  whole.  If,  then, 
we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Pro- 
vost only  of  the  original  governing  body 
is  concerned  officially  with  the  school 
of  Eton,  as  he  only  among  that  same 
number  is  known  by  the  world  at  large ; 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  Collegers  are  less 
than  a  tithe  of  the  whole  number,  exer- 
cising what  influence  they  may  possess, 
not  as  Collegers,  but  merely  as  clever  or 
working  boys  j  it  will  be  seen  that  Eton 
has  as  a  fact,  to  be  regretted  or  not, 
drifted  very  far  away  from  the  idea  of 
the  original  Foundation,  which,  though 
it  still  exists,  is  known  but  little  to  the 
outside  world.  And  the  first  question 
which  presents  itself  to  any  Eton  re- 
former is  practically  this :  Are  the 
interests  of  the  school  to  be  paramount 
in  the  future — the  interests,  that  is,  of  the 
existing  fact,  or  those  of  a  past  from 
which  the  true  life  has  departed,  and 
remains  only  as  a  mockery  of  its  former 
self?  We  do  not  in  any  degree  heed 
the  plea  that  the  College  is  a  private 
body  exempt  from  legislation,  even  of 
the  most  sweeping  and  destructive  kind. 
Mr.  Hope  Scott  had  of  course  a  perfect 
right  to  argue  that  the  College  was  not 
in  fact  touched  by  the  late  Public 
Schools  Bill,  that  (the  College  and 
School  were  separable  terms,  and  that 
the  former  were  in  no  true  sense 
governors  of  the  latter ;  but  his  argu- 
ments had  scant  weight  as  directed 
against  any  legislation  at  all.  A  Bill 
for  Eton  Eeform  stands  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  for  the  Eeform  of  the 
Universities,  Cathedral  Chapters,  for 
the  Charity  Commission,  and  many 
others  dealing  with  private  property  in 
the  due  administration  of  which  the 
public  has  an  interest.  It  stands  on 
the  same  footing  as  did  interference 
with  respectable  religious  houses  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  the  same 
interference  in  Italy  now.  It  would  be 
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simply  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  the 
whole  matter  de  novo;  the  nation  will 
not  in  the  long  run  believe  that  it  is 
not  justified  in  making  its  own  condi- 
tions for  the  continued  existence  of 
institutions  which  do  not  and  cannot 
fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
established.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the 
College  ceased  with  the  Reformation, 
and  only  in  a  land  so  conservative  as 
our  own  could  there  have  been  so  long  a 
pause  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  accomplished  facts. 

Still  less  force  is  there  in  the  plea 
urged  that  the  College  should  be  let 
alone  as  affording  place  and  pension  for 
retired  masters.  If  in  any  change  it 
were  proposed  that  a  proportion  of  the 
Fellows  should  be  laymen,  the  value 
of  the  Fellowship  would  be  materially 
reduced,  and  would  not  afford  the  temp- 
tation for  retirement  which  now  it 
does,  when,  as  it  is  a  purely  clerical 
tenure,  a  large  and  increasing  body  of 
masters  are  excluded  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  in,  and  do  not  appear 
likely  to  take,  Orders.  If  the  principle 
of  retiring  pensions  be  once  admitted 
the  laity  have  as  great  a  right  to  expect 
some  provision  as  the  clergy,  especially 
in  days  like  these,  when  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  opinion  tends  to  make  educa- 
tion less  and  less  a  clerical  matter,  and 
deprecates  so  earnestly  anything  which 
enforces  Orders  on  an  unwilling  reci- 
pient. It  would  of  course  be  invidi- 
ous to  ask  if  indeed  all  the  Fellow- 
ships now  held  at  Eton  are  the  rewards 
of  zealous  and  efficient  work,  .and 
whether  those  Assistant  Masters  to  whom 
rumour  points  as  possible  future  mem- 
bers of  the  College  are  indeed  those 
whose  influence  and  teaching  is  of  most 
value  in  the  School.  We  will  only 
draw  attention  to  a  temptation  in 
human  nature  to  allow  the  claims  of 
family  and  of  friendship  large  place  in 
elections  into  close  bodies,  and  that 
retiring  pensions,  while  they  may  be 
used  to  reward  merit,  may  also  be 
abused  to  aid  the  withdrawal  of  the 
incompetent. 

If,  however,  any  well-considered 
scheme  of  reform  might  seriously  alter 


the  status  and  number  of  the  College, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  keeping  the  seventy  Scholars  at  least 
in  their  present  position,  and  possibly 
for  increasing  their  number  if  funds 
should  permit.  A  Scholar  receiving  the 
same  education,  comforts,  and  nomi- 
nally the  same  social  advantages  as  an 
Oppidan,  receives  them  for  at  least  100/. 
a  year  less  than  a  boy  in  a  tutor's  house, 
while  custom,  and  possibly  the  autho- 
rities, do  not  allow  him  to  join  in  some 
of  the  more  expensive  amusements  of 
the  leading  Oppidan  sets.  Before  gain- 
ing these  advantages  he  has  to  pass  a 
severe  competitive  examination,  so  that 
every  boy  in  College  is  of  necessity 
above  the  average  in  ability  and  in 
diligence,  work  is  expected  of  him 
throughout  his  career,  and  the  prize  of 
a  scholarship  at  King's,  or  one  of  the 
many  other  exhibitions  in  the  gift  of 
Eton,  await  the  worker.  The  aid  thus 
afforded  is  said  to  be  of  the  highest  value 
to  many  who,  without  this  noble  foun- 
dation, could  not  give  their  sons  the 
benefit  of  a  public-school  training  at  all. 
Great  as  these  advantages  undoubtedly 
are,  there  are  some  drawbacks  to  their 
completeness.  The  difficulty  of  the 
entrance  examination  necessitates  a 
special  training,  for  the  most  part  at 
private  tutors,  or  schools  as  expensive 
as  private  tutors,  who  have  a  name  for 
getting  boys  into  Eton ;  and,  for  the 
great  majority  of  Eton  Scholars,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  the  whole  cost  of 
their  education  is  greater  than  it  would 
have  been  at  Shrewsbury  or  Sherborne, 
or  any  of  our  larger  grammar-schools, 
while  the  tone  of  living  into  which  the 
lads  are  thrown  is  above  the  standard 
of  that  of  the  houses  of  our  poorer 
gentry.  Again,  the  social  effect  of 
gathering  all  the  Scholars  under  one 
roof  is  in  a  degree  that  which  has  been 
so  deprecated  as  likely  to  take  place 
if  a  poor  college  were  established  at 
Oxford, — the  retention  of  class  preju- 
dices, and  the  creation  of  a  clique  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  join  in  the  recog- 
nised school  pursuits.  Whether  all  of 
these  pursuits  are  desirable  for  any 
at  their  present  rate  of  expense  is  a 
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further  question.  And  if  it  is  putting 
the  matter  too  strongly  to  compare  the 
position  of  the  Collegers  to  that  of  the 
students  of  a  poor  college,  it  cannot  be 
unfair  to  compare  it  to  what  would  be 
tho  case  if  the  scholars  at  the  various 
colleges  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  were 
relsgated  to  one,  meeting  with  other 
undergraduates  but  little,  save  at  pro- 
fessors' lectures.  The  examples  of  a 
manly  frugality,  of  vigorous  work  for 
duty's  sake,  would  be  half  lost,  because 
so  isolated  and  apart. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  School,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  change  demanded  at  Eton,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  College,  is  one  by 
far  more  radical  than  has  yet  been  pro- 
po.sed ;  that  it  is  one  to  which  all  lesser 
changes  must  insensibly  or  sensibly  ap- 
proach; that,  even  if  our  views  are  Uto- 
pian, we  may  do  a  service  by  putting 
them  forward,  if  only  in  the  hope  of 
having  them  refuted,  if  refuted  they 
must  be,  once  for  all. 

^Retaining,  then,  the  Provost  and  two 
Fellows,  to  be  in  all  cases  appointed  by 
the  Crown  with  regard  to  literary  dis- 
tinction or  scientific  attainments,  there 
might  be  entrusted  to  them  the  care  of 
the  College  estates  and  revenues,  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric,  the  charge 
of  the  College  library,  and,  if  it  were 
thought  desirable  they  should  be  in 
Orders,  some  share  in  the  chapel  and 
paiish  services.  For  all  matters  con- 
nee  ted  with  the  School  these  should  be 
pait  of  a  board  to  consist  in  addition 
of  the  Head  and  Lower  Master  and  six 
of  the  Assistants,  elected  by  vote  each 
year  by  the  Assistants  themselves.  The 
Provost  and  Fellows,  the  Head  and 
Louver  Master,  should  all  have  fixed 
anci.  final  stipends,  without  fees,  and  in- 
dej  endent  of  the  varying  numbers  of 
the  School.  The  Assistants  also  should 
all  be  paid  such  annual  stipends  as  might 
be  ibund  possible,  ranging,  say,  from  200Z. 
to  500£.  They  would  continue,  as  now, 
to  Increase  this  income  greatly  by  tak- 
ing pupils  ;  but  a  young  man  on  his  first 
coming  to  Eton  would  be  able  to  feel  his 
way  by  degrees  without  being  obliged 
to  lake  pupils  while  he  is  only  learning 


his  work,  and  a  master  would  feel  that 
he  had  duties  to  the  whole  Foundation 
or  establishment,  and  not  so  exclusively 
as  now  to  his  own  pupils. 

The  Scholars  should  be  dispersed 
among  the  whole  school,  be  chosen,  as 
now,  by  a  competitive  examination,  and 
the  payment  take  the  form  of  a  set-off 
of  so  much  against  the  whole  yearly 
bills.  There  would  thus  be  saved  the 
expenses  of  the  Master  in  College,  Ma- 
tron, College  servants,  the  whole  tribe 
of  hangers-on  at  the  kitchen  and  but- 
tery \  and,  if  at  first  the  cost  would  seem 
greater  when  the  Scholars  were  not 
boarded  together,  we  doubt  whether  in 
the  end  this  plan  would  not  be  the 
cheaper,  as  it  certainly  would  be  the 
better  for  the  Scholars,  and  the  School 
at  large.  The  advantages,  we  believe, 
would  be  enormous.  All  class-feeling 
would  vanish,  work  would  become  more 
diffused,  and  the  fact  that  in  every 
house  were  leading  boys  who  had  ac- 
cepted .  pecuniary  assistance,  but  \vho 
were  not  thereby  placed  in  a  different 
social  position,  would  do  much  to  lower 
those  extravagant  tastes  and  habits  of 
which  many  parents  of  Eton  boys 
complain. 

We  may  now  set  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Foundation,  and  come  to 
that  of  the  School  in  its  relation  be- 
tween masters  and  boys,  its  studies  and 
amusements,  its  discipline  and  morals. 
Each  boy  at  Eton,  whether  boarding  in 
a  tutor's  or  dame's  house,  has  some 
one  among  the  masters  to  whom  he  is 
specially  entrusted  by  the  parents.  And 
here,  unfortunately,  the  masters  are  not 
on  an  equality.  An  absurd  old  tradi- 
tion, which  counted  all  that  was  not 
classical  in  the  light  of  "  extra"  lessons, 
has  placed  the  Mathematical  Masters  in 
a  secondary  position,  so  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  one  recent  addition  to  the  staff, 
no  Mathematical  Master  is  "  tutor"  to  the 
boys  who  board  in  his  house.  But  as, 
in  a  Classical  Master's  house,  a  boy  who 
needs  special  mathematical  training  reads 
also  with  one  of  the  Mathematical  Mas- 
ters, so  there  can  be  no  sort  of  reason 
why  for  extra  classical  lessons  the  lads 
in  the  latter  house  should  not  attend 
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the  pupil  room  of  one  of  the  Classical 
Masters,  while  the  Mathematical  Master 
would  be  their  "  tutor;"  exercising  a 
guidance  over  their  studies,  a  friendly 
care  over  their  school  life,  and  standing 
to    them    in    the    highest    and    most 
direct  school  relation.    Till  this  obvious 
measure  of  justice  is  dealt  to  Mathe- 
matical Masters,  it  will  be  idle  to  ex- 
pect  the  best  men  in  this  branch  of 
science  will  seek  position  at  a  school 
where   they  are   treated  as  inferiors — 
where,    if   one   of  them    attains    any- 
thing like  an  equal  place,  it  is  in  de- 
spite  of  dogged  and  persistent  opposi- 
tion from  all  the  elder  men.     In  days 
quite  within  the  remembrance  of  per- 
sons under  forty,  a  further  distinction 
was  drawn  between  "pupils"  and  "pri- 
vate pupils,"  the  former  paying  for  tui- 
tion 10Z.   10s.  a   year,  the   latter,  211. 
And  while  all  were  equally  trained  in 
the   mere  school  work,  the  "  private " 
pupil  read  with  his  tutor  other  subjects, 
not   comprised   in   the    regular    school 
course.     We   believe   we  are   right  in 
saying  that 'the  traces  of  this  have  so 
passed  away,  that  not  one  parent  in  a 
hundred  of  those  who  have  sons  at  Eton 
knows  that  it  is  possible  a  distinction 
can  be  made,  and  we  are  sure  that  if 
such    lesser    payment    were    tendered 
the    tutor  would   make   no   difference 
in    the    tuition    given    to    the    boy  ; 
practically,  the  fee  is  in  all  cases  211. 
and   a  boarder    in    the   tutor's   house, 
always   a  private    pupil,    stands    now 
in  a  closer  relation  to  his  tutor  than 
others,    only    because      the     occasions 
of  intercourse   are   far  more  frequent. 
The     working     of    the     tutorial    and 
school     system,    so    difficult    to   non- 
Etonians,  may  be  in  some  degree  ex- 
plained by  a  reference   to  that  of  the 
University;  the  tutor's  pupil-room  be- 
ing  analogous  to  college   lectures,  the 
hours   spent   in   school   to   those  in  a 
professor's  lecture-room,  except  that  in 
school  at  Eton,  as  with  the  tutor,  the 
lessons  are  heard,  the  instruction  is  not 
all  ex  cathedra.    And  while  a  good  form- 
master  is  of  great  value  in  supplement- 
ing the  tutorial  teaching — and  the  fact 
that  a  lad  in  his  passage  through  Eton 


receives  the  impress   of    many   minds 
does  much  to  counteract  that  narrow- 
ness of  view  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  some  of  the  ablest  men  sent  out  from 
smaller,  schools — no  teaching  in  School, 
however  excellent,  will  make  up  for  the 
harm  done  by  an  indifferent  or  incom- 
petent tutor ;  neither,  happily,  will  a  bad 
form-master  undo  the  work  of  a  good 
tutor  to  any  large  extent.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  important  step  in  sending 
a  boy  to  Eton  is  the  selection  of  his  tutor, 
and  this  really  decides  whether  or  not 
he  is   to  gain  the  full  benefit   of   the 
School ;  hence  it  is  that,  while  so  many 
and  well-founded  complaints  are  urged 
against  points  in  the  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, the  numbers  and  tone  are  main- 
tained ;  because  the  excellence  of  many 
of  the  tutors  is  strong  enough  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  system  under  which 
they   work,    and   their   private   energy 
supplements  the  defects  in  the  teaching 
of  the  School.     It  would  of  course  be 
impossible   to    hope    that   among    the 
large   staff    of    masters   required  in    a 
school  of  800  boys,  all  should  be  of 
equal  merit :  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  deny,  nor  do  we  wish  to  deny,  that 
those  engaged  in  tuition  at  Eton  are  fully 
as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the  Rugby 
or   Harrow   tutors,  but  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  so  long  as  Eton  men  alone 
are   chosen,    and   preferentially  King's 
men,   it  is  less   likely  that   absolutely 
first-rate   men  will   find   their  way  to 
Eton,   than  if   the   Head   and   Lower 
Masters  chose  from  the  whole  of  both 
Universities.       "Eton   men    for  Eton 
work"    is    a    plausible    formula,    but 
it    means,    stare    super  antiquas    vias, 
it  means,"  We  will  admit  no  change  and 
light  from  other  quarters, — our  own  vices 
are   better  than   the   virtues  of  other 
schools."  And  when  non-Etonians  have 
been  admitted  as  Mathematical  Masters 
because  the  few  good  Etonian  mathe- 
maticians will  not  take  what  they  know 
to  be  an  inferior  post,  their  lower  grade 
is  impressed   on   them  in   a  thousand 
ways  ;  the  boys   cannot  regard  in  the 
same   light  as   they   do   the    Classical 
Masters  those    who  are  in  a  distinctly 
different  position ;    their    failures    are 
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triumphantly   quoted    in    aid    of    the 
dogma    "Eton   men  for   Eton    work." 
Bit  it  has  never  been  found  that  those 
traditions  of  Harrow  and  Rugby  which 
are     really     worth     preserving     have 
bioken  down  under  extraneous  teach- 
ing :  rather  it  has  been  felt  that  masters 
from  other  schools  have  sometimes  been, 
by  reason  of  their  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, among  the  most  convincing  up- 
hc  Iders  of  whatever  has  been  really  good. 
Moreover,  such  a  formula  has  of  course 
always  a  tendency  to  become  yet  fur- 
tli3r  narrowed,  so  that  even  while  the 
force  of  opinion   and  the  inability  to 
get;  men  enough  for  the  work  has  forced 
on  Eton  four  Oxford  men,  and  two  who 
were  not  Collegers,   the  Vice-Provost, 
two  of  the  Fellows,  the  Head  Master, 
and  one  of  the  Assistants  are  all  con- 
nected by  kinctred  or  marriage, — a  large 
and  irresistible  body  when  any  plan  for 
the  advancement  of  any  member  of  it 
may  be  intended.     But   the   real   evil 
of  the  system  is,  that  Eton  authorities, 
as  they  get  accustomed  to  laxities  of  rule, 
to  acquiesce  in  matters  which  they  feel 
to  be  a  bondage,  to  tremble  at  the  danger 
of  innovations,  have  no  notion  of  what 
is  thought  of  these  things  outside  ;  and 
this  information  would  be  given  them 
by  a  man  of  good  common  sense  who 
know  how  matters  were  managed  else- 
where.    If  from    practical    experience 
an}'    one    could    convince    the    Head 
Master  of  Eton  of  the  pains  taken  in 
other  places  to  get  into  school  work  the 
besb  books    and    best    editions,   it    is 
scarcely   conceivable   that  a  reform  in 
sucli  matters  could  be  delayed  because 
a  tradesman   who   supplies  the  school 
happens  to  have  on  hand  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  of  a  worthless  book.     If 
one   who   had   been   at  Harrow  could 
relate  how  little  practical  difficulty  Dr. 
Butler  found  in  ordering  that  trouser 
pockets  should  be  sewn  up  because  the 
putting  hands   into   them    made   boys 
idle.,   and  slouching,  and  listless,  it  is 
scarce  likely  that  "  Tap  "  and  "  Cellar  " 
would  continue  to  exist, — backed,  as.  he 
who  put  them  down  would  be,  by  the 
moral  feeling  of  all  whose  opinion  was 
worth  consideration. 


But,  whoever  visits  Eton  so  as  to 
see  its  inner  working,  and  notices  the 
cordial  relations  subsisting  between 
teachers  and  taught,  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  the  tutorial  staff  could 
scarce  be  improved.  There  is  so  much 
earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  and  the 
education  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge,  so  much  real  hard  work  on  both 
sides,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  complaint 
is  still  made  and  reiterated,  that  the 
Eton  training  is  not  all  that  it  should 
be,  that  literature  in  the  large  sense, 
history,  modern  languages,  and  physical 
science  are  all  neglected,  that  too  much 
time  is  spent  in  composition,  the  mere 
niceties  of  scholarship,  and  that  these, 
after  all,  are  no  better  taught  than  at 
schools  into  which  the  requirements  of 
modern  education  enter  far  more  largely. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  boys  at 
Eton  who,  with  the  aid  of  able  tutors, 
qualify  themselves  not  only  for  College 
Examinations,  but  also  to  take  their 
place  in  after-life  as  cultivated  men. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  that  we 
heard  of  an  Eton  boy  who  had  read  the 
whole  of  Gibbon  in  his  leisure  hours : 
others  are  accomplished  modern  lin- 
guists. But,  if  this  may  be  done  by  one 
here  and  there,  surely  a  part  of  the 
same  may  be  done  by  all,  were  only 
such  subjects  introduced  into  the 
school  system.  Let  all  boys  above 
sixteen  be  free  to  choose,  or  their 
tutors  be  free  to  choose  for  them,  some 
line  of  study  for  which  a  portion  of 
the  classical  work  may  be  given  up. 
The  scholar,  or  one  who  has  a  hope  of 
being  so,  will  stick  to  the  old  and  beaten 
track,  but  there  is  ample  room  for 
classes  in  the  subjects  we  have  named 
as  part  of  the  regular  school-work.  And 
until  some  such  change  is  made,  the  pub- 
lic will  not  consider  Eton  boys  are  taught 
as  they  should  be ;  they  do  not  believe 
the  old  assertion  that  classics,  and  classics 
only,  can  teach  boys  to  learn  ;  they  will 
yet  continue  to  think  that  the  men  they 
meet  in  London  society — statesmen,  di- 
plomatists, scientific  men,  men  of  world- 
wide reputation,  who  have  not  had  a 
public  school  training — are  often  better 
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educated  than  the  classicists ;  and  they 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  school  may  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  a  wider  and  more  literal 
course  of  study.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  requiring  more  hours  of  de- 
finite work  from  the  boys,  less  from  the 
masters,  and  so  leave  them  more  time 
for  their  own  studies,  without  which 
their  teaching  must  of  necessity  lose 
much  of  its  value.  For  the  time  spent 
in  school  by  an  Eton  boy  is  extremely 
small.  Few  things  surprise  a  stranger 
more,  on  his  walks  through  the  College, 
than  the  extreme  rarity  and  brevity  of 
those  occasions  on  which  he  can  see  no 
boys  about,  in  which  they  are  all  in 
class.  And,  though  further  inquiry  will 
show  some  four  or  five  hours  more  in 
the  week  spent  by  elder  boys  in  the 
"  pupil  -  room," — the  younger  lads  do 
their  work  there  in  preparation  for 
school — though  a  studious  ,boy  who 
works  at  his  composition  will  have  to 
spend  a  good  many  hours  over  Latin 
themes  and  verses,  and  Greek  iambics, — 
it  is  still  true  that  for  the  idle  by  choice 
— and  these  are  the  majority  in  all 
schools — the  actual  time  consumed  in 
necessary  work  is  very  little  indeed. 
IsTot  so  with  the  tutor.  He,  if  in  at 
all  an  average  position  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  and  their  rank  in 
the  school,  has  to  look  over,  Correct, 
and  advise  his  boys  concerning  at  least 
ninety  exercises  in  prose  and  verse,  va- 
rying from  the  mere  mechanical  fourth 
form  work — which  demands  no  thought, 
but  is  nevertheless  wearying  to  the 
brain — to  the  original  verses  of  lads  high 
in  the  school,  which  tax  all  his  scholar- 
ship and  taste  to  supervise  and  improve. 
This  is  in  addition  to  his  lectures  in 
school,  and  his  "private  business  ".with 
his  pupils,  for  which,  if  he  is  honest, 
he  must  prepare  so.  as  to  be  ready  with 
illustration,  with  parallel  passages,  with 
niceties  of  scholarship,  that  there  be  no 
waste  of  time  in  the  short  period  at  his 
disposal.  The  late  Head  Master,  now 
the  Provost,  restricted  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  taken  by  any  tutors,  who 
entered  on  work  at  Eton  under  his 
rule,  to  forty ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 


this  order,  even  then  disregarded,  has 
never  since  been  enforced,  and  that  to 
a  successful  man  the  only  limit  to  his 
pupils  is  his  own  conscience.  The  re- 
sult is  twofold :  that  men,  not  being 
always  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
powers,  take  more  pupils  than  they  can 
manage,  and  that,  while  the  clever  ones 
are  admirably  taught,  the  less  clever,  or 
less  diligent,  are  comparatively  neglected, 
and  the  teaching  in  school  suffers  from 
the  size  of  the  classes.  For  since  the 
masters  are  paid  almost  entirely  by 
their  pupils,  none  can  be  added  to  the 
school  till  the  exorbitant  demand  for 
pupils  on  the  part  of  those  already  in 
possession  is  satisfied.  We  are  quite 
certain  that  no  unprejudiced  person  will 
hold  that  one  man  can  teach  efficiently 
more  than  thirty  boys  in  or  out  of 
school.  And  if,  by  the  diminution  of 
pupils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  quantity 
and  composition  in  the  school-work  on 
the  other,  the  tutor  is  in  any  degree 
freed  from  his  present  excessive  work, 
then  there  will  be  more  time  for  in- 
creased hours  of  school-work,  for  more 
varied  subjects,  and  more  supervision  of 
the  work  of  the  idle  and  dull.  The 
mere  mention  of  a  reduced  number  of 
pupils,  which  of  course  implies  a  re- 
duction of  profits,  at  once  looses  vials 
of  wrath  on  the  head  of  him  who  dares 
discuss  these  matters  with  an  Eton 
master.  He  who  is  so  bold  needs  not 
only  a  pseudonym,  whether  "  Pater- 
familias/' or  some  other,  but  also  his 
giant  frame  and  the  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  abuse  of  him  who  so  signs 
himself.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  official  incomes  of  the  masters 
should  be  made  considerably  larger  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  College,  whose  pro- 
perty is,  or  soon  will  be,  enormously  on 
the  increase,  neither  do  we  grudge  the 
sum  now  paid  for  board  and  tuition  in 
a  tutor's  house,  amounting  to  somewhere 
about  1201.  a  year.  And  if,  indeed,  the 
Eton  education  is  worth  still  more  than 
this,  there  are  many  who  would  will- 
ingly pay  it ;  while  most  would  admit 
that  the  value  of  all  commodities, 
tuition  included,  is  precisely  what  they 
will  fetch.  But  this  by  no  means  in- 
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eludes  the  admission  of  the  right  of  any 
mar.  to  take  more  pupils  than  lie  can 
teacli  in  the  best  way,  and  those  who  pay 
highly  are  entitled  to  demand  that  the 
best  men  in  the  market  shall  be  gathered 
to  teach  their  boys.  Only  when  Eton 
masters  are  as  many,  or  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  school  as  those  of 
Harrow  and  Rugby,  only  when  they 
are  able  to  say  their  own  University 
distinctions  are  higher,  and  their  profits 
less  than  these,  will  they  have  a  right 
to  (omplain  if  some  ^soreness  is  felt 
at  the  article  supplied  for  the  price 
charged. 

While  on  this  question  of  money, 
we  may  say  that  we  do  not  believe  the 
ostensible  charges  at  Eton  are  any  real 
grievance  to  those  who  send  their  sons 
to  tliat  school.  120/.  or  1501.  would  be 
paid  cheerfully  by  those  who  could 
afford  it,  once  they  were  convinced  of 
its  profitable  employment,  while  those 
who  felt  that  such  a  sum  was  beyond 
their  means  would  seek  a  cheaper  school. 
But  the  complaint  against  Eton  ex- 
penses is,  that  they  are  indefinitely 
raised  by  fees  for  sanatorium,  lighting, 
watermen,  besides  applications  for  sub- 
scriptions for  new  schools,  and  even  for 
racquet  courts,  if  not  with  the  approval, 
certainly  without  the  disapproval,  of  the 
auth  mties.  And  now,  as  in  far  higher 
matters  and  far  distant  days,  English- 
men resent  the  payment  of  a  shilling 
wheii  it  seems  to  them  unjust,  while 
they  will  make  any  sacrifices  to  afford 
what  is  reasonable.  These  charges  are 
nian\-  of  them  most  unreasonable.  We 
pay,  or  are  ready  to  pay,  such  sum  as 
may  3e  necessary  for  our  sons'  schooling, 
but  vve  are  not  prepared  to  have  an 
extra  charge  made  for  things  which 
oughj  to  be  a  part  of  the  "plant"  of 
the  establishment.  We  do  not  expect, 
if  wi  send  our  children  to  a  private 
school  or  tutor,  to  be  told  that  we  must 
pay  i,  sum  over  and  above  the  nominal 
term*-  in  order  that  a  new  study  may  be 
built  in  which  to  teach  the  pupils,  or 
for  a  quieter  room  into  which  they  are 
moved  if  ill ;  we  assume  that  these  things 
are  provided,  and  should  count  the  pro- 
fessions of  a  schoolmaster  or  tutor  as 


those  of  a  Squeers,  if  they  attempted  to 
instruct  boys  without  rooms  to  sit  down 
in,  or  lamps  to  read  by.  But  if  it  is 
really  true  that,  without  making  these 
vexatious  charges,  a  fair  profit  cannot 
be  made,  by  all  means  let  a  definite 
sum  be  named,  which  shall  spare  us 
these  insolvent  appeals  for  shillings, 
this  perpetual  plea  of  poverty. 

The  subscriptions  towards  amusements 
stand,  it  is  true,  on  a  different  footing ; 
but  here,  for  the  lads'  own  sake,  we 
cannot  but  suggest  that  something 
should  be  done  to  check  at  once  the 
excessive  expenditure  lavished  on  some 
of  them,  as  "The  Boats,"  and  the 
prominent  place  they  are  allowed  to 
assume  in  the  thoughts  of  masters  an  1 
boys.  Athletic  sports  may  become 
a  nuisance  by  their  over-elaboration, 
and  we  need  only  point  to  the  way  in 
which,  during  the  summer  half,  the 
whole  school  is  delivered  up  to  one 
fever  of  cricket  and  boating,  to  show 
that  at  least  some  check,  rather  than 
encouragement,  is  needed  from  the 
masters.  There  is  no  fear  for  many  a 
long  day  that  boys  will  be  over  worked 
at  Eton,  and  one  simple  reform  would 
arise  in  this  matter,  if  some  real  exami- 
nation for  the  whole  body  were  fixed 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
time,  as  it  now,  in  fact,  does  take  place 
for  the  Collegers  who  are  to  compete 
for  King's. 

On  nothing  is  it  so  difficult  to  touch 
as  on  the  question  of  morality  at  a 
public  school.  The  dangers  and  the 
sins  of  boy  life  can  never  be  wholly 
understood  but  by  him  who  has  gone 
through  the  former — perhaps  only  by 
him  who  has  shared  the  latter.  And 
such  would  be  among  the  last  to  wear 
theu:  hearts  upon  their  sleeves  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine.  But  if  there  be 
parents  sending  their  sons  to  school, 
who  are  themselves  aware  of  possible 
pitfalls,  even  where  there  is  seeming 
safety,  let  them  encourage  the  tutors 
to  be  brave  and  firm  with  all  evils  their 
pupils  encounter — not  shrinking  from 
speaking  to  them  on  the  most  delicate 
subjects,  not  treating  spiritual  and  phy- 
sical trials  simply  as  school  offences 
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when  discovered,  not  ignoring  evils 
they  might  easily  find,  because  to  find 
them  would  be  inconvenient.  Then  the 
tutors  will  have  their  reward  in  a  pure 
and  good  society  over  which  to  bear  rule, 
in  the  life-long  thanks  of  the  lads  who 
have  needed  and  received  their  advice. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that,  in  saying 
this,  we  would  imply  that  Eton  is  a 
place  of  a  lax  morality ;  our  own 
opinion  is  the  direct  opposite,  namely, 
that  it  will  hold  its  own  with  any  school 
in  the  kingdom  both  in  freedom  from 
evil  and  in  detestation  of  the  grosser 
kinds  of  vice;  but  we  do  think  that  Eton 
masters  need  encouragement  from  with- 
out to  enable  them  to  deal  promptly, 
even  with  boys'  lesser  faults,  and,  if  they 
are  afraid  of  facing  these,  how  much 
more  may  they  fear  to  face  the  great 
ones  if  need  shall  arrive?  We  suppose 
that  every  parent  who  sends  his  boy  to 
school  would  wish  his  habits  and  tone 
to  approximate  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
those  he  has  learned,  and  which  would 
be  enforced  at  home,  and  that  among 
the  things  he  would  sternly  and  peremp- 
torily forbid  in  the  holidays  would  be 
any  frequenting  of  public-house  taps, 
because,  even  short  of  drunkenness, 
drinking  except  at  meal  times,  or  after 
hard  exercise,  is  sottish  and  degrading. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  School  in  its 
study  and  its  play,  and,  however  much 
we  would  alter,  are  not  insensible  of  the 
real  work  done  in  the  classes,  or  the 
bright  joyousness,  the  healthy  manliness 
of  the  hours  under  the  great  trees  Eton 
owes  to  her  Puritan  Provost  Rous,  or 
on  the  blue  waters  of  Thames.  We 
have  now  only  to  speak  of  that  which 
enters  more  largely  into  a  boy's  training 
than  he  himself  is  aware — the  services 
in  the  chapel,  and  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  the  school. 

If  in  any  fresh  ordering  of  the  Chapel 
Services  it  came  to  pass  that  they  were 
directed  by  those  who  have  not  so  long 
passed  their  boyhood  that  they  have 
forgotten  a  boy's  needs,  the  present  ab- 
surd and  injurious  system  of  attendance 
at  the  week-day  services  would  of  neces- 
sity be  changed.  At  present  there  are 
daily  prayers  at  ten  and  three — hours  at 


which  it  is  obvious  boys  are  not  able  to 
attend  except  on  half  holidays,  and  then 
the  service  takes  the  place  of  an  "ab- 
sence," or  a  school.  There  are  those 
who,  obtuse  to  the  absurdity  of  their 
own  assertions,  say  that  the  theory  is 
that  the  school  would  attend  if  it  could, 
and  that  the  moment  preventive  checks 
are  removed  the  boys  assemble  in  church 
as  their  natural  occupation  and  delight ; 
but  the  deadness  of  the  service,  the  ab- 
sence of  almost  all  the  masters  but  those 
officially  bound :  to  be  present,  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  such  nonsense  as  this. 
The  service  at  that  time  is  simply  a 
vexation  to  all  who  are  present,  except 
possibly  to  the  Fellow  in  residence,  who, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  may  be  glad 
of  half  an  hour's  not  too  arduous  occu- 
pation. A  short  early  service  each  day,  as 
at  many  other  schools,  would  be  a  very 
different  matter. 

The  private  religious  instruction  of 
the  boys  is  left,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the 
hands  of  the  tutors,  and  these  of  course 
are  men  of  many  shades  of  opinion,  so 
that  a  parent  who  is  anxious  about  the 
possible  colour  to  be  given  to  his  son's 
opinions  has  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising some  discrimination.  But,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  majority,  at  least,  are 
careful  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  a 
safe,  if  somewhat  timid  and  stagnant, 
orthodoxy. 

Our  task  is  done.  Though  self-im- 
posed, it  has  not  been  altogether  a 
grateful  one;  for,  while  dwelling  on  Eton 
defects,  the  mind  cannot  but  turn  back 
from  the  words  which  are  traced  by  the 
pen  to  the  memories  of  pleasant  days, 
affectionate  schoolfellows,  and  a  tutor's 
watchful  care.  But  we  know  that  the 
best  men  at  Eton  are  keenest  for  her 
reform,  that  their  acquiescence  with  the 
present  state  of  things  is  far  from  com- 
plete ;  nor  are  their  protests  wholly  dis- 
regarded. It  has  been  said  that  the 
School  is  now  "a  despotism,  tempered 
by  three-cornered  notes."  But  the  re- 
form so  much  needed  is  not  to  be 
brought  about,  the  blots  on  her  fair- 
ness cannot  be  removed,  unless  there 
come  help  from  without.  The  Public 
Schools  Bill,  a  most  incomplete  one, 
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is  not  yet  passed,  and  there  is  time  for 
a  closer  consideration  of  the  measures 
which  must  come  in  the  future.  We 
are  not  so  sanguine  or  so  conceited  as  to 
imagine  that  these  will  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  wholly  such  as  we  would  have  them, 
and  yet  in  some  such  direction  they  will 
necessarily  be;  but  only  by  knowing 
how  far  advanced  Eeformers  would  wish 


to  go  can  those  who  uphold  the  present 
administration  guess  at  the  deep  dis- 
satisfaction with  which  the  love  of  many 
for  their  nursing  mother  is  mingled.  It 
is  with  Eton  as  with  the  country  and 
the  throne :  we  do  not  love  the  Queen 
and  England  less  when  we  wish,  as  all 
do  at  times,  to  overthrow  a  Ministry, 
and  undo  the  errors  of  the  past. 


'LONGSHOEE  LIFE  AT  BOULAK. 


BY  LADY  DUFF-GORDON. 


OFF  BOULAK,  10th  July,  1866. 
I  HAVE  been  shamefully  lazy  of  late  : 
what  with  feeling  very  unwell  and  what 
with  finding  such  an  alarming  state  of 
things  .  .  .  No  one  in  Egypt  is  paid 
now ;  all  pensions  and  salaries  are  three 
months  in  arrear ;  the  soldiers  and  work- 
men unpaid  •  forced  loans  ; — in  short, 
universal  ruin  and  distress. 

Mr.  Palgrave  has  left  Egypt,  and  I 
am  to  inherit  his  little  black  servant, 
Mabrook,  whom  he  left  ill  at  Luxor,  in 
Mustafa's  house.  I  have  sent  for  him. 

I  am  much  better  again,  only  weak 
and  nervous.  I  am  very  comfortable 
here,  anchored  off  Boulak,  with  my 
Keis  and  one  sailor.  A  bad  hashash,  or 
opium  eating  boy  turned  Achmet's  head, 
who  ran  away  for  two  days  and  spent  a 
dollar  in  riotous  living ;  he  returned 
penitent,  and  got  no  fatted  calf,  but  dry 
bread  and  a  confiscation  of  his  new 
clot  lies. 

The  heat,  when  I  left  Luxor,  was  pro- 
digious. I  was  detained  three  days  by 
the  death  of  Sheykh  Yussuf 's  poor  little 
wife  and  baby  (in  childbirth),  so  I  was 
forced  to  stay  and  eat  the  funeral  feast, 
and  be  present  at  the  Khatmeh  (reading 
of  the  Koran  on  the  third  night),  or  it 
would  not  have  seemed  kind.  The 
Cadi,  gave  me  a  very  curious  prayer- 
book,  the  Guide  of  the  Faithful,  written 
in  I>arfour  !  in  beautiful  characters  and 
with  very  singular  decorations,  and  in 


splendid  binding.  It  contains  the  names 
of  all  the  prophets  and  of  the  hundred 
appellations  of  Mohammed,  and  is  there- 
fore a  powerful  Hegab  or  talisman.  He 
requested  me  to  keep  it  with  me.  Such 
books  cannot  be  bought  with  money  at 
all.  I  also  bought  a  most  beautiful 
Hegab  of  cornelian  set  in  enamel,  the 
verse  of  the  Koran  splendidly  engraved, 
and  dated  250  years  ago. 

It  was  so  hot  that  I  could  not  face 
the  ride  up  to  Keneh,  when  all  my 
friends  there  came  to  fetch  me,  nor 
could  I  go  to  Sioot.  I  never  felt  such 
heat.  At  Benisonef  I  went  to  see  our 
Maohn's  daughter  married  to  another 
Maohn  there :  it  was  a  pleasant  visit. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  out,  and 
his  mother  and  wife  received  me  like 
one  of  the  family ;  such  a  pretty  woman 
and  such  darling  children ! — a  pale 
little  slight  girl  of  five,  a  sturdy  boy  of 
four,  and  a  baby  boy  of  one  year  old. 
The  eager  hospitality  of  the  little  crea- 
tures was  quite  touching.  The  little 
girl  asked  to  have  on  her  best  frock, 
and  then  she  stood  before  me  seriously 
and  diligently,  and  asked  every  now 
and  then,  "Shall  I  make  thee  a  sherbet? 
Shall  I  bring  thee  a  coffee  ] "  And  then 
questions  about  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma, and  Abd-el-Hameed  and  Abd- 
el-Fettah ;  while  the  boy  sat  on  his  heels 
before  me  and  asked  questions  about 
my  family  in  his  baby  talk,  and  assured: 
me  it  was  a  good  day  to  him,  and  wanted 
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me  to  stay  three  days,  and  to  sleep  with, 
them.  Their  father  came  in  and  gave 
each  a  small  coin,  which,  after  consulting 
together,  they  tied  in  the  corner  of  my 
handkerchief,  "to  spend  on  my  journey." 
The  little  girl  took  such  care  of  my  hat 
and  gloves  and  shoes,  all  very  strange 
garments  to  her,  but  politeness  was 
stronger  than  curiosity  with  the  little 
things.  I  breakfasted  with  them  all 
next  day,  and  found  much  cookery 
going  on  for  me.  I  took  a  doll  for  my 
little  friend  Ayoosheh,  and  some  sugar- 
plums for  Mohammed,  but  they  laid 
them  aside  in  order  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  stranger,  and  all  quietly, 
and  with  no  sort  of  show-off  or  obtru- 
siveness.  Even  the  baby  seemed  to 
have  the  instinct  of  hospitality,  and  was 
full  of  smiles.  It  was  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  good  old  lady  their  grand- 
mother, at  Luxor,  who  wanted  to  wash 
my  clothes  for  me  herself,  because  I 
said  the  black  slave  of  Mohammed 
washed  badly.  Remember  that  to  do 
"  menial  offices "  for  a  guest  is  an 
honour  and  pleasure,  and  not  dero- 
gatory at  all  here.  The  ladies  cook  for 
you,  and  say,  "  I  will  cook  my  best  for 
thee."  The  worst  is  that  they  stuff  one 
so.  Little  Ayoosheh  asked  after  my 
children,  and  said,  "  May  God  preserve 
them  for  thee.  Tell  thy  little  girl  that 
Mohammed  and  I  love  her  from  afar 
off."  Whereupon  Mohammed  declared 
that  in  a  few  years,  please  God,  when  he 
should  be  balal  (marriageable),  he  would 
marry  her  and  live  with  me.  When  I 
went  back  to  the  boat  the  Effendi  was 
ill  with  asthma,  and  I  would  not  let 
him  go  with  me  in  the  heat  (a  polite 
man  accompanies  an  honoured  guest 
back  to  his  house,  or  boat,  or  tent). 
So  the  little  boy  volunteered,  and  we 
rode  off  on  the  Effendi' s  donkey,  which 
I  had  to  bestride,  with  Mohammed  on 
the  hump  of  the  saddle  before  me.  He 
was  delighted  with  the  boat,  of  course, 
and  romped  and  played  about  till  we 
sailed,  when  his  slave  took  him  home. 
Those  children  gave  me  quite  a  happy 
day  with  their  earnest  gracious  hospi- 
tality. 


Utk  July,  1866. 

Since  I  wrote,  I  have  had  the  boat  topsy- 
turvy, with  a  carpenter  and  a  menegget 
(cushion- stuffer),  and  had  not  a  corner 
even  to  write  in ...  .1  am  much  better, 
and  have  got  over  the  nervous  depres- 
sion which  made  me  unable  or  ashamed 
to  write.  My  young  carpenter — a  Chris- 
tian— half  Syrian,  half  Copt,  of  the 
Greek  rite,  and  altogether  a  Cairene — • 
would  have  pleased  you.  He  would  not 
work  on  Sunday,  but,  instead,  came 
mounted  on  a  splendid  tall  black  don- 
key, and  handsomely  dressed,  to  pay  me 
a  visit,  and  go  out  with  me  for  a  ride. 
So  he,  I,  and  Omar  went  up  to  the  Sa- 
eedah  (Lady)  Zeyneb's  mosque,  to  in- 
quire for  Mustafa  Bey  Soobky,  the 
Hakeem  Pasha,  whom  I  had  known  at 
Luxor.  I  was  told  by  the  porter  of  the 
mosque  to  seek  him  at  the  shop  of  a 
certain  grocer,  his  particular  friend, 
where  he  sits  every  evening.  On  going 
there  we  found  the  shop  with  its  lid 
shut  down  (a  shop  is  like  a  box  on  its 
side,  with  the  lid  pulled  up  when  open, 
and  dropped  when  shut ;  as  big  as  a 
cobbler's  stall  in  Europe).  The  young 
grocer  was  being  married,  and  Mustafa 
Bey  was  ill.  So  I  went  to  his  house  in 
the  quarter  (Ham) — such  narrow^  treets! 
— and  was  shown  up  by  a  young' eunuch 
into  the  hareem,  and  found  my  old  friend 
very  poorly,  but  spent  a  pleasant  even- 
ing with  him,  his  young  wife  (a  Geor- 
gian slave  whom  he  had  married),  his 
daughter  by  a  former  wife, — whom  he 
had  married  when  he  was  fourteen,  and 
the  female  dwarf  buffoon  of  the  Wad- 
deh  Bashe  (Ismail's  mother),  whose  heart 
I  won  by  rising  to  her,  because  she  was 
so  old  and  deformed.  The  other  women 
laughed,  but  the  little  old  dwarf  liked 
it.  She  was  a  Circassian,  and  seemed 
clever.  You  see  how  the  "Thousand 
and  One  Nights"  are  quite  true  and 
real ;  how  great  Beys  sit  with  grocers, 
and  carpenters  have  no  hesitation  in 
offering  a  civility  to  naas  omra  (noble 
people).  This  is  what  makes  Arab 
society  quite  unintelligible  and  impos- 
sible to  most  Europeans. 

My  carpenter's  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
moosheed  (singer  in  the  mosque),  and  at 
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night  he  used  to  sit  and  warble  with  his 
little  baby- voice,  and  little  round,  inno- 
cent face,  the  most  violent  love-songs. 
Be  was  about  eight  years  old,  and  sang 
with  wonderful  finish  and  precision, 
but  no  expression,  until  I  asked  him  for 
a  sacred  song,  which  begins,  "  I  cannot 
sl3ep  for  longing  for  thee,  0  Full  Moon  " 
(the  Prophet),  and  then  the  little  chap 
wirmed  to  his  work,  and  the  feeling 
<;ame  out. 

I  told  you  that  Palgrave  has  left  in 
my  charge  a  little  black  boy  of  his,  now 
at  Luxor,  where  he  left  him  very  ill, 
with  Mustafa  Agha.  The  child  told  me 
h(  was  a  "  nyan-nyan  "  (cannibal),  but 
he  did  not  look  ogre-ish.  I  have  written 
to  Mustafa  to  send  him  me  by  the  first 
opportunity.  Achmet  has  quite  re- 
covered his  temper. 

15th  July,  1866.   , 

Last  night  came  the  two  cushion- 
stuffers  to  pay  a  friendly  visit,  and  sat 
and  told  stories;  so  I  ordered  coffee. 
One  of  them  told  a  fisherman,  who 
stopped  his  boat  alongside  for  a  little 
conversation,  the  story  of  two  fishermen, 
the  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Muslim, 
who  were  partners  in  the  time  of  the 
Arab  Prophet  (upon  whom  be  blessing 
and  peace  !).  The  Jew,  when  he  flung 
his  nets,  called  on  the  prophet  of  the 
Jews,  and  hauled  it  up  full  of  fish  every 
tine  ;  then  the  Muslim  called  on  our 
mrster  Mohammed,  &c.  &c.  and  hauled 
up  each  time  only  stones,  until  the  Jew 
said,  "Depart,  0  man,  thou  bringestus 
mi  ^fortune ;  shall  I  continue  to  take 
half  thy  stones,  and  give  thee  half  my 
fish?  Not  so."  So  the  Muslim  went 
to  our  master  Mohammed,  and  said, 
"Behold,  I  mention  thy  name  when  I 
cast  my  net,  and  I  catch  only  stones 
ami  calamity.  How  is  this  1 "  But 
th(  blessed  Prophet  said  to  him,  "  Be- 
cause thy  stomach  is  black  inwardly, 
and  thou  thoughtest  to  sell  thy  fish  at 
an  unfair  price,  and  to  defraud  thy 
partner  and  the  people,  while  the 
Jew's  heart  was  clean  towards  thee, 
and  the  people,  and  therefore  God 
listened  to  him  rather  than  to  thee." 


I  hope  the  fisherman  was  edified  by  this 
fine  moral.  I  also  had  good  stories 
from  the  chief  diver  of  Cairo,  who  came 
to  examine  the  bottom  of  my  boat,  and 
told  me,  in  a  whisper,  a  long  tale  of  his 
grandfather's  descent  below  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  the  land  of  the  people 
who  live  there,  and  keep  tame  crocodiles 
to  hunt  fish  for  them.  They  gave  him  a 
sleeve-full  of  fishes'  scales,  and  told  him 
never  to  return,  and  not  to  tell  about 
them,  and  when  he  got  home  the  scales 
had  turned  to  money.  Most  wonderful 
of  all  was  Haggi  Hannah's  story  of  her 
own  life,  and  the  journey  of  Omar's 
mother  carrying  her  old  mother  in  a 
basket  on  her  head  from  Damietta  to 
Alexandria,  and  dragging  Omar,  then,  a 
very  little  boy,  by  the  hand.  The  energy 
of  many  women  here  is  amazing. 

The  Nile  is  rising  fast  and  the  Bisheer 
is  come  (the  messenger  who  precedes 
tjie  Hajj,  and  brings  letters).  Bisheer 
is  "  good  tidinger,"  to  coin  a  word. 
Many  hearts  are  lightened  and  many 
half  broken  to-day.  I  shall  go  up  to 
the  Abassia  to  meet  the  Mahmal  and 
see  the  Hajjees  arrive. 

Next  Friday  I  must  take  my  boat 
out  of  the  water,  or  at  least  heel  her 
over  to  repair  the  bad  places.  It  seems 
I  once  cured  a  Eeis  of  the  Basha's  of 
dysentery  at  Minieh,  and  he  has  not  for- 
gotten it,  though  I  had ;  so  I  shall  have 
a  good  place  on  the  Nile  bank.  I  shall 
move  out  all  the  things  and  myself  into 
a  boat  of  Zubeydeh's  for  four  or  five  days, 
and  stay  alongside  to  superintend  my 
caulkers. 

I  want  to  read  Baker's  book  very 
much.  I  am  much  pleased  with  Abd- 
el-Kader's  book  which  Dozon  sent  me, 
and  want  the  original  dreadfully  for 
Sheykh  Yussuf,  to  show  him  that  he 
and  I  are  supported  by  such  an  au- 
thority as  the  great  ameer  in  our 
notions  about  the  real  unity  of  the 
Faith,  The  book  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  good  sense  and  credulity — quite 
"  Arab  of  the  Arabs."  I  will  write  a 
paper  on  the  popular  belief  of  Egypt : 
it  will  be  curious,  I  think.  By  the  way, 
I  see  in  the  papers  and  reviews  specu- 
lations as  to  some  imaginary  Moham- 
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medan  conspiracy,  because  of  tlie  very 
great  number  of  pilgrims  last  year  from 
all  parts  to  Mecca.  C'est  chercher  day 
a  quatorze  heures.  Last  year  the  midi 
of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  —  and  therefore 
the  day  of  the  pilgrimage  —  (the  sermon 
on  Mount  Ararat),  fell  on  a  Friday,  and 
when  that  happens  there  is  always  a 
rush,  owing  to  the  popular  notion  that 
the  Hajj  el  Gumrna  (pilgrimage  of  the 
Friday)  is  seven  times  blessed,  or  even 
equivalent  to  making  it  seven  times  in 
ordinary  years.  As  any  beggar  in  the 
street  could  tell  a  man  this,  it  may  give 
you  some  notion  of  how  absurdly  people 
make  theories  out  of  nothing  for  want 
of  a  little  conversation. 

The  Moolid  e  Nebbee  (Festival  of  the 
Prophet)  has  just  begun.  I  am  to  have 
a  place  in  the  great  Derweesh's  tent  to 
see  the  DoseJi. 

The  Nile  is  rising  fast  :  we  shall  kill 
the  poor  little  Luxor  black  lamb  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  and 
have  a  fantasia  at  night  ;  only  I  grieve 
for  my  little  white  pussy,  who  sleeps 
every  night  on  Ablook's  (the  lamb) 
woolly  neck,  and  loves  him  dearly. 
Pussy  (Biss  is  Arabic  for  puss)  was 
the  gift  of  a  Coptic  boy  at  Luxor,  and 
is  wondrous  funny,  and  as  much  more 
active  and  lissom  than  an  European  cat 
as  an  Arab  is  than  an  Englishman. 


August,  1866. 

Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  had  a  bilious 
attack,  followed  by  obstinate  congestion 
of  the  liver.  Every  one  has  had  the 
same,  and  most  far  worse  than  I  ;  but  I 
was  very  wretched,  and  most  shamefully 
cross  also. 

I  am  beyond  measure  exasperated 
about  my  boat.  I  went  up  to  the  Alee 
el  Klalig  (cutting  the  canal)  to  see  the 
great  sight  of  the  Bride  of  the  Nile—  a 
lovely  sight  —  and,  on  returning,  we  all 
but  sunk.  I  got  out  into  a  boat  of  Zubey- 
deh's  with  all  my  goods,  and  hauled  up 
my  boat,  and  found  her  bottom  rotten 
from  stem  to  stern.  So  here  I  am,  in 
the  midst  of  wood  merchants,  sawyers, 
&c.  rebuilding  her  bottom.  My  Eeis 
said  he  had  "carried  her  on  his  head 
all  this  time;  but  what  could  such  a 


one  as  he  say  against  the  word  of  a 
HawagehV  Omar  brings  the  wood  and 
superintends,  together  with  the  Eeis ; 
and  the  builders  seem  very  good  work- 
men and  very  fair  dealing.  I  pay  day  by 
day,  and  have  a  scribe  to  keep  the 
accounts  :  every  atom  has  to  be  new. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  rotten  afloat. 
If  I  had  gone  up  the  cataract,  I  should 
never  have  come  down  alive. 

Palgrave's  servant,  Mabrook,  has 
arrived,  and  turns  out  well.  He  is  a 
stout  lubberly  boy,  with  infinite  good 
humour. 

27th  August,  1866. 

The  last  two  or  three  days  we  have 
been  in  great  tribulation  about  the  boat. 
On  Saturday  all  her  ribs  were  finished, 
and  the  planking  and  caulking  ready  to- 
put  on,  when  in  the  night  up  came  the 
old  Nile  with  a  rush,  and  tlireatened  to 
carry  her  off;   but   by  the   favour   of 
Abu  el  Haggag  and  Sheykh-el  Bostawee 
she  was  saved,  in  this  wise.     You  re- 
member the  tall  steersman  who  went 
with  us  to  Bedreeshayn,  and  whom  we 
thought  so  ill-conditioned  ;  well,  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  dahabyeh  close  by,  and 
he  called  up  all  the  Eeises  and  steers- 
men to  help.     "  0  men  of  El  Bostawee, 
this  is  our  boat "  (that  is,   we  are  the 
servants  of  her  owner),   "  and  she  is  in 
our  faces,"   and    then   he    set  the  ex- 
ample, stripped,  and  carried  dust  and 
hammered   in  piles  all  night,   and  by 
morning  she  was  surrounded  by  a  dyke 
breast  high.     The  "  'longshore  "  men  of 
Boulak  were  not   a  little  surprised  to 
see  dignified  Eeises  working  for  nothing 
like   Fellaheen.     Meanwhile  my   three 
Maallimeen,  the  chief  builder,  caulker, 
and  foreman,  had  also  stayed  all  night 
with  Omar  and  my  Eeis,  who  worked 
like  the  rest ;  and  the  Sheykh  of  all  the 
boatbuilders  went  to  visit  one  of  my 
Maalli?ns,  who  is  his  nephew,  and  hear- 
ing the  case,  came  down  too  at  one  in 
the    morning,    and   stayed    till   dawn. 
Then,  as  the  workmen  passed,  going  to 
their  respective  jobs,  he  called  them, 
and  said,  "  Come  and  finish  this  boat ; 
it  must  be  done  by  to-morrow  night." 
Some  men  who  objected,  and  said  they 
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were  going  to  various  places,  got  a 
beating  pro  forma,  and  the  end  of  it 
was,  that  I  found  forty-six  men  under 
my  boat  working  "like  Afreets  and 
Shcitans"  when  I  went  to  see  how  all 
was  going  on  in  the  morning.  The  old 
Sheykh  marked  a  piece  to  each  four 
men,  and  then  said,  "If  that  is  not 
done  to-night,  0  dogs !  to-morrow 
I'll  put  on  the  hat"— that  is,  "To-day 
I  Lave  beaten  moderately,  like  an 
Arab,  but  to-morrow,  please  God,  I'll 
beat  like  a  Frank,  and  be  mad  with 
the  stick."  In  short,  the  boat  which 
yesterday  morning  was  a  skeleton,  is 
now,  at  4  P.M.  to-day,  finished,  caulked, 
pitched,  and  all  capitally  done;  so,  if 
the  Nile  carries  off  the  dyke,  she  will 
float  safe.  The  shore  is  covered  with 
debris  of  other  people's  half-finished 
boats.  I  believe  I  owe  the  ardour  of 
the  Maallims  and  the,,  Sheykh  of  the 
builders  to  one  of  my  absurd  pieces  of 
Arab  civility.  On  the  day  when  Omar 
killed  poor  Ablook,  my  black  sheep, 
over  the  bows,  and  "  straked  his  blood  " 
upon  them,  the  three  Maallimeen  came 
on  board  this  boat  to  eat  their  dish,  and 
I  followed  the  old  Arab  fashion  and  ate 
out  of  the  wooden  dish  with  them  and 
the  Reis  "  for  luck,"  or  rather  "  for  a 
blessing,"  as  we  say  here  ;  and  it  seems 
that  this  gave  immense  satisfaction. 
My  Keis  wept  at  the  death  of  the  poor 
sheep,  who  used  to  follow  him  to  the 
coffe<;-shop  and  the  market,  and  uwas 
to  him  as  a  son,"  he  said  j  but  he  ate 
of  h:m,  nevertheless.  Omar  surrepti- 
tiously picked  out  the  best  pieces  for 
my  dinner  for  three  days,  with  his  usual 
eye  to  economy ;  then  lighted  a  fire  of 
old  vood,  borrowed  a  cauldron  of  some 
Derweeshes,  cut  up  the  sheep,  added 
water  and  salt,  onions  and  herbs,  and 
boiled  the  sheep.  Then  the  big  washing 
copper  (a  large  flat  round  tray,  like  a 
sponging-bath)  was  filled  with  bread 
broken  in  pieces,  over  which  the  broth 
was  slowly  poured,  till  the  bread  was 
«oake  d.  Next  came  a  layer  of  boiled  rice ; 
on  the  top  of  that  the  pieces  of  boiled 
meat ;  over  all  was  poured  butter, 
vinegar,  and  garlic  boiled  together. 
This  is  called  a  Fettah,  and  is  the 
No.  89. — VOL.  xv. 


orthodox  dish  of  Derweeshes  and  other 
semi-religious,  semi-festive,  semi-chari- 
table festivities.  It  is  excellent,  and 
not  expensive.  I  asked  how  many  had 
eaten,  and  was  told  130  men  had 
"blessed  my  hand."  I  expended  160 
piastres  on  bread,  butter,  vinegar,  &c.; 
the  sheep  was  worth  two  napoleons — 
three  napoleons  in  all,  or  less,  for  I  ate 
for  two  days  of  the  mutton. 


21st  September,  1866. 

Omar  is  from  dawn  till  night  at  work 
in  my  boat,  overlooking  the  work  and 
the  wood,  nails,  hemp,l  &c.  which  the 
careless  Arabs  would  waste.  So  I  have 
only  Mabrook  and  Achmet,  and  you 
would  wonder  to  see  how  well  I  am 
served.  Achmet  cooks  a  very  good 
dinner,  serves  it,  and  orders  Mabrook 
about.  Sometimes  I  whistle  and  hear 
"  Nader "  from  the  water,  and  in  tum- 
bles Achmet,  with  the  water  running 
"  down  his  innocent  nose/'  and  looking 
just  like  a  little  bronze  triton  off  a 
renaissance  fountain,  with  a  blue  shirt 
and  white  skull-cap  added.  Mabrook 
is  a  big  lubberly  negro  lad  of  the  laugh- 
and-grow-fat  breed, — clumsy,  but  not 
stupid,  and  very  good  and  docile.  He 
is  a  most  worthy  savage,  the  very  picture 
of  good  nature.  If  he  is  of  a  cannibal 
tribe,  his  people  must  eat  men  from  a 
perverted  feeling  of  philanthropy.  But 
his  ugliness  is  more  than  can  be  told. 
Evidently  his  father  was  an  Afreet. 
You  would  delight  in  his  guffaws,  and 
the  merry  laughter  of  my  menage  is  very 
pleasant  to  me.  Another  boy  swims  on 
board  from  Goodah's  boat  (his  Achmet), 
and  then  there  are  games  at  piracy,  and 
much  stealing  of  red  pots  from  the 
potter's  boats.  The  joke  is  to  snatch 
one  under  the  owner's  very  nose,  and 
swim  off  brandishing  it,  whereupon  the 
boatman  uses  eloquent  language,  and 
the  boys  out-hector  him,  and  every  one 
is  much  amused.  I  only  hope  that 
Palgrave  won't  come  back  from  Sookum 
Kaleh  to  fetch  Mabrook  just  as  he  has 
got  clever — not  at  stealing  jars,  but  in 
his  work.  He  already  washes  my  clothes 
very  nicely  indeed ;  his  stout  black  arms 
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are  made  for  a  washerboy.  Achmet 
looked  forward  to  your  coming  with 
great  eagerness.  He  is  mad  to  go  to 
England,  and  in  his  heart  planned  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  you,  and  go  as  a 
"  general  servant."  He  is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  bigger  than  a  child  of  eight,  but 
an  Arab  boy  ne  doute  dc  rien,  and 
does  serve  admirably.  What  would  an 
English  respectable  cook  say  to  seeing 


"  two  dishes  and  a  sweet  "  cooked  over 
a  little  old  wood  on  a  few  bricks,  by  a 
baby  in  a  single  blue  shirt  1 — and  very 
well  cooked  too,  and  followed  by  incom- 
parable coffee. 

The  carpenter  will  finish  in  the  boat 
to-day,  then  the  painter  begins,  and  in 
a  week  I  shall  be  in  my  own  boat  again. 
I  am  in  one  of  poor  Zubeydeh's,  which 
is  not  comfortable. 


WHAT    IS    MATERIALISM? 


BY  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  GROTE. 


[The  following  paper  was  one  of  the  last  things 
written  by  the  late  Professor  Grote,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  formed  a  chapter  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Exploratio  Philosophica,"had 
he  lived  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  completing 
that  work. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  him  it  may 
serve  to  show,  what  an  irreparable  loss  English 
philosophy  has  sustained  by  his  death,  while 
those  who  knew  him  or  his  writings  will  re- 
cognise here  the  same  freshness  of  thought, 
the  same  largeness  of  view,  the  same  absolute 
devotion  to  truth  which  characterize  all  he 
wrote,  and  which  made  the  man  himself  the 
very  model  of  a  genuine  philosopher  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  more 
intimate  companionship.  To  such  persons  it 
may  afford  some  consolation  to  learn  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  large  quantity  of  MSS. , 
philosophical  and  literary,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  time  be  given  to 
the  world. 

J.  B.  MAYOR.] 

THE  word  "  progress  "  may  be  said  to 
have  a  triple  meaning.  It  is  progress 
as  "  course."  or  progress  as  "  improve- 
ment," or  progress  as  "  advance." 

The  "  course  "  of  philosophy  as  the 
history  of  man  goes  on  is  "improve- 
ment," but  is  not  necessarily  "  advance." 
By  which  I  mean  :  the  course  of  phy- 
sical science  is  improvement,  and  this 
improvement  is  advance  ;  i.e.  our  cyclo- 
paedia of  actual  knowledge  in  it  increases 
every  day  in  bulk,  and  we  can  distinctly 
mark  each  step.  I^ot  so  in  philosophy ; 
we  may  understand  philosophy  better 
than  the  ancients  did,  without  knowing 


more  about  it;  perhaps  even  seeming 
to  know  less. 

There  exists  in  modern  times  one 
great  branch-  of  physical  science  which 
scarcely  existed  at  all  among  the 
ancients,  but  which  now  enlarges  its 
dimensions,  and  increases  its  discoveries, 
every  day.  This  is  the  application  of 
anatomy  to  psychology,  psychical  or 
psychologic  anatomy,  physiopsychology 
or  psychophysiology,  if  we  take  care  of 
the  meaning  which  we  give  to  this 
latter  expression.  This  claims  to  take 
the  place  of  philosophy  as  hitherto 
treated,  on  the  double  ground  of  this 
latter  having  been  non-advancing,  which, 
according  to  a  manner  of  thought 
usual  with  us  now,  is  taken  for  the' 
same  as  wrong  or  false ;  and  also  (a 
view  considered  in  close  connexion  with 
the  other)  of  its  dealing  with  notions 
and  unrealities,  whereas  the  psychical 
anatomy  deals  with  facts. 

In  order  for  philosophy  to  hold  its 
ground,  it  is  necessary,  in  regard  of  the 
former  of  these  views,  that  it  should 
either  show  itself  advancing,  or  else 
show  that  its  improvement  does  not 
necessarily  involve  advance  ;  and  in  re- 
gard of  the  latter,  it  should  be  prepared 
to  question  the  claim  of  the  psychical 
anatomy  to  be  the  sole  domain  of  fact 
in  regard  to  thought  and  knowledge ;  to 
make  good  a  kigfter  notion  of  fact. 

It  is  one  of  the  principles  upon  which 
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I  have  wished  to  go  from  the  first,  that 
whatever  the  psychical  anatomy  can 
make,  out  upon  its  own  proper  scientific 
metb  od,  is  to  be,  not  grudgingly  admitted, 
but  cordially  welcomed,  as  what  must 
realb'  help  philosophy,  so  far  as  philo- 
sophy is  the  pursuit  of  truth.  I 
regard  the  jealousy  felt  of  researches  in 
this  direction,  on  the  ground  of  their 
supposed  leading  to  what  is  called 
"materialism,"  as  a  very  great  mis- 
fortuie.  Such  a  feeling  justifies  the 
counter-feeling  on  the  part  of  those 
who  make  the  researches,  that  they  are 
pursuing  a  road  which  leads  to  some- 
thing which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must 
be  locked  upon  by  a  large  number  of 
peopb  as  something  to  be  accepted 
indeed — for  we  can  do  no  better — but 
something  disheartening,  cutting  off 
hope,  lowering,  inconsistent  with  ideals 
and  aspiration,  brow-beating  our  self- 
complacency,  and  reducing  us  to  our 
true  place  in  existence  from  a  vague 
imagination  of  a  higher.  All  this,  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  seems  to  me 
something  quite  beside  science  and  phi- 
losophy. Vain  dread  on  the  one  side 
and  vain  pretension  on  the  other  here 
aggravate  each  other. 

I  iaay  as  well  preface  what  I  am 
upon  now  by  saying  in  general,  that 
wherever,  whether  on,  the  side  of  reli- 
gion c  r  on  a  side  more ,  or  less  opposed 
to  it,  I  meet  with  a  doctrine  one  of 
whose  principles  is  the  brow-beating 
and  h  imiliation  of  any  part  of  our  in- 
telligence, I  look  upon  it  so  far  as  at 
once  v  rong.  I  look  upon  both  religion 
and  tiuth  (to  speak  of  them  ior  the 
moment  as  different)  as  elevators  of  our 
thougl  t,  and  when  I  am  told  in  respect 
of  anything  professing  to  be  the  one  or 
the  ot  ler,  —  "  It  is  hard,  but  this  is 
something  to  which  you  must  bow 
and  subject  your  intelligence," — "  It 
is  hard,  but  this  is  something  to  which 
you  must  depress  your  imaginations 
and  limit  your  hopes,"  —  I  feel,  if  I  do 
not  say,  that  I  believe  in  my  intelligence, 
my  imaginations,  and  my  hopes,  and  re- 
quire v  hoever  claims  thus  to  invalidate 
them  to  show  a  very  definite  warrant 
for  it.  When  I  am  bid  to  accept,  as  I 


am  most  ready  to  do,  the  information 
which  an  apparently  well-grounded  reve- 
lation gives  me,  I  say,  I  can  only  accept 
this  in  the  same  way  on  which  I  could 
accept  any  information  or  testimony 
about  anything,  viz.  on  the  basis  of  my 
having  an  intelligence  prepared  for  it, 
of  my  having  certain  ideas  and  notions 
already  upon  that  which  the  informa- 
tion concerns,  or  else  I  can  make  no- 
thing of  it.  The  information  may  per- 
haps put  an  end  to  some  speculations 
which  after  it  I  find  to  be  vain,  but  its 
character  as  a  whole  must  be  an  en- 
larging and  supplement  of  my  know- 
ledge, not  an  overthrowing  of  it ;  and 
though  I  partially  submit  my  intelli- 
gence, I  in  a  much  greater  degree  find 
it  expanded  and  elevated. 

My  feeling  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
same,  with  a  different  application,  when 
I  read  what  is  said  by  many  professing 
materialists.  It  is  all  very  well,  they 
will  tell  us,  to  imagine  and  to  hope  : 
but  truth  exists  not  for  us :  that  we 
should  like  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so,  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  so  : 
there  may  be  human  guesses,  imagina- 
tions, about  a  spiritual  world,  about  a 
future  life,  and  much  besides,  and  yet 
all  this  may  be  illusion  only,  and  if  we 
find  out  the  fact  to  be  otherwise,  we 
must  confess  it  is  only  illusion,  and 
must  acquiesce  in  our  lot. 

Supposing  this  professing  materialist 
to  have  followed,  as  he  very  likely  will 
have  done,  what  I  have  called  above 
the  proper  scientific  method  of  psychical 
anatomy,  I  allow  fully  that  in  that 
which  he  calls  upon  me  to  submit  my 
imaginations  and  hopes  to,  there  is  much 
of  truth.  But  what  I  want  to  be  certain 
of  is,  how  far  the  truth  which  he  brings 
me  is  all  the  truth  which  there  is  about 
the  matter.  It  is  very  likely  that  to 
him  it  will  appear  so  :  it  is  what  he  ha* 
most  likely  spent  his  life  in  investiga- 
ting, and  the  study  of  which  has  formed 
his  mind  :  so  much  the  more  is  what  he 
brings  likely  to  be  truth  within  its 
range  of  bearing  :  but  I  am  not  so  ready 
as  he  would  have  me  to  allow,  that  my 
imaginations  and  hopes  have  nothing  to 
do  with  truth.  They  are  facts .-  they 
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seem  to  me  to  mean  something,  to  be- 
token something  :  it  may  be  hard  to 
tell  what :  but  then  I  ask  myself,  whe- 
ther the  line  of  thought  of  this  physio- 
logist has  been  such  as  to  make  him  a 
good  judge  about  them,  and  to  warrant 
him  thus  summarily  to  tell  me  that  they 
mean  nothing,  and  are  worth  nothing. 
To  know  the  mutual  inconsistency  or 
contradictoriness  of  two  kinds  of  truth, 
we  must  have  a  knowledge  not  only  from 
the  one  side,  but  from  the  other.  And 
I  have  a  belief  (of  course  such  a  matter 
can  be  belief  only)  that  truth  is  a  mis- 
tress who  reigns  by  the  affections  of  her 
subjects,  our  thoughts,  not  by  arbitrary 
calls  for  their  submission  :  and  when- 
ever I  hear  these  latter,  I  feel  a  dis- 
position to  think  that  is  not  truth  that 
is  calling,  but  either  something  else  in 
her  name,  or  else  servants  of  hers  who 
do  not  quite  know  the  proper  language 
of  her  servants. 

There  is  indeed  one  thing  most  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  about  anything 
in  regard  of  which  we  have  imagina- 
tions, or  hopes,  or  fears,  and  that  is, 
that  our  thoughts  do  not  make  fact,  and 
that  the  truth,  whatever  it  is,  is  what  it 
is,  whatever  we  think  about  it.  I  men- 
tion this  because,  in  matters  as  to  which 
our  thought  is  really  so  important  as, 
we  will  say,  a  future  life,  we  are  apt  to 
make  it  to  us  even  of  more  importance 
than  it  really  is,  by  a  sort  of  feeling  as 
if  the  fact  depended  upon  it,  as  if  the 
professing  materialist  not  only  took 
away  from  us  whatever  comfort  (of 
course  also  whatever  dread)  the  thought 
here  of  a  future  life  might  cause,  but 
the  future  life  itself.  The  future  life 
will  be,  if  it  is  to  be,  quite  independent 
of  what  the  materialist  or  we  may  think 
about  it;  and  so  far  as  our  lot  in  it  is  to 
depend  on  what  we  do  or  believe  here, 
that  also  will  be  as  it  is  to  be,  independ- 
ent of  philosophical  speculation,  only 
that  then  the  possible  destruction  of 
our  belief  by  this  materialism  may  be  a 
matter  of  important  consideration.  But, 
besides  the  religious  belief  which  we 
may  have,  and  in  a  region  of  thought 
wider  and  more  elementary  than  this,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  feeling 


of  our  nature  (or  our  reason,  for  here  all 
such  words  mean  the  same  thing,)  is, 
that  so  far  as  we  have  given  to  us 
faculties  to  imagine  and  hope  whatever 
it  may  be,  we  have,  in  a  manner,  giv en 
us  the  thing  itself ;  that  in  nature  there 
is  nothing  self-stultifying,  self-neutral- 
izing ;  that  every  submission  of  our 
intelligence,  which  is  like  doing  violence 
to  it,  is  not  the  language  of  science  or 
philosophy  j  that  its  submission  must 
be  to  reason,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  reason 
in  the  same  kind  of  thought.  However, 
I  am  not  unlikely  to  have  to  speak  of 
this  again,  and  will  not  dwell  longer  on 
it  now. 

I  have  used  the  expression  "  professed 
materialists  "  here  to  signify  those  who, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  psychical 
anatomy,  consider  themselves  able  to 
make  out  that  the  notions  which  men 
have  at  various  times  maintained  as  to 
another  world  and  a  future  life,  cannot 
possibly  have  any  foundation.  We  will 
now  see  how  far,  in  the  way  of  this 
'method  of  psychical  anatomy,  we  do 
seem  to  arrive  in  this  direction. 

Supposing  for  a  time  we  abstract  and 
put  aside  all  notion  of  personality  or 
consciousness,  and  consider  that,  on  the 
method  of  psychical  anatomy,  all  thought, 
even  the  most  complicated,  is  explained, 
that  is  to  say,  explained  with  such  ex- 
planation as  the  principles  of  psychical 
anatomy  allow  of;  let  us  see  what  this 
amounts  to. 

We  will,  then,  say  nothing  about  "  I " 
or  "  we" ;  but  simply  "  there  is  thought," 
"there  is  action,"  and  so  on,  in  the 
various  degrees  of  complication  and 
abstractness.  And  we  will  suppose  that 
we  are  able  to  dissect  or  analyse  our 
corporeal  organization  to  the  extremest 
point  of  subtlety :  not  only  to  dissect  its 
composition,  but  to  follow  the  most 
delicate  movements,  in  their  actual 
occurrence,  of  the  most  refined  portions 
of  it. 

Were  this  so,  we  might  conceive 
ourselves  arriving  at  such  a  point  of 
knowledge,  as  to  have  a  corporeal  move- 
ment or  change  of  state  (including  in 
"  corporeal"  everything — even  the  most 
refined — dissectible,  observable,  or  ana- 
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lysable)  for  every  mental  change  of  state 
or  thought  (as  we  should  express  our- 
selves in  the  now  usual  language) ;  and 
as  we  know  at  present  that  there  is  an 
affection  of  the  optic  nerve  correspond- 
ing to  sight,  so  we  might  know  that, 
corresponding  to  the  most  abstract  or 
complicated  thought,  as  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,  that  Socrates 
was  poisoned,  or  that  there  is  such  a 
thin<: j  as  virtue,  there  was  some  affection 
of  some  nerve,  or  of  some  portion,  large 
or  small,  of  the  nerve  and  "brain  system, 
particular  according  to  the  particularity 
of  the  thought ;  so  that  with  any  vari- 
ation of  the  thought,  there  would  be 
variation  of  the  bodily  state.  We 
might  continue  the  supposition  to  the 
passage  from  thought  to  what  we  call 
"  action."  Thus  corresponding  to  what 
in  language  we  call  the  determining  to  do 
a  thing,  and  the  doing  it,  we  may  suppose 
the  minute  internal  movement  only 
appreciable  by  the  psychical  anatomist, 
followed  by  movements  of  hand  and 
arm,  &c.,  visible  to  all. 

If  we  conceive  a  theory  of  this  kind 
perfect,  the  psychical  anatomist  will  be 
able  to  describe  thought  perfectly  from 
his  point  of  view.  We  will  suppose 
(this  is  mere  supposition,  for  greater 
defmiteness)  that  the  theory  is  some- 
thing like  Hartley's,  of  vibrations  in 
delicate  nervous  strings  all  over  the  body, 
brain  and  all ;  then  the  idea  of  space, 
e.g.  as  we  call  it,  is,  in  the  description 
of  the  psychical  anatomist,  a  particular 
vibration  of  such  and  such  portions  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  would  be  just 
the  same  if  we  took  any  other  theory  of 
what  1  may  call  the  corporeal  characters 
of  thought;  we  may  suppose  imagina- 
tion, the  sense  of  memory,  &c.  to  be, 
as  Hohbes  calls  it,  decaying  sense,  or  to 
be  sense  persistent  in  any  way,  or  semi- 
persistent,  or  latently  persistent  with  a 
tendency  to  recur,  should  particular 
associations  bring  it  back.  As  there  is 
affection  of  the  nerves  in  sense,  so  there 
will  be  similarly  in  imagination  and 
memory.  Let  abstract  thought  then 
again  arise  from  the  various  confluence 
of  imaginations,  and  the  nerves  being 
affected  in  the  imaginations,  so  they 


will  be  again  in  a  more  complicated  and 
refined  manner  in  the  abstract  thought. 
The  abstract  thought,  then,  to  describe 
it  from  this  point  of  view,  is  this  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  or  nervous  state  ;  the 
brain  and  body  altogether  is  a  delicate 
organization  and  system,  which,  corre- 
spondingly with  the  existence  of  thought, 
is  in  one  state  or  other,  and  its  being  in 
this  or  that  state  we  may  say  constitutes 
the  thought. 

The  point  is,  how  much  do  we  explain 
by  all  this1?  and,  in  saying  that  the 
refined  bodily  state  constitutes  the 
thought,  do  we  do  any  more  than  shut 
our  eyes  to  one  portion  of  the  entire 
fact?  In  the  view  above,  there  take 
place  in  the  organization,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  certain  changes, 
according  to  higher  laws  indeed,  but 
still  in  the  same  sort  of  way  in  which 
chemical  changes,  we  will  say,  take  place 
in  some  chemical  substance  ;  in  fact,  the 
same  sort  of  way  in  which  physical 
change  of  every  kind  takes  place.  Our 
view  is  enlarged,  and  our  physical  know- 
ledge increased,  by  the  observation  of 
the  laws  of  these  changes.  But  I  do  not 
see  how,  by  observing  them,  we  are  got 
even  any  way  towards  the  understanding 
of  thought,  in  that  meaning  of  thought 
which  suggests  to  us  the  notion  and 
expression  thought,  and  leads  us  to  say 
— still,  not  to  come  to  personality  and 
consciousness  till  we  are  fairly  forced 
to  do  it — there  is  sight  or  thought  of 
things,  and  this  sight  or  thought  of 
things  is  something  different  from  any- 
thing that  is  in  things,  or  from  any 
action  or  affection  of  them :  things,  in 
reference  to  it,  appear  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  appear 
in  relation  to  each  other.  The  expression 
"sight,"  from  the  first,  means  some- 
thing different  from  the  relation  of  an 
external  object  to  a  nerve ;  and  all  this 
apparent  corporeal  explanation  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  circuitous  way  of 
doing  what  in  substance,  if  it  was 
meant  to  be  done,  might  have  been 
done  at  once,  altering  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  or,  as  I  have  said,  shutting 
our  eyes  to  a  part  of  the  fact  which  it 
expresses. 
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All  the  corporeal  explanation  is  really 
only  a  discussion  of  a  portion  of  the 
fact :  what  I  have  called  above  ''  pro- 
fessed materialism  "  is  a  taking  of  this 
portion  of  the  fact  for  the  whole.  And 
the  notion  of  the  professed  materialists, 
that  they  are  right  in  doing  this,  seems 
to  me  a  good  deal  confirmed  by  the 
dealing  of  their  adversaries  towards 
them.  That  we  see  with  the  eyes, 
everybody  allows ;  but  that  we  think 
with  the  brain,  is  called  materialism. 
(It  may  now  be  seen  why  I  have  used 
the  expression  "professed  materialism" 
with  the  design  of  distinguishing  an 
avowed  philosophical  creed  from  vague 
charges  of  holding  this  or  that  doctrine.) 
But  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  more  mate- 
rialistic, in  any  important  meaning  of  the 
term,  to  call  the  brain  (or  nervous  sys- 
tem including  the  brain)  the  instrument 
or  organ  of  thought  in  general,  than  the 
eye  the  instrument  or  organ  of  vision. 
The  mistake  arises  in  the  main  from 
that  mistake  about  the  nature  of  sense 
or  sensation  upon  which  I  am  continu- 
ally animadverting.  The  eye  sees,  we 
say  :  or,  more  generally,  the  sense  gives 
us  experience  or  inferior  knowledge* 
£Tow  if,  as  it  is  the  eye  that  sees,  so  it 
is  the  brain  that  thinks,  then  where  are 
we  ?  then  materialism  does  absorb  all. 
But  in  reality  sight  is  thought,  and  a 
large  part  of  what  we  call  thought  is 
inward  sight,  and  the  so-called  mate- 
rialist is  probably  right  in  saying  that  a 
large  part  of  it  at  least,  and  maybe  all, 
is  accompanied  with  nervous  affection, 
as  sight  is  :  only  that  it  is  we  that  do  it 
all,  sight  as  well  as  abstract  thought, 
and  unless  there  was  the  "  we  "  doing 
it,  sight  would  be  no  more  sight  than 
thought  in  general  would  be  thought. 

The  anti-materialists  seem  to  me  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  their  adversa- 
ries by  such  arguments  as  this  :  "  But 
then  you  leave  the  soul  nothing  to  do — 
you  make  it  a  sort  of  idle  presence  by 
which  everything  is  said  to  be  done,  a 
sort  of  royal  personage  in  whose  name 
all  is  done,  but  then  all  being  done 
through  the  brain  and  body  these  are 
really  what  do  all,  and  the  supposition 
of  the  present  soul  is  merely  otiose."  But 


all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  just  the  kind  of  mistake  which  gives 
possibility  of  reason  to  the  materialist 
supposition.  The  body  does  not  do  one 
sort  of  work  and  the  soul  another,  so  as 
that  if  we  find  the  body  doing  all  that 
we  previously  supposed  the  soul  did, 
we  have  lost  all  reason  for  supposing 
the  soul  to  exist.  If  "soul"  and  "body" 
are  the  terms  we  like  to  use,  then  the 
body  is  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  and 
it  certainly  to  a  great  extent  is  an  in- 
strument of  thought  and  knowledge, 
viz.  in  all  that  we  call  thought  and 
knowledge :  the  finding  it  more  an  in- 
strument of  thought  than  we  had  pre- 
viously considered,  makes  no  philoso- 
phical alteration  in  the  supposition ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  new  finding  to 
give  it  less  the  character  of  an  instru- 
ment than  formerly;  the  absence  of  a 
part  of  the  brain  may  be  accompanied 
with  incapacity  for  one  sort  of  thought ; 
this  is  like  blindness  as  to  the  eye  :  and 
if  we  suppose  the  soul  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  manage  the  body  as  its 
instrument,  that  very  management  seems 
to  me  to  be  enough,  and  to  imply  what 
makes  the  supposition  of  it  not  otiose. 

I  have  only  however  for  a  moment 
used  this  language  of  "  soul "  and 
"body,"  which  belongs  to  an  order  of 
considerations  to  which  I  do  not  wish 
to  advert  now,  viz.  considerations  as  to 
the  possible  existence  of  the  soul  inde- 
pendently of  the  body.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  thought  only  :  and  all 
thought,  as  we  know  anything  about 
it,  is  at  least  connected  with  the  body 
and  sense.  The  supposition  of  the  pro- 
fessed materialist  is,  that  it  is  sufficiently 
described,  as  thought,  by  being  called 
a  modification  of  the  more  refined  por- 
tions of  the  body. 

All  that  can  be  discovered  really  by 
the  psychical  anatomist  is,  that  there 
takes  place  this  modification.  The  rno- 
dificatioD,  or  corporeal  change,  bears,  as 
I  have  said,  an  analogy  to  a  chemical 
change  in  any  substance.  It  is  in  a  way 
not  only  not  physical,  but  which  cannot 
be  brought  into  relation  with  physical 
laws,  that  we  know  that  this  modifica- 
tion is  accompanied  by  what  we  call 
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Consciousness.  And  the  important  thing 
is,  that  this  consciousness  is  not  con- 
sciousness of  the  modification  (the  use, 
even  momentarily,  of  this  expression  is 
distasteful  to  me — consciousness  of  some- 
thing material),  that  is,  it  is  not  know- 
ledge of  the  occurrence  of  the  modifica- 
tion, such  a  knowledge  as  the  anatomist 
afterwards  gets,  but  it  is  a  thought, 
knDwledge,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it, 
of  something  apparently  quite  different. 
A  modification  takes  place  in  my  eye 
and  optic  nerve,  and  a  part  (or  the  whole) 
of  my  brain.  I  have  a  consciousness 
corresponding  or  contemporaneous  with 
it }  but  my  consciousness  is  not  of  the 
modification,  or  anything  like  it;  my 
consciousness  is  something  which  I  de- 
scr  be  perhaps  as  the  perception  of  a 
beautiful  prospect  with  mountains,  and 
trees,  and  houses,  and  sky.  This  then 
is  fit  least  one  side  of  the  thought  which 
the  psychical  anatomist  describes  as  such 
and  such  a  modification  of  nerves  and 
brain  ;  and  when  he  tells  me  again  that 
the  thought  is  this .  modification,  and 
that  is  the  last  word  of  science  about  it, 
he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  face  or  to  look 
at  the  thing  which  I  want  explained, 
which  is,  how  a  thing  which  is  on  the 
one  side  this  modification  of  nerves  and 
brain  should  on  the  other  side  be  some- 
thing different.  He  will  say,  perhaps, 
this  is  a  mystery — no  physical  science 
can  tell  us  this  :  that  is  exactly  what  I 
think ;  but  that  being  so,  I  do  not  see 
what  is  the  use  of  saying  that  physical 
science  exhausts,  or  tends  to  exhaust,  the 
problem,  or  that  we  can  have  a  physical 
science  in  any  way  occupying  the  ground 
of  i  he  old  philosophy. 

]  ,et  it  be  observed,  that  the  conscious- 
ness is  not,  as  I  have  said,  of  what  can, 
by  matomy,  be  made  out  to  take  place, 
but  apparently  of  something  different 
from  it  :  for  it  is  thus  that  we  have 
the  two  worlds,  of  thought  and  of  fact, 
which,  however  they  may  be  coincident, 
yet  are,  as  thought  and  fact,  mutually 
independent,  and  the  relation  of  which 
tog<  :ther  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment, 
mos  t  complicated.  We  might  suppose 
a  chemical  substance  conscious  of  what 
tak'js  place  in  it,  as  e.g.  when  some 


change  takes  place  in  it  in  consequence 
of  another  particular  substance  being 
applied  to  it ;  for  all  that  we  know, 
there  may  be  consciousness  in  the  uni- 
verse of  this  kind — we  could  form  no 
notion  of  it  if  there  was,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  with  a  great  amount  of  signifi- 
cance that  we  can  say  there  is  not.  But 
our  consciousness  is  not  of  this  kind. 
Thought  is  not  present  at  the  nerves  or 
brain  and  their  modifications,  or  if  it  is, 
it  is  not  as  thought  of  them,  but  of 
something  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them  :  it  is  present,  as  thought,  at  the 
sun  and  stars  in  sight,  at  Mont  Blanc 
and  Chimborazo  out  of  sight,  at  grif- 
fins and  chimeras  which  could  never 
possibly  be  in  sight ;  or  rather,  and  it 
is  here  that  comes  in  the  difficulty  and 
the  complication,  it  is  present,  as  thought, 
at  what,  in  consequence  of  the  thought, 
we  call  by  these  names,  but  which,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  thought,  would  never 
be  suggested  to  us,  and  are  thus,  in  a 
manner,  creations  of  the  thought;  so 
that  we  get  into  the  entanglement,  that 
while,  on  the  one  side,  the  psychical 
anatomist  says  .that  the  thought  cannot 
exist  without  the  corresponding  modifi- 
cation of  nerve  and  brain,  and  even,  per- 
haps, unphilosophically  says,  that  this 
nerve  and  brain  secrete  or  produce  it ; 
on  the  other,  the  philosopher,  with  equal 
reason,  may  say,  that  the  thought  creates 
the  universe  as  we  know  it,  and  in  it 
of  course  these  very  nerves  and  brain 
which  are  said  to  produce  or  be  the 
cause  of  itself. 

.  It  is  possible  that  the  problem,  in 
its  entirety,  may  not  be  soluble  for  us  : 
all  I  say  is,  let  us  not  take  half  the 
problem  for  the  whole,  and  give  a  partial 
investigation  as  a  solution  of  the  whole, 
for  that  is  sure  to  be  wrong,  and  that  is 
what  it  seems  to  me  the  professed  mate- 
rialist does.  I  think  that  that  view 
which  I  have  previously  commented  on, 
which,  as  I  expressed  it,  puts  matter  (or 
body)  and  mind  by  the  side  of  each 
other  in  the  universe,  or  divides  the 
universe  into  mind  on  the  one  side,  as 
a  substance  with  its  attributes,  and  body 
or  matter  on  the  other,  as  a  substance 
(or  substances)  with  its  attributes,  gives 
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us  a  misleading  view  of  the  problem. 
The  universe  is  more  complicated  than 
this.  What  we  have  as  the  two  things 
or  elements  in  the  universe — if  we  can 
in  any  way  conceive  them  as  two  things, 
and  get  them  into  view  side  by  side, 
which  is  the  real  problem — are  not 
matter  and  mind,  but  what  I  will  call 
"  fact "  and  "  seeming  ";  and  by  "  seem- 
ing "  I  do  not  mean  anything  standing 
in  contrast  to  truth — that  may  be  or 
may  not  be — but  I  mean  what  I  have 
described  above  as  the  one  side  of 
thought;  the  presentation  to — some- 
thing I  suppose,  whoever  or  whatever  it 
may  be — of  things  as  being,  of  fact  as 
fact.  The  difficulty  about  the  universe 
is,  that  things  not  only  are — we  will 
consent  to  go  with  the  physical  philo- 
sopher so  far — but  seem;  and  that,  when 
we  come  to  examine  what  we  mean  by 
"they  are,"  we  find  that  it  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  this  "  they  seem,"  or 
at  least  to  depend  upon  it :  and  yet,  if 
we  start  with  the  supposition  that  the 
things  are,  their  "seeming"  then  is 
only  in  virtue  of  the  existence  among 
them  of  those  particular  things,  with  the 
qualities  they  have,  which  we  call  our 
nerves,  brain,  &c.  If  we  consider  our 
nerves  and  brain,  it  is  the  seeming  which 
is  an  accident  of  that  which  is;  the 
universe  is  a  great  miscellaneous  aggre- 
gate, among  the  things  of  which  happen 
to  be  certain  nerves  and  brains,  or  in- 
tellectual organizations,  and  so  the  uni- 
verse not  only  is,  but  seems,  or  is 
thought  of.  This,  its  seeming  or  being 
thought  of,  is  to  the  materialist  a  subject 
of  interest  only  as  a  matter  of  nerves 
and  brain,  and  when  these  are  anato- 
mized, this  accident  of  the  universe  is 
dismissed.  But  if  we  come  at  all  to 
reflect  on  the  "  seeming  "  or  the  thought- 
ness,  it  is  that,  it  appears  to  me,  which 
presents  itself  to  us  as  the  main  fact ; 
and  though  I  will  not  say  that  "  being  " 
is  an  accident  of  it,  yet  still  we  have  to 
define  to  ourselves  "  that  which  is  "  in 
some  such  way  as  this,  "that  which 
seems  to  us  to  be,  and  rightly  seems  :" 
the  seeming  is  the  more  general,  and 
when  we  have  excluded  from  it  that 
which  wrongly  seems,  there  remains 


that  which  is.  And  on  this  side  seem- 
ing or  thought,  so  far  from  being  an 
accident  of  the  universe,  is  the  all- 
important  thing  about  it. 

The  taking  an  abstraction,  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  used  the  word  on  a 
former  occasion,  for  the  whole  of  the 
view  which  we  should  take,  which  is 
done,  more  or  less,  by  many  more  than 
professed  materialists,  is  a  wider  form 
of  the  mistake  which  I  have  noticed. 

This  "  seeming  "  of  things  of  course 
implies  something  more  than  the  exist- 
ence of  things  ;  it  implies  something — 
mind  or  intelligence  we  call  it — to  which 
they  do  seem  as  they  do.  I  said  just 
now  that  the  universe  was  more  com- 
plicated than  we  could  conceive  it 
simply  to  exist,  made  up  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  their  respective  attributes. 
This  is  because,  when  we  introduce 
mind,  matter  has  a  double  character — 
that  of  being  and  seeming.  This  puzzles 
us.  For  discussions  about  the  pheno- 
menal world  itself,  and  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  various  parts  of  it>  all 
•  is  well,  and  there  is  no  difficulty.  We 
consider  "  phenomenon  "  as  identical  in 
signification  with  fact — that  is,  we  think 
of  the  universe  without  any  reference 
to  its  seeming,  or  being  perceived  and 
thought,  only  with  reference  to  its 
supposed  being ;  and,  in  effect,  we  take 
our  idea  of  "  being  "  from  it :  we  mean  by 
"  a  thing  is  "  that  it  is  as  a  part  of  this 
universe,  or  with  the  same  manner  of 
being  which  we  suppose  as  belonging  to 
that.  We  then  [have  what  I  have  be- 
fore called  the  ordinary  "phenomenal- 
ist,"  or  physical  view  of  things.  But 
all  this  is  only  valid,  as  I  just  now  said, 
for  the  phenomenal  world  itself,  and  the 
relations  of  its  parts ;  and  this  is  what 
I  have  meant  by  previously  calling  this 
view  "an  abstraction,"  That  is,  we 
must  neither  pronounce  that  there  is  no 
other  reality  besides  this,  nor  must  we 
apply  to  such  other  reality,  supposing 
that  there  is  such,  the  logic  or  manner 
of  thought  belonging  to  this.  However 
it  may  be  a  fact  that  the  phenomenal 
world  is,  it  is  at  least  as  much  a  fact 
that  it  "seems,"  i.e.  presents  itself  as  an 
object  of  thought  to  something  which, 
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in  virtue  of  this  very  fact,  we  must 
consider  as  different  from  itself — and 
what  is  this  something  ?  and  what  sort 
of  existence  has  it  ?  Then  when  we 
come  to  find  that  this  something  is  we, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  this 
seeming  of  the  universe  to  us,  parts 
apparently  of  itself,  that  we. have  been 
all  along  talking  of  its  being,  we  get 
irto  the  puzzle  which  I  have  spoken  of. 

The  studying  ourselves  and  our  sensa- 
tions as  far  as  we  can  on  the  former  or 
phenomenalist  supposition,  and  the  pro- 
nouncing, along  with  this  study,  that  all 
trath,  or  all  thought  of  value  for  us,  is 
to  be  deduced  from  this  supposition 
alone ,•  the  making,  then,  from  this  sup- 
position, assertions  about  things  which 
wo  may  soon  see  (whether  they  represent 
anything  real  or  not)  at  least  cannot  be 
judged  of  from  this — this  is  what  I  have 
called  professed  materialism. 

Those  valuers  of  phenomenalist  study, 
who  are  really  philosophers,  meet  the 
diificulty  as  they  can.  Mr.  Mill  gives 
us  what  I  have  called  a  thoroughly 
phenomenalist  logic  or  method,  i.e. 
treats  of  things  in  the  first  instance  for 
science  and  life — with  careful  putting 
aside  all  mention  of  our  conceptions  of 
them — as  if  they  were,  were  reality  to 
us.  The  consideration  of  their  "seeming" 
or  being  conceived  by  us  he  will  not 
allow  to  disturb  the  science  of  them  : 
at  the  beginning  he  mentions  that  it  it 
an  important  consideration,  and,  in  fact, 
that  it  gives  a  secondary  or  dependent 
character  to  all  that  notion  of  their  being 
which  is  assumed  for  physical  science — 
this  is  the  same  thing  which  I  have 
meant  in  calling  this  an  abstraction.  In 
his  further  development  of  this  consi- 
deration, it  seems  to  me  that  at  first  he 
leans  to  a  Kantist  or  Hamiltonian  kind 
of  thought.  What  I  mean  by  this  kind 
of  thought  may  perhaps  be  best  under- 
stood through  the  describing  it  thus  : — 
We  use  the  expression  "phenomenal" 
world  for  the  universe  of  things  which 
we  perceive  by  means  of  our  senses ;  so 
far  as  the  application  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  we  mean 
the  same  thing  by  the  word  in  this 
respect,  which  is  the  important  matter. 


But  in  regard  of  the  signification  of  the 
term,  or  the  reason  why  we  call  the  uni- 
verse before  our  senses  "  phenomenal," 
there  is  a  difference.  With  me  the  use 
of  the  term  "  phenomenal "  may  be 
taken  to  imply  (though  I  really  use  the 
word  simply  on  account  of  the  common 
physical  use  of  the  term  "  phenomenon  ") 
that  I  consider  that  the  universe  which 
we  assume  to  be,  seems  as  well,  but  not 
at  all  to  imply  that  it  seems,  in  any 
possible  respect,  or  in  any  meaning  of 
the  term  "  being,"  other  than  it  is.  In 
what  I  have  called  the  Kantist  or 
Hamiltonian  manner  of  thought,  I 
understand  the  word  "phenomenal" 
to  have  more  or  less,  besides  its  applica- 
tion, the  signification  of  relative  as 
opposed  to  absolute,  of  accidental  as 
opposed  to  essential  or  necessary,  and  of 
attributal,  belonging  to  attributes,  as 
opposed  to  substantial,  belonging  to  sub- 
stance. This  is  the  manner  of  thought 
to  which  I  think  at  first  Mr.^Mill  seems 
to  lean. 

Afterwards,  his  language  at  the  least 
is  different,  and  he  describes  the  things 
of  the  universe  as  being  really,  or  to  the 
philosopher,  what  he  calls  "  possibilities 
of  sensation."  This  is  a  recognizing  of 
what  I  have  expressed  by  saying,  that 
when  we  come  to  take  into  account  the 
"  seeming,"  i.e.  the  thoughtness,  con- 
ceivedness,  perceivedness,  of  things,  it  is 
this  which  presents  itself  as  the  true, 
comprehensive,  or  -ultimate  fact  upon 
which  what  we  call  their  being  is  depen- 
dent. But  I  do  not  like  the  expression 
"possibilities  of  sensation,"  because  it 
seems  to  me  an  attempt  to  put  together 
notionalism  and  bare  physicalism — I  use 
these  rough  expressions  for  the  better 
understanding — making  an  union  which 
cannot  but  be  incongruous,  and  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  suggestive,  or 
lead  us  onward.  "  A  possibility  of  sen- 
sation "  is  an  abstraction  which  we  can 
make  nothing  of — like  the  old  Swa^eis, 
or  other  Aristotelian  abstractions :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  sensation,  as  Mr. 
Mill  uses  it  here,  seems  to  me,  though  I 
may  mistake  him,  to  have  an  undue 
concreteness,  and  to  mean  something 
implying  the  actual  physical  existence 
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of  nerves,  brain,  &c.  If  so,  considering 
that  these  nerves,  brains,  &c.  are  things 
belonging  to  the  physical  universe  which 
the  phrase  "possibilities  of  sensation" 
is  to  give  us  a  sort  of  account  of,  the 
account  returns  upon  itself  and  we  make 
no  step,  and  are  still  in  that  same 
bewilderment  which  "  being "  and 
"  seeming "  together,  as  I  have  said, 
must  cause  to  us. 

If  "  sensation  "  here  means  simply  a 
kind  of  consciousness  or  feeling,  without 
any  reference  to  physical  accompani- 
ments of  it,  then,  though  there  is  no 
harm  in  calling  the  phenomenal  or  ex- 
ternal world  an  aggregate  of  possibilities 
of  such  sensation,  I  can  hardly  see  that 
there  is  much  good  in  it.  At  least,  to 
make  the  phrase  rnsan  much  for  me,  I 
must  try  to  translate  it  a  little  from  its 
abstractness.  I  must  mean  by  "  possi- 
bility of  sensation  "  a  fact,  the  one  great 
fact  it  would  be  of  reality.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  varieties  of  our  (I  do 
not  .mean  here  any  stress  on  the  our) 
consciousness  are  facts ;  and  our  con^ 
sciousness  altogether,  comprehending 
these  varieties,  may  be  considered  a 
greater  fact :  and  our  consciousness  is 
what  it  is — one  of  its  phases  being  what 
we  call  perception  of  an  external  world 
— in  virtue,  we  may  perceive,  of  some 
further  fact,  probably  double  :  i.e.  partly 
fact  as  to  what  we  are,  partly  fact  as  to 
what  something  else  is;  we  are  that  to 
which  the  something  else  seems — any- 
how, in  our  consciousness,  something  else 
seems  to  seem  to  us — and  this  seeming  of 
something  to  us  is  equally  well  described 
as  sensation  of  something  by  us,  in  the 
last  meaning  which  I  assigned  to  Mr. 
Mill's  "  sensation."  If  then  we  are  to 
speak  of  possibility  of  sensation  (which 
is  really,  if  we  are  to  come  to  these 
Aristotelian  abstractions,  the  fact  of  gene- 
ral or  potential  sensation  implying  the 
possibility  of  particular  or  actual  sensa- 
tion) I  should  describe  it  as  a  fact,  im- 
plying doubleness,  a  something  seeming 
(or  felt)  and  a  something  to  which  it 
seems  (or  which  feels),  and  implying 
characteredness  or  qualitiedness  in  each 
member  of  the  doubleness ;  and  it  is 
owing  to  these  characters  that  that 


which  seems  or  is  felt,  seems  or  is  felt 
as  it  does  seem  or  is  felt.  But  this  is  a 
rudimentary  or  embryotic  description  of 
reality  in  general;  and  possibility  of 
sensation,  to  mean  anything  as  a  fact, 
must  mean  that.  Mr.  Mill's  using  the 
term  "  possibility  of  sensation  "  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  external  world,  seems  to 
imply  that  after  all  he  must  mean  by 
sensation  what  I  will  venture  to  call 
eye- work,  ear-work,  &c.  as  distinct  from 
the  feeling  of  perception :  and  if  so, 
we  have  the  old  difficulty  about  the  eye 
and  ear  themselves  (or  nerves  and  brain 
if  we  prefer  the  language) ;  which  are  at 
once  things  which  we  must  have  in  order 
to  have  sensation,  and  yet  things  which 
we  cannot  have  till  we  have  got  sensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mill  is  perhaps  led  to  the  de- 
scribing the  external  world  thus  from 
the  previous  Kantoidic  notion  of  the 
thing  in  itself,  unknown  substance,  or 
noumenon :  it  is  an  abstractification  of 
that.  As  we  are  looking  out  from  our- 
selves, we  are  to  understand  that  beyond 
the  sensations,  sensible  attributes,  or 
phenomena,  there  is,  not  indeed  a  some- 
thing unknown,  of  which  these  are  the 
dress,  but  a  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  these,  which  possibility  is  the  reality. 
My  criticism  just  now  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence  in- 
volves something  on  our  side  as  well  as 
on  the  other,  and  therefore  cannot  serve 
to  describe  that  in  distinction  from  us. 
As  I  began  with  saying,  this  description 
of  a  something  (to  call  it  a  something) 
behind  the  phenomena,  does  no  harm, 
as  the  notion  of  a  thing  in  itself  does ; 
and  it  may  possibly  do  some  good.  The 
"  possibility  "  of  things  seeming  to  us  as 
they  do,  I  should  be  more  inclined  my- 
self to  describe,  in  language  which  I 
have  frequently  used,  as  the  reason  for 
it :  by  this  "  reason  "  I  mean  some  fact, 
whatever  it  is,  not  known  to  us  perhaps, 
but  not  to  be  supposed  (why  should  it 
be?)  unknowable:  known  perhaps  in 
fact ;  certainly,  in  part. 

The  fact  of  things  "  seeming,"  or 
being  thought  and  known  besides  simply 
"  being"  (if  indeed  their  being  be  more 
than  a  portion  of  their  seeming)  is,  -we 
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may  say,  looked  upon  in  one  of  two 
different  lights  by  those  philosophers 
whom  I  have  described  as  specially 
valuing  physical  science  as  the  line  of 
thought  in  which  the  most  of  advance 
md  fresh  knowledge  is  to  be  expected. 

One  of  these  lights  is  that  of  which  Mr. 
Mill's  view  above  gives  us  an  instance, 
i:o  some  degree  :  a  view  in  which,  how- 
over  I  have  criticised  it,  I  to  a  certain 
3xtent  concur.  Mr,  Mill  has,  from  his 
logic  of  science,  banished  most  carefully 
3  very  supposition  of  its  being  conceptions 
jr  notions  of  our  own  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  :  it  is,  he  says,  things. 
This  for  the  purpose  of  logic  :  but  after- 
'rvards  we  come  to  philosophy,  and  then 
it  appears  that  the  things  are  after  all 
.vhat  I  will  call  unknown  occasions  (I 
"ise  this  expression  for  "possibilities," 
i\s  a  little  less  abstract)  of  sensation, 
and  all  the  variety  of  them  is  variety  of 
sensation :  and  since  eye,  ear,  nose,  are 
among  these  things  or  occasions,  we  must 
j  lot  mean  by  "  sensations,"  sensations  or 
affections  of  them,  but  sensations  as  feel- 
ings which  we  feel :  that  is,  thoughts, 
conceptions,  notions,  for  these  are  only 
the  different  names  of  intellectual  feel- 
ings :  things  at  last  are  conceptions  or 
creations  of  the  mind,  and  anything  they 
may  be  besides,  they  are,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  anything  of  them,  through 
being  this. 

I  have  said  that  with  this  view  I,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  concur:  things 
a  re  supposed  to  be,  in  the  first  instance ; 
this,  their  phenomenal  being,  being  a 
supposition  or  abstraction  for  the  making 
of  which  we  forget  for  the  time  our 
t  linking  about  them,  or,  as  I  have  called 
i1,  their  seeming  ;  and  we  being  simply 
alstant,  what  we  know,  when  we  know 
anything,  is  simply  the  fact  which  is 
gjing  on  in  the  universe.  With  this 
fact  is  all  our  business. 

But  then,  if  we  are  philosophers,  we 
cannot  help  considering  besides,  that  all 
this  which  we  call  being,  we  can  only 
€;ill  so  as  seeming  to  us  to  be,  as  being 
thought  by  us  as  being;  and  all  phy- 
sical or  phenomenalist  being,  all  our 
realization  or  realism,  is  wrapped  up  of 
necessity  in  a  vast  surrounding  idealism, 


as  some  would  call  it  :  an  idealist  phi- 
losophy surrounds  a  phenomenalist  sci- 
ence. 

I  will  not  criticise  this  at  length  now 
on  the  whole,  because  the  consideration 
of  it  will  at  various  times  recur.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  right  or  wrong  as  it 
is  taken ;  the  way  of  taking  it  rightly 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  consideration  of 
our  thought  itself  as  a  great  fact ;  we 
think  as  we  do  (by  which  thinking  the 
universe  is  suggested  or  given  to  us)  in 
virtue  of  fact  going  beyond  ourselves,  or 
if  we  like  to  call  it"  so,  antecedent  to 
ourselves — fact  of  which  all  our  know- 
ledge is  an  imperfect  and  gradual  reve- 
lation to  us.  I  think  that  in  this  way 
we  may  consider  the  universe  as  true 
and  real  as  well  as  we  :  and  this  is  what 
I  call  rightly  taking  the  view  mentioned 
above  ;  I  hope  to  explain  it  more  fully. 
Wrongly  taking  the  view  consists,  as  I 
think,  in  making  so  much  in  the  first 
instance  of  the  phenomenal  universe 
being,  that  when  the  independence  of 
this  notion  is  undermined  by  the  super- 
induced and  enwrapping  idealism  (or 
notion  of  seeming  and  thoughtness)  we 
lose  all  notion  of  being  or  fact  altogether, 
and  seem  to  be  in  a  world  of  chimera 
and  illusion,  or  at  least  in  a  world  where 
there  is  no  possible  way  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  such  and  what  is  not. 
I  think  a  wrongly-taken  idealism  of  this 
kind  does  sometimes  go  with  a  very 
pronounced  phenomenalism  :  but  of  this 
another  time. 

By  the  second  light  in  which  the 
"seeming"  (or  being  thought  of  and 
known)  of  things  may  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  their  being,  I  meant  this. 
Suppose  a  physical  investigator  as- 
suming the  being  of  the  external  or 
phenomenal  world,  not  only  as  a  fact 
for  science  and  action — a  fact,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  as  a  fact  is  capable  of 
being  afterwards  philosophised  upon, 
interpreted,  qualified — but  as  the  one 
and  only  fact  which  he  means  to  recog- 
nise, and  all  philosophising  about  which 
he  sets  down  beforehand  as  nugatory. 
Suppose  him  to  say,  "  From  this  my 
point  of  view  I  mean  to  discuss  know- 
ledge and  thought  on  the  seeming  of 
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the  universe  and  things  in  it  to  cer- 
tain particular  things  in  it :  this  is  a 
fact  or  phenomenon  of  this  my  uni- 
verse, and  you  will  see  that  I  can  treat 
it  as  such." 

In  this  case,  what  he  does  is  to  teach 
the  phenomenon  of  thought  or  know- 
ledge as  a  portion  of  the  wider  pheno- 
menon of  "  life."  The  support  of  life, 
speaking  roughly,  is  by  means  of  ac- 
tion either  spontaneous  or  volitional, 
and  to  volitional  action  there  goes  as 
an  ingredient  or  preliminary,  thought  or 
knowledge  of  some  kind.  Knowledge 
is  in  this  view  a  'part  of  action  for  a 
purpose :  the  beginning  and  foundation 
of  it. 

This  line  of  thought  is  as  important 
in  its  way  as  the  other,  and  though  I 
have,  to  bring  it  more  into  relief,  repre- 
sented it  above  as  taken  what  I  should 
call  wrongly,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
so.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it,  for  I  have 
only  alluded  to  these  two  lights  in 
which  the  relation  of  thought  to  being 
may  appear  (in  the  one  of  which  being 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on  thought — 
in  the  other,  thought  is  an  accident  or 
particular  of  being)  to  compare  them 
together.  But  I  will  say  one  word  on 
the  difficulties  of  it. 

The  great  intellectual  difficulty  I  have 
spoken  about,  and  shall  not  dwell  on 
more,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  equal 
moral  difficulty. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  the 
intelligence  of  the  inferior  animals,  but 
in  any  case,  their  intelligence  seems  all 
absorbed  in  their  action,  and  to  go  to 
the  support  of  their  life. 

But  with  us,  men,  this  is  not  so,  and 
without  going  into  particulars,  it  is  clear 
that  we  think  about  the  universe  in 
general,  and  about  things  altogether,  in 
a  far  wider  way  and  view  than  we  can 
at  all  apply  to  practice,  or  than  we  can 
at  all  consider  (taking  our  analogy  from 
other  facts  of  the  universe)  to  be  simply 
a  natural  fact  of  our  phenomenal  life, 
serving  us  to  guide  our  action  as  the 
animal's  intelligence  serves  him,  and  as 
our  stomach  serves  us  to  digest,  or  our 
eye  to  see. 

This  generalness  of  our  intelligence 


brings  strongly  before  us  the  intellectual 
difficulty  of  which  I  have  abundantly 
spoken  :  when  we  think  of  our  thinking, 
not  only  do  we  find  it  going  beyond  all 
reasonable  relation  to  the  support  of  our 
physical  being,  but  we  find  that,  as 
thinking,  it  alters  the  whole  universe 
to  us  :  we  should  not  talk  of  anything 
being,  were  it  not  for  our  thinking. 

The   moral  difficulty   is   this.      The 
physical  philosopher  who  treats  thought 
or  knowledge  as  a  part  of  life,  cannot,  I 
think,  but  look  upon  developed  human 
thought  as  something  abnormal,  some- 
thing out  of  relation  with  that  physical 
universe  of  which  he  is  determined  to 
make  it  a  part,  something  in  a  manner 
unmeaning  :  whether  for  happiness,  we 
should  be  better  without  it,  he  might 
find  it  difficult  to  say  ;  it  gives  us  many 
pleasures,  and  gives  us  many  pains  :  but 
I  think  he  would  have  to  say,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  that  as  reasonable  creatures 
we  should  be  better  without  it :   we 
stretch  our  thoughts  into  infinite  space 
and  infinite  time,  while  our  life  is  all 
limited  and  confined,  and  from  his  point 
of  view,  surely  all  this  must  be  a  sort 
of   superfluous  (Trcpio-o-oe),  idle,   imagi- 
nation or  illusion.    And  so  he  will  very 
likely  do  that  which  I  have  spoken  of 
before,  which    some,  it  seems   to  me 
wrongly,  do  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  some,  equally  wrongly,  in  the  name 
of  materialism, — browbeat  our  thought 
and  intelligence  ;  say  it  is  all  that  for- 
ward and  intrusive  faculty,  imagination; 
that  we  must  keep  at  home  and  on  the 
ground,  and  cease  generalizing  and  expa- 
tiating.    Now,  it  is  not  at  all  from  the 
point  of  view  of  sentiment  or  occasion 
of  declamation  that  I  think  all  this  is 
wrong,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fact.     Knowledge  is  a  mode  of  thought, 
and  is  formed  from  imagination,  and  in 
this  thought  and  imagination  I  see,  per- 
haps not  knowledge  itself,  but  its  germ 
and  material :  that  we  do  think  in  these 
various  ways,  seems  to  me  a  fact  at  least 
as  important  as  the   existence   of  the 
phenomenal  world :  to  say  that  all  our 
thinking  so  is  folly,  seems  to  me  simply 
what  I  have  called  a  shutting  our  eyes 
to  so  much  important  fact. 
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If,  then,  we  start  with  the  pheno- 
menal universe,  we  find  thought  or 
knowledge  (thought  or  knowledge  to 
us  is  human  thought  or  knowledge)  by 
far  the  most  important  fact  in  it :  a  fact 
taking  such  dimensions,  as  to  force  us 
ix>  do  one  of  two  things :  either  (so  to 
^peak)  to  let  it  out  of  the  phenomenal 
universe,  in  which  case  we  must  say, 
"  The  phenomenal  universe  then  is  not 
?tll,  there  is  something  besides  it : "  or 
else  to  expand  the  dimensions  of  the 
phenomenal  universe  till  it  becomes  no 
longer  phenomenal,  i.  e.  simply  what  is 
in  communication  with  our  corporeal 


organization :  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  expand  our  notion  of  our 
"life,"  till  we  mean  by  it  something 
no  longer  answering  to  the  analogy  of 
life  as  lived  by  plants  and  animals,  but 
while  including  this,  going  far  beyond 
it.  If  we  expand  in  this  way  our  notion 
of  our  life,  then  we  may  consider  all 
our  possible  thought  and  knowledge 
subordinate  to  it. 

It  is  thus  that  I  mean  that  we  may 
think  wrongly,  or  think  rightly,  of 
knowledge  or  thought  as  a  part  of  the 
universe. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

KENNETH   MAKES   SOME  LITTLE 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

WITH  a  slight  inclination  of  his  hand- 
some insolent  head,  Kenneth  took  a 
chair  opposite  the  old  miller,  who  was 
seated  so  exactly  in  the  same  attitude 
and  in  the  same  spot  as  on  the  former 
occasion  of  a  like  unwelcome  visit,  that 
he  looked  like  a  faded  picture  of  his 
former  self. 

Faded — and,  as  his  wife  expressed 
11,  "doited" — with  years,  drink,  and 
anxiety.  She  rose  hastily,  and  in  a 
hurried  whisper,  and  with  a  slight  but 
Dot  unkindly  shake  of  the  old  man's 
arm,  she  said, 

"  Mak'  the  best  o'  yeresel',  Peter, — 
here's  the  Laird." 

The  old  miller  turned  a  stupified  gaze 
on  the  new-comers.  Some  dim  conscious- 
ness of  Maggie's  ill-repressed  emotion 
seemed  to  strike  him,  for  addressing  her 
first,  he  murmured,  "  What  ails  ye, 
Meg  ?  What  ails  my  bonnie  lassie  1 " 
Then,  feebly  staring  for  a  few  seconds 
at  Kenneth's  face,  he  slowly  delivered 
himself  of  the  ill-judged  greeting, — 


"Ye're  changed  for  the  waur.  I  sud 
scarce  hae  known  ye." 

Maggie  moved  round  to  her  father's 
chair,  and  laid  her  large  fair  hand 
caressingly  on  his  shoulder. 

"  It's  gay  hot  in  they  Spanish  coun- 
tries, and  he's  a  wheen  dairker.  But  'deed 
I  think  he's  a'  the  bonnier,"  added  she, 
looking  with  some  motherly  pride  at  the 
alien  son  she  always  called  her  "  ain  lad." 

"  Ye're  blind  or  blate,  Meg,  no  to  see 
the  change  that's  come  ow'r  .him," 
testily  interrupted  the  miller  ;  "  but 
'ilka  corbie  thinks  its  ain  bird  the 
whitest,'  and  that's  a  true  sayin'." 

Kenneth  was  looking  out  towards  the 
path  beyond  the  open  door,  and  answered 
only  by  a  smile  of  evil  augury  and  a 
muttered  sentence  about  Maggie  not 
being  the  only  one  who  was  "  blind  and 
blate."  Presently  the  threshold  was 
darkened  by  the  entrance  of  the  Cloch- 
nabeii  factor.  The  countenances  of  the 
women  fell,  and  the  old  miller's  brow 
lowered  with  a  sort  of  helpless  anger. 
Maggie  still  stood  by  his  chair,  and  her 
gay  dress,  decorated  bonnet,  and  hand- 
some shawl  (gauds  which  she  had  put 
on  to  walk  with  Kenneth,  and  defy  the 
possible  presence  of  Eusebia)  made  a 
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strange  contrast  to  the  dull  shabbiness 
and  smoke-dried  tints  of  everything 
round  her. 

The  factor's  greeting  to  the  inmates  of 
the  house  was  if  possible  less  courteous 
even  than  Kenneth's,  but  obsequious 
almost  to  caricature  when  addressing 
"the  Laird."  He  made  excuse  for 
arriving  a  few  minutes  late,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Dowager,  who  was  such  "an 
awfu'  woman  to  contravene,"  had  in- 
sisted, before  he  set  out,  on  discussing 
with  him  the  possibility  of  establishing 
at  Torrieburn  Mills  a  favourite  tenant 
of  her  own  ;  a  man  "  warm  and  weel  to 
do,"  and  willing  to  afford  very  liberal 
terms  for  his  lease.  Maggie  opened  her 
great  blue  eyes  with  a  wide  and  angry 
gaze. 

"Hoot,"  she  said,  "it  '11  be  time  to 
think  o'  new  tenants  when  the  auld 
man's  dead  and  gane.  Ye've  had  word 
eneugh  from  my  faither  no  to  come 
to  the  mill  at  a',  but  send  a  bit  o' 
writin'  when  ye've  onything  to  say  to 
him." 

"  /  appointed  Mr.  Dure  to  meet  me 
here  !"  exclaimed  Kenneth,  imperiously  ; 
"  I  can't  have  business  interfered  with 
and  delayed  for  petty  quarrels.  I'm 
here  to  look  over  accounts  and  inspect 
possible  improvements,  and  I  must  beg, 
my  dear  mother,  that  you  and  Mrs. 
Carmichael  will  withdraw,  and  not  in- 
terrupt us." 

He  waved  his  hand,  as  he  spoke,  with 
a  gesture  of  impatient  command,  and 
Mr.  Dure  rose  and  opened  an  inner 
door  which  led  to  a  yet  more  dingy 
room,  and  then,  as  it  were,  turned 
Maggie  into  it,  swelling  with  wrath  and 
sorrow.  There  she  and  her  mother  sat 
down  in  silence  ;  the  elder  woman 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  with  an  occa- 
sional moan,  and  the  younger  keeping 
her  angry  blue  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
the  heavy  paneling  that  shut  out  her 
ill-used  father.  It  was  not  easy  through 
its  old-fashioned  thickness  to  hear  much 
of  what  took  place;  and  indeed  the 
colloquy  was  not  very  long,  for  Mr. 
Dure  and  Kenneth  had  met  merely  to 
arrange  matters  on  a  foregone  conclusion. 

At  first,  after  the  formal  hearing  of 


accounts,  &c.,  Carmichael's  voice  was 
heard  apparently  reasoning,  though  in  a 
peevish  and  plaintive  tone ;  but  as  the 
discussion  proceeded,  his  words  became 
shrill  and  hoarse,  and  at  last  they  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  say,  "  I  wunna  leave  ; 
I  wunna  stir ;  I'll  hae  it  oot  wi'  ye,  if 
there's  law  in  Scotland.  Yere  faither 
set  me  here ;  an'  here  I'll  live,  and  here 
I'll  dee,  in  spite  o'  a'  the  factors  and 
ne'er-do-weels  in  Christendom.  My 
Meg  will  awa'  up  to  Glenrossie  and  see 
what  Sir  Douglas  '11  say  to  sicna  a 
proposition,  and  I  mysel' " 

"  Silence,  sir  ! "  furiously  broke  in  the 
incensed  Kenneth,  without  giving  him 
time  to  finish  the  phrase.  "  Sir  Douglas 
is  not  my  master,  nor  master  of  Torrie- 
burn. /  am  master  here,  as  you  shall 
find ;  and,  if  you  take  this  insolent  tone 
with  me,  you'll  have  to  look  out  a  new 
home  a  good  deal  sooner  than  I  at  first 
intended,  or  Mr.  Dure  proposed." 

"  If  Sir  Douglas  is  not  yere  master, 
ye  heartless  braggart,"  retorted  the  ex- 
asperated old  man,  "  Mr.  Dure's  no 
mine  ;  and  I  tell  ye " 

Here  Maggie  violently  flung  open  the 
door  that  separated  them,  and  clasped 
her  father  in  her  arms,  with  sobs  and 
kisses,  and  vehement  ejaculations. 

"  Ye'll  come  and  live  at  Torrieburn, 
daddy ;  ye'll  come  and  live  wi'  yere 
ain  Meg  at  Torrieburn." 

But  Kenneth — beside  himself  with 
rage  at  the  appeal  to  Sir  Douglas,  and 
the  term  "  heartless  braggart"  applied  to 
himself,  made  it  very  clear  the  old 
miller  should  not  "  come  and  live  with 
his  ain  Meg  "  at  Torrieburn. 

Then  poor  Maggie,  in  spite  of  her 
gay  dress,  and  vulgar  speech,  and  over- 
grown proportions  of  vanishing  beauty, 
became  almost  sublime. 

She  ceased,  for  once,  the  loud  yowl- 
ing, in  which  she  commonly  expressed 
her  grief  ;  she  turned  very  pale,  which' 
was  also  unusual  with  her  ;  and  as  her 
father  gave  vent  to  a  sort  of  malediction 
on  her  son,  hoping  that  if  he  went  on 
as  he  was  doing,  he  might  live  to  lose 
his  own  home,  and  have  to  sell  Torrie- 
burn to  strangers,  to  balance  his  debts 
and  extravagance,  and  then  "  might  ca' 
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to  mind  this  bitter  day,"  she  folded 
the  feeble,  angry  old  man  to  her  bosom 
with  a  shuddering  embrace,  and  turned 
with  wistful  energy  to  Kenneth. 

"Noo,  Kenneth,"  she  said,  "ye'll 
hoar  my  words  this  day  !  Gin'  ye  deal 
sae  ill  and  sae  hardly  by  my  fayther,  — 
ard  he  auld  and  sick,  and  past  his  best," 
— (and  here  she  gave  the  withered  cheek 
a  passionate  kiss), — "dinna  think  I'll 
se3  it,  and  let  it  gang  by  !  I've  luved  ye 
aye  dearly,  wi'  a  mither's  true  love, 
though  ye've  made  but  a  sorry  son  !  I've 
luved  ye  for  yere  ain  sel',  and  I've  luved 
ye  for  sake's  sake, — for  him  ye're  sae 
like — (and  I  wad  that  yere  heart  were 
as  like  as  yere  face  to  him.  God  rest 
him,  my  ain  dear  mon !)  But  so  sure 
as  ye  set  yere  foot  on  my  auld  fayther, 
itil  end  a',  and  I'll  awa'  frae  Torrie- 
burn  wi'  him,  and  wi'  my  mither,  and 
ye'll  see  nae  mair  o'  me  !  Ye've  got 
set  amang  fine  folk,  Kenneth ;  and  ye 
forget  times  whan  I  nursed  ye,  and 
sang  to  ye,  and  made  ye  my  treasure, 
an-1  never  dreaded  the  shame ;  but  I'll 
no  forget  the  days  whan  7  was  a  nurslin' 
wean,  and  sat  in  the  sun,  and  made 
castles  o'  pebbles  and  moss  oot  by  the 
Falls,  and  saw  fayther  coming  ow'r  the 
bridge  wi'  a  smile  for  me  and  mither ! 
It  was  a  poorer  hame  than  what  I've 
had  since,  but  there  was  luve  in  it; 
line — Kenneth — luve;;'  and  Maggie's 
voice  once  more  swelled  to  a  cry,  as 
with  the  passionate  apostrophe  of  .Ruth, 
she  added,  "and  sae  where  the  auld 
folks  gang,  Til  gang,  and  I'll  no  for- 
sake  them,  nor  leave  them,  till  God. 
Himsel'  pairts  us,  as  He  pairtedme  frae 
my  only  luve." 

The  breathless  rapidity  and  vehe- 
mence with  which  these  sentences  were 
utti  red  would  have  prevented  interrup- 
tioi ,  even  had  Kenneth  attempted  to 
int(  rrupt,  instead  of  standing  speechless 
witu  amazement.  No  answering  sym- 
patuy  woke  in  his  breast.  Surprise — 
and  a  vague  impression  of  his  mother's 
pictaresqueness— as  the  fair,  full-outlined, 
brightly  dressed,  golden-haired  creature 
stood  up  against  the  brown  wainscoting 
and  dark  surrounding  objects,  like  a 
pass  ion- flower  that  had  trailed  in  among 


dead  leave* — surprise,  and  an  admission 
of  her  beauty, — these  were  the  only 
sensations  with  which  the  scene  inspired 
him.  And  when  Maggie,  descending 
from  the  pedestal  of  that  greater  emo- 
tion, became  more  like  the  Maggie  of 
usual  days,  and,  with  loud  weeping  and 
clinging,  besought  him  to  "  think  better 
o't,  like  a  gude  bonny  lad,"  he  all  but 
shook  himself  free,  and  with  the  words 
— "  I  believe  you  are  all  mad,  and  I'm 
sure  I  have  troubles  enough  of  my  own 
to  drive  me  into  keeping  your  company," 
he  left  the  grieving  group  to  console 
each  other  as  they  best  might,  and, 
anxiously  resuming  calculations  and  ex- 
planations with  the  shrewd  factor  of 
the  stern  old  Dowager,  slowly  returned 
with  him  to  that  point  in  their  moun- 
tain path  where  their  roads  diverged, 
the  one  leading  to  Clochnaben  and  the 
other  to  Glenrossie. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

KENNETH  UNHAPPY. 

IT  was  true,  as  Kenneth  had  said,  that 
he  had  troubles  enough  of  his  own  to 
drive  a  man  mad.  And  it  was  true, 
as  the  old  miller  had  said,  that  he  was 
"  changed  for  the  waur."  His  beauty 
had  not  departed,  for  it  consisted  in 
perfection  of  feature  and  perfection  of 
form ;  but  it  was  blurred  and  blighted 
by  that  indescribable  change  which  is- 
the  result  of  continual  intemperance 
and  dissipation.  That  peculiar  look  in 
the  eyes,  — weary  and  yet  restless  ;  in 
the  mouth, — burnt  and  faded,  even 
while  preserving  the  outlines  of  youth  ; 
in  the  figure,  when  no  degree  of  natural 
grace,  nor  skill  in  the  art  of  dress, 
prevents  it  from  seeming  limp  and 
shrunken,  —  all  these  things  had  come 
to  Kenneth  Ross,  and  changed  him  "  for 
the  waur." 

And  more  had  come  to  him, — the 
conviction  that  his  Spanish  wife  no 
longer  felt  the  smallest  attachment  for 
him ;  and  the  belief  that,  so  far  as  her 
nature  was  capable  of  attachment,  she 
was  attached  to  some  one  else.  Long 
angry  watches  had  taught  him  that, 
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like  many  of  her  nation,  intrigue 
and  deception  were  a  positive  amuse- 
ment to  her,  and  that  the  next  pleasure 
in  life  to  being  admired  was  to  be 
able  to  outwit.  A  sentiment  not  indeed 
peculiar  to  Eusebia,  but  to  the  people  of 
her  land.  It  runs  through  all  their 
comedies,  through  all  their  lighter  lite- 
rature, through  all  their  pictures  of  their 
own  social  life.  That  combination  of 
events  which  in  the  novels  and  plays  of 
other  countries  is  made  up  of  the  inter- 
weaving or  opposition  of  human  pas- 
sions is  made  up  among  them  of  the 
pitting  of  skill  against  skill.  They  do 
indeed  acknowledge  one  other  passion, 
and  that  is  love  (according  to  their 
notion  of  love);  and  a  very  swift- 
winged  Cupid  he  is.  "  Who  has  not 
loved,  has  not  lived,"  is  one  of  their 
proverbs ;  but  love  itself  would  be  un- 
interesting in  Spain,  if  he  had  to  go 
through  no  shifts  or  disguises. 

Kenneth  had  never  proved  any  more 
reprehensible  fact  in  Donna  Eusebia's 
conduct  than  the  giving  to  one  of  her 
adorers  a  seal,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
Cupid  beating  a  drum,  with  the  motto 
"  Todos  le  siyuen  ;  " — and  she  met  his 
reproof  on  that  occasion  with  laughing 
defiance.  But  the  want  of  certainty  did 
not  lessen  his  distrust.  His  temper, 
always  imperious  and  passionate,  had 
become  fierce.  Eusebia,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  fearless ;  and  she  was  also 
taquineuse,  or  taquinante  ;  she  was  fond 
of  teasing,  and  rather  enjoyed  the 
irritation  she  roused  up  to  a  certain 
point.  She  darted  sharp  words  at  him 
with  mocking  smiles, — as  the  toreadors 
fling  little  arrows  with  lighted  matches 
appended  to  them,  in  the  bull-fights  of 
-Spain.  And  she  met  the  result  with 
equal  skill  and  determination.  You 
•could  not  frighten  Eusebia.  The  spirit 
of  a  lioness  lived  in  that  antelope  form, 
so  lithe  and  slender.  If  you  had  twisted 
all  her  glossy  hair  round  your  hand  and 
raised  a  poignard  to  stab  her  to  the 
heart,  she  would  not  have  trembled, 
neither  would  she  have  implored  mercy  ; 
— but  she  would  have  strangled  you 
before  you  had  time  to  strike  ! 

Their    fierce    strange    quarrels,   that 


burst  like  a  hurricane  and  then  passed 
over,  were  a  marvel  and  a  mystery  to 
Gertrude,  and  the  intervals  of  tender- 
ness between  those  quarrels  had  become 
rare  and  transient  in  both  parties. 
Eusebia  had  grown  moody  and  careless, 
and  Kenneth  was  often  positively  out- 
rageous. And  he  was  unhappy — yes, 
really  unhappy;  wrapped  in  self,  and 
finding  self  miserable ;  and  thinking  it 
everybody's  fault  but  his  own. 

Gertrude  then  had  the  role  forced  on 
her,  so  painful  to  all  persons  of  keen 
and  delicate  feelings,  of  being  appealed 
to, — complained  to, — made  umpire  in 
those  disputes  of  the  soul,  that  war  of 
mystery,  when  alienation  exists  between 
man  and  wife.  Kenneth  especially,  who 
had  neither  reticence  nor  self-command, 
would  come  vehemently  into  her  morn- 
ing-room, and  flinging  himself  down  on 
the  bright  green  cushions,  worked  with 
spring  and  summer  flowers,  cast  his 
weary  angry  eyes  round  him, — not  on, 
but  across,  all  the  lovely  peaceful  objects 
with  which  that  room  was  filled, — into 
some  vacancy  of  discontent  that  seemed 
to  lie  beyond,  and  give  vent  to  the 
bitterest  maledictions  on  his  own  folly 
for  being  caught  by  a  fascinating  face, 
and  a  few  phrases  of  broken  English 
spoken  in  a  musical  voice, — and  declare 
his  determination  as  soon  as  he  could 
possibly  arrange  his  affairs,  and  raise 
money  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  to  settle 
an  income  on  his  foreign  wife  and  never 
see  her  more. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  (little 
varied  and  often  repeated),  that  a  memo- 
rable scene  took  place.  The  soft  plead- 
ing of  Gertrude's  serene  eyes ;  her  grave 
sentences  on  duty,  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  reform  of  faults ;  the  appeals  to  his 
better  nature';  the  allusions  to  the  long, 
long  years  before  him,  if  he  lived  the 
common  length  of  human  life ;  the 
hopeful  arguments,  to  him  who  was  so 
resolved  on  hopelessness ;  the  innocent 
cordial  smile  that  irradiated  her  face 
while  she  strove  to  cheer  with  words  : 
all  these  things  had  a  different  effect  on 
Kenneth  from  that  which  she  intended 
to  produce.  Those  men  in  whom  pas- 
sion is  very  strong,  and  affection  and 
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reason  very  weak,  have  a  strange  sort  of 
bounded,  external  comprehension,  during 
such  attempts  to  argue  with  them.  They 
seei  i  not  to  listen,  but  to  see :  to  con- 
template their  own  thoughts  and  the 
countenance  of  the  person  attempting  to 
controvert  those  thoughts  :  to  receive  the 
impression  that  they  are  contradicted ; 
while  the  depth  of  their  inner  nature 
remains  utterly  unreached  and  uncon- 
vinced. To  attempt  reasonable  argu- 
ments with  such  natures  is  like  digging 
through  earth  and  roots,  only  to  come 
at  lest  upon  a  slab  of  stone. 

Through  the  shallow  earth  and  twisted 
morbid  roots  of  thought  in  Kenneth's 
composition  the  words  of  Gertrude  had 
penetrated — but  no  farther.  While  she 
spoke  he  was  silent;  he  mused  and 
gazed  and  sighed.  He  saw  her — not 
the  drift  of  what  she  was  saying  ;  and 
the  same  wild  mixture  of  anger  and 
preference  (which  such  men  as  Kenneth 
call  "love")  woke  in  his  heart,  and 
maddened  him,  as  in  the  Villa  Mand5rlo 
the  day  he  proposed,  and  was  told 
she  was  engaged  to  his  uncle.  Eusebia 
became  as  nothing  in  his  comparison  at 
that  moment  of  the  two  women.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  spell-bound  by 
some  witchcraft,  and  that  the  spell  was 
suddenly  broken.  He  rose  from  the 
embroidered  ottoman  where  he  had  been 
lounging  ;  and  as  Gertrude  crowned  all 
her  fabric  of  half-heard  reasoning  with  a 
gentl  Q  hesitating  allusion  to  the  steady 
self-deny  ing  years,  and  active  serviceable 
youth  of  Sir  Douglas,  and  contrasted 
its  practical  possibility  with  the  wasted 
energies  of  a  life  of  pleasure  and  extra- 
vagance such  as  Kenneth  had  led,  he 
suddenly  and  wildly  burst  through  all 
bounds  of  decent  constraint,  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"That  is  it!  That  is  the  curse 
on  my  life  ;  and  you  know  it !  It  is 
because  YOU  were  taken  from  me  by 
treachery  and  falsehood  that  I  am  what 
I  arn.  I  never  really  loved  any  woman 
but  you  :  I  loathe  the  coquetry  and 
paint  and  affectation  to  which  I  am 
tied.  I  hate  Eusebia  !  I  cast  her  off : 
I  have  done  with  her.  I  love  YOU  ! 
and  you  did  once  love  me.  Oh,  love 
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me  still — love  me  now — love  me  !  or — I 
will  shoot  myself !  " 

With  the  last  vehement  words,  and 
while  Gertrude  stood  up  petrified  and 
breathless,  he  flung  his  arms  round  her, 
and  clasped  her  to  his  breast  in  a  fierce 
and  passionate  embrace. 

"  You  are  mad — Kenneth  Ross  !  " 
was  all  Gertrude  could  utter,  as  he  sud- 
denly released  her  at  the  sound  of  the 
door  opening  behind  them.  He  looked 
round,  still  panting  with  excitement. 
Sir  Douglas  stood  there,  holding  the 
little  pale  girl  with  liquid  eyes,  Ken- 
neth's only  child,  by  the  hand. 

"  Your  little  Erne  has  been  hunting 
for  you  everywhere,  Kenneth;  Eusebia 
wishes  you  to  accompany  her  to  see  the 
deer  that  was  wounded  and  taken  alive 
yesterday  by  the  keepers.  Neil  is  wait- 
ing for  you,  cap  in  hand,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  staircase." 

Except  that  his  air  was  a  shade  more 
stately,  and  his  lip  less  smiling  than  was 
his  wont  in  addressing  Kenneth,  no  one 
could  have  told  that  Sir  Douglas's 
manner  was  different  from  usual,  or 
that  a  pang,  sharp,  rapid,  and  instantly 
repressed,  shot  through  his  heart,  and 
flushed  his  broad  frank  temples. 

Kenneth  did  not  absolutely  say 

"  D 11  Eusebia  !  "  but  he  set  his 

white  teeth  with  some  such  muttered 
ejaculation,  and  grasped  the  tiny  hand 
of  his  little  girl  so  tight  when  she 
moved  towards  him,  that  they  saw  the 
child  look  plaintively  and  wonderingly 
up  in  his  face  as  the  door  closed. 

Then  Sir  Douglas  turned  from  look- 
ing after  them,  and  looked  towards 
Gertrude. 

His  eyes  wore  an  expression  of  wistful 
questioning ;  but  Gertrude  remained 
silent  and  deadly  pale.  There  was  a 
little  pause.  Her  eyes  lifted  to  his,  and 
filled  with  tears.  "  Gertrude,  my  Ger- 
trude !  What  in  God's  name  was  Ken- 
neth saying  to  you  in  such  a  frantic  tone- 
before  I  opened  the  door  ?  " 

What  was  Kenneth  saying?  How- 
could  she  tell  his  uncle — how  could  sho 
tell  her  husband — what  Kenneth  was 
saying  !  It  was  a  relief  (a  partial  relief) 
to  know  that  Sir  Douglas  had  not  wit- 
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nessed  the  wild  embrace  with,  which  the 
wild  words  had  been  accompanied ;  he 
was  bending  down  his  stately  head, 
while  he  opened  the  door  of  the  bright 
morning-room,  to  listen  to  the  child's 
timid  voice,  and  her  message  from  her 
mother. 

What  had  Kenneth  been  saying  1 

Gertrude  faltered  in  her  answer. 

"Things  are  going  badly  between 
him  and  Eusebia,"  she  said  at  length. 

Sir  Douglas  paused  again,  and  looked 
sorrowfully  at  his  wife. 

"  You  need  not  waste  so  much  sym- 
pathy upon  him,  Gertrude.  Be  sure  it 
is  not  altogether  Eusebia's  fault." 

"  Oh !  do  not  think  my  sympathies 
are  with  Kenneth,"  said  Gertrude, 
eagerly.  Then,  embarrassed  and  miser- 
able, she  ceased,  and  the  colour  came 
back  in  crimson  waves  to  her  pallid 
cheek. 

"  Sit  down,  Gertrude ;  why  are  you 
standing  1  What  has  moved  you  so  in 
this  matter?  I  was  coming  to  speak 
with  you  about  Kenneth  when  I  met  his 
child  on  the  stair.  It  is  not  only  with 
his  wife  that  Kenneth  quarrels,  but  with 
his  unhappy  mother — at  least,  so  I 
gather  from  her  confused  explanations. 
He  has  given  notice  to  Carinichael  to 
quit  the. mills." 

"  Oh,  Douglas  !  " 

"  The  old  man  has  no  real  title  to 
remain.  All  that  was  a  matter  of  in- 
dulgence and  careless  arrangement  with 
my  poor  brother.  But  Mrs.  Ross-Heaton 
says,  if  the  old  people  may  not  live  at 
Torrieburn,  neither  will  she.  She  is  in 
a  dreadful  state  (you  know  how  violent 
she  is  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings), 
and  she  cannot  be  brought  to  compre- 
hend that  I  have  no  power  to  order  it 
otherwise." 

"She  could  hardly  think  Eusebia 
would  consent  (if  ever  Eusebia  settles  at 
Torrieburn)  to  live  en  famille  with 
Carmichael  and  his  wife.  Poor  souls  ! " 

"  No.  And  of  course  Kenneth  can 
do  what  he  pleases,  though  he  seems  to 
have  done  it  unkindly  (that  factor  of 
Cloihnaben's  is  such  a  hard  man  !). 
Bat  what  I  was  thinking  was  this  :  you 
know  the  old  mill  that  you  called  the 


'  Far-away-house/  that  stands  on  the 
boundary  line  of  what  is  to  be  your 
domain  when  you  are  a  widow  ? " — and 
here  Sir  Douglas  smiled  a  tender  smile 
at  his  young  wife— tender,  and  rather 
sad,  for  every  now  and  then  that  "  gap 
of  years "  which  had  been  spanned 
over  for  them  by  the  airy  bridge  of  love, 
haunted  his  heart,  and  '•'  Old  Sir 
Douglas  "  caught  himself  thinking  what 
would  be,  after  he  was  gone !  While 
he  lived — even  to  the  last  gasp  of 
fleeting  life — he  would  see  that  sweet 
face,  and  hear  that  gentle  voice.  But 
she  was  young ! 

Ah  !  blind  mortal  creatures,  who  for 
ever  contemplate  with  dread  the  one 
parting  God  appoints  (foreknown  and 
inevitable),  and  think  so  little  of  all  the 
rash  partings  we  make  for  ourselves! 
The  alienations  in  families;  the  once 
dear  names  forbidden  to  be  sounded ; 
the  exile  of  fair  lands ;  the  drifting 
asunder  by  divers  lots  in  life ;  the 
ambitions,  the  despairs,  the  misunder- 
standings, the  necessities  of  our  human 
existence  ; — for  each  parting  made  by 
death,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  of  these  other  partings  there  are 
thousands — bitterer,  yea,  far  bitterer, 
than  death  itself.  But  Sir  Douglas 
thought  of  none  of  these  things ;  only 
of  his  wife,  and  of,  the  kindly  present 
deed  that  he  was  meditating. 

"  That  mill,"  he  said,  "  though  not 
near  so  good  a  business  as  the  one  at 
Torrieburn  Ealls,  would  give  him  a 
certain  feeling  of  home  and  indepen- 
dence, and  as  much  employment  as  he 
is  fit  for,  in  his  broken  -state.  As  to 
the  loss  upon  it  for  us,  it  is  nothing  ; 
we  will  not  think  of  that,  and  I  will 
make  arrangements  by  which  it  shall  be 
included  in  the  dowry  settled  upon  you. 
You  will  not  turn  him  out." 

And  again  the  tender  smile  shone 
from  the  noble  face,  and  Gertrude,  as 
she  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  hand, 
could  not  refrain  from  tears, — a  brief 
April  shower,  that  had  its  sunshine  near. 
It  relieved  her.  She  rose  once  more, 
and  kissed  Sir  Douglas  on  the  forehead. 

"  We  will  go  together  to  Torrieburn, 
and  propose  it  to  him,"  said  the  latter, 
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after  a  brief  pause.  "  He  is  deeply 
wounded,  and  not  what  he  used  to  be, 
and  these  moods  require  tender  hand- 
ling.' 

"Tender  handling,"  indeed,  they 
found  it  required.  Even  Sir  Douglas's 
patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted  before 
lie  hud  convinced  the  obstinate  old  man 
that  he  had  little  choice  as  to  moving, 
and  ';hat  what  was  now  proposed  was 
intended  as  an  act  of  kindness.  When 
at  las  t  it  was  so  understood,  the  accept- 
ance was  made  with  gloomy  resignation, 
not  vith  gratitude.  "Needs  must  whan 
the  deil  drives,"  was  the  final  phrase 
of  the  Miller ;  while  Maggie,  who  held 
passionately  to  her  resolution  of  leaving 
with  her  departing  parents,  startled 
poor  Gertrude  with  a  speech  somewhat 
enigmatical  to  Sir  Douglas,  but  not  to 
his  wife,  delivering  herself  with  broken 
sobs,  of  the  sentences — "  Ah  !  ye  may 
weel  seek  to  mak'  amends  ;  but  gin  ye 
had  r aarried  wi'  my  braw  lad  yeresel'  we 
sud  ro  ha'  sat  greetin'  this  day  !  Ye'd 
.no  ha'  needed  a'  they  gauds  and  jewels 
that  ]  Kenneth  has  paid  sae  dear  for, — 
and  ye'd  ha'  been  quiet,  maybe,  at 
Torrieburn,  as  ye  are  noo  at  Glen- 
rossie." 

So  that  even  Gertrude's  merits  were 
somehow  turned  to  an  offence  in  the 
eyes  af  Maggie  Ross-Heaton  and  her 
"forlears." 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 
MB.  JAMES  FRERE'S  ANTECEDENTS. 

OF  J;  lines  Frere  little  had  ever  been 
heard  by  the  party  at  Glenrossie,  except 
one  brief  missive,  recommending  par- 
ticular books  for  the  school,  and  stating 
that  his  uncle  in  Shropshire  having 
died  a  ad  left  him  a  little  money,  he  was 
going  to  New  Zealand.  Eat  one  morn- 
ing bi.ck  came  the  eloquent  preacher, 
quite  unexpectedly,  to  the  intense 
triumph  of  Dowager  Clochnaben,  who 
had  received  with  a  resentment  most 
openly  expressed,  the  intelligence  of  all 
the  suspicions  that  had  so  long  rested  on 
that  injured  martyr  of  society.  "Sift 
news  first,  and  swallow  it  afterwards," 


was  the  dictum  with  which  she  favoured 
her  son  Lorimer  in  a  letter  descriptive  of 
the  welcome  event,  and  full  of  taunts  as 
to  the  little  wisdom  of  those  who  were 
"  book-learned,"  which  she  thanked  God 
she  was  not. 

And  indeed  Dowager  Clochnaben  was 
entirely  of  the  opinion  of  a  young  officer 
whose  wife  had  much  talent  for  verse- 
writing,  and  who,  when  a  friend  re- 
marked that  she  would  do  well  to  study 
the  best  authors,  eagerly  replied,  "  Oh, 
no,  she  doesn't  read  at  all :  she  says  it 
destroys  all  originality  of  thought " 

"  Practical  good  sense  "  was  what 
Dowager  Clochnaben  piqued  herself 
upon ;  and  like  most  very  narrow-minded 
persons,  she  somehow  held  that  quality 
to  be  incompatible  with  intellectual 
occupations.  "  Lorimer's  very  clever, 
and  his  writing  is  considered  first-rate," 
she  would  say,  "  but  I've  more  practical 
good  sense  in  my  little  finger  than  he 
has  in  his  head." 

Convinced  of  her  own  practical  good 
sense,  how  could  she  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  her  judgment  of  her  neighbours, 
or  how  avoid  the  pro  found  conviction  that 
they  were  always  wrong  if  they  were  not 
exactly  of  her  opinion  ? 

She  had  "  taken  up  with  "  Mr.  James 
"Frere ;  and  she  defended  him,  growled 
over  him,  and  held  him  to  be  her  own 
peculiar  property.  Her  exultation  there- 
fore may  be  conceived  when  he  drove  up 
to  the  yet  unbarred  doors  of  Clochnaben 
Castle  in  a  light  car  from  the  nearest 
post-house,  wrhile  the  morning  mists 
were  yet  shrouding  craggy  peak  and 
purple  hill,  and  lying  on  the  bosom  of 
the  sleeping  lake.  Very  cold,  very 
damp,  much  fatigued,  but  apparently 
in  high  health  and  spirits ;  and  answer- 
ing the  grim  gladness  of  her  welcome 
with  a  flash  of  his  brilliant  eyes  and  a 
hearty  shake  of  her  extended  hands, 
while  she  ordered  breakfast  and  a  fire 
in  the  large  cold  room,  which  she  com- 
fortably assured  him  no  one  had  ever 
slept  in  since  his  departure.  That  might 
be  true,  he  thought,  for  the  Dowager 
was  not  given  to  hospitality ;  and  as  he 
entered  the  apartment  the  mildewy,  stony, 
unopened  smell  smote  on  his  senses  in 
c  c  2 
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confirmation  of  her  words,  and  the  long 
thin  tartan  curtain  which  protected  the 
somewhat  rickety  and  creaking  old  door, 
flew  out,  full  of  dust,  in  the  current  of 
air,  and  met  him ;  as  if  it  also  desired 
to  give  a  witch-like  greeting  on  his 
return. 

Little  Mr.  James  Frere  cared  for  mil- 
dew or  moth,  or  the  damp  corners  in  the 
ceiling  overhead.  He  warmed  himself; 
he  washed  himself;  he  brushed  his 
abundant  "black  hair ;  he  unpacked  his 
travelling  valise.  He  took  out  of  it  a 
large  opossum  skin,  dressed  and  bound 
with  crimson  velvet,  a  small  wooden  box, 
in  which  lay  a  specimen  nugget  of  Cali- 
fornian  gold,  a  still  smaller  box  which 
contained  two  large  emeralds  roughly 
polished  but  not  yet  facetted ;  a  thick 
book  containing  a  journal  of  adventures 
in  far  distant  countries  ;  and  several 
loose  stones,  brown  and  rugged  and 
dirty-looking,  but  each  with  a  tested 
corner  that  shone  like  a  spark  of  light, 
from  which  he  selected  three,  and  laid 
all  these  things  aside.  Then  he  took 
out  a  blotting-book  and  a  large  soiled 
parchment  case,  on  which  was  ostenta- 
tiously inscribed,  "  Rev.  James  Frere : 
Testimonials;"  then  he  carefully  re- 
locked  the  valise,  laying  at  the  top  of 
its  contents  a  case  of  pistols  and  a  bear- 
skin coat  that  seemed  to  have  known 
much  bad  weather ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded downstairs,  and  in  a  simple  care- 
less way  presented  the  valuables  he  had 
collected  to  his  hostess,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  past  shelter 
and  protection,  and  many  a  pious  text 
of  "  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,"  who  had 
preserved  him  by  land  and  sea,  in  perils 
among  savages  and  perils  of  the  deep,  in 
perils  by  night  and  perils  by  day,  and 
granted  him  to  return  (even  though  but 
for  a  season)  "  among  those  he  had  carried 
in  his  heart  wherever  he  had  journeyed." 

Then,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world,  Mr.  James  Frere  passed  to  his 
journal,  his  testimonials,  and  the  "blessed 
fact "  of  a  grant  from  Government  of  a 
tolerably  large  sum  of  money  to  reimburse 
losses  and  expenses  he  had  sustained  in 
the  burning  of  schools  he  had  erected  in 
New  Zealand,  and  other  services  he  had 


rendered,  which  had  been  duly  set  forth 
and  admitted;  and  he  displayed  with 
pardonable  pride,  the  letters  he  had 
received  from  official  personages  in 
answer  to  his  applications. 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  brought 
Alice  Ross  (unexpectedly  also,  of  course) 
to  Clochnaben,  the  very  same  morning 
that  Mr.  James  Frere  had  returned. 
She  showed  as  much  pleasurable  surprise 
as  the  occasion  demanded,  and  no  more ; 
only,  as  she  subsided  demurely  into  one 
of  the  stiff  high-backed  chairs  with  red 
leather  seats,  which  they  had  all  occu- 
pied the  first  evening  James  Frere  was 
at  Clochnaben,  so  obvious  a  shiver 
thrilled  through  her  frame  that  he 
politely  inquired  whether  she  felt  cold, 
and  while  she  said  her  slow  deliberate 
"No,  I  thank  ye,  Mr.  Frere,"  the 
gleam  between  her  half-closed  eyes 
became  a  trembling  glitter;  and  with 
something  more  of  impulse  than  usual, 
she  put  forth  one  of  those  little  feline 
hands  whose  small  sharp  claws  for  him 
were  always  sheathed  in  velvet,  and 
murmured, "  I'm  quite  pleased  to  see  you 
looking  so  well  after  the  voyage  home, 
and  all  your — fatigues." 

There  was  a  little — very  little  hesita- 
tion at  the  last  word,  and  again  the 
trembling  shiver  seemed  to  ripple 
through  the  slight  figure  sitting  erect  in 
the  high-backed  chair.  But  by  and  by, 
chatting  by  the  broad  hearth  as  formerly, 
throwing  in  the  cones  and  cuttings  of  fir 
plantations  ("to  make  the  peat  burn 
merrier,"  as  young  Neil  Douglas  had 
once  expressed  it),  Alice  became  quite 
comfortable  again.  She  accepted  with 
quiet  alacrity  the  proposal  that  the 
groom  should  ride  over  to  Glenrossie  to 
say  she  would  sleep  at  Clochnaben,  and 
also  to  notify  Mr.  Frere's  safe  return. 

But,  as  things  in  real  life  are  said  to 
be  stranger  than  fiction,  a  series  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  had  already  made 
the  inmates  of  Glenrossie  aware  of  that 
happy  fact,  and  of  very  much  more  re- 
specting that  over-welcomed  individual. 

Lady  Charlotte  was  on  her  way  for 
her  annual  visit  to  her  daughter ;  with 
little  Neil  as  her  escort,  who  was  in  all 
the  glorious  independence  of  his  "  first 
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lialf  "  at  Eton.  The  train  was  very  full, 
— the  shooting-season  having  just  be- 
gun.— and  Neil  was  separated  from  his 
•  grandmother,  and  put  into  the  next  car- 
riage,— nothing  loth  ;  it  seemed  to  him 
moro  merry,  more  like  travelling,  alone. 
At  the  last  minute  a  very  feeble,  slen- 
der, gentleman-like  old  man,  leaning  on 
his  servant,  was  led  to  the  door  of  the 
carriage  in  which  the  little  lad  was 
seated.  So  trembling  and  so  infirm, 
that  the  kindly  natured  and  impulsive 
boy  stretched  out  his  little  sturdy  arm 
with  mute  oifer  of  assistance.  The  in- 
firm gentleman  seemed,  however,  afraid 
to  trust  himself  to  such  support,  and 
after  an  effort  or  two  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing and  seating  himself  in  the  furthest 
corner  by  the  window.  The  servant 
touched  his  hat  respectfully,  and  said 
compassionately,  "I  wish  you  a  good 
journey,  sir.  I  hope  if  you  should  be 
took  worse  you'll  telegraph  for  me.  I'll 
come  up  by  the  night  mail  in  no  time." 
Then,  slipping  half-a-crown  into  the 
guard's  hand,  he  said,  "  Really  master's 
hardly  fit  to  travel :  will  you  endeavour 
to  keep  that  compartment  from  crowd- 
ing?" 

Two  other  passengers  only  were  in 
the  carriage  besides  Neil  Douglas.  They 
got  out  at  Carlisle.  When  they  were 
gone  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  get 
very  restless ;  his  back  was  turned  to 
Neil  ;  he  kept  rustling  and  searching  in 
his  travelling-bag  for  something  which 
apparently  he  could  not  find.  At  first 
Neil  took  little  notice  ;  he  also  was  oc- 
cupied. One  of  his  prize-books  was 
"  Rokeby,"  and  he  was  deep  in  sym- 
pathy with  Bertram.  The  rustling  and 
searching  rather  annoyed  him,  but  it 
cease- 1  at  last,  and,  having  finished  the 
ecene  he  was  reading,  he  gave  a  deep 
satisfied  sigh,  and  looked  up. 

To  his  intense  astonishment  the  old 
gentleman  with  his  green  shade,  trem- 
bling hands,  and  infirm  stoop  of  the 
shoulders  had  vanished ;  and  in  his 
place  sat  a  man  of  about  thirty-five, 
with  dark  bright,  watchful  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  for  the  moment  on  Neil's 
face  T/ith  keen  scrutiny. 

Th)  boy's  heart  beat  hard  and  quick. 


"  Here  is  a  real  robber,"  he  thought. 
But  he  was  a  brave  boy — as  became  a 
son  of  Sir  Douglas ;  and  he  retained 
nerve  and  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
appear  again  absorbed  in  his  reading,  as 
he  really  had  been  immediately  before 
this  terrible  discovery. 

The  stranger  slowly  turned  away  that 
bright  fascinating  gaze,  as  a  rattlesnake 
might  relieve  his  prey,  and  looked 
steadily  out  of  the  window  on  his  own 
side.  They  were  nearing  a  station ; 
Neil  saw  him  prepare  to  clasp  and  lock 
the  bag  in  which  he  had  been  searching. 
The  white  beard,  the  green  shade,  the 
comfortable  old  velvet  travelling  night- 
cap, peeped  out  under  his  hand  as  he 
thrust  them  all  in.  His  fingers  were 
strong,  though  long  and  meagre,  and  on 
the  back  of  his  right  hand  was  a  great 
healed  scar  ! 

The  train  slackened — drew  up  to  the 
station — stopped.  Neil  called  out — 
loud,  very  loud — to  be  let  out.  He  al- 
most tumbled  down  the  step  in  his 
hurry,  and  put  his  head  in  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  next  carriage. 

"  Oh  !  Mammy-Charlotte  "  (Lady 
Charlotte  had  created  this  graceful 
substitute  for  the  unwelcome  title  of 
"grandmama,"  pleading  as  her  excuse 
that  it  was  "  so  much  more  affection- 
ate, being  called  by  one's  own  name, 
you  know/') — "  Oh !  Mammy-Charlotte, 
let  me  come  in  here  and  have  half  your 
place,  or  even  sit  at  your  feet  on  the 
floor.  There  is  a  real  robber  in  the 
next  carriage  !  He  has  changed  all  his 
clothes,  and  is  turned  quite  into  a  dif- 
ferent man.  There  !  there !  Mammy- 
Charlotte — look !  that  is  the  man.  Don't 
you  remember  the  old,  old  gentleman 
who  got  in  where  I  was  1  With  a 
servant  who  helped  him  1  Well,  he  is 
changed  into  that  /" 

Lady  Charlotte  gave  a  little  subdued 
shriek,  though  she  hardly  knew  why, 
and  called,  "  Guard  !  guard  ! "  in  an 
alarmed  voice.  The  guard  was  busy : 
every  one  was  busy;  but  one  of  the 
porters  civilly  said  he  would  call  the 
guard. 

"  Oh  !  do — pray  do — and  you  shall 
have  sixpence ;  there  is  a  gentleman 
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who  has  changed  all  his  clothes  in  the 
carriage ;  pray  call  the  guard  !  " 

The  guard  came,  and  opening  the 
door,  asked  which  of  the  ladies  had  been 
insulted. 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,"  said  Lady  Charlotte, 
rather  shocked  at  the  way  the  question 
was  put,  "nobody  has  insulted  any- 
body, only  a  gentleman  has  changed  all 
his  clothes ;  this  dear  boy  was  in  the 
carriage  with  him  :  such  an  escape  ! " 

"  He  was  disguised,  you  know/'  inter- 
posed Neil,  endeavouring  to  make  the 
matter  more  intelligible,  and,  addressing 
the  guard;  "  he  took  off  all  his  disguises, 
and  turned  into  another  man ;  I  assure 
you  he  did ! "  The  guard  looked 
puzzled,  and  rather  incredulous  ;  the 
bell  rang  for  starting ;  the  doors  were 
all  shut  in  succession  with  a  heavy  bang ; 
the  whistle  sounded ;  nobody  had  got 
out  who  had  not  paid  for  a  ticket,  and 
given  a  ticket.  It  was  nobody's  business 
if  a  gentleman  had  chosen  to  get  in 
dressed  like  a  pantaloon,  and  get  out 
again  dressed  like  a  harlequin.  The 
guard  nodded  an  "  all  right "  to  Lady 
Charlotte,  as  she  vehemently  requested 
that  Neil  might  change  his  seat  and 
come  to  her,  and  the  train  went  off  as 
the  boy  jumped  in.  As  it  moved  away 
the  pathway  behind  and  beyond  the 
station  became  visible,  and  a  man,  who 
was  slowly  walking  away,  carrying  a 
black  travelling-bag,  looked  back  at  the 
train. 

"  There,  Mammy-Charlotte  !  There ! " 
eagerly  exclaimed  Neil ;  and  he  pointed 
to  the  receding  figure. 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  all  in  our  beds," 
said  Lady  Charlotte,  in  a  tone  of  intense 
terror ;  "  it  is  that  Mr.  James  Frere  !  It 
is  indeed !  It  is  Mr.  Frere  !  What 
can  he  be  doing?  What  can  he  have 
done — frightening  one  in  this  way  !  " 
And  during  the  whole  of  the  evening 
after  her  arrival  at  Glenrossie,  Lady 
Charlotte  continued  in  a  nervous  flutter, 
repeating  over  and  over  again  the  strange 
story,  and  commenting  upon  it,  and 
making  Neil  describe  "the  dreadful 
metamorphosis"  of  which  he  had  been 
an  eye-witness. 

"  And  to  think  of  Mr.  Frere,  of  all 


people  in  the  world,  doing  such  a  thing  ! 
He,  who  used,  you  know,  to  be  so  very 
tidy,  and  indeed  elegant,  in  his  suit  of 
black,  with  only  of  an  evening  a  narrow 
little  lace  to  the  end  of  his  cravat,  which 
I  thought  quite  pretty,  and  very  harm- 
less of  course,  though  unusual.  And 
now  to  go  about  like  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves  when  they  were  put  in 
the  oil-jars  !  Not  that  any  such  thing 
has  happened  to  him ;  I  wish  there 
could,  just  to  punish  him  for  startling 
one  so;  though,  of  course,  as  he  was 
but  one,  it  oughtn't  to  be  so  frightful ; 
and  I  believe  Neil  wasn't  frightened  a 
bit,  and  wouldn't  have  been,  if  all  the 
Forty  had  been  there." 

"  I  was  very  much  startled,"  said  the 
boy ;  "  I  don't  know  if  I  was  frightened. 
I  certainly  thought  he  was  a  robber; 
but  he  wouldn't  have  got  much  by 
robbing  me;  and  I  don't  suppose  he 
would  have  killed  me,  only  knocked 
me  senseless  perhaps.  I'm  glad  it  wasn't 
a  robber ! " 

"  But  I  think  it  is  much  worse,"  said 
Lady  Charlotte,  plaintively,  pulling  her 
ringlet,  "because  one  knows  what  a 
robber  means,  and  what  he  is  at,  whereas 
it  is  so — so  dreadfully  mysterious  about 
Mr.  Frere ! " 

They  all  agreed  that  it  was  "  dread- 
fully mysterious;"  only  Alice  boldly  said 
she  did  not  believe  it  was  Mr.  Frere  at 
all ;  that  Lady  Charlotte  had  only  seen 
him  at  a  distance,  and  might  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  Sir  Douglas  inclined  to  the 
same  opinion.  Lady  Charlotte,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  confident  she  had  made 
no  mistake.  And  so  matters  rested,  till, 
on  the  second  day  after  that  adventure 
of  Neil's  in  the  railway,  the  message 
was  received  from  Alice,  as  already 
narrated,  to  say  she  would  sleep  at 
Clochnaben,  and  to  tell  of  Mr.  Frere's 
arrival. 

Enjoy  the  pleasant  evening,  and  the 
long  wakeful  hours  of  the  wintry  night, 
Alice  Eoss  !  Pile  the  crackling  fir- 
twigs  and  the  little  cones  that  spout  fire 
and  laugh  as  they  burn !  Watch  the 
warm  light  flicker  over  lip  and  brow, 
and  seem  to  rest  itself  in  those  large 
radiant  eyes.  Talk  of  the  past !  and 
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plan  for  the  future  !  For  in  the  dawn 
of  the  morrow  there  is  the  darkness  of 
the  thunder-cloud,  and  in  its  noon  the 
bursting  of  the  storm  ! 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

A  CAREER  OF  SHIFTS  AND  CONTRIVANCES. 

BY  some  curious  coincidence  a  letter 
fro  a  Lorimer  Boyd,  entirely  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  James  Frere  and  his 
doings  or  misdoings,  arrived  at  the 
Ca^  tie,  just  as  a  stranger  had  inquired 
for  Sir  Douglas,  and  requested  to  speak 
to  him  "  on  very  particular  business," 
which  business  also  turned  out  to  be  the 
doings  and  misdoings  of  Dowager  Cloeh- 
naben's  protege. 

."he  stranger  declared  himself  to  be  a 
Mr  Mitchell,  a  detective  from  London, 
in  search  of  a  person  calling  himself 
Janes  Frere,  but  who  had  gone  by- 
various  other  names,  if  he  was  the 
same  man  respecting  whom  Mr.  Mitchell 
had  received  instructions  ;  and  he  was 
perfectly  able  to  identify  the  said  James 
Ire  re,  if  he  could  fall  in  with  him, 
having  known  him  well  during  a  period 
of  imprisonment  which  he  had  suffered 
some  years  since,  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences. 

That  the  present  charge  was  for  sur- 
repitiously  obtaining  the  baggage  and 
papers  of  a  fellow-passenger,  who  had 
bee  i  left  at  Jamaica,  as  was  supposed, 
in  :i  dying  state — not  expected  to  sur- 
vive above  a  few  hours  ;  that  the  gentle- 
ma]  i's  disease  had  turned  out  to  be  an 
abs<  ess  on  the  liver,  which  burst,  and 
he  recovered,  and  was  on  his  way  to 
England  to  prosecute  Mr.  Frere,  and 
obtiin  restitution,  if  possible,  of  the 
property  taken,  consisting  chiefly  of 
emeralds  and  diamonds  in  the  rough  ; 
gold;  and  other  matters,  which  could 
not  so  immediately  have  been  turned 
into  cash,  as  to  make  their  seizure  in 
the  swindler's  possession  hopeless.  In- 
formation had  been  received  at  Liver- 
poo'!,  and  the  authorities  there  had  been 
on  the  look-out;  but  no  person  at  all 
answering  the  description  given,  had 


been  seen  at^  any  of  the  hotels.  The 
matter  had  been  put  into  Mitchell's 
hands,  and  he  had  traced  every  pas- 
senger that  landed  from  the  same  ship, 
except  one.  That  one  he,  at  length, 
traced  to  a  little  public-house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Liverpool ;  and  though  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  guest  there 
seemed  the  very  reverse  of  the  man 
wanted,  the  detective  was  much  too 
well  accustomed  to  the  shifts  and  dis- 
guises of  these  chevaliers  d'industrie,  to 
be  the  least  discouraged  on  that  account. 
He  requested  to  be  shown  the  room  the 
stranger  had  occupied ;  declaring  that 
a  valuable  diamond  ring  had  been  lost 
or  purloined  during  his  stay.  The 
irate  landlady  told  him  that  he  might 
"  dig  the  floor  up "  if  he  liked ;  that 
the  room  had  been  cleaned,  and  more- 
over occupied,  since  the  gentleman  was 
there ;  that  nothing  had  been  found ; 
that  her  inn,  "  though  poor,  was 
honest,"  &c.  &c. 

Mitchell  did  not  "  dig  the  floor  up," 
but  he  made  a  very  minute  search  in 
drawers  of  tables,  and  out-of-the-way 
corners ;  and  though  he  found  little, 
it  was  apparently  enough,  for  with  a 
sharp  frown,  followed  by  a  whistle  and 
a  peculiar  smile,  he  ceased  from  his 
labours.  Mitchell  found  in  the  grate 
(which  had  not  since  had  a  fire  in  it), 
first,  the  outer  paper  of  a  small  box 
which  had  been  sealed  with  three  seals 
— two  of  them  tolerable  impressions  of 
the  initials  and  crest  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  robbed,  the  third  melted 
and  defaced;  secondly,  a  twisted  cord 
of  the  long  grass  of  the  country  which 
had.  apparently  tied  up  a  package  of 
that  size  ;  then  an  address  label,  torn 
across,  with  "Jonas  Field,  Passenger," 
upon  it ;  the  cover  of  an  old  letter, 
which  had  been  used  to  wipe  up  ink 
spilt  on  the  table,  and  being  laid  flat, 
was  found  to  be  addressed  "  Spencer 
Carew,  Esq.;3'  and,  finally,  the  distinct 
impression  in  an  old  blotting-book  of  a 
very  hurried  direction  to  "  Miss  Ross  at 
Glenrossie,  2T.  B." 

Which  last  brought  Mitchell  to  Scot- 
land, and  so  into  the  presence  of  Sir 
Douglas. 
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It  was  James  Frere's  writing;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Nor  any 
doubt  that  the  sight  of  it  was  a  great 
shock  to'  the  master  of  Glenrossie ;  as 
Mitchell  saw,  when  he  placed  the  leaf 
in  that  soldier's  hand,  and  observed  the 
fingers  tremble  as  they  held  it. 

The  astute  officer  looked  round  the 
handsome  apartment  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  Janies  Frere  crouched  under  one 
of  the  tables,  or  emerging  from  the 
crimson  curtains. 

"  Miss  Eoss  one  of  the  family,  I  pre- 
sume 1 "  said  the  detective. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Douglas. 

He  spoke  with  such  stern  haughtiness 
that  the  man  was  rather  put  out,  and 
muttered  something  about  "  the  course 
of  justice,"  and  being  there  "  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  from  his  superiors,"  and 
other  such  phrases,  which  Sir  Douglas 
cut  short  by  saying,  with  a  sort  of 
sorrowful  civility,  "  I  am  not  blaming 
you.  The  person  you  are  in  search  of 
is  not  here,  but  I  have  a  letter  on  the 
Same  business  from  the  Home  Office  in 
London.  I  will  see  youl  again  when  I 
have  read  through  the  papers  that  have 
been  sent  me,  and  meanwhile  my  ser- 
vants will  give  you  refreshments." 

The  Nemesis  who  was  pursuing 
Frere,  had  willed  that  the  invalid  of 
Jamaica  should  be  a  personal  friend  of 
Lorimer  Boyd,  and  that  Boyd  should 
be  in  London,  on  his  way  to  another 
diplomatic  appointment.  Applications 
for  assistance  to  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Office  were  instantly  made,  and  every 
help  afforded ;  the  loss  incurred  being 
little  less  than  the  loss  of  a  life  of 
savings  on  the  part  of  one  who  imagined 
he  was  at  last  returning  to  enjoy  com- 
petence and  comfort  in  his  native  land. 
From  Lorimer  Boyd's  letter,  about  "the 
man  I  always  felt  sure  was  a  scoundrel 
and  impostor,"  and  from  Mitchell  the 
detective  and  his  experience,  Sir  Douglas 
gleaned  the  history  of  James  Frere  as 
far  as  any  one  could  trace  it. 

"Who,  or  what  he  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning, Mitchell  could  not  say.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  some 
gentleman ;  was  well  educated  ;  and 
when  very  young  was  discharged  from 


a  mercantile  house  where  he  had  been 
employed,  for  "  extraordinary  irregu- 
larity "  in  his  accounts  :  on  which  occa- 
sion the  head  of  the  firm  had  severely 
observed,  that  he  might  "  think  himself 
fortunate  in  being  discharged — not  pro- 
secuted." He  had  gone  by  the  name  of 
"  John  Delamere"  in  that  employment  : 
he  dropped  that  title  for  one  still  more 
aristocratic,  and  called  himself  "  Spencer 
Carew."  An  advertisement  appearing 
in  the  papers  for  "  a  travelling  tutor  of 
"  agreeable  manners  and  cheerful  and 
"  indulgent  disposition,  to  make  a  tour 
"  with  a  youth  in  weak  health," — he 
answered  the  advertisement  as  the  Rev. 
Francis  Ferney,  and  referred  for  his  re- 
commendation to  "  Spencer  Carew,  Esq." 
The  friend  employed  to  select  a  travelling 
companion  for  the  youth  in  question, 
saw  Mr.  Carew,  and  received  the  most 
satisfactory  and  brilliant  accounts  of  the 
"  Rev.  Francis  Ferney."  They  travelled 
together,  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and 
though  a  good  deal  of  surprise  and  dis- 
content was  expressed  at  the  enormous 
expenses  incurred  under  Mr.  Ferney 's 
management,  no  steps  were  taken  till 
the  friend  who  had  inquired  into  his 
qualifications,  accidentally  coming  face 
to  face  with  him  at  the  country  house 
of  the  youth's  uncle  and  guardian,  re- 
cognised "  Spencer  Carew  "  in  "  Francis 
Ferney."  He  was  prosecuted  and  im- 
prisoned. He  then  appeared  on  the 
scene  as  a  Dissenting  minister,  "  Mr. 
Forbes,"  and  was  greatly  admired  for 
his  eloquence  ;  but  having  seduced  one 
of  the  school  teachers  and  abandoned 
her,  he  had  to  give  up  his  congregation 
and  try  a  new  path.  He  became  once 
more  a  tutor,  and  travelled  in  America 
with  his  pupil ;  forged  the  pupil's  name. 
to  a  letter  of  credit,  and  was  imprisoned. 
The  next  two  years  were  a  blank  :  no 
one  could  tell  what  had  become  of  him  : 
but  he  cast  up  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
teaching  English  in  the  family  of  a 
Spanish  merchant;  was  caught  in  the 
very  act  of  robbing  the  strong-box  of 
his  employer ;  and  would  have  been 
again  prosecuted,  but  for  the  discovery 
that  he  had  lured  the  merchant's 
daughter  into  a  secret  marriage,  and 
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tli at  the  scandal  of  his  prosecution 
•would  rebound  on  the  family  that  had 
sheltered  him.  i  Was  next  heard  of 
Ir  Italy,  doing  duty  at  the  English 
churches  established  on  sufferance  in 
tl  at  kingdom.  Was  on  the  point  of 
marriage  with,  a  wealthy  and  enthusiastic 
sj  inster,  when  some  one  recognised  him, 
and  warned  the  lady  that  he  had  a 
fSpanish  wife  "  beyond  seas."  Became 
much  distressed  for  money  in  Naples, 
ar.d  connected  himself  with  the  worst 
of  characters  there.  Planned  the  escape 
of  one  of  his  associates  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  murder ;  succeeded  in 
assisting  his  evasion  with  two  of  his 
companions,  was  pursued  and,  fired  upon 
by  the  soldiery,  dropped  from  the  castle 
wall  into  the  sea,  having  received  a 
bayonet  wound  on  the  back  of  his  hand  : 
s^-am  to  a  boat  already  prepared  for  the 
adventure,  and  escaped  to  Procida — was 
net  again  taken.  Reappeared  in  England 
in  the  employment  of  a  wine  merchant ; 
forged  his  employer's  name  to  a  cheque 
for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  disappeared.  Was  afterwards  traced 
to  Scotland,  where  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  preaching  under  the  name 
of  James  Frere.  Disappeared  when 
about  to  be  arrested  there,  and  cast  up 
again  in  Australia.  Travelled  with  a 
party  of  Englishmen  who  were  cut  off 
by  the  bushrangers;  not  without  sus- 
picion of  having  betrayed  the  former,  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and 
murdered.  Took  passage  for  England 
with  the  gentleman  who  was  afterwards 
left,  in  ill- health,  at  Jamaica  ;  pretend- 
ing then  to  be  a  medical  man  on  his 
way  home  from  San  Erancisco.  Pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  the  baggage  and 
valuables  of  his  infirm  companion  (whose 
lift)  at  that  time  appeared  to  hang  on  a 
thread),  and  arrived  in  England  under 
tho  circumstances  already  explained. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  adven- 
ture in  Naples  with  the  galley-slave 
condemnedfor  murder,  that  Giuseppehad 
seen  him,  swimming, — with  his  wounded 
hand  dripping  blood  as  he  shook  it 
fiercely  at  his  pursuers, — followed  in 
vain  by  a  rowing  boat  full  of  chattering 
and  ejaculating  soldiery,  —  while  the 


light  skiff  that  was  lying  off  and  on, 
suddenly  spread  her  sails,  and  carried 
him  swiftly  out  of  reach. 

Sir  Douglas  heard,  then,  and  read,  all 
these  particulars  respecting  the  impostor 
who  had  lived  in  such  trusted  intimacy 
with  the  inmates  of  Glenrossie  :  the 
successful  rival,  in  religious  eloquence, 
of  poor  Savile  Heaton  ! 

He  ordered  his  horse  and  rode,  un- 
attended, to  Clochnaben  Castle  :  where, 
instantly  seeking  the  miserable  culprit, 
he  taxed  him  with  the  facts  narrated 
above ;  and  in  stern,  brief  words  sum- 
moned him  to  admit  or  deny  that  ho 
was  the  person  to  whom  this  wonderful 
outline  of  a  bad,  unprincipled  life  re- 
ferred. 

At  first,  Mr.  James  Erere  made  very 
light  of  Sir  Douglas's  information.  He. 
utterly  denied  that  he  even  understood 
to  whom  or  to  what  his  questions  re- 
ferred. But  on  Sir  Douglas  saying — 
"  Beware  what  you  do  ! — the  detective 
who  has  traced  you  is  now  at  Glenrossie 
Castle  ; — the  gentleman  you  have  rob- 
bed, has  probably  by  this  time  landed 
in  England;  —  if  you  are  indeed  the 
person  they  are  seeking,  denial  is  per- 
fectly hopeless  "  —  his  tone  changed  ; 
he  stood  as  one  transfixed ;  he  trembled 
from  head  to  foot;  and  after  a  faint 
attempt  at  bravado,  dropped  on  his 
knees  and  besought  mercy  ! 

"  I  have*  had  many  excuses,  a  hard 
lot  to  contend  with,"  he  stammered  out. 
"  You  would  not  surely  give  me  up  to 
justice,  Sir  Douglas !  Eor  God's  sake 
consider!  —  give  me  time  —  give  me 
means  of  escape :  I  will  surrender  all 
to  you  —  give  me  a  chance  for  the 
future  !  I  have  been  starved — hunted 
down — persecuted  :  let  me  Ay — all  is 
here  in  this  very  house  that  belonged 
to  that  man ;  —  I  never  intended  to 
appropriate  it !  The  things  were  under 
my  charge — in  my  cabin. 

"Sir  Douglas,  Sir  Douglas,  let  me 
escape  ! "  continued  he,  with  increasing 
vehemence,  as  the  stern  contempt  visible 
on  the  soldier's  brow  became  more  and 
more  evident.  "  I  will  repent — reform  ! 
Oh  God  !  Consider — your  sister — is  my 
WIFE  ! " 
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Sir  Douglas  started,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  Alice  crept  round  to  him,  pale  as 
a  corpse. 

"  Let  him  go,  BROTHER  ! "  was  all  she 
said;  but  she  clung  to  Sir  Douglas's 
arm,  as  if  it  were  the  arm  of  the  execu- 
tioner raised  to  strike. 

The  soft  slender  hands  locked  and  un- 
locked themselves  with  helpless  plead- 
ing, turning  round  his  strong  and 
strenuous  wrist.  The  pale  face  slowly 
floated,  as  it  were,  underneath  his,  and 
looked  with  dreadful  appeal  into  his 
eyes. 

"  You  were  right,"  she  murmured, 
"  that  night  on  the  hills  ;  but  I  did  not 
know  it  then — I  did  not  feel  it  then.  I 
have  been  deceived.  But  let  him  go  ! 
Oh,  let  him  go  !" 

And  Alice — impassive  Alice — laid  her 
white  cheek  on  the  panting  heart  of  her 
proud  soldier-brother  and  moaned,  with 
the  long  low  moan  of  a  wounded  animal. 

"  Take  my  horse  and  begone,  wretched 
man  !"  at  length  broke  forth  from  the 


lips  of  Sir  Douglas.  And  as  James 
Frere  yet  endeavoured  to  mutter  sen- 
tences of  excuse  and  explanation,  and 
above  all  to  assure  Sir  Douglas  that  he 
would  find  "  every  fraction  of  property 
correct,  including  trifles  he  had  ventured 
to  present  to  his  kind  patroness  that 
morning" — the  kind  patroness  proceeded 
to  "  speed  the  parting  guest"  by  the 
bitter  words,  "  Don't  dirty  my  name  by 
setting  it  between  your  thieves'  teeth, 
man  !  Get  to  one  of  your  dog-kennels 
of  hiding,  out  of  the  sight  of  honest  folk. 
And  the  sooner  the  gallows  is  lifted,  on 
which  you  can  hang,  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  That's  my  dictum  ! " 

"Ah  !  whom  shall  we  trust !"  groaned 
Sir  Douglas,  as  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  violently  galloping  past  Clochna- 
ben  towers,  smote  on  his  ear,  and  his 
half-sister  Alice  sank  shivering  in  his 
tender  embraces.  "Whom  shall  we  trust 
if  that  man  is  a  liar,  a  hypocrite,  and  an 
assassin  !" 

To  be  continued. 


OTJE  HEARTS  OF  MILITAEY  DEFENCE. 


[THIS  paper  differs  in  some  of  its  views  from 
those  expressed  in  an  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  our  last  number.  The 
topic,  however,  is  of  such  importance,  that  we 
think  it  well  to  give  circulation  to  different 
solutions  of  the  proposed  problem. — ED.  M.  M.] 

EECENT  events  in  Germany  have  directed 
the  attention  of  almost  every  nation  in 
Europe  to  its  military  organization  and 
administration.  In  England  we  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  security  from  con- 
tinental complications,  that  we  have 
hardly  been  aroused  to  the  state  of  our 
army.  Yet  the  political  horizon  is 
heavy  with  clouds,  and  when  those  clouds 
break  none  can  tell  on  whom  the  storm 
will  not  burst,  and  who  will  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  hurricane.  A  glimmering 
suspicion  has  arisen  among  us  that  our 
army  is  not  what  it  should  be  ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  army  worthy  of  the  name. 


There  is  undoubtedly  a  British  army 
on  paper,  which  is  supported  by  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Militia  and  Volunteers; 
but  thinking  men  clearly  perceive  how 
inadequate  are  our  forces  in  their  present 
condition  even  for  the  defence  of  our 
shores.  How  to  render  these  forces 
efficient,  in  case  of  our  unhappily  being 
mixed  up  against  our  will  in  a  war,  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. Not  unnaturally  so  when 
we  consider  that  our  army  and  navy 
are  the  securities  for  the  continuance  of 
the  wealth,  industry,  integrity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
money  expended  on  these  services  is 
but  the  insurance  rate  paid  for  these 
inestimable  blessings.  Is  this  insurance 
rate  adequate,  properly  ^administered, 
and  does  it  yield  a  sufficient  return  ? 
These  are  questions  which  England  will 
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^oon  \>Q  called  upon  to  answer.  Of  the 
navy  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  speak, 
except  in  so  much,  as  it  relates  to  the 
operations  of  the  army.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  navy  is  England's  first 
line  of  defence  against  invasion ;  but 
whether  it  should  be  the  only  defence, 
or  requires  an  auxiliary  military  force 
behind  it,  is  a  subject  fairly  open  to 
discussion. 

Since  the  British  navy  has  been  called, 
i.pon  to  act  in  the  defence  of  our  own 
shores  against  an  invasion,  or  a  contem- 
plated invasion,  a  new  force  has  been 
introduced  into  the  operations  of  naval 
Trarfare.  The  adaptation  of  steam  to 
men-of-war,  although'  it  has  not  altered 
t  ae  broad  principles  of  naval  tactics,  has 
ciused  important  variations  in  their  de- 
tails, and  has  rendered  necessary  much 
greater  rapidity  both  in  offensive  and 
defensive  manoeuvres.  Whether  steam 
gives  greater  advantages  to  the  assailant 
or  the  defendant  on  the  seas  is  a  point 
^  hich  is  still  argued  among  competent 
judges.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  ill'  the  case  of  an  invasion  of  a 
country,  or  of  a  descent  on  an  enemy's 
coast  line,  the  attacking  power  has  reaped 
advantages  from  the  introduction  of 
steam  far  greater  than  those  which  by 
the  same  means  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  defender. 

At  present  it  is  doubtful  if  our  fleet 
could  cope  successfully  with  any  one 
great  fleet  in  the  world,  and  almost  cer- 
tain that  it  could  not  do  so  with  those 
oi'  two  of  the  great  maritime  powers 
cc  mbined.  In  case  then  of  war  between 
OT  ir  country  and  any  other  great  power, 
o]1  of  a  coalition  of  two  or  more  great 
powers,  transports  for  troops  might  be 
collected  in  many  harbours  ;  not  at  one 
point  alone,  as  in  the  days  of  sailing 
vessels.  The  men-of-war  could  sail 
out,  engage  the  British  fleet,  while  the 
transports  might  leave  their  harbours 
and  assemble  at  some  appointed  rendez- 
vous, perhaps  far  out  of  sight  of  land, 
at  a  point  fixed  on  the  chart  by  its 
longitude  and  latitude.  The  British 
squadron  if  defeated  would  be  driven 
into  harbour,  and  the  seas  would  be 
cLiar  for  the  movements  of  the  assembled 


.  transport  fleet,  while  a  long  line  of  coast 
would  present  numerous  points  at  which 
a  landing  might  be  favourably  effected. 
If  the  British  squadron  were  victorious, 
it  would  be  unable  to  tell  where  the 
hostile  transports  were,  or  to  which 
point  they  were  steering  their  course ; 
while  it  must  detach  a  large  number 
of  vessels  to  blockade  the  enemy's 
coasts  and  to  watch  his  ports. 

Imagine  the  state  of  anxiety  and 
suspense  then  in  England.  A  large 
invading  force  upon  the  seas,  no  one 
knowing  where.  It  would  be  impossible 
even  to  guess  at  the  place  contemplated 
for  effecting  a  landing.  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  "Wales,  would  be  equally 
open  to  danger,  and  would  equally 
clamour  for  the  presence  of  those  troops, 
which  it  is  now  the  time  to  prepare,  if 
we  would  preserve  our  country.  If  such 
an  unfortunate  defeat  of  our  naval  force 
as  that  contemplated  above  were  to  take 
place  during  the  next  few  months,  or  at 
any  future  time,  unless  these  months  are 
devoted  to  preparation,  what  would  be 
the  answer  of  the  military  authorities 
to  the  clamorous  plaintiffs  for  military 
protection  ?  The  answer  would  only  be, 
We  have  no  troops  to  send  you  ;  every 
man  that  can  be  raised,  will  be  required 
to  defend  the  capital  or  to  oppose  a 
landing  after  it  has  once  been  seen 
where  the  enemy  is  about  to  set  his 
foot :  and  even  by  the  concentration  of 
all  our  forces  we  have  not  men  enough 
to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  London. 
Yolunteers  would  be  called  in  haste 
from  the  counting-house  and  desk. 
Militiamen  would  be  hurried  together 
from  the  plough  and  the  loom,  and  the 
very  few  regular  troops  in  the  kingdom 
would  be  hustled  in  among  them  to 
form  a  nucleus  for  this  miscellaneous 
force,  which  would  be  without  organi- 
zation, without  field  equipment,  without 
administrative  services,  without  com- 
missariat, transport  or  hospital  arrange- 
ments. It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder 
to  know  how  long  it  would  take  to 
provide  all  these  absolutely  necessary 
appliances  for  an  English  army  about 
to  take  the  field.  Certainly  the  troops 
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would  not  be  ready  before  the  enemy 
was  on  the  coast,  and  by  that  time  pro- 
bably the  regular  forces  alone  would  be 
in  a  condition  to  be  despatched  to  the 
point  where  the  landing  was  being  at- 
tempted. 

Unprofessional  writers  of  the  good 
old  British  inevitable  superiority  school 
have  talked  much  of  the  difficulties  that 
an  enemy  must   encounter  in  his  en- 
deavours to  throw   an   army  upon  the 
beach    of    England.     When    analysed 
critically,  however,  these  supposed   dif- 
iiculties  unfortunately  fall  away  one  by 
one,  and   ultimately  vanish  altogether. 
"Whatever  the  Volunteer  Engineers  may 
say  of  the  power  they  possess  of  trans- 
porting chimerical  numbers  of  troops  to 
any  point  of  the  coast,  experience  proves 
that  moving  an  army  on  paper,  and  its 
actual  transport  for  purposes  of  war,  are 
two  widely  different  things.     If  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  estimate  the 
lengths  of  trains  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  transport  the  number  of  soldiers, 
horses,  and  guns  gravely  laid  down  as 
practicable  by  the  Volunteer  Engineer, 
he  will  be  only  less  astonished  than  in 
calculating  the  time   it  would   require 
for  these  men  and  horses  to  enter  con- 
tinuously and  uninterruptedly  into  rail- 
way carriages.     Practical  experience  in 
the  late  German  war  has  proved  that 
fifteen  thousand  men  per  day    is  the 
largest  number  that,  with  necessary  ma- 
teriel, can  under  the  greatest  pressure 
be  moved  on  a  single  line  of  rails.     To 
move  thirty  thousand  in  one  day  by  an 
English  railway  would  perhaps  not  be 
entirely  impossible,  but  certainly  impro- 
bable. 

When  the  invading  squadron  ap- 
peared off  the  coast,  its  arrival  would 
no  doubt  be  telegraphed  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army :  but  as  in  all 
probability  it  would  approach  the  land 
iit  night,  so  as  to  commence  the  disem- 
barkation at  daybreak,  very  few  hours 
would  be  given  for  the  departure  of 
troops  to  the  threatened  spot.  These 
troops  would  be  sent,  of  course,  as  far 
as  possible  by  railway,  but  at  the  end 
of  their  journey  would  still,  perhaps, 
and  in  all  probability,  be  at  a  distance 


of  a  day's  march  from  the  enemy's 
landing-place ;  for  a  foeman  would  not 
be  so  chivalrous  as  to  select  a  point 
where  troops  could  easily  be  collected, 
and  even  might  be  rude  enough  to  push 
out  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  break 
all  the  railways,  viaducts,  or  bridges  on 
the  lines  leading  towards  him.  If  we 
have  25,000  men  ready  to  act  on  the 
third  morning  after  he  had  commenced 
his  disembarkation,  we  might  consider 
ourselves  very  lucky.  But  in  that  time 
he  would  have  landed  a  larger  force,  an 
action  would  be  fought  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  both  moral 
and  physical;  and  it  is  almost  to  bo 
feared  that  the  result  would  be  entirely 
disastrous  for  the  defendants. 

Then  the  enemy  would  push  on  his 
preparations  and  land  his  whole  force. 
If  more  troops  were  sent  against  him 
they  would  be  destroyed  in  detail  as 
they  arrived,  while,  if  they  were  held 
together  at  some  point  to  cover  London, 
the  invader  would  calmly  either  cover 
the  landing-place  until  the  arrival  of  all 
his  reinforcements,  or  would  start  upon 
his  advance,  incommoded  with  no  stores 
except  his  ammunition,  for  the  country 
is  too  rich  to  be  devastated.  The  British 
forces  drawn  hurriedly  together,  un- 
known by,  and  uncertain  of  their  officers, 
of  their  comrades,  and  conscious  only 
of  a  miserable  deficiency  in  every  de- 
tail of  organization,  might  shed  their 
blood  valiantly  in  a  battle  in  front 
of  London,  but  could  hardly  hope 
to  do  more  than  save  their  honour. 
London  might  fall.  The  remainder  of 
the  British  troops  might  retire  to  the 
north  or  to  Wales,  or  in  any  other  di- 
rection, but  their  rdle  would  have  been 
accomplished.  With  an  enemy  once  in 
London,  the  soldier  must  sheathe  his 
sword.  No  money,  no  supplies  could 
be  obtained  for  the  army.  The  arsenal 
of  Woolwich,  with  all  its  stores  of  mu- 
nition, would  be  in  hostile  hands.  The 
commercial  vitality  of  the  country,  which 
pulsates  from  that  busy  heart  along 
every  railway  line  of  the  kingdom,  would 
be  paralysed ;  trade  would  be  anni- 
hilated, credit  destroyed,  when  foreign 
troops  mounted  guard  at  the  Bank  or 
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Mansion  House.  The  necessities  of 
soldiers,  and  the  agonies  of  merchants, 
would  alike  call  the  diplomatist  upon 
the  scene,  to  sign  away  England's 
honour  in  a  humiliating  peace,  and  to 
pay  for  our  present  neglect  with  a  war 
contribution  of  gigantic  dimensions.  If 
Frankfort  was  ground  down  by  her 
victors,  what  would  not  London  be? 
Why  should  we  be  thus  dependent  for 
our  daily  bread  on  the  chances  of  a 
n.ival  engagement,  or  a  gale  in  the 
Channel?  The  answer  is  plain  and 
simple.  "We  have  no  regular  army, 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  no  organi- 
zation of  its  auxiliary  forces. 

With  a  properly  organized  army,  not 
only  would  an  invasion  of  England  be 
almost  impossible,  but  we  should  have 
the  means  of  taking  such  a  speedy  and 
terrible  vengeance  on  an  assailant,  that 
it  would  need  a  long  time  ere  he  would  be 
inclined  to  risk  another  trial  of  strength. 
.At  present,  if  by  any  chance  we  suc- 
ceeded, miraculously  it  would '  be,  in 
frustrating  the  designs  of  an  invader, 
and  in  preventing  his  occupation  of 
London,  we  are  incapable  of  making 
any  counter-attack,  and  should  have  to 
wait  quietly  until  he  had  re- organized 
his  forces,  perhaps  sought  for  new  alli- 
ances, and  was  ready  to  attack  us  again. 
This  might  be  repeated  as  often  as  he 
pleased,  or  until,  exasperated  at  last  by 
misery,  loss,  and  havoc,  we  roused  our- 
selves to  set  about  forming  an  army, 
and  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
our  enemy's  country  with  the  intention 
of  threatening  his  capital  with  some  of 
those  dangers  with  which  he  had  so 
freely  menaced  ours.  But  the  task  of 
organizing  an  army  requires  time ;  what 
few  regular  troops  we  had  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  would  have  been 
consumed  by  disease,  fatigue,  and  watch- 
ing. Everything  would  have  to  be 
done  de  novo,  and  in  a  space  of  about 
two  years  we  might  have  an  army  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  embark  for 
active  service  on  the  Continent.  This 
must  be  the  real  course  for  the  defence 
of  our  capital,  to  carry  the  war  home  to 
an  assailant.  The  real  secret  of  defence 
is  the  counter-attack;  and  the  sooner 


that  counter-attack  can  be  delivered,  the 
sooner  the  danger  of  invasion  is  past. 
The  place  to  defend  London  is  not  011 
the  cliffs  of  England,  but  on  the  plains 
of  the  Continent ;  the  time,  not  after  an 
invader's  success  or  failure,  but  before 
his  endeavour,  which  probably  would 
never  be  thought  of,  if  it  were  known 
that  we  were  ready  to  anticipate  it. 
The  measures  required  to  insure  the 
success  of  such  a  counter-attack,  are 
preparation  of  means,  and  rapidity  of 
action.  Eor  the  former  England  has  no 
adequate  provision  j  without  it  the  latter 
would  be  useless. 

The  means  which  should  be  prepared, 
without  delay,  as  a  first  step  towards  an 
efficient  protection,  are  troops  in  suffi- 
cient number,  properly  organized,  equip- 
ped, and  administered.  The  number  of 
troops  required  will  depend  upon  the 
special  service,  but  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  no  European  power  can 
hope  to  carry  on  a  future  war  with  less 
than  220,000  men  in  the  first  line,  sup- 
ported by  28,000  cavalry,  and  660  guns, 
with  strong  reserves  in  the  second  line. 

In  order  to  get  troops,  the  first  con- 
sideration is  to  get  men.  At  present  the 
whole  of  the  regular  infantry  of  the  line 
at  home,  available  for  active  service,  con- 
sists of  forty-nine  battalions.  These,  with 
their  present  small  establishments,  which 
have  been  cut  down  almost  annually, 
so  as  to  permit  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  present  a  budget  pleasing- 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  would  not 
muster  35,000  men, — a  sorry  pittance 
for  a  country  that  has  still  some  vague 
ideas  that  it  might  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paign ;  and  yet  all  we  could  send  into 
the  field,  even  under  the  pressure  of  the 
most  dire  necessity.  This  petty  army, 
tiny  as  it  would  be,  is  also  without  any 
organized  transport  or  commissariat.  No 
one  knows  to  what  department  a  general 
would  look  for  his  supplies  in  the  field, 
or  what  Deus  ex  machind  would  appear 
to  enable  him  to  transport  those  supplies 
to  his  fighting  men.  In  case  of  an  army 
being  required  it  is  to  be  seriously  feared 
that  the  combatants  would  have  to  take 
the  field,  even  after  our  experience  of  the 
Crimea,  and  after  all  our  committees  and 
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commissions,  in  rather  worse  condition 
than  our  army  which  landed  at  Eupa- 
toria.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  is  our  army 
a  perpetual  object  of  reprobation  at  home, 
a  butt  for  badinage  and  a  laughing-stock 
abroad1?  The  answer  is  easy,  though 
far  from  complimentary.  We  are 
totally  unprepared.  With  the  impene- 
trable blindness  of  those  who  refuse  to 
see,  we  decline  to  realize  the  fact  that 
while  we  have  not  only  been  standing 
still,  but  retrograding,  other  nations  have 
been  pushing  forward  in  military  science 
with,  gigantic  strides.  We  had  the  mis- 
fortune, whether  deservedly  or  not,  to 
be,  if  not  the  authors,  at  least  the  part- 
ners, in  a  great  military  success  at  Water- 
loo, and  on  its  reputation  we  have  lived 
for  half  a  century.  We  vividly  recall 
the  success,  but  we  have  forgotten  the 
years  of  trial  and  trouble  which  we 
passed  through  in  our  preparations  for 
it.  It  is  now,  however,  time  to  awake 
from  our  pleasing  day-dream,  and  to 
nerve  ourselves  energetically  for  action. 
There  is  no  time  to  muse  any  longer,  for 
the  political  horizon  of  the  whole  world 
is  clouded,  and  none  know  where  or 
when  the  storm  will  burst.  Of  all  na- 
tions, England,  with  her  many  colonies  and 
dependencies,  is  most  likely  to  be  drawn 
ultimately,  however  much  against  her 
will,  into  the  general  melee,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  hold  her  own,  not  against 
a  single  nation,  but  probably  against  an 
aggregation  of  powers.  Much  has  been 
said,  in  Parliament  and  by  the  press,  of 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  our  military 
administration,  and  of  the  slight  results 
obtained  from  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  army  of  England 
occupies  an  anomalous  position  in  com- 
parison wife  that  of  any  continental 
nation.  All  European  countries,  except 
our  own,  submit  in  some  form  or  other 
to  conscription  as  a  means  for  recruiting 
their  armies.  Englishmen  object  to  con- 
scription. They  must  therefore  be  con- 
tent to  pay  for  the  Volunteers,  who  are 
willing  to  perform  voluntarily  the  mili- 
tary duty,  and  thereby  to  exempt  from 
military  service  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  people.  In  foreign  countries  the 
expense  of  the  army  shown  in  the 


budget  is  small  as  compared  with  our 
own.  But  the  real  expense  is  perhaps 
greater;  for  who  can  calculate  what  a 
year's  conscription  costs  ;  or  how  much 
the  men  forced  into  the  service  might 
have  increased  the  national  wealth  by 
following  peaceful  occupations,  or  have 
added  to  the  national  capital  in  the 
diligent  pursuit  of  their  special  avoca- 
tions 1 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  careless 
manner  in  which  our  military  authorities 
squander  the  public  money;  but  with 
the  exception  of  maintaining,  for  the 
sake  of  political  patronage,  a  staff  of 
civilian  clerks  in  the  department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whose  places 
could  be  filled  at  a  much  less  cost,  and 
whose  duties  could  be  performed  far 
more  efficiently  by  non-commissioned 
officers,  in  the  main  the  expenditure  of 
the  War  Office  is  far  from  lavish  or  pro- 
fuse. With  regard  to  the  fighting  or 
working  man,  the  authorities  of  this 
august  establishment  are  penurious  to  a 
degree,  and  sometimes  even  border  upon 
injustice.  Any  economy  effected  in  our 
military  expenditure  will  never  supply 
funds  enough  to  maintain  anything  like 
even  a  decent  proportion  of  the  troops 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  country. 
The  only  way  to  get  sufficient  soldiers  is 
to  consent  cheerfully  to  make  the  pro- 
fession more  desirable,  a  reform  which, 
in  whatever  form  it  reach,  the  soldier, 
will  inevitably  cost  the  country  money. 

The  troops  which  might  be  called 
out  in  England  in  case  of  necessity 
consist  of  the  regular  forces,  the  Militia, 
the  enrolled  pensioners,  and  the  Volun- 
teers. The  three  latter  are  by  their 
present  organization  unable  to  be  sent 
abroad,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  the  Pen- 
sioners and  Volunteers  should  be.  They 
are  essentially  troops  for  home  defence 
and  garrison  duty.  By  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, however,  such  as  an  increase  of 
pay  to  militiamen  who  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  liability  of  being 
draughted  into  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army  in  case  of  war,  this  force  might  be 
rendered  an  efficient  army  of  reserve. 
It  would  of  course  be  unfair  to  militia 
officers  that  their  regiments  should  be 
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deprived  of  all  their  best  men  at  the 
"beginning  of  a  war,  because  the  Militia 
would  still  be  required  to  do  garrison 
duty  at  home.  Every  militiaman  who 
volunteered  to  do  duty  in  the  Militia 
du  ing  peace,  but  to  be  liable  to  join  the 
reg  ular  army  in  case  of  war,  should  be 
considered  as  supernumerary  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  commanding  officer  should 
be  permitted  to  till  up  his  place  in  the 
rar  ks  with  a  recruit. 

As  to  the  battalions  into  which 
th(  se  men  should  be  draughted,  to  go  on 
active  service,  it  would  be  a  most  short- 
sig  ited  policy  to  trust  to  raise  them  on 
the  outbreak  of  a  war.  Their  cadres 
must  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace, 
not  in  full  strength,  but  as  a  nucleus 
round  which  the  men  from  the  reserve 
could  quickly  form.  Accepting  our 
former  assumption,  that  an  army  to  leave 
England  with  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
ful campaign,  must  muster  220,000  men, 
these  would  be  divided  into  184  bat- 
talions, of  an  average  strength  of  1,200 
combatants  each.  At  present,  at  home, 
we  have,  or  rather  this  year  should  have, 
only  49  battalions  of  the  line,  and  7  of 
the  Guards,  which  muster  about  39,000 
men,  who  would  be  considerably  di- 
miiished  by  the  surgical  inspection 
made  before  taking  the  field.  The 
cadres  of  the  128  battalions  which 
form  the  difference  between  these  two 
figu  res  should  be  formed  at  once.  Each 
sho  ild  consist  of  500  men,  so  that  the 
whole  infantry  in  time  of  peace  should 
consist  of  92,000  men.  This  would 
require  an  immediate  increase  to  the 
regular  army  of  53,000  soldiers  :  large 
figu  res,  but  the  truth  must  be  looked  in 
the  face.  To  fill  this  army  up  to  war 
streigth,  a  reserve  force  would  be  re- 
quiied  of  128,000  men.  At  present  the 
Miltia,  which  should  be,  if  possible, 
maintained  at  its  present  reduced  footing, 
numbers  96,000,  so  that  it  would  have 
to  be  increased  by  128,000  men  to 
allow  it  to  furnish  an  army  of  reserve. 
These  numbers  are  large,  but  necessary. 
The  increase  will  not  cost  so  much  as  at 
first  sight  might  appear.  In  the  first 
plac<3  no  militia  regiment  would  require 
any  additional  officers,  except  perhaps 


one  officer  from  half-pay  of  the  regular 
army  attached  to  it  to  superintend  espe- 
cially the  reserve  men  with  the  regiment. 
'  The  establishment  of  officers  of  the 
regular  army  might  be  reduced.  A 
company  of  200  men  is  by  no  means  too 
much  for  the  charge  of  a  captain,  and 
six  companies  instead  of  the  present 
preposterous  number  would  be  quite 
enough  for  each  battalion.  These  offi- 
cers would  all  be  skilled,  ready,  and 
accustomed  to  their  duties,  so  that  in 
a  few  days  after  calling  up  the 
men  of  the  reserve,  who  would  have 
been  trained  by  their  militia  regiments, 
the  battalions  would  be  ready  to  take 
the  field,  or  embark  for  foreign  service. 
The  men  of  the  reserve  required  to  fill 
up  the  batteries  of  artillery  attached  to 
the  army,  would  have  to  be  provided  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  cavalry  would 
require  more  management.  A  cavalry 
soldier  requires  a  long  preparation,  and 
soon  forgets  his  duty  if  not  perpetually 
exercised.  It  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  regiments  of  cavalry  at  present 
in  the  service  at  home  by  many  men, 
to  form  larger  squadrons,  and  perhaps 
to  raise  a  few  additional  regiments. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  put  these  num- 
bers on  paper,  and  say  this  is  required 
or  that  is  required.  Some  one  will  ask, 
Where  are  all  these  men  to  come  from, 
when  we  cannot  now  find  recruits  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  our 
present  Lilliputian  army?  There  is 
one  means,  and  that  is  money.  The 
military  authorities  will  find  the  men 
if  the  country  will  find  the  money. 
How  that  money  should  be  spent, 
and  in  what  form  it  should  be  offered 
as  an  inducement  to  the  soldier  to 
enlist,  would  be  for  a  commission  to 
decide.  We  ourselves  are  inclined  to 
think  that  pension  is  what  induces  men 
more  than  anything  else  to  re-engage  in 
the  army,  and  that  a  high  rate  of  pen- 
sions would  find  plenty  of  men,  both  for 
the  regular  service  and  for  the  Militia  of 
reserve.  The  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Recruiting,  as  it  has  lately  appeared 
in  the  public  prints,  is  quite  inadequate 
to  fulfil  its  object,  and  appears  to  have 
been  dictated  much  more  by  the  political 
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economy  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche-  But   when    necessity  and   danger    are 

quer,  than  by  a  courageous  determina-  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  would  be  the 

tion  to  grapple  with  the  necessities  of  height  of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  to 

the  service.  lull    England    into    a   false    sense    of 

It  is  an  odious  task  to  be  obliged  to  security.     With  two   officers   of  great 

tell  people  to  put  their  hands  in  their  ability,  both  as  soldiers  and  politicians, 

pockets,  and  one  which  no  minister  and  at  the  War  Office,  we  hope  this  year  to 

no  government  would  willingly  take  up,  see  some  powerful  scheme  brought  for- 

especially  if  they  were  not  assured  of  ward  for  the  increase  of  soldiers,  the 

being  met   half-way    by  the   country,  units  of  our  lately  much-neglected  army. 


GHOSTS. 

DREAD  you  their  haunting,  oh  .man  of  the  world-wise  brow  1 

These  ghosts,  would  you  banish  them  all  away  from  our  earth? 
Alas  !  when  I  -was  haunted,  the  loveless  dearth 
came  over  my  soul  that  is  over  it  now. 


Oh  for  the  beautiful  spirits  that  haunted  me 

In  the  long  sweet  hours  of  the  pallid  winter  nights, 
With  the  noiseless  garb,  and  the  tremulous  angel-lights, 

Lighting  my  soul,  as  the  sunlight  the  desolate  sea  ! 

What  have  I  done  that  your  cherished  presence  is  gone 
Away  from  my  lonely  hearthstone,  and  loveless  home? 
Vainly  I  stretch  out  imploring  arms  —  ah  !  come 

As  ye  used  to  come,  for  now  I  am  all  alone. 

Little  one,  with  the  violet  eyes,  how  softly  you  pass 
Pure  and  loving  before  me,  as  in  old  days, 
When  the  tender  light  of  your  beautiful  joy  some  face 

Was  as  sweet  as  the  presence  of  spring  to  the  snow-covered  grass  ! 

Statelier  one,  with  the  passionate  ruddy  gold 

Crowning  the  beautiful  head  that  is  grand  and  proud, 
Make  the  silence  to  be  your  garment,  and  not  your  shroud, 

Oh  luminous  eyes  !  that  were  never  quiet  or  cold. 

You  with  the  thoughtful  eyes,  oh  bend  them  on  mine, 
Kiss  away  the  furrows  of  pain  from  my  face  — 
Stay  here,  spirit,  oh  stay  in  this  lonely  place, 

Presence  that  thrills  like  a  flood  of  song  divine  ! 

You  three  used  to  come  long  ago,  and  smile 

Down  with  a  measureless  smile,  that  through  and  through 
My  soul  sank,  as  to  a  rose's  heart  sinks  dew  :  — 

Why  have  you  left  me  here  so  lonely,  while 
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The  working  world  is  strong  to  keep  me  low? 

Ledgers  and  day-books  are  dull  in  my  aching  sight. 

Come  once  more,  sweet  spirits,  I  need  your  white 
-Garments  to  sweep  away  earth-dust  from  me  now. 

Ah,  I  know  that  you  are  not  three,  but  one, 

Childhood,  and  maidenhood,  and  womanhood, 

Each  with  its  own  most  exquisite  grace,  that  should 

Fill  the  heart  with  delight  in  itself  alone. 

So  unlike,  that  you  seem  not  one,  but  three ; 

Were  you  mine  own?     I  scarcely  can  tell,  but  this 
I  know,  that  when  you  ceased  haunting,  my  only  bliss, 

My  one  delight,  was  taken  away  from  me. 

Were  you  not  ever  a  spirit1?  you  could  not  have  been 

A  mortal  who  bore  the  mortal  title  of  wife ; 

Yet  this  do  I  know,  that  I  bear  a  changed  life, 
And  in  the  churchyard  one  grave,  that  seems  inine,  is  green.  • 

And  my  spirit  pants  and  breaks  that  the  light  may  be  shed 
From  your  shining  garb  and  your  heavenfull  eyes  on  me; 
Then  shall  my  bark  be  launched  on  the  crystal  sea, 

Then  shall  I  live,  though  men  shall  call  me  dead. 

EMILY  H.  HICKEY. 


ON  A  TRANSLATION  OF  VIRGIL'S 

BY   FRANCIS   T.    PALGRAVE,    LATE   FELLOW    OF   EXETER   COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

PART  II  widely   as   in   certain   other   centuries, 

remains   nearly  as   much   as   ever   the 

IN  the  first  part  of  this  paper  we  dwelt  vehicle    by   which    the    strongest    and 

on  the  preliminary  details  which  have  subtlest    thoughts    are     given    to    the 

to  bo  settled  by  every  translator  from  world ;  the  deepest  currents  of  the  day 

the  ancient  poets,   at  a   length  which  run  still  through  these  channels ;  more 

may,  I  fear,  have  appeared  tedious  or  than  any  other  method  of  expression, 

disproportionate  to  some  of  my  readers,  one  touch  of  true  poetry  "  makes  the 

Yet  these  details  seem  to  me  justifiable,  whole  world   kin."     And   it  is  to  the 

not  only  because  without  entering  upon  English  poet  that  this  privilege  espe- 

them   it  is  impossible  to  judge  a  new  cially  belongs.     These  words  carry  with 

translation  rightly,  or  give  it  more  than  them  no  idle  vaunt,  no  thrill  of  prideful 

vague  or  partial  criticism,  but  because  pleasure.     Those   who   have   the   least 

of  what  I  venture  to  call  the  intrinsic  sympathy    with    that    ignorant    spirit 

importance   of    the   subject.     Even   in  which  makes  each  great  nation  in  turn 

these  latter  days,   Poetry,   though   she  hold  itself  the  salt  of  the  world,  and 

may  not  cover  the  field  of  literature  so  pride  of  the  whole   earth ;  who  think 

our  own  national  boast  of  the  vast  diffu- 

1    The    ^Eneid    of    Virgil,  translated   into  «  I_MJ-  v       '  •* 

English  verse,  by  John  Conington,  M.  A.,  Cor-  Slon  of  our  P°wer  a  very  childish  vanity, 
pus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  and  care  nothing  whether  the  sun  never 
Oxford.  1866.  sets  upon  the  empire,  or  sets  upon  it 
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when  lie  leaves  this  one  little  island,  if 
so  be  that  England  is  safe  and  sound  at 
heart, — those  who  feel  thus  can  recog- 
nize still,  with  an  intensity  proportionate 
to  the  greatness  of  the  interests  and  of 
the  responsibilities  involved,  that  within 
a  single  century,  should  no  convulsion 
of  unprecedented  strangeness  occur,  our 
language  will  equal  that  spoken  or  un- 
derstood by  any  other  civilized  race; 
within  two  centuries, — within  an  interval 
no  longer  than  that  which  separates 
Dryden  from  Mr.  Conington, — -will  prac- 
tically be  the  language  of  the  world. 
Even  what  I  am  trying  to  express  here 
will  have  readers  in  America,  and  India, 
and  Australia.  How  new  a  thing  is  this 
in  literature !  What  an  obligation  it 
lays  upon  us !  One  sometimes  sees 
them  as  one  writes,  those  faces  that  one 
never  will  see.  ...  I  have  alluded 
to  this  imperial  destiny  of  our  language 
before;  I  return  to  it  because  of  its 
overwhelming  importance  in  regard  to 
literature.  Will  the  twentieth  century 
find  the  writers  of  English,  here  or 
across  the  seas,  equal  to  the  duties  of 
a  cosmopolitan  influence  ?  Will  the 
world  be  a  gainer,  when  English  books 
have  the  currency  which  French  have 
now  ?  Shall  we  have  risen  to  the  level 
of  the  occasion  ?— Questions  more  easily 
put,  than  answered ! 

Perhaps  these  may  seem  considera- 
tions too  large  for  a  subject  such  as 
ours — how  three  or  four  poems  written 
centuries  ago  should  be  translated,  and 
whether  we  can  imitate  in  English  the 
metre  of  those  "antique  songs"  success- 
fully. Yet  I  think  we  can  show  reasons 
for  the  importance  claimed  for  it.  The 
immense  audience  accessible  even  now 
to  an  English  writer  gives  a  certain 
weight  to  any  attempt  by  competent 
hands  to  render  the  eternal  masterpieces 
of  Greece  and  Eome  household  words 
in  the  modern  world ;  it  lends  a  certain 
gravity  also  to  any  considerable  change 
advocated  in  the  form  of  our  literature, 
and  this  especially  if  the  change  touches 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  so  powerful 
and  lasting  in  its  influences  as  Poetry. 
The  Spirit  in  all  the  arts,  though  no 
doubt  their  vital  element,  is  intimately 


bound  up  with  the  Letter;  the  combina- 
tion of  these  elements  is  "  chemical," 
not  "mechanical;"  the  way  in  which 
men  express  themselves  through  words 
or  orchestras,  paint  or  marble,  has  no 
trivial  or  separable  share  in  the  effect 
that  they  produce.  The  vehicle  used 
bears  the  same  relation  to  art  which 
method  bears  to  science.  And  if  rewards 
and  honours  are  now  held  due  to  those 
who  enlarge  the  limits  of  material 
knowledge,  or  improve  the  appliances 
of  practical  life,  they  are  in  no  way  less 
due  to  the  corresponding  movements  in 
the  pursuits  whose  noble  aim  it  is  to 
widen  and  refine  the  mind  of  man,  or 
increase  the  sphere  of  his  highest  and 
purest  pleasure.  No  one  questions  the 
services  of  those  who  lay  the  line 
through  which  Capel  Court  may  most 
readily  exchange  messages  with  Wall 
Street.  It  seems  an  attempt  (not  less 
important  even  if  the  one  before  us  be 
inadmissible),  which  would  provide  a 
new  channel  by  which  men's  best 
thoughts  can  be  carried  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  But  we  are  here 
on  the  brink  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  the  day,  and  one  im- 
peratively requiring  an  answer, — the 
comparative  value  of  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge  and  ac- 
tivity :  it  will  be  best  to  return  to  the 
more  modest  subject  of  this  paper. 

Having  shown,  by  a  survey  of  the 
other  possible  or  impossible  English 
metres,  that  none  of  them  at  present 
singly  furnishes  the  requisites  for  a 
translation  of  Virgil,  we  have  now  to 
see  how  far  Mr.  Conington's  success 
justifies  his  recourse  to  that  which  bears 
the  great  name  of  Scott.  It  was  argued 
by  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Lectures,"  that 
this  metre  is  deficient  in  dignity  and 
weight ;  that  it  is  rapid,  but  not  with  a 
Homeric  rapidity ;  that  it  cannot  render 
the  "  noble  style,"  which  he  avoids 
defining,  but  seems  to  identify,  more  or 
less,  with  the  style  of  the  "Iliad," 
"  ^Eneid,"  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and 
"Paradise  Lost."  Mr.  Arnold  shows 
himself  sensible  how  vague  this  cha- 
racterization is ;  it  is  conceived  in  fact, 
too  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  graf>*»_ 
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«  fid,  though  often  inaccurate  and  unsub- 
stantial school  of  criticism  prevalent  in 
Fra:ice.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  one 
day  return  to  the  point  and  work  it  out 
(no  one  could  do  it  better)  more  clearly, 
at  loast  to  the  ordinary  reader's  compre- 
hension ;  his  examples  seeming  to  me,  if 
he  \/ill  not  think  me  fastidious  for  saying 
so,  3'ather  specimens  of  magnificent  sitn- 
plic  ity  (Homer),  or  sublimity  (Milton),  or 
Eomanstateliness  (Virgil),  than  passages 
identified  in  manner  by  the  "  noble 
stylo,"  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  quality 
different  from  simplicity  or  sublimity. 
Meanwhile,  what  we  learn  is  that  this 
manner  is  frequently  perceptible  in  the 
poems  named,  whilst  Mr.  Arnold  does 
not  find  it  in  Scott;  and  that,  being  the 
highest  poetical  quality,  a  translation 
which  fails  to  render  it  fails  so  far  in 
its  i  lost  critical  function. 

Granting  the  place  assigned  to  no- 
bility of  style,  it  appears  to  me  a  nar- 
row, an  ultralogical  argument  which 
would  at  once  pass  to  the  conclusion 
that  failure  to  render  this  is  fatal  in 
limine  to  a  translation.  One  cannot 
measure  the  qualities  of  poetry,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  material  elements 
under  chemical  analysis,  and  pro- 
nounce that  should  the  compound  show 
little  or  no  trace  of  one,  it  is  not  to 
be  (ailed  poetry.  Other  qualities  may 
take  its  place,  and  be  present  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  excuse  the  one  absent. 
Thu  3  it  may  be  with  the  metre  before  us. 
Vir<;il  has  great  and  artfully  managed 
variity  in  his  rhythm,  but  so  have 
ScoH's  best  passages.  Virgil  is  emi- 
nenrly  felicitous  in  choice  and  arrange- 
men  t  of  words ;  but  so  can  an  octo- 
syll;  hie  rhymed  metre  be,  as  "  In  Me- 
mor  am,"  and  Wordsworth's  best  lyrics 
prove.  Virgil  is  also  eminent  in  grace  ; 
"  to  be  graceful,"  Mr.  Conington  ob- 
serves, "  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
translator  of  the  '  ^Eneid' ;"  and  Scott  is 
also  often  very  graceful.  But  Virgil, 
thovgh  in  a  manner  which  verges  upon 
the  stately,  when  compared  with  the 
exquisite  naturalness  of  Homer,  is  also 
eminently  noble.  How  far,  then,  can 
Mr.  Conington's  metre  succeed  here  ? 
Has  it,  indeed,  an  "  inherent  incapacity 


of  rising  into  the  grand  style?"  "It 
is  not  without  dignity,"  the  translator 
says ;  and  he  seems  to  hope  that  by 
sedulously  eschewing  the  "  ballad-slang," 
by  avoiding  the  too  lightly-tripping 
movement  which  occurs  often  in  Scott, 
and  following  him  in  his  graver  and 
more  finished  specimens  of  rhythm,  he 
has  given  a  greater  nobleness  to  the 
metre.  Mr.  Conington  has  especially 
aimed  at  this  when  rendering  those 
sonorous  single  lines  with  which  Virgil 
constantly  ends  a  speech  or  a  paragraph, 
which  have  entered  deeply  into  the 
European  mind,  and  seem  to  bear  with 
them  the  whole  weight  of  Roman  dig- 
nity. Let  us  read  one  or  two  specimens 
of  his  book;  and  we  will  then  ask 
ourselves  how  far  it  has  succeeded  on 
the  critical  point  just  noticed,  and  how 
far  it  possesses  the  other  requisites  of 
'an  efficient  translation. 

I  take  Virgil  first  in  one  of  the  most 
highly-wrought  passages  from  his  -de- 
scription of  the  lower  world. 

"  jiEneas,  night  approaches  near : 
While  we  lament,  the  hours  career. 
Here,  at  the  spot  where  now  we  stand, 
The  road  divides  on  either  hand  ; 
The  right,  which  skirts  the  walls  of  Dis, 
Conducts  us  to  the  fields  of  bliss  : 
The  left  gives  sinners  up  to  pain, 
And  leads  to  Tartarus'  guilty  reign." 
"  Dread  seer,"  Deiphobus  replies, 
"  Forgive,  nor  let  thine  anger  rise. 
The  shadowy  circle  I  complete, 
And  seek  again  my  gloomy  seat. 
Pass  on,  proud  boast  of  Ilium's  line, 
And  find  a  happier  fate  than  mine." 
Thus  he ;  and  as  the  words  he  said 
He  turned,  and  in  an  instant  fled. 

Sudden  JSneas  turns  his  eyes, 
When  'neath  the  left-hand  cliff  he  spies 
The  bastions  of  a  broad  stronghold, 
Engirt  with  walls  of  triple  fold  : 
Fierce  Phlegethqn  surrounds  the  same, 
Foaming  aloft  with  torrent  flame, 

And  whirls  his  roaring  rocks  : 
In  front  a  portal  stands  displayed, 
On  adamantine  columns  stayed  : 
Nor  mortal  nor  immortal  foe 
Those  massy  gates  could  overthrow 

With  battle's  direst  shocks. 
An  iron  tower  of  equal  might 

In  air  uprises  steep  : 
Tisiphone,  in  red  robes  dight, 
Sits  on  the  threshold  day  and  night 

With  eyes  that  know  not  sleep. 
Hark  !  from  within  there  issue  groans, 

The  cracking  of  the  thong, 
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The  clank  of  iron  o'er  the  stones 

Dragged  heavily  along. 
.ZEneas  halted,  and  drank  in 
With  startled  ear  the  fiendish  din  : 
"  What  forms  of  crime  are  these  ?"  he  cries, 

"What  shapes  of  penal  woe  ? 
What  piteous  wails  assault  the  skies  1 

0  maid  !  I  would  fain  know." 
"  Brave  chief  of  Troy,"  returned  the  seer, 
"  No  soul  from  guilt's  pollution  clear 

May  yon  foul  threshold  tread  : 
But  me  when  royal  Hecat  made 
Controller  of  the  Avernian  shade, 
The  realms  of  torture  she  displayed, 

And  through  their  horrors  led. 
Stern  monarch  of  these  dark  domains, 
The  Gnosian  Rhadamanthus  reigns  : 
He  hears  and  judges  each  deceit, 

And  makes  the  soul  those  crimes  declare 
Which,  glorying  in  the  empty  cheat, 

It  veiled  from  sight  in  upper  air." 

The  next  is  the  famous  quasi-Platonic 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
the  human  soul. 

"  Know  first,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the 

main, 
The  moon's  pale  orh,  the  starry  train, 

Are  nourished  hy  a  soul, 
A  bright  intelligence,  which  darts 
Its  influence  through  the  several  parts 

And  animates  the  whole. 
Thence  souls  of  men  and  cattle  spring, 
And  the  gay  people  of  the  wing, 
And  those  strange  shapes  that  ocean  hides 
Beneath  the  smoothness  of  his  tides. 
A  fiery  strength  inspires  their  lives, 
An  essence  that  from  heaven  derives, 
Though  clogged  in  part  by  limbs  of  clay, 
And  the  dull '  vesture  of  decay.' 
Hence  wild  desires  and  grovelling  fears, 
And  human  laughter,  human  tears  : 
Immured  in  dungeon-seeming  night, 
They  look  abroad,  yet  see  no  light. 
Nay,  when  at  last  the  life  has  fled, 
And  left  the  body  cold  and  dead, 
.  E'en  then  there  passes  not  away 
The  painful  heritage  of  clay  ; 
Full  many  a  long-contracted  stain 
Perforce  must  linger  deep  in  grain. 
So  penal  sufferings  they  endure 
For  ancient  crime,  to  make  them  pure : 
Some  hang  aloft  in  open  view 
For  winds  to  pierce   them   through  and 

through, 

While  others  purge  their  guilt  deep-dyed 
In  burning  fire  or  whelming  tide. 
Each  for  himself,  we  all  sustain 
The  durance  of  our  ghostly  pain ; 
Then  to  Elysium  we  repair. 
The  few,  and  breathe  this  blissful  air  : 
Till,  many  a  length  of  ages  past, 
The  inherent  taint  is  cleansed  at  last, 
And  nought  remains  but  ether  bright, 
The  quintessence  of  heavenly  light. 


All  these,  when  centuries  ten  times  told 
The  wheel  of  destiny  have  rolled, 
The  voice  divine  from  far  and  wide 
Calls  up  to  Lethe's  river-side, 
That  earthward  they  may  pass  once  more 
Remembering  not  the  things  before, 
And  with  a  blind  propension  yearn 
To  fleshly  bodies  to  return." 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  in  general 
words  the  admirahle  features  of  this 
version.  I  think  it  will  strike  all  readers 
as  eminently  readable ;  it  will  equally 
strike  those  familiar  with  the  original 
as  eminently  faithful.  To  shorten  my 
task,  I  shall  not  quote  from  the  Latin 
here;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  so  much  on 
any  specimens  which  might  be  selected 
(a  mode  of  criticizing  translations  open 
to  much  rejoinder  and  verbal  question), 
as  on  the  impression  left  by  reading  a 
book  through  in  the  Latin  and  the 
English,  that  I  would  rely  for  the 
proof  of  my  assertion.  It  is  only  after 
studying  it  thus  that  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  singular  closeness  with 
which  the  original  has  been  rendered  ; 
one  constantly  asks  oneself,  "Is  it  all 
really  there1?"  to  find  that  it  is  so;  one 
discovers  how  much  more  minutely 
varied  and  modern  Yirgil  was  than 
those  who  trust  only  to  school  recol- 
lections or  to  Dryden  would  believe 
him.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  we 
trace  slight  lapses  into  modernism  ;  the 
fiendish  din  above  is  an  example  ;  whilst 
the  exigencies  of  rhyme,  although  met 
with  great  felicity,  have  occasionally- 
led  to  an  expletive  which  recalls  "  Mar- 
niion."  But  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
whilst  we  note  these  weaker  places,  that 
Virgil's  own  contemporaries  must  have 
been  conscious  of  words  which  were 
called  for  rather  by  the  metre  than 
the  meaning,  and  that,  amantissimus 
Deinstalls  as  he  was,  even  we  can  per- 
ceive certain  phrases  of  a  too  Augustan 
turn  for  the  general  cast  of  the  "^Eneid." 

These,  however,  are  general  remarks, 
which  might  apply  to  any  accurate 
translation.  Let  us  turn  rather  to  the 
special  qualities  required  for  rendering 
Virgil,  and  ask  how  far  Mr.  Conington 
has  succeeded.  Of  such  qualities  three 
or  four  may  be  selected,  not  because 
there  are  no  more,  but  because  these,  it 
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will  probably  be  conceded,  are  the  most 
important.  I  put  them  thus,  in  an  order 
coni  ormable  to  the  degree  in  which  Mr. 
Conington  appears  to  have  reproduced 
then  :  Felicity  in  expression  :  dignity 
of  s:yle ;  grace  ;  narrative  spirit. 

F'licity  in  expression,  common  to  all 
grea:  poets,  is  especially  marked  in 
thos3  who,  like  Virgil,  live  during  an 
age  of  conscious  cultivation,  when  the 
powor  of  words  has  been  studied  as  a 
distinct  art.  This  art  may,  of  course, 
fill  too  large  a  space  in  the  poet's  work, 
and  render  words  more  preponderant 
than  ideas, — as  the  poetry  which  has  too 
little-  of  it  (Hesiod  and  Scott,  at  two 
widely  different  stages  of  civilization, 
may  be  named  as  examples),  is  apt  to 
lapse  into  the  air  of  versified  prose. 
But,  when  the  balance  has  been  duly 
kept,  it  is  in  his  felicity  of  expression 
that  we  most  clearly  find  the  individu- 
ality of  any  great  poet.  The  Florentine 
mosaic  workers  have  an  excellent  word 
by  \;hich  they  express  the  quality  we 
are  3iere  speaking  of,  as  it  enters  into 
their  craft.  What  they  dwell  upon,  as 
the  technical  merit  of  a  mosaic,  is  the 
nice  fitting  of  the  stones,  the  commetti- 
tura,  as  they  call  it.  This  is  exactly 
analogous  to  what  we  find  in  the  poets. 
All  ( f  them  have  a  certain  happiness  of 
phrase,  &co7nmettiturao£  their  own,  which 
is  indescribable,  except  by  saying  that  we 
always  recognize  the  man  in  it : — 

The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet : 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields  : 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day : 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing  : 
God  leing  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not : 
0  De;tth  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Each  of  these  lines,  although  by 
taking  a  single  metre  I  have  much 
limit  id  the  range  of  poetical  expression, 
appears  to  me  to  be  coloured  by  the  poet's 
individuality  ;  one  should  be  able  (if  I 
do  not  press  the  idea  too  far)  to  assign 
ever}-  one  to  its  own  and  only  possible 
writer  without  the  help  of  memory. 
The  ancients,  whose  study  of  style  was 
more  systematic  and  finer  than  ours,  are 
similarly  or  even  more  distinctly  trace- 


able in  their  diction ;  the  commettitura 
of  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Virgil  differs 
not  less  than  their  gifts  of  imagination, 
and  choice  of  subject.  This  is,  how- 
ever, obviously  the  least  translateable 
element  in  a  poet :  it  is  so  nearly  bound 
up  in  his  individuality,  that  the  least 
change  effaces  it.  The  Shelleyism  of 
Shelley  would  evaporate  if  he  were 
transposed  into  the  language  of  Byron  ; 
it  would  vanish  if  he  were  rendered 
even  in  so  cognate  and  so  rich  a 
language  as  the  German.  Much  less 
can  we  expect  that  the  peculiar  aroma 
of  a  Sophocles  or  a  Virgil  should 
survive  transference  into  a  medium  so 
remote  from  ancient  feeling,  so  differ- 
ent and  so  inferior  in  structure  and 
expressional  power,  as  our  poorly-in- 
flected English.  Mr.  Conington  has 
hence  done  wisely  in  not  even  trying 
to  follow  his  original  here.  "  The 
"  characteristic  art  of  Virgil's  language, 
"  I  must  own,  is  a  thing  which  I  have 
"  made  no  attempt  to  represent."  He 
modestly  suggests  that  it  might  be 
effected  by  "  another  Virgil ; "  but,  if 
our  above  reasoning  be  correct,  this  ele- 
ment, in  any  great  original,  is  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  translator, 
however  gifted. 

Not  so,  perhaps,  with  the  next  quality 
on  the  list,  dignity  of  style.  Unless  the 
little  blank  verse  fragment  from  Homer 
by  Mr.  Tennyson  be  an  exception,  I  can 
indeed  recall  no  English  translation 
which  has  attained  it ;  not  Coleridge  in 
his  "  Wallenstein,"  not  even  Shelley  in 
his  Homeric  hymns,  or  his  otherwise 
splendid  version  of  the  opening  chorus 
in  Goethe's  "Faust."  "It  is  impos- 
sible," adds  Shelley,  in  a  note  to  the 
stanzas  in  question,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
"  represent  in  another  language  the 
"  melody  of  the  versification ;  even  the 
"  volatile  delicacy  and  strength  of  the 
"  ideas  escape  in  the  crucible  of  trans- 
"  lation,  and  the  reader  is  surprised  to 
"  find  a  caput  mortuum."  I  quote  these 
words  because,  whilst  fidly  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  place  which  he 
assigns  to  nobleness  of  style  as  a 
poetical  quality,  I  think  he  has  hardly 
measured  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
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task  which  he  lays  upon  the  translator, 
when  he  says,  "  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
noble,  and  so  must  you  be."  Undoubt- 
edly he  has  the  abstract  right  to  call 
for  it ;  undoubtedly  no  version  will  be 
what  it  should  be  that  fails  here ;  yet, 
if  we  are  to  look  at  translation  as  a 
practical  thing,  these  demands  must  be 
qualified  by  remembering  that  the 
failure  is  shared  by  more  distinguished 
poets,  working  under  more  healthy  con- 
ditions. Having,  however,  made  these 
concessions,  it  must  be  also  allowed  that 
Mr.  Conington's  management  of  his 
metre  (supposing  him  otherwise  capable 
of  rising  to  adequate  height  of  style), 
has  proved  a  grave  impediment  in  this 

1  The  poetical  worth  of  our  ballad  literature 
(as  the  style  which  has  the  most  obvious  spon- 
taneity and  artlessness  about  it),  has  been  over- 
rated within  this  century,  which  exhibits  a 
rapidly  increasing  tendency  to  those  modes  of 
thought  which  require  least  labour,  whether 
from  reader  or  writer,  or  lie  nearest  to  the 
domain  of  the  physical.  In  education,  this  ten- 
dency shows  itself  by  dem  anding  physical  studies 
in  place  of  those  which  bear  upon  the  mind 
and  its  products,  and,  through  the  mouth  of  a 
very  distinguished  statesman,  at  once  gives  to 
civil  engineering  the  palm  among  the  sciences, 
and  deprecates  a  grammar  which  substitutes 
the  rules  of  language  for  the  rule  of  thumb. 
In  religion,  it  has  generated  the  school  of  the 
"muscular"  and  the  school  of  the  "real  pre- 
sence": nor  can  a  clearer  or  neater  example  of 
this  lapse  from  the  spiritual  to  the  material  be 
found,  than  in  that  much-discussed  emenda- 
tion by  which  Mr.  Keble's  own  in  the  heart, 
'  not  in  the  hands  has  been  exchanged  for 
in  the  heart,  as  in  the  hands,  by  editors 
who  seem  to  profess  themselves  uncon- 
scious of  any  essential  difference  between 
yea  and  nay.  Even  in  physical  science  we 
may  venture,  with  Sir  J.  Herschel,  to  trace 
a  tinge  of  the  same  colour  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  correlation  of  forces,  (at  least  under 
one  aspect,)  or  in  the  phraseology  which 
substitutes  "nervous  currents"  for  the  will 
and  the  intellect ;  in  Comte's  abnegation  of 
inquiry  into  ultimate  causes,  not  less  than 
in  the  altar  which  Mr.  Mansel  has  lately  con- 
secrated again  at  Oxford,  as  in  another  Athens, 
'Ayvcaa-rcj}  0ec3.  Nor,  within  the  sphere  of 
politics,  is  it  any  mere  accidental  bond  of  cir- 
cumstance which  has  united  in  one  purpose 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  believers  in 
"Spiritualism,"  and  the  eulogists  of  the  late 
Governor  of  Jamaica. 

In  art,  to  return  to  our  subject,  this  ten- 
dency sacrifices  refinement  to  boisterousness, 
(which  is  popularly  and  not  uiiphilosophbally 
designated  as  "sensationalism,")  and  Mr. 
Arnold  has  hence  done  good  service  in  expos- 


respect.  Mr.  Arnold,  who  loves  a  good 
unbroken  level  of  generalization  upon 
which  to  build  his  argument,  and,  like 
the  Trench,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
argument  is  occasionally  disposed  to 
overlook  or  to  level  away  the  facts,  has 
perhaps  overstated  the  case  when  pro- 
nouncing, ex  cathedra,  that  Scott,  as  a 
poet,  was  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
"noble  style;"  that  he  has  overstated 
it  in  regard  to  his  metre,  I  hold  to 
be  proved  by  Shelley's  "Euganean 
Hills,"  and  Tennyson's  "  Wellington," 
both  poems  written,  or  mainly  written, 
in  short,  irregular  rhyme — Scott's  metre, 
only  treated  without  reference  to  the 
ballad,1  and  managed  with  higher  skill. 

ing  the  absurdity  of  those  who  treat  Homer  as 
essentially  a  ballad-writer.  Yet,  his  assertion 
that  the  ballad  style  has  an  "inherent  in- 
capacity of  rising  into  the  grand  style" 
appears  to  me  too  sweeping,  too  exclusively 
founded,  perhaps,  upon  a  certain  class  of 
ballads.  Even  in  the  simpler  form  of  these 
we  have  Burns  with  his — 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly, 
The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready ; 

The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar, 
The  battle  closes  thick  and  bloody  : 

A  stanza  surely  not  less  unmistakeably 
"  noble "  than  that  grand  passage  from  the 
"  Iliad  "  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  rendered  into 
excellent  prose  (p.  60) :  and  what  is  to  dis- 
tinguish Cowper's  "  Royal  George  "  from  the 
ballad,  or  to  exclude  it  from  nobility  of  the 
rarest  kind,  (that  in  which  simple  pathos  is 
united  with  simple  sublimity,)  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 
Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

— I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  the  reference  to 
larger  interests  than  poetry  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  note.  Poetry,  as  one  form 
in  wrhicli  the  human  mind  expresses  itself, 
moves  as  a  whole  with  the  national  impulses ; 
and  our  criticism  must  not  omit  to  take  these 
perturbations  into  account,  when  it  endea- 
vours to  measure  the  course  of  even  the 
smallest  among  the  "orbs  of  song."  Rien 
n'cst  petit  dans  l:s  arts. 
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Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  metre,  in 
any  case,  is  less  favourable  to  dignity 
than  the  ten-syllabled  verse,  and  that, 
when  dealt  with  after  Scott's  fashion, 
the  difficulty  of  conciliating  it  with  the 
"  noble  style "  becomes  greater.  Mr. 
Couington  has,  indeed,  as  the  preface 
tells  us,  shunned  the  vulgarisms  and 
carelessness  of  the  conventional  ballad 
stylo ;  he  has  avoided,  perhaps  too 
rigorously,  the  lighter  anapaestic  move- 
ment of  Scott,  endeavouring  "  to  give 
the  line  of  eight  syllables  something 
of  "lie  stateliness  of  the  heroic,"  yet 
it  is  in  this  province  that  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  met  with  least  success. 

P  iss  on,  proud  boast  of  Ilium's  line, 
And  find  a  happier  fate  than  mine. 

We  may  accept  this  :  but  take  a  few 
moi6 : — 

So  vast  the  labour  to  create 
The  fabric  of  the  Roman  state  ! 

0  worse-scarred  hearts !    these  wounds  at 

length 
The  Gods  will  heal,  like  those. 

And  vie  with  me  in  zeal  to  crown 
Rome's  sons,  the  nation  of  the  gown. 

If  any  reader  of  the  book  should 
think  that  these  specimens  do  not  give 
a  fair  estimate  of  Mr.  Conington's  suc- 
cess in  rendering  those  eminently  Eoman 
lints  which  are  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  ^Eneid, — as  I  would  hope  against 
hope  that  the  reader  of  it  may  think, — 
they  have,  at  least,  been  selected  with 
an  mxious  desire  to  do  no  injustice  to 
a  work  which  seems  to  me,  on  the 
wh)le,  the  best  English  translation  of 
an}  among  the  great  ancient  poets. 
No.'  is  it  intended  to  deny  that  in  these 
and  a  hundred  similar  renderings,  Mr. 
Conington  has  shown  his  usual  accuracy 
and  neatness  of  phrase.  Nor  again, 
am  I  insensible  that  where  the  state- 
lini'SS  of  Yirgil  is  not  so  much  con- 
centrated in  one  magnificent  line,  as 
disused,  and,  as  it  were,  held  in  solution 
throughout  a  paragraph,  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's manner  is  often  a  true  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original.  The  longer  passages" 
aLxady  quoted  are  here  in  proof.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any 
on<  can  compare  the  lines  above  cited 


with  the  original,  and  not  feel  that 
they  miss  the  peculiar  quality,  the 
dignity,  the  Eoman  grandeur,  the  noble 
style  of  Virgil.  Great  as  he  is,  that 
poet  has  certain  points  of  weakness, 
upon  which  modern  critics,  from  the 
time  of  Mebuhr's  petulant  dogmatism, 
have  dwelt  too  exclusively :  Virgil  in- 
harmoniously  blends  Homeric  and  Au- 
gustan ideas;  he  hampers  himself  by 
conventional  epic  rules  ;  his  "  Impe- 
rialism" destroys  our  sympathy  with  his 
hero ;  even  his  sense  of  the  graceful 
occasionally  forsakes  him ;  but,  when  the 
theme  demands  it,  Virgil's  command  of 
a  certain  stately  nobleness  never  fails. 

In  every  Roman,  through  all  turns  of  fate, 
Is  Roman  dignity  inviolate. 

Or  better,  in  his  own  inimitable 
words  : 

Dixit,  et  avertens  rosea  cervice  refulsit, 
ambrosiaeque  comae  divinum  yertice  odorem 
spiravere  :  pedes  vestis  defluxit  ad  imos, 
et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  essay  I 
remarked  that  Mr.  Conington's  choice 
of  metre  had  carried  with  it  one  very 
serious,  although,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
partially  avoidable,  sacrifice.  Having 
now,  as  I  hope,  given  a  fair  estimate 
of  that  sacrifice,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
point  out  where  the  remedy  might  lie  ? 
One  owes  an  apology  to  the  scholar 
who  has  produced  so  considerable  a 
work  of  art  as  this  translation  for 
suggesting  a  change  in  method;  yet 
Mr.  Conington's  metre  appears  to  me 
to  offer  so  distinctly  the  best  vehicle 
for  this  and  similar  versions,  (until  we 
have  the  only  genuine  quantitative 
hexameter),  that  it  is  fair  to  my  own 
argument  to  mark  where  the  metre  has 
not  been  used  to  its  fullest  advantage. 
On  this  point  I  refer  the  reader  to 
what  has  been  already  said  of  Shelley's 
"Euganean  Hills,"  and  Tennyson's 
"Wellington."  Even  the  structure  of 
the  "In  Memoriani"  appears  to  me 
legitimately  admissible  in  the  metre, 
when  passages  of  pathetic  dignity  are 
concerned ;  at  any  rate,  the  ode  proves 
the  possibility  of  strengthening  the 
somewhat  too  easy  march  of  the  octo- 
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syllabic  line  with  lines  of  nobler 
cadence.  Space  does  not  allow  me  here 
to  illustrate  my  criticism  at  length; 
I  will  quote  but  one  passage,  which, 
to  enforce  the  argument  by  exhibiting 
the  "  noble  style "  expressed  in  the 
metrical  form  of  Scott,  I  select  from 
Shelley's  vision  of  Venice  in  decay. 

Sun-girt  City  !  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day, 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey, 
If  the  power  that  raised  thee  here 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 
A  less  drear  ruin  then  than  now, 
With  thy  conquest-branded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
From  thy  throne  among  the  waves, 
Wilt  thou  be,— when  the  sea-mew 
Flies,  as  once  before  it  flew, 
O'er  thine  isles  depopulate, 
And  all  is  in  its  ancient  state, 
Save  where  many  a  palace-gate 
With  green  sea-flowers  overgrown, 
Like  a  rock  of  ocean's  own, 
Topples  o'er  the  abandoned  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 
The  fisher  on  his  watery  way, 
Wandering  at  the  close  of  day, 
^Vill  spread  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 
Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore, 
Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  then*  sleep 
Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep, 
Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

If  it  be  urged  that  I  am  here  trying 
Mr.  Conington  by  too  severe  a  standard, 
and  that  only  a  poet,  and  one  of  a  rare 
order  too,  can  put  such  style  into  his 
lines,  the  conclusion  will  simply  be 
that  excellence  in  translation  requires 
the  same  gifts  as  excellence  in  original 
poetry  :  that,  in  a  word,  the  higher  the 
poet,  the  better  the  version.  Were  this 
strictly  so,  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of 
the  best  possible  ^neid  or  Odyssey;  ex- 
perience showing  that  when  poetry  is 
in  its  most  flourishing  t  periods,  the 
writers  are  inspired  by  too  creative  an 
impulse,  stirred  by  too  powerful  a  life, 
to  be  capable  of  the  self-surrender  re- 
quired of  a  translator.  This  curious 
point,  translation  by  a  poet  of  first-rate 
original  power,  deserves  a  few  words  of 
comment.  It  is  the  age  of  an  Ennius 
or  of  a  Dryden  when  the  leading  poets 
undertake  these  tasks;  not  that  of  a 
Virgil,  a  Milton,  or  a  Wordsworth, 


Perhaps,  for  the  world's  greatest  gaii>, 
we  should  not  wish  it  otherwise ;  but  it 
may,  I  think,  be  doubted  whether  tho 
same  vivid  force  of  nature  without 
which  we  cannot  have  a  new  master- 
work  would  really,  whatever  efforts  it 
might  use,  be  capable  of  translation. 
Painting  here  affords  an  illustration 
which  seems  to  me  really  analogous  : 
it  being  a  rule  almost  without  exception 
that,  although  every  great  master  has 
made  studies  from  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  we  shall  find  no  literal 
copies  by  his  hand ;  whilst,  conversely, 
the  skilful  copyist  never  displays  power 
in  original  art.  The  force  of  indi- 
viduality, we  must  presume,  is  so  great 
that  it  cannot  transfer  and  limit  itself 
within  the  precincts  of  an  alien  mind. 
Hence  also  we  have  no  really  adequate 
copies  of  the  greatest  pictures.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  with  poetry,  so  far 
as  the  act  of  transfusion  between  ono 
poet  and  another  is  concerned  ;  but  the 
wide  differences  of  the  two  arts  justify 
us  in  not  carrying  the  parallel  to  all  its 
conclusions.  At  least  without  going  so 
far  as  to  suppose  an  absolutely  and 
literally  perfect  translation  possible  (an 
ideal  which  is  in  fact  abandoned  when 
we  recognize  that  the  poet's  own  diction 
can  never  be  reproduced),  I  see  no  rea- 
son why — returning  to  the  translation 
before  us — a  greater  variety  and  force 
might  not  have  been  given  by  the 
author  to  the  metre  which  he  has  em- 
ployed, and  with  this  (the  other  high 
qualities  of  the  work  remaining  as  they 
are)  enough  of  the  "  noble  style  "  to 
enable  the  reader  to  feel  that  the  air 
he  is  breathing  is  the  largior  aether  of 
Virgil 

Grace  was  the  third  leading  feature 
which  we  demanded  from  a  version  of 
the  "  JSneid."  So  far  as  that  grace  is 
intimately  blended  with  the  poet's  own 
diction,  Mr.  Conington,  as  we  have 
seen,  voluntarily  and  justly  has  not 
attempted  its  reproduction.  There  is 
a  foolish  phrase  which  speaks  of  the 
languages  of  Sophocles  and  Virgil  as 
the  dead  languages.  The  truth  is,  that 
they  are  languages  alive  with  a  more 
spiritual  vitality  than  any  others.  The- 
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strange  vicissitudes  of  European  history 
have  left  us  little  in  them  not  of  their 
best ;    they  live   and  speak  in  master- 
ivorks.     But  whatever  beauty  has  been 
essentially  bound  up  with  the  words  is 
hence  peculiarly  untransferable;   it  is 
the   privilege   and   the  reward,  not  of 
scholars   only,   but    of    all   who    have 
shared  in  our  higher  public  education ; 
it  is  no  small  part  of  the  results  which 
justify  our  adherence  to  that  education 
a^  incomparably  the  most  powerful  sys- 
tem in  existence  for  enlarging,  strength- 
ening, and  refining  the   niind.     Here, 
however,  a  translation,  except  as  a  piece 
of  "  embodied  criticism,"  has  no  scope ; 
ard  it  also  would  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible  to    decide    how    far    Virgil's 
gracefulness   is    a    portion   of    Virgil's 
Latin.     This   analysis   defies    us,    nor, 
indeed,  can  anything  be  well  put  into 
words    upon    the   subject    of    poetical 
grace.     Thus,   I  may  be  content  with 
observing    that    Mr.    Conington's   ver- 
sion appears  to  me,  within  the  possible 
limits,  to  attain  throughout  very  high 
success.     And,   if  the  passages  quoted 
seem  to  the  reader  so  far  to  confirm  this 
estimate,  I  am  not  afraid  that  he  will 
judge    it    mistaken,    on    reference    to 
the    volume    itself.     It   is   a    peculiar 
merit  of  the  book  that  an  evenness  of 
general  quality  is  constantly  maintained; 
the  writer  has  preserved  that  aequalitas 
which  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  critics 
claims  for  Virgil ;  he  has  loved  his  task 
too  well  to  weary  of  it ;  and  the  skill 
with   which   he   reproduces   the  poet's 
singular  grace  in  his  minor  or  connect- 
ing  passages   would   alone   entitle  the 
translation  to  the  first  place  among  its 
predecessors.     But  this  leads  us  to  the 
last  point  in  our  survey. 

]  f  we  cannot  concede  narrative  spirit 
to  the  ".ZEneid"  in  so  high  a  degree  as 
to  the  hitherto  unequalled  vigour  and  vi- 
vacity of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "Odyssey,"  it 
is  undeniable  that  Virgil  possessed  this 
essential  quality  of  the  epic  in  a  very 
unusual  measure.  "The  rules  of  elo- 
quence," says  Quintilian  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  memorable  chapter,  where- 
in he  sums  up  the  whole  circle  of 
the  world's  literature  known  to  him, 


"  though  needful   as  matter   of  know- 
"  ledge,    are   not   enough    to   make   a 
"  powerful  speaker,  unless  accompanied 
"  by  a  certain   steady   fluency ; "   nisi 
illis  firma  quaedam  facilitas,  quae  apud 
Graecos  e£is  nominatur,  accesserit.     The 
scheme  of  Virgil's   poem,  involving   a 
somewhat  unfortunate  and  perplexing 
compromise  between  the  spirit  of  the 
Homeric  and  the  Augustan  ages,  abso- 
lutely  required    from    him    (as,    from 
analogous  reasons,  it  was  required  from 
Dante),  an  immense  exhibition  of  this 
fir  ma  facilitas,  this  narrative  energy,  if  he 
was  to  make  his  poem  readable :  and  the 
popularity  of  almost  two  thousand  years 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  singular  suc- 
cess.   Compare  him  in  this  respect  with 
other  highly  gifted  men;  with  Ovid,  with 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Scott  and  Byron,  who 
have  the  fluency,  but  not  so  much  of 
the  firmness;  with  Milton  or  Words- 
worth, who  are  more  or  less  defective 
in  facilitas ;   and  we  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  difficulty  and  the  im- 
portance of  succeeding  here.     Indeed, 
when   we   think   of  the   final  aim   of 
poetry — pure  and  lasting  pleasure, — is 
not  this,  in  one  sense,  the  first  quality 
that  the   writer  should  aim  at,   to  be 
readable?  Milton's  "fit  audience,  though 
few,"   it   has   been  lately  remarked,  is 
but  a  misguiding  device  for  the  poet, — 
at  least  if  we  take  it  to  mean  "  fit,  and 
therefore  few."   In  this  sense  we  can  only 
accept  it  as  the  motto  of  a  man  who 
finds  himself  unappreciated ;  it  is  not  to 
such  hearers  that  a  Homer  or  a  Virgil, 
a   Dante    or    a    Shakespeare,    address 
themselves;     nor,    indeed,    have     the 
masterpieces   of  human   wit    (Milton's 
included),   failed   to   command   an  au- 
dience, wide  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
cellence.    That    famous   phrase   which 
has  been  the  apple  of  so  much  discord 
in  ethics,  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,"  might  be  taken  with- 
out reserve  as  the  true  definition  of  the 
Fine  Arts  ; 1  and  it  requires  no  argu- 

1  The  essay  on  criticism  to  which  Mr. 
Dallas  has  given  { the  name  of  "The  Gay 
Science,"  takes  this  doctrine  as  its  basis,  and 
in  the  volumes  at  present  published,  the 
reader  will  find  the  question  what  is  the 
proper  pleasure  of  art  set  forth  with  much 
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ment  to  show  that  every  work  will 
fulfil  the  definition  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  number,  not  less  than  to  the  sym- 
pathetic attitude  of  the  readers  whom 
it  can  attract.  How  far  Mr.  Conington's 
book  is  destined  to  satisfy  this  condition, 
it  would  be  rash  to  predict ;  we  can 
here  say  solvitur  ambulando  with  goed 
reason  ;  but  I  shall  venture  to  add,  that 
his  "  ./Eneid  "  does  appear  to  me  read- 
able in  a  degree  very  rarely  accom- 
plished by  any  English  translation, — 
readable  in  a  degree  which  no  English 
translation  of  equal  fidelity  and  fine 
scholarship  has  hitherto  reached.  Al- 
though this  point  could  hardly  be 
tested  to  the  reader's  satisfaction  with- 
out much  longer  quotations  than  the 
space  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
permits  of,  yet  I  can  appeal  to  the 
passages  already  given,  submitting  them 
especially  to  the  judgment  of  women, 
if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  find  "fit 
audience  "  among  them.  They  are  the 
tribunal  before  whom  I  should  wish  to 
lay  a  translation,  with  not  less  submis- 
sion than  before  the  high  court  of 
judgment  named  by  Mr.  Arnold.  Those 
passages  were,  however,  selected  from 
the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  poem, 
and  poets  may  succeed  in  such,  whether 
original  writers  or  translators,  who  have 
not  enough  "steady  fluency"  for  the 
task,  hardly  less  arduous,  of  giving  life 
and  interest  to  the  longer  intervening 
passages.  But  Virgil  is  not  such  a 
poet ;  his  aequalitas,  as  Quintilian  said, 
never  forsakes  him ;  lie  always  writes  at 
his  best;  unfinished  as  the  "^Eneid"  is, 
he  would  be  a  rash  critic  who  should 
try  to  show  where  the  writer  might 
have  put  in  finer  touches.  I  now, 
therefore,  take  a  specimen  from  the 
plain  course  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
where  one  of  the  shipwrecked  Trojans 
explains  to  Dido  the  reason  of  their 
appearance  at  Carthage. 

Then,  audience  granted  by  the  Queen, 
Ilioneus  spoke  with  placid  mien  : 

illustrative  detail.  How  direct  criticism  is  to 
be  founded  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
degree  of  pleasure  given  by  any  work  of  art 
will  form  the  second,  and  perhaps  the  most 
curious  portion  of  Mr.  Dallas'  essay. 


"Lady,  whom  gracious  Jove  has  willed 
A  city  in  the  waste  to  build, 
And  minds  of  savage  temper  school 
By  justice'  humanizing  rule, 
We,  tempest-tost  on  every  wave, 
Poor  Trojans,  your  compassion  crave 
From  hideous  flame  our  barks  to  save  : 
Commiserate  our  wretched  case, 
And  war  not  on  a  pious  race. 
We  come  not,  we,  to  spoil  and  slay 
Your  Lybian  households,  sweep  the  prey 
Off  to  the  shore,  then  haste  away  : 
Meek  grows  the  heart  by  misery  cowed 
And  vanquished  souls  are  not  so  proud. 
A  land  there  is,  by  Greece  of  old 
Known  as  Hesperia,  rich  its  mould, 

Its  children  brave  and  free  : 
(Enotrians  were  its  planters  :  Fame 
Now  gives  the  race  their  leader's  name, 

And  calls  it  Italy. 

There  lay  our  course,  when,  grief  to  tell, 
Orion  rising  with  a  swell, 
Hurled  us  on  shoals,  and  scattered  wide 
O'er  pathless  rocks  along  the  tide 
'Mid  swirling  billows  :  thence  our  crew 
Drifts  to  your  coast,  a  rescued  few. 
What  tribe  of  human  kind  is  here  1 
What  barbarous  region  yields  such  cheer  ? 
E'en  the  cold  welcome  of  the  sand 
To  travellers  is  barred  and  banned : 
Ere  earth  we  touch,  they  draw  the  sword 
And  drive  us  from  the  bare  sea- board. 
If  men  and  mortal  arms  ye  slight, 
Know  there  are  Gods  who  watch  o'er  right. 
jEneas  was  our  king,  than  who 
The  breath  of  being  none  e'er  drew, 
More  brave,  more  pious,  or  more  true  : 
If  he  still  looks  upon  the  sun, 
No  spectre  yet,  our  fears  are  done, 
Nor  need  you  doubt  to  assume  the  lead 
In  rivalry  of  generous  deed. 
Sicilia  too,  no  niggard  field, 
Has  towns  to  hold  us,  arms  to  shield, 
And  king  Acestes,  brave  and  good, 
In  heart  a  Trojan,  as  in  blood. 
Give  leave  to  draw  our  ships  ashore, 
There  smooth  the  plank  and  shape  the  oar 
So  should  our  friends,  our  king  survive, 
For  Italy  we  yet  may  strive  : 
But,  if  our'hopes  are  quenched,  and  thee, 

Best  father  of  the  sons  of  Troy, 
Death  hides  beneath  the  Libyan  sea, 

Nor  spares  to  us  thy  princely  boy, 
Yet  may  we  seek  Sicania's  land, 
Her  mansions  ready  to  our  hand, 
And  dwell  where  we  were  guests  so  late, 
The  subjects  of  Acestes'  state." 

Let  us  now  add  Dryden's  translation 
of  the  first  paragraph  : — 

Entering,  with  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy  fane  ; 
Then  thus,  with  lowly  voice,  Ilioneus  began  : 
' '  0  Queen,  indulged  by  favour  of  the  gods, 
To  found  an  empire  in  these  new  abodes ; 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  thy  reign : 
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We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  on  every  shore, 
From  sea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  implore  : 
Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  deface, 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace, 
And  spare  the  remnant  of  a  pious  race." 

Leaving  readers  of  Latin  to  test  the 
verbal  fidelity  of  the  two  versions,  we 
nay  give  a  few  words  to  their  relative 
Idelity  in  spirit.  Remembering  what 
1  as  been  said  of  the  weak  feature  in  the 
liter  translation,  its  want  of  Yirgilian 
cignity,  and  our  ears  filled  with  the 
sonorous  march  of  Dryden's  verse,  we 
riay  be  at  first  inclined  to  find  in  Dry  den's 
that  high  quality  which  I  cannot  please 
riyself  by  discovering  in  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's.  Nor  (though  this  is  not  the 
place  for  discussing  Dryden's  power  as 
a  poet,  or  the  erroneous  judgment,  as  it 
s  jems  to  me,  which  places  him  now  above 
Alexander  Pope)  would  I  deny  that 
Dryden,  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his 
original  work,  has  reached  a  real,  if 
a  rare,  nobleness  in  style.  Yet  what  I 
find  in  his  u^Eneid"  seems  to  me  dis- 
tinctly not  Virgil's  nobleness ;  no,  nor 
anything  like  it,  anything  which  can 
take  its  place.  Where  Virgil  is  stately, 
Dryden  is  pompous ;  for  the  magnifi- 
cently varied  march  of  his  original  he 
substitutes  the  fettered  tramping  of  rno- 
n  itonous  rhyme ;  we  are  in  the  court  at 
Versailles, not  that  of  Augustus;  he  gives 
u-j  heaviness  rather  than  weight.  Dry- 
d  m.  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;  there  is  no 
t(uch  of  the  divine  or  the  ethereal 
about  him.  The  external  "pomp  and 
circumstance"  of  his  tone  is  perhaps 
oJ'  all  styles  the  most  repugnant  to 
those  who  feel  the  intrinsic  grandeur 
ol  the  Roman  epic.  Dryden,  when 
trying  to  be  "noble,"  reminds  me 
always  of  the  monumental  sculpture 
oi  his  time,  where  the  head  of  Marl- 
borough  or  James  II.  is  joined  to  the 
body  and  legs  of  Caesar,  and  we  see 
a  Sne  flowing  Ramilies  wig  surmount- 
in  y  breastplate,  greaves,  caligae,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  a  Roman  general. 
Placed  beside  Virgil's,  his  dignity  is  like 
ths  architecture  of  the  Blenheim  or 
B<  iw  Church  compared  to  the  Pantheon 
and  Coliseum;  to  take  another  simile,  it 
is  like  the  pseudo-antique  gems  that  were 


engraved  for  Prince  Poniatowski,  against 
such  originals  as  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's "Muse,"  the  Maryborough  "  Her- 
mes," or  the  Hellenic  treasures  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  King.  Indeed,  the 
translator's  own  preface,  clever  and  bril- 
liant as  it  is,  affords  proof  sufficient  how 
imperfectly  he  was  able  to  appreciate 
the  Greek  or  Roman  poetry;  it  has  a 
certain  coarse  good  sense,  but  refine- 
ment, but  imaginative  power,  or  capacity 
to  regard  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  must  not  be  looked  for.  This  is 
only  saying,  as  he  might  have  himself 
allowed,  that  Dryden  was  upon  the 
average  level  of  English  taste  and 
scholarship  at  a  time  when  both  were  at 
a  low  ebb  ;  "  our  nadir,"  says  the  judi- 
cious Hallam,  "in  works  of  imagina- 
tion : "  but  we  may  find  in  this  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  newer  and  a  truer  English 
"  JEneid,"  and  for  rejoicing  that  it  has 
been  dealt  with  by  a  man  so  much  more 
capable  of  compreheriding  the  spirit  and 
of  doing  justice  to  some  at  least  of 
Virgil's  essential  qualities ;  his  language, 
his  religion,  his  sentiment,  his  prevail- 
ing grace,  his  sustained  finish,  his  narra- 
tive brilliancy. 

After  our  free  discussion  of  what 
Mr.  Conington  has  done,  and  what  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing,  I  hope 
that  I  shall  not  be  thought  guilty  of 
fancifulness  or  partiality  if  the  summing 
up  be  thus  decidedly  in  his  favour.  This 
English  "  JEneid,"  as  his  own  modest  and 
graceful  preface  confesses,  does  not  re- 
produce all  Virgil's  "^Eneidj"  but  it 
gives  more,  much  more  of  that  greatest 
monument  of  the  Roman  genius  than 
any  which  has  preceded  it;  above  all, 
it  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  read- 
able and  attractive  of  our  modern  ver- 
sions from  the  antique.  Where  any 
taste  for  poetry  exists,  this  is  the 
translation  which  will  charm  the  boy 
who  ''groans  and  sweats"  under  the 
burden  of  learning  Latin,  and  the 
man  who  has  half  forgotten  it;  whilst 
to  the  other  half  of  cultivated  human 
beings,  cut  off  by  our  illiberal  system 
of  training  from  the  pleasures  which 
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they  are  better  fitted  than  men  to 
enjoy,  it  offers  an  image,  such  as  was 
never  within  their  reach  before,  of  that 
ethereal  grace,  that  mysterious  Raphael- 
esque  beauty,  that  strange  imaginative 
charm,  which  during  the  middle  ages 
gave  a  place  to  Virgil  among  the  chief 
magicians  of  the  world. — And  after  so 
many  centuries,  and  looking  at  him  now 
with  vision  strengthened  and  purified 
by  the  great  poets  who  have  since  writ- 
ten for  us,  Virgil  is  a  magician  still !  it 
is  impossible  to  take  up  his  poetry,  and 
not  feel  how  much  more  we  gain,  in 
clearness  and  elasticity  of  mind,  in  the 
invigorating  sensation  of  pure  and  lofty 
pleasure,  from  such  reading,  than  from 
the  ephemeral  writings  which  must  com- 
pose the  majority  not  only  in  our  own 
literature,  but  in  the  literature  of  all 
ages.  Great  men,  and  the  master  works 
which  they  leave  us,  have  this  peculiar 
privilege,  that  they  not  only  resume  in 
themselves  the  best  thoughts  and  im- 
pulses of  their  time,  but  receive  them  in 


the  most  vivid  manner,  and  express 
them  in  the  most  penetrating  and  de- 
lightful form.  An  hour  with  genius  is 
hence  better  for  us  than  a  year  with 
common-place  and  mediocrity.  We  may 
be  reluctant  to  accept  this  doctrine,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  it :  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  very  simple  natural 
law.  Power  to  penetrate  and  to  vivify 
is  in  absolute  proportion  to  original  force 
and  vitality.  The  harvest  which  ordi- 
nary minds  bring  is  of  leaves  and  stub- 
ble, whilst  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  are 
offered  us  only  by  the  hand  of  genius. 
Thus  we  can  afford  to  read  far  less,  when 
our  reading  has  so  infinitely  more  in  it. 
There  is  much  that  might  be  said  upon 
this  :  much  also,  as  I  had  planned  at 
starting,  upon  the  u^Eneid"  itself  and 
its  relations  to  kindred  poems.  I  might 
contradict  the  tenour  of  my  own  argu- 
ment, and  run-on  upon  such  topics  for 
ever.  But  I  hope  the  reader  will  now 
close  these  pages,  and  have  the  courage 
to  turn  again  to  Virgil. 


DANGERS  IN  INDIA, 


A  VAGUE  sense  of  coming  evil  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
very  many  of  our  countrymen  in  India. 
It  resembles  the  presentiment  which  was 
common  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  before 
the  great  Mutiny.  The  feeling  is  ridi- 
culed by  many ;  but  surely  it  is  wise  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  its  origin,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  out  whether  there  is 
anything  in  our  policy  that  would  seem 
to  make  it  justifiable. 

Everybody  knows  that,  in  1858,  in 
consequence  of  the  Mutiny,  and  the 
supposed  mismanagement  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  Home  Government 
assumed  the  sole  government  of  British 
India.  This  was  announced  by  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  Queen  in  Council  to 
the  people  of  India  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1858.  The  following  sentence 
occurs  in  that  proclamation  : — "  We 
u  desire  no  extension  of  our  present 


"  territorial  possessions  ;  and,  while  we 
"  will  permit  no  aggression  upon  our 
"  dominions  or  our  rights  to  be  attempted 
"  with  impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no 
"  encroachment  on  those  of  others.  We 
"  shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity,  and 
"  honour  of  the  native  princes  as  our 
"  own."  This  declaration  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  all  the  princes  and  to  the 
natives  generally ;  and  fidelity  to  it  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Company  to  the  Queen. 

Well,  after  such  a  guarantee,  it  must 
surely  seem  unreasonable  that  any  native 
prince  should  have  doubts  as  to  the 
treatment  that  he  and  his  successors 
might  look  for  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  Government.  Yet  about  fifteen 
months  after  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion had  been  published  we  find  that 
Lord  Canning  was  constrained  to  write  : 
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— "  There  appears  to  "be  a  haze  of 
"  doubt  and  mistrust  in  the  mind  of 
"  each  chief  as  to  the  policy  which 
"  the  Government  will  apply  to  his 
"  state  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  no 
"  natural  heir  to  his  throne,  and  each 
"  seems  to  feel,  not  without  reason,  that 
"  in  such  a  case  the  ultimate  fate  of  his 
"  country  is  uncertain."  Lord  Canning 
then  goes  on  to  express  his  great  aston- 
ishment at  the  "  extraordinary  satisfac- 
tion" with  which  Scindia  received  an 
assurance  that  the  Government  would 
recognise  his  adopted  heir  if  he  should 
not  leave  a  son  when  he  died.  The 
Maharajah  of  Eewah,  on  receiving  a 
similar  assurance,  said,  "That  his  family 
"  had  been  in  Eewah  for  1,100  years, 
"  and  that  my  words  had  dispelled  an 
"  ill  wind  which  had  long  been  blowing 
"  upon  him."  When  this  news  became 
known,  the  rejoicings  in  the  various 
capitals  were  great,  and  corresponded  in 
their  nature  to  the  celebrations  that 
actually  take  place  on  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  throne.  Several  other  chiefs 
replied  in  equally  joyous  terms  when 
they  heard  of  the  assurance  given  ;  but 
they  were  all  "  eager  to  have  it  solemnly 
recorded" 

These  words  form  a  striking  com- 
mentary upon  our  Indian  policy.  The 
Queen  had  proclaimed  that  she  would 
respect  the  rights  of  the  native  princes 
as  jealously  as  her  own ;  the  Viceroy  by 
word  of  mouth  confirmed  this  gracious 
declaration ;  but,  judging  from  what 
had  taken  place  in  times  past,  and 
knowing  that  the  policy  of  one  Go- 
vernor-General had  often  been  reversed 
by  his  successor,  they  wished  to  have 
tho  assurance  "  solemnly  recorded." 

No  Hindoo  would  consider  that  his 
rights  were  guaranteed  to  him  "  if  the 
right  of  adoption  were  not  included  in 
the  guarantee."  Nor  would  any  Ma- 
homedan  think  that  his  rights  were 
guaranteed  to  him  if  we  withheld  his 
right  to  adopt  "  a  collateral  as  his  heir 
in  preference  to  another  of  closer  affi- 
nity." The  latter  practice  is  common 
amongst  Mahomedans ;  and  the  right 
of  adoption  is  a  sacred  necessity  with 
the  Hindoos.  Mr.  Maine,  who  is  now 


the  legal  member  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Council  in  India,  has  laid 
down  the  law  on  the  subject.  In  his 
"  Ancient  Law,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  Hindoos,  "The  right  to  inherit  a 
"  dead  man's  property  is  exactly  co-ex- 
'  tensive  with  the  duty  of  performing 
4  his  obsequies.  .  .  .  Every  great  event 
*  in  the  life  of  a  Hindoo  seems  to  be 
'  regarded  as  leading  up  to  and  bearing 
'  upon  these  solemnities.  If  he  mar- 
1  ries,  it  is  to  have  children  who  may 
'  celebrate  them  after  his  death ;  if  he 
"  has  no  children,  he  is  under  the 
"  strongest  obligation  to  adopt  one  from 
"  another  family  '  with  a  view,'  says  the 
"  Hindoo  doctor,  *  to  the  funeral  cake, 
"  the  water,  and  the  solemn  sacrifice.' " 
"With  these  words  in  our  minds,  let  us 
see  whether  that  strange  present  pre- 
sentiment of  dangers,  which  we  hava 
good  authority  for  believing  to  be  now 
prevalent  among  our  countrymen  in 
India,  may  not  in  part  at  least  be  traced 
to  a  definite  origin.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
cases  of  the  Eajah  of  Mysore,  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  Nizam  of  the 
Deccan.1 

THE   EAJAH   OF   MYSORE. 

In  1799,  by  the  fall  of  Seringapatam 
and  the  death  of  the  usurper  Tippoo 
Saib,  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  came  into 
the  joint  possession  of  the  British  and 
the  Nizam.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up  by 
the  allies,  and  by  right  of  that  treaty 
the  infant  Bajah,  who  was  the  rightful 
heir,  ascended  the  throne.  He  has 
been  Eajah  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent. By  an  article  of  the  Treaty  pcT.yer 
was  given  to  the  Governor-General  to 
assume  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Mysore,  if  the  mismanagement  was 
so  manifest  as  to  make  such  a  trans- 
fer expedient.  This  transfer,  was  made 
in  1831.  Since  that  time  the  Eajah 
has  been  assisted  in  the  government  of 
his  people  by  a  British  Commission. 
The  debts  of  the  country  have  been 

1  If  anybody  wishes  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation upon  these  subjects,  we  recommend 
him  to  read  "Our  Empire  in  India,"  and 
"The  Mysore  Question,"  by  Major  Evans 
Bell.  From  these  books  much  of  the  matter 
of  this  paper  has  been  gathered. 
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paid ;  justice  is  well  administered ;  tn0 
police  and  postal  arrangements  are  good ; 
education  is  cared  for  ;  and  the  revenue 
amounts  to  about  1,000,000£.  a  year. 
The  Kajah  is  seventy-three  years  old. 
He  has  no  son.  He  has  given  many 
proofs  of  being  well  affected  towards  the 
British  rule  :  pre-eminently  he  gave 
such  proofs  during  the  Mutiny.  The 
mutineers,  knowing  how  valuable  to 
their  cause  would  have  been  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  monarchy,  left  no  means 
untried  to  obtain  its  support ;  but  in 
vain.  During  the  crisis  the  Eajah  lent 
his  personal  establishment  of  elephants 
to  an  English  regiment  that  was  making 
a  forced  march,  and  sent  a  body  of  ca- 
valry to  assist  in  suppressing  the  Mutiny. 
The  Chief  Commissioner — the  late  Sir 
Mark  Cubbon — reported  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General that  the  "moral  effect" 
of  these  acts  was  very  important.  The 
Eajah  was  thanked  in  an  autograph 
letter  by  the  Governor-General.  But 
this  letter  of  thanks  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  another  letter  informing  him 
that  the  administration  of  his  affairs 
was  about  to  be  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Governor-General  himself 
to  the  subordinate  Governor  of  Madras. 
The  Rajah  at  once  wrote  that  the  in- 
tended transfer  filled  him  with  "  appre- 
hension and  alarm."  And  then,  in 
strange  language  for  a  king  writing  to 
one  the  representative  of  a  queen,  he 
says  : — "  Consider,  my  Lord;  I  beseech 
"  you,  the  degradation  fo  which  I  should 
"  be  subjected  oy  such  a  measure  in  the 
"  eyes.  of  all  nations,  and  especially  of 
."-  my  own  subjects.  Pardon  the  bold- 
"  ness  of  my  language,  but  my  conscience 
"  tells  me  that  I  am  entitled  to  protec- 
"  tion  from  your  Lordship,  in  consider- 
"  ation  of  loyalty  exhibited  by  myself 
"  and  my  subjects  during  the  recent  sad 
"  disturbances,  which,  permitted  2,000 
"  of  my  Silladar  horse  to  be  sent  to  aid 
"  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion ; 
"  I  claim  it,  moreover,  my  Lord,  in 
"  virtue  of  her  Majesty's  proclamation. 
"...  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  suf- 
"  fered  much ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  will, 
"  I  feel  assured,  save  me  from  this 
"  crowning  indignity,"  This  touching 


appeal  from  the  old  prince  was  success- 
ful, and  the  discreditable  order  was  can- 
celled. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  the 
extent  to  which  our  good  name  and 
our  honour  suffered  by  the  transaction. 
Doubt  once  more  ran  through  the  native 
mind.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  had  been  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore  for  twenty- 
six  years;  he  had  lived  in  India  for  more 
than  fifty  years ;  few  understood  the  na- 
tives so  well  as  he  did,  and  he  had  re- 
fused to  give  his  sanction  to  the  unwise 
and  unfair  policy  contemplated,  and  had 
resigned  his  high  office  at  once.  He 
wrote  : — "  The  late  order  is  regarded  as 
"  a  great  breach  of  public  faith,  and  as 
"  the  first  step  towards  the  final  ex- 
"  tinction  of  Mysore,  .  .  .  and  conse- 
"  quently  tending  to  produce  the  most 
"  fatal  of  all  results,  the  destruction  of 
"  all  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
"  Queen's  proclamation,"  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the 
old  school  of  Anglo-Indian  politicians 
alive  at  that  time. 

We  have  said  that  the  Eajah  of  My- 
sore has  no  son,  and  that  he  has  always 
been  well  affected  to  our  rule.  These 
two  facts  have  led  us  to  suppose  that 
at  his  death  we  should  succeed  to  the 
kingdom.  The  old  man  has  often  said 
that  he  would  be  the  last  Eajah  of  My- 
sore. Most  probably  he  had  given  up 
all  hope  that,  if  he  did  adopt  a  son, 
we  should  recognise  the  person  chosen. 
But  the  Queen's  proclamation,  and  the 
Viceroy's  word,  led  him  to  hope.  He 
resolved  at  last  to  adopt  a  son.  A  high 
British  official  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing could  with  difficulty  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  we  were  actually  to  lose 
the  kingdom  which  seemed  almost  with- 
in our  grasp.  He  asked,  "  Is  it  your 
Highness' s  wish  to  adopt  a  son  to  suc- 
ceed to  all  your  Highness's  possessions?" 
The  Eajah  answered,  "It  is  not  only  my 
"  wish  to  make  such  an  adoption,  but 
"  it  is  my  determination  to  adopt  a  son 
"  in  conformity  with  the  Hindoo  law 
"  and  the  long  established  usages  of  my 
"  ancestors,  to  be  the  representative  of 
"  the  ancient  Eajahs  of  Mysore."  It  is 
believed  by  all  Europeans  in  India  that 
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it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  thwart  the  Eajah  in  this. 
It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  what  will 
take  place  in  India  if  we  refuse  his 
c.esire;  or,  rather,  it  is  only  too  easy 
to  see  what  will  happen. 

THE    NABOB    OF   THE    CARNATIC. 

The  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
j  any  wrote,  in  1764,  to  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic  :  "  We  are  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press our  acknowledgment  otherwise 
1  than  by  the  strongest  assurance  of  our 
'  firm  intention  to  prove  to  you,  at  once 
'  the  sincerity  of  our  past,  and  the 
'  warmth  of  our  present  friendship,  by 
"  supporting  you  in  the  most  effectual 
11  manner  in  your  government,  and  by 
"  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the  suc- 
"  cession  thereof  in  the  direct  line  of 
"  your  family."  King  George  III.  said 
to  him,  in  an  autograph  letter,  19th 
March,  1771  :  "We  are  satisfied  that 
"  our  friendship  and  protection  to  you 
"  and  your  posterity  will  descend  through 
"  our  succession  from  generation  to  gene- 
"  ration."  The  Council  of  Madras  said 
ir.  1779,  "  All  attention  and  support  is 
"  certainly  due  to  the  Nabob  as  our  old 
"  and  faithful  ally,  connected  with  us 
"  by  every  tie,  and  demanding  from  us 
"  every  indulgence."  And  the  Governor 
ol  Madras,  in  1780,  said :  "  It  is  un- 
"  questionably  to  his  influence  that  we 
"  are  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  our 
"  prosperity,  for  our  success  against  the 
"  French  in  India  in  the  last  war,  and 
"  for  the  decisive  strides  made  against 
"  them  in  the  present  war,  to  which,  as 
"  affairs  have  since  turned  out,  we  owe, 
"  oerhaps,  our  present  existence  in  the 
;'  East."  Again,  the  Directors  wrp* 
"  Ct  appears  from  the  Eeport  '  f  n 
«  Advocate-General,  of  22d  *  *  ^ 
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"   he    Nabob,   as   a  ' 


^.e  Court  of  Judicature,  and 
«  Aed  to  be  exempt  from  its  local 

jurisdiction." 

The  late  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  died 
ii.  the  autumn  of  1855.  He  did  not 
leave  a  son,  but  his  uncle  survived  him. 
The  late  Nabob  did  not  exercise  any 


functions  of  royalty  •  he  lived  an  idle, 
useless  life,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  British  Government.  He 
had  a  large  palace  assigned  to  him  as 
his  residence,  which  was  always  crowded 
with  his  Mahomedan  retinue.  Thou- 
sands lived  upon  his  bounty,  and  this 
expense,  together  with  his  dissolute 
habits,  ate  up  his  pension.  His  debts- 
were  very  large.  He  was,  however,  re- 
garded by  the  70,000  Mahomedans 
resident  in  Madras  as  their  prince- 
protector,  and  the  head  of  their  reli- 
gion in  the  Carnatic.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  we  have  refused  to  allow  the 
uncle  to  ascend  the  throne  vacated  by 
his  nephew.  Various  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  this.  It  is  said  that  the 
life  of  the,  late  Nabob  was  so  profligate 
and  useless  that  we  cannot  allow  any 
one  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  It  is- 
said  that  he  was  not  a  hereditary  prince  ; 
which  is  certainly  not  consistent  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Directors  quoted 
above.  But,  whatever  are  our  reasons, 
and  whatever  force  we  ourselves  may 
find  in  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  Mahomedans  in 
India  and  their  princes.  "Look  at 
these  British,"  must  be  the  feeling; 
"  they  forget  the  promise  of  the  Com- 
"  pany;  they  forget  their  king's  letter  ; 
"  they  disregard  now  the  invaluable- 
"  services  they  acknowledged  when  ifc 
"  was  their  interest  to  do  so  j  tl^y  for- 
"  swear  honour  and  grat^'Q^e  .  and  all 
"  to  save  a  pea*"^  which  they  would 

"havVto  pay-"     In  sllort>  Just  as'in 
the    case  of  the  Eajah  of  Mysore,  we 
^liave  led  every  Hindoo  to  mistrust  us. 
so,   in  the  case  of  the  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,    we    have    gained    the    ever- 
lasting hatred  of  every  Mahomedan  -^ 
the   land.      The    prince   hurray  pros. 
trated  himself  before  the  poor  Scottish 
peer  who  ruled  India  j  but  he  cringed 
and  fawned  in  y&in.     The  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie— than  whom    no   abler,   no 
more  devoted,  no  more  mistaken  man, 
ever  ruled  our  Indian  Empire — seemed 
scarcely  to   acknowledge   the    homage, 
although  the  suppliant  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  that  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic but  for  whom  France  would  pro- 
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bably  at  this  moment  possess  what  we 
call  British  India. 

THE   NIZAM   OF   THE   DECCAN. 

This  prince  was  great  long  "before  the 
days  of  British  power  in  India.  He 
was  our  ally  in  our  successful  campaign 
.against  Tippoo.  He  sent  20,000  troops 
to  our  aid,  who  did  good  service  by  our 
side,  and  shared  with  us  the  prize- 
money  taken.  He  was  a  party  to  the 
Treaty  which  was  made  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign.  Now,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  under  this  Treaty  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore  has  reigned  nearly  threescore 
years  and  ten.  By  the  power  given  us 
in  this  Treaty  we  have  interfered  in  the 
internal  government  of  Mysore.  Vari- 
ous changes  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  mode  of  administering  the  govern- 
ment, and  other  changes  have  actually 
been  made.  This  has  always  been  done 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty — 
ourselves— without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  other  party,  the  Nizam. 
We  .have  only  to  consider  what  we 
should  have  felt  if  the  Nizam  had  done 
.all  this  without  reference  to  us,  to 
understand  his  feelings. 

But  the  Nizam  has  a  peculiar  interest 
in  our  policy  as  to  the  princes.  He 


owed  us  money ;  we  dunned  him  ;  and, 
as  he  could  not  pay,  we  made  him  cede 
to  us,  in  1853,  the  rich  province  of 
Berar.  This  we  hold  in  trust.  It  is 
administered,  like  Mysore,  by  a  com- 
mission. What  possible  guarantee  has 
the  Nizam  that  we  shall  not  one  day 
say  that  we  intend  to  keep  Berar,  because 
the  Nizam  has  no  son,  or  because  he 
is  not  a  hereditary  prince,  or  because, 
some  future  Nizam  being  profligate,  we 
must  rule  in  his  stead  1  Absolutely  none. 
He  looks  at  Mysore  and  the  Carnatic,  and 
he  knows  that  he  too  is  at  our  mercy. 

If  there  is  uneasiness  again  in  India, 
may  there  not  be  a  sufficient  origin  for 
it  in  such  facts  as  the  foregoing,  and  in 
other  facts  like  them  1  May  we  learn 
the  fit  lessons  in  time !  We  cannot 
always  maintain  our  Indian  Empire  by 
means  of  bayonets.  We  quelled  the 
last  mutiny  because  the  princes  were 
with  us.  But,  if  at  any  time  some 
one  prince  of  power  should  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  India,  having  the 
other  princes  on  his  side,  we  shall 
learn  to  our  cost  that  even  80,000 
Britons  cannot,  by  mere  force,  keep 
two  hundred  millions  of  Orientals  in 
subjection. 
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THE   HILLY  ARS   AND   THE 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

A   HAPPY    MEETING. 

I  THINK  it  very  likely  that,  if  there  had 
^been  any  liquor-shops  close  to  St.  Mary's, 
James,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  excite- 
ment on  this  last  and  most  triumphant 
•day  at  the  old  place,  would  have  got 
easily  tipsy.  But  he  had  no  opportunity, 
and  certainly  no  inclination.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  stimulants  more 
than  any  other  St.  Mary's  lad.  There 


^  ^re  legends  among  the  oldsters  of  boys 

liavi    ^  S0^  drunk  in  the  old  times,  when 

the   colil^6   was    in 

legends  werb    now, 

the  only  creed  u, 

drinking  was  that 

gentlemanly  habit,  from  w 

unfortunately  debarred.    The , 

fore,  tired  with  pleasure  and  excitemeus 
wended  himself,  in  a  pleasantly  weary 
frame  of  mind,  to  his  mother's  room 
about  half-past  nine,  and  found  her 
more  busy  than  usual  among  her  maids 


town,    but    those 
old  indeed,  and 
the  boys   about 
was  a  manly  and 
ich  they  were 
there- 
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ghing  all  kinds  of  careful  directions, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  her  departure. 

.Tie  had  time  to  gather  this  much 
before,  she  spoke  to  him.  She  only 
smiled  at  him  when  he  first  came  in, 
and  asked  him  by  her  eyes  to  stay. 
Afi;er  a  little  time  she  said  to  the  maids, 
"  1  think  everything  is  in  perfect  train, 
now.  See  that  I  find  it  so  on  my 
ret  irn ;  I  shall  not  be  long.  Work  as 
if  I  was  looking  on  at  you — firstly, 
because  it  is  your  duty ;  and  secondly, 
because  I  shall  demand  an  inexorable 
account  from  you  when  I  come  back. 
Those  are  no  workers,  to  my  taste,  who 
can  only  work  under  the  master's  eye. 
— My  dear  James,  you  are,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  the  one  I  wished  to  see 
mo.st." 

]t  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
called  him  by  his  Christian  name;  he 
wondered  why,  and  she  herself  could 
not  have  told  him  at  that  time.  She 
was  still  undecided  whether  she  would 
reveal  herself  to  him  or  not. 

"  James,"  she  said,  when  the  maids 
were  gone,  "you  go  to  Silcotes  to- 
morrow 1  How  1 " 

"  I  shall  walk,  Mrs.  Morgan.  I  came 
to  say  good  bye.  [I  can't  exactly 
begin " 

"Then  don't  begin.  That  is  per- 
fectly easy,  is  it  not  ?  I  also  am 
going  to  Silcotes ;  I  also  am  going  to 
walk.  I  want  you,  if  you  will  do  so 
much  for  an  old  woman,  to  let  me  walk 
with  you,  and  to  show  me  the  way. 
Will  you  do  this  for  me  1  I  walk  fast 
and  far,  and  must  be  back  quickly,  for 
my  good  maidens  are,  with  all  their 
good  intentions,  but  disjointed  limbs 
without  their  head.  Will  you  under- 
take the  old  woman  1 " 

* '  Undertake  you ! "  said  James.  "  Why 
I'll  ~vheel  you  there  in  a  Bath-chair,  if 
you  like.  But  it  is  nonsense.  I  tell 
you  you  will  never  get  there  on  foot.  I 
mak  3  a  bee  line  of  it,  and  it  is  three- 
and- twenty  miles." 

" '  Chree-and-t wenty  f  fiddlesticks,  boy. 
No  <  listance  at  all.  Will  you  show  me 
the  way?" 

"  t  should  like  to,  better  than  I  can 
tell.  Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it?" 
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"  I  will  walk  as  fast  as  you  will,  and 
as  far.  Go  to  bed,  your  head  is  hot ; 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten,  then,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  cloisters." 

The  south  end  of  the  cloisters  was 
close  to  the  great  gate,  and  was  the 
place  at  which  people  generally  waited 
before  departure.  James,  his  uniform 
now  cast  off  for  ever,  was  early  there ; 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  very  first  arrival. 

But  he  was  not  long  alone ;  he  was 
joined  by  Reginald,  now  a  pale-faced 
youth  of  some  eighteen  years,  with  a 
weak  and  small,  but  very  pretty  and 
gentle  face.  He,  too,  had  finished  his 
academical  career  the  night  before,  and 
had  left  the  dormitory,  and  had  slept 
at  his  father's,  and  so  James  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  last  evening.  James 
saw  that  he  was  vexed  at  something,  and 
asked  him  what  it  was.  The  relations 
between  them  hitherto  were  merely 
those  of  a  boy  with  character  and  bold- 
ness acting  on  one  without  either,  over- 
laid with  a  strong  boyish  affection; 
relations  scarcely  worth  noticing  until 
now.  James  asked  him,  confidentially, 
what  was  the  matter. 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  Tartar,  I 
expect,"  said  Reginald.  "Don't  you 
think  she  was  ? " 

"What  the  deuce  do  I  care?  She 
had  the  tongue  of  her  family,  and  lashed 
out  at  times;  but  she  is  dead,  you 
know." 

"  Ah  !  but  Anne  ain't  dead  though, 
and  she  has  got  the  tongue  of  her  family, 
too.  I'll  back  the  Silcote  tongue  against 
the  Tudor  any  day  of  the  week.  And 
I  have  been  having  a  taste  of  it  thi&- 
morning." 

"  You  generally  seem  to  be  getting  a 
taste  of  it,  Reg,  as  far  as  I  see.  Wh^ 
don't  you  give  her  as  good  as  she 
brings?  You  have  got  the  Silcote 
tongue,  too,  haven't  you  2  Why  don't 
you  pitch  into  her  1 " 

"  Because  I  can't.  She  stabs  me  with 
a  dagger,  while  I  lose  my  temper,  and 
make  blind  hits  at  her  with  a  cudgel. 
She  makes  me  lose  temper,  and  conse- 
quently judgment,  in  a  moment.  She. 
never  loses  her  temper." 

"  Loses  it  ?     No,  I  should  think  not, 
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It  is  too  visible  a  thing  to  be  lost. 
Why,  Eeg,  there  is  nothing  about  her 
but  her  temper,  except  her  beauty. 
She  won't  lose  her  beauty  till  she  is 
old,  and  her  temper  is  far  too  prononce 
to  be  lost,  or  even  mislaid  for  long.  It's 
a  shrewish  temper,  and  she  is  a  shrew. 
Why  the  dickens  do  you  bother  your- 
self with  her  ?; ' 

"  Just  hear  what  she  said  to  me  at 
my  own  father's  breakfast-table  this 
morning." 

"  What  is  the  good  1 "  said  the  gentle 
James.  "  What  on  earth  is  the  good  ? 
She  has  irritated  you  this  morning  :  is 
that  any  reason  why  you  should  irritate 
yourself  all  over  again  1  Besides,  here 
she  comes  herself  and  will,  if  I  know 
her,  let  us  know  all  that  has  passed. 
Let  be." 

Anne's  horse  and  groom  had  been 
sent  over  from  Silcotes,  and  she  was  to 
ride  back.  She  came  quickly  towards 
them  down  the  cloister,  in  her  grey 
riding-habit,  with  the  long  skirt  of  it 
caught  over  one  hand,  and  her  whip  in 
the  other.  A  trim,  pretty,  doll-like 
little  figure,  with  a  very  pretty  small- 
featured  face,  terribly  hard  set  about  the 
mouth,  and  nearly  as  narrow,  from  eye 
to  eye,  as  her  own  grandfather's,  "  the 
impersonation  of  Silcotism,"  as  Miss 
Raylock  once  called  him. 

Her  greeting  had  all  the  suspicion 
and  all  the  abruptness  of  that  remark- 
able family,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  of  all 
the  members  of  that  family  whom  Miss 
Bay  lock  set  down  as  "true  Silcotes." 
She  never  said  "  Good  morning,"  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  she  went  up  to 
James,  and  said, — 

"  So  he  has  been  telling  you  7m  story, 
then?" 

"  All  right,"  said  the  perfectly  placid 
James.  fl  Now  you  turn  to,  and  tell 
us  yours." 

"  I  knew  he  would,"  said  Anne.  "  I 
was  perfectly  sure  that  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  my  putting  on  my 
riding-habit,  to  take  his  story  to  you. 
I  knew  that." 

"Well,  but  you  see,"  said  James, 
"  that  he  hasn't  done  anything  of  the 
sort.  Now  let  us  have  your  story  to 


begin  with.  I  know  nothing  of  his. 
Why  on  earth  do  you  two  squabble 
and  fight  so  1  What  is  the  matter  this 
time  1  Was  not  there  bread  and  butter 
enough  for  the  pair  of  you  ?  " 

Anne  tossed  her  head,  and  turned 
away.  If  James  could  have  seen  her 
face,  he  would  have  known,  boy  as  he 
was  in  reality,  that  for  the  moment  she 
hated  him. 

To  more  pleasant  matters.  Old  Al- 
gernon joined  them.  He  looked  very 
grey,  very  gentle,  and  very  good,  and  he 
came  to  James — 

"  You  will  make  a  success  if  you  do 
as  well  in  the  world  as  you  have  done 
here  " — and  gave  him  good  advice. 

James,  though  not  in  the  least  in- 
clined for  goody  talk  on  that  particular 
morning,  as  little  inclined  as  are  my 
readers,  listened  to  it  respectfully,  but 
was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Arthur, 
who  at  least  changed  the  conversation, 
though  possibly  turned  it  into  a  less 
agreeable  channel.  Probably  he  has 
been  called  "prig"  too  often  in  these 
pages  ;  he  was  more  than  that.  Every- 
thing he  did  was  done  with  a  will, 
using  generally  a  miserly  minimum  of 
means  towards  the  largest  maximum  of 
end.  He  did  exactly  the  same  with  his 
money,  and  so,  in  these  times,  he  stands 
out  as  a  consistent  and  virtuous  cha- 
racter. He  was  niggardly  and  cautious 
with  his  money,  though  he  had  pro- 
tested against  his  brother  Tom's  dis- 
inheritance. He  was  niggardly  and 
cautious  in  his  sympathy  with  the  boys 
under  his  charge,  because  he  hated  the 
idea  of  discounting,  in  the  very  smallest 
degree,  his  prestige  as  head-master ;  of 
abating  one  jot  of  the  newly-gained 
power  among  two  hundred  boys.  A 
power  which  was  the  dearer  to  his 
heart,  because  it  was  more  absolute, 
and  more  easily  and  more  visibly 
exercised,  than  any  power  he  had  pos- 
sessed before ;  it  wa^s  a  greater  power 
than  his  old  power  as  proctor  of  Oxford, 
and  he  loved  it  proportionately  more. 
The  man  had  power,  force,  will,  call 
it  what  you  like,  and  he  loved  it.  He 
hoarded  his  money,  because  he  saw 
that  his  brother  Thomas  had  lost  power 
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by  spending  his  ;  he  utilized  the  power 
which  his  conduct  towards  that  brother 
had  given  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  father, 
because  he  wished  to  discount  his  gene- 
rosity in  the  form  of  power  over  his 
fatter;  and  he  was  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic with  his  boys,  because  it  was  his 
nature,  and  his  nature  had  been  doubly 
confirmed  in  him  by  a  course  of  un- 
pop  ilar  Oxford  donnery. 

Ee  was  not  fond  of  James.  James 
was  just  now  a  mere  genial  idle  being, 
who  had  stayed  too  long  at  school,  had 
got  fco  the  top  of  it,  and,  not  having  a 
University  career  before  him,  had  be- 
eomo  perhaps  idle,  certainly  popular. 
Artl  ur  did  not  like  popular  boys ;  he 
hinu  elf,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  had  been 
always  eminently  unpopular.  He  had 
an  objection  to  popular  boys.  There 
was  one  gliding  out  of  his  clutches, 
thou  *h  still  in  his  cloisters,  and  he  let 
him  know  it.  Besides,  he  was  despe- 
rately angry  about  Miss  Lee. 

"  Well,  boy,"  he  began.  "  And  so 
my  f  ither  has  consented  to  send  you  to 
Italy  to  study  art.  Goodness  knows 
you  ]  iced  it.  But  you  will  make  a  mess 
of  it ;  you  haven't  got  either  brains  or 
genius.  The  only  reason  I  see  for  his 
decis  on  is  that  you  may  be  fit  for  it, 
and  tiiat  you  are  certainly  fit  for  nothing 
else.  I  saw  one  gleam  of  genius  in 
you  cnce,  in  a  caricature  of  me,  but  it 
was  ( vanescent.  I  would  have  pressed 
on  hi:  a  sending  you  to  the  University, 
bat  I  didn't  think  you  were  worth  the 
trouKe  and  expense." 

Jai  les  was  out  of  his  power,  and  had 
no  id»  a  of  his  relationship  to  him  :  and 
he  ha  1  a  shrewd  tongue,  and  could  pos- 
sibly have  given  him  as  good  as  he 
broug  it.  But  he  did  not.  When 
Arthur  had  done  with  his  bitter  hard 
words  he  went  quietly  up  to  him,  took 
his  ha  ad  and  said, — 

"Before  we  part  I  have  got  to  thank 
you  fo ;  all  your  kindness  and  care  for  nie 
since  you  have  been  here.  You  know  as 
well  a, ;  myself  how  utterly  undeserving 
I  have  been  of  it.  I  wish  to  tell  you, 
sir,  tliat  my  faults  have  only  been 
due  to  a  natural  boisterousness  which 
I  will  try  to  correct"  (he  looked  very 


like  it,  he  looked  a  very  likely  person  to 
"  correct  boisterousness  ; "  but  the  lad 
was  in  earnest,  and  must  not,  if  possible, 
be  laughed  at).  "I  want  very  much,  sir, 
before  we  part,  to  impress  on  you  the 
fact  that  you  have  won  my  entire  es- 
teem and  respect.  And  I'll  tell  you 
something  more,  sir.  The  other  fellows 
don't  like  you,  but  they  trust  you." 

Arthur  flushed  up* scarlet;  he  was 
outdone  in  generosity  by  a  boy  he  had 
thought  to  worry  .into  impertinence. 
The  "  gentleman"  burst  out  of  him  in- 
stantly. "  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  sir. 
If  you  turn  chimney-sweep  or  scavenger 
you  will  be  a  gentleman  still.  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  having  misconceived  you. 
My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  life  is 
extremely  uncertain.  With  my  health 
my  temper  suffers  :  I  will  try  to  correct 
it.  I  should  have  wished  a  different 
career  for  you,  but  for  such  a  noble  na- 
ture as  yours  I  have  no  anxiety.  Your 
future  will  be  turbulent  and  wild,  but 
try  to  keep  by  the1  old  faith  :  as  I  draw 
nearer  death  I  only  love  it  more.  Write 
to  me  from  Italy." 

"  Italy,  and  again  Italy,"  said  Count 
Frangipanni's  voice  behind  them;  "and 
they  all  talk  of  Italy  now.  And  I  come 
to  make  my  conge  to  the  best  of  ail 
head-masters,  and  I  wait  and  wait  long 
time,  till  my  head-master  has  done  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  cloister  with  his 
Jiand  on  the  shoulder  of  my  pupil ;  my 
Sugden.  And  I  hear  the  word  Italy, 
and  that  gives  excuse  to  break  my  man- 
ners, and  to  make  conge.  For  the  train 
will  wait  at  Basingstoke,  but  not  for  me. 
And  from  Basingstoke  the  iron  lines  go 
southward.  Whither?  Into  thunder- 
cloud, into  darkness,  into  blood,  into 
fury  and  madness ;  into  calm,  peaceful, 
everlasting  sunshine.  And  I  must  go." 

"  What,  you  are  at  it  again,  you  folks, 
are  you?"  said  Arthur,  in  a  tone  which 
was  decidedly  not  sympathetic  with  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom,  though  he  had 
the  day  before  called  out  "  Yiva  Gari- 
baldi ! "  in  one  of  his  unaccountable 
moods.  "  You  are  at  it  again,  are  you  ? 
after  '48  too.  Well,  <he  that  will  to 
Cupar  maun  to  Cupar.'  The  Tuscans 
won't  go  with  you,  they  are  too  well 
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governed;  and,  if  you  hope  anything 
from  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  you  are 
madder  than  I  take  you  for.  And,  on 
your  very  first  movement,  France  will 
be  over  the  Alps  on  you,  in  anticipation 
of  Austria;  and  there  will  "be  a  fight 
"between  Austria  and  France  over  your 
carcase,  and  Austria  will  win  one  great 
battle,  and  after  that  will  consent  to 
annex  Piedmont;  giving  France  Savoy, 
Nice,  and  Tuscany,  and  agreeing  to 
a  joint  protectorate  over  the  rest  of 
Northern  Italy.  You  had  better  leave 
it  alone,  and  stay  here." 

To  which  remarks  Count  Frangipanni 
bowed  his  head  three  times  solemnly, 
and  in  perfect  silence,  not  trusting  him- 
self to  express  his  wonder  in  words, 
made  his  conge  to  the  head-master,  and 
backed  away  over  Mr.  Betts,  who  said, — 

"  Now  then,  Count !  I  ain't  done 
anything  against  Italian  liberty  to  de- 
serve having  my  bunniqn  trod  on  like 
that.  Do  you  know  that  Kriegsthurm 
has  hooked  it?" 

"  That  Kriegsthurm  has  hooked  it  1" 
said  the  Count.  "  I  am  at  a  little  loss 
to  fathom  the  meaning  of  what  you  say. 
Hook  it  1" 

"  Ah !  hooked  it,  Count.  But  lor, 
it's  no  use  talking  slang  to  a  gentleman 
like  you.  Cut  away,  do  you  understand  ? 
Hopped  his  twig;  sloped;  mizzled  it; 
made  his  lucky ;  you  understand  that  ?  " 

The  Count  shook  his  head ;  and  went 
away  in  the  direction  of  James. 

Betts  stayed  with  Arthur  and  Algernon. 
"  There's  some  sort  of  a  game  up  among 
'em,"  he  said,  "  and  I  can't  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it.  They  are  all  going  south, 
into  the  very  country  where  their  heads 
ain't  worth  twopence  a  dozen.  Your 
aunt's  gone,  you  know,  but  she'd  go 
anywhere  where  there  was  confusion. 
She  ought  to  have  been  christened 
*  Confusion  Silcote,'  only  the  same  name 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  every 
member  of  the  family  I  have  ever  seen 
— present  company  excepted,  of  course. 
And  Dembinsky,  he's  going,  but  he'd 
go  anywhere  for  the  sake  of  mere  con- 
fusion for  its  own  sake.  Old  Frangi- 
panni is  going,  which  looks  queer ;  and 
old  Mother  Kay  lock  is  going ;  she  may 


be  in  Short's  Gardens  with  her  tea- 
parties  and  her  flowers,  and  may  want 
to  get  materials  for  another  novel  in 
her  old  age.  I  can  account  for  all  of 
them.  But  what  utterly  upsets  and 
shuts  me  up  is  this.  They  are  all 
going,  but  old  Kriegsthurm  is  gone,  and 
took  a  hundred  pounds  of  mine  with 
him.  He  never  went  in  '48  ;  he  stayed. 
There's  a  game  up,  sir,  and  my  opinion 
of  it  is,  the  Lord  help  the  Pope. — Mrs. 
Morgan,  my  dear  madam,  I  wish  you  a 
good  day  and  a  pleasant  journey.  Be 
back  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  we  shall 
never  get  on  without  you  now." 

She  had  joined  the  group  while  they 
had  been  talking,  and  now,  after  bow- 
ing and  smiling  round,  beckoned  James 
that  she  was  ready.  She  wore  her  usual 
grey  clothes,  a  little  prepared  for  walk- 
ing, the  only  addition  to  her  costume 
being  a  close  grey  hood.  She  started, 
accompanied  by  James,  at  once  after  a 
few  words  of  farewell,  and  those  who 
were  left  saw  the  strange  pair  walk 
swiftly  away  together.  They  saw  them 
skirt  the  lake,  and  lost  them  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood ;  then  they  saw  them  top 
the  highest  summit  of  the  moorland, 
and  disappear  against  the  sky. 

They  had  a  great  pleasure  in  one  an- 
other's society,  and,  although  the  way 
was  long,  and  the  road  rough  with  frost 
and  snow,  it  seemed  short  and  cheerful. 
They  talked  about  many  things,  she 
pointing  out  to  him  the  chances,  the 
dangers,  and  the  glories  of  his  future 
career  as  an  artist,  from  time  to  time, 
so  that  he  was  never  bored  with  her 
serious  talk,  but  only  excited  and  ele- 
vated. Then  they  talked  of  the  crops, 
and  the  soil,  and  the  poor,  until,  after 
twenty  miles,  the  lanes  began  to  rise  and 
grow  rougher,  and  Boisey  held  his  beech- 
crowned  head,  now  delicately  silvered 
with  snow,  close  above  them  in  their 
path. 

"  Tired,  my  dear  1 "  she  asked. 

"  I  tired  !  But  how  about  you  ?  What 
a  splendid  walker  you  are  ! " 

"  I  have  been  used  to  it  all  my  life. 
I  used  to  walk  twenty  miles  into  Exeter 
at  one  time.  And  I  walked  that  road 
once  too  often." 
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"  Did  you  have  an  accident  1 " 

"An  accident?     Yes." 

'•'  It  has  not  crippled  you.  You  walk 
strong  and  free." 

•  "  I  had  need.  I  have  a  long  journey 
bef  jre  me,  and  many  things  to  do  by 
the  way  -}  and  time  gets  short." 

'•'  In  which  direction  does  your  way 
lead  you  1 " 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you;  I  have 
hardly  any  idea.  It  depends  entirely 
on  a  few  people  whose  wills  have  al- 
ways been  as  unsettled  as  the  sea.  You 
are  one  of  those  people.  Learn,  there- 
fore, to  be  strong.  Take  any  line  you 
like,  but  hold  to  it ;  and  leave  me  no 
more  of  these  tangled  skeins  to  set 
right." 

'•  But  what  is  your  destination  in  this 
journey  of  yours  ?  " 

'-  My  destination  is  the  same  as  your 
own, — the  grave.  I  have  a  life  to  live 
out,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  put  cer- 
tain things  right  before  I  die.  What 
things,  I  scarcely  know.  How,  I  do  not 
see.  I  believe  that  I  may  require  your 
assistance.  I  may  or  I  may  not.  I 
cannot  see  my  way  as  yet.  If  I  require, 
if  ]  command,  your  assistance,  let  me 
find  no  whimpering,  sentimental  boy, 
but  a  self-possessed,  cool-headed  man. 
You  are  gentle  and  loveable ;  I  want 
more  than  that.  I  may  want  you  to 
show  you  mettle  on  emergency.  Not 
in  f  sticuffs,  or  any  rubbish  of  that  sort, 
but  in  hard  intellectual  pluck.  There 
is  mischief  coming.  There  is  death 
coming.'  I  have  dreamt  of  fallen  angels, 
still  wearing  their  white  garments,  be- 
ing hurled  over  a  high  precipice  into  a 
dee])  unfathomable  pool  of  black  water 
by  thousands.  I  know  one  who  wears 
whiie  still.  Never  wear  white,  boy, 
it  shows  the  bloodstains  so  openly  ; 
whether  the  blood  be  Polish,  Hunga- 
rian, or  Italian,  it  shows  all  the  same. 
Her<3  is  the  old  short  cut,  through  this 
gap,  you  forgetful  boy.  Turnips  this 
year  again  :  how  is  that  ?  God  help  me  ! 
my  memory  must  not  go  yet.  Turnips  ! 
I  must  be  a  year  wrong.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, clover,  is  three,  and  turnips,  wheat, 
barloy,  and  clover  is  four,  which  is 
eeveu.  Quite  right.  And  turnips  again 


is  eight.    And  you  are  turned  nineteen, 
which  makes  it  quite  right.     Don't  you 

James  did  not  see  at  all ;  but  he  said, 
"  I  will  go  with  you  through  thick  and 
thin.  But  I  cannot  understand  what 
you  are  speaking  about " 

"I  hardly  understand  myself,"  she 
interrupted.  "  You  will  probably  know 
more  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  But  I 
can  say  nothing  even  about  that.  Don't 
brush  your  feet  through  the  turnips  like 
that ;  lift  them  over.  If  you  cut  away 
the  heart  of  the  turnip  with  your  boots, 
the  frost  will  get  in,  and  destroy  the 
turnip,  and  if  the  turnip  is  destroyed 
the  farmer  will  suffer ;  and  if  the  far- 
mer suffers  the  labourer  will  suffer  more. 
For  the  farmer  having  no  margin,  but 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  feeling 
the  dread,  horror,  and  disgrace  of  bank- 
ruptcy always  before  him,  oppresses  the 
labourer,  who  is  undegradable,  being  in 
a  chronic  state  of  bankruptcy.  They 
used  to  say  that  taxes  ultimately  fall 
on  the  producer.  They  have  altered 
that  now,  I  believe.  But  remember 
when — I  mean  if  ever — you  come  into 
any  property,  that  every  pound  spent 
in  luxury  represents  a  loss  of  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  Look  there — there  is  old 
Avery,  creeping  out  in  the  sun.  He 
don't  look  a  bit  older.  Did  ever  any- 
body see  the  like  of  that  ?  " 

She  had  totally  puzzled  James.  He 
could  not  make  "  head  or  tail "  of  her. 
I  hope  that  the  reader  is  only  puzzled 
by  her  political  economy. 

"  We  turn  off  here,"  said  James. 

"The  lane  is  better  walking,"  she 
answered. 

"  You  have  been  here  before,  and  you 
know  the  people  too,"  said  James,  as 
though  he  had  made  a  brilliant  dis- 
covery. 

And  she  said,  "Wait.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  mere  absence  should 
have  dulled  memory  to  this  extent.  Let 
us  see.  After  all  it  is  a  mere  psycholo- 
gical question.  It  does  not  touch  one's 
heart,  or  the  sentimental  part  of  one,  in 
the  least." 

In  the  muddiest  part  of  the  muddiest 
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lane,  James,  in  a  state  of  puzzled  and 
wondering  submission,  stopped  her  in 
her  rapid  walk  for  a  moment. 

"  I  lived  here  once,"  he  said,  and 
pointed  to  the  old  cottage. 

She  turned,  and  looked  him  full  and 
steadily  in  the  face,  for  her  mind  was 
made  up  now.  There  was  to  he  no 
more  deceit  in  her  life.  She  looked 
him  straightly,  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
merely  said,  "  You  lived  here  once  ? 
Does  the  sight  of  the  old  place  bring 
np  no  memories?  Do  you  remember 
your  mother  1 " 

Not  in  the  least.  He  looked  her 
straight  in  the  face,  and  answered, 
"JSTo." 

The  door  was  ready  for  unlocking, 
but  the  key  was  still  a  .quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

Wending  on  through  the  woodlands 
they  came  to  a  part  of  them  where 
nature  began  to  be  slightly  assisted  by 
art;  laurels  and  laurustinus  began  to 
appear,  and,  after  the  first  wire  fence 
was  passed,  the  signs  of  order  grew  more 
and  more  visible,  until  the  scarcely- 
marked  roadway  grew  into  a  gravel- 
drive,  and,  joining  another  and  a  larger 
one,  which  formed  the  main  approach 
to  the  house,  came  to  an  end. 

She  walked  steadily  on  in  silence 
through  the  glades  of  the  denssly- 
timbered  deer  park,  catching  glimpses 
from  time  to  time  of  the  crowded  and 
deep  red  chimneys  and  gables  of  Sil- 
cotes.  When  they  were  before  the 
porch  she  spoke  again. 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  bloodhounds 
are  loose  1 " 

"  You  are  perfectly  safe  with  me,"  he 
answered,  still  in  wonder;  and  they 
passed  into  the  old  hall. 

Here  were  the  dogs  grouped  round 
tiie  fire — standing,  sitting,  and  lying, 
blinking  their  foolish  soft  eyes  at  it. 
And  in  the  centre  of  them  sat  a  man  of 
great  stature,  who  was  bending  thought- 
fully over  the  blaze,  with  his  feet  upon 
the  stone  hearth  on  either  side  of  it. 

A  soldier,  as  it  seemed  to  James,  for 
he  wore  the  high  military  collar,  and 
had  some  sort  of  silver  accoutrements 
on  his  back.  -  The  dogs  seemed  fond  of 


him,  and  one  had  leaned  its  great  head 
against  his  knee. 

A  slight  movement  among  the  dogs, 
in  consequence  of  their  recognising 
James*  caused  this  man  to  look  round 
and  rise.  When  James  had  finished 
caressing  the  only  one  of  the  lazy 
animals  which  had  come  to  meet  him, 
he  looked  at  the  man  again.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  some  sort,  and  was  of  great 
height,  James  saw,  and  then  he  suddenly 
gasped  for  breath  and  twitched  his  arms. 
His  mother  stood  perfectly  silent ;  look- 
ing eagerly  on. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  but  he  knew 
his  uncle,  when  he  had  been  quite  un- 
able to  recognise  his  mother.  James 
Sugden's  face  (it  was  he  who  stood 
before  James,  in  the  dress  of  a  com- 
missionnaire)  had  changed  but  little  in 
his  Crimean  campaign;  and  his  mother's 
had  changed  so  much, — not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  expression.  As  for 
Sugden,  he  was  the  great,  peaceful, 
placid,  affectionate  giant  he  had  ever 
been.  James,  in  a  startled  voice,  called 
him  by  his  old  title,  and,  as  he  saw  the 
old  quiet  smile  come  into  his  face,  he 
dashed  forward  with  a  shout,  and  had 
him  by  both  arms. 

"  Is  mother  here  1 "  was  his  first  eager 
question,  when  he  had  looked  for  half 
a  minute  on  the  dear  old  face.  "  Have 
you  brought  her  ? " 

"  Yes  !  here  she  is,  old  man,"  said 
Sugden,  turning  towards  her.  James 
saw  no  one  but  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  trem- 
bled in  every  limb.  Sugden  went  and 
kissed  her,  and  when  he  saw  the  two 
faces  together  he  knew  her,  and  such 
a  rush  of  emotion,  of  wonder,  of  joy,  of 
regret,  came  on  him  at  once,  as  could 
only  find  expression  in  a  wild,  delighted 
cry. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  not 
a  servant  came  near  the  hall ;  Silcote 
had  provided  against  that.  Only  very 
distant  sounds  came  feebly  on  the  ear  ; 
the  bloodhounds  slumbered  quietly 
around  them  ;  a  deep  unutterable  peace 
filled  the  souls  of  these  three  so  long 
separated,  so  happily  united,  as  they 
sat  hand  in  hand  talking  in  a  low  and 
gentle  voice  before  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVTI. 

V"B  GET  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  A  CHORUS. 

IT  is  a  common  accusation  against  the 
English  abroad  that  they  herd  too  much 
together,  and,  until  they  are  very  well 
us(d  to  it,  will  avoid  the  best  foreign 
companionship  and  society  for  the  sake 
of  a  third-class  compatriot.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  true  ;  and  it  would 
certainly  have  seemed  true,  and  been 
pu ~>  down  as  an  inseparable  accident  of 
th(  English  nation,  had  M.  Assolant 
happened  to  be  at  a  certain  great  ball 
given  at  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Vienna 
in  the  very  early  spring  of  1859. 

It  was  a  rather  awkward  time  for 
eve  ry  one ;  for,  after  the  French  Em- 
peior's  too  celebrated  "regrets"  on  New 
Ye  ir's  day,  which  have  now  become  so 
celebrated  as  to  be  a  little  of  a  bore, 
things  had  been  going  on  from  bad  to 
wo  'se.  And  although  Lord  Cowley  had 
arr  ved  in  Vienna  to  undertake  the  some- 
whit  hopeless  task  of  persuading  two 
persons  to  make  peace,  both  of  whom 
we?e  bent  on  fighting,  it  was  a  more 
awkward  time  for  the  English  at  Vienna 
than  usual,  for  it  was  notorious  that 
thr  30  quarters  of  the  nation  had  Italian 
syr  ipathies,  and  consequently  in  the 
coming  struggle  wished  Austria  well 
cer  ainly,  but  wished  Italy  better.  The 
French  also  were  extremely  unpopular 
wit  Si  the  English  that  year,  so  that 
rea  ly  our  poor  countrymen  had  not  a 
very  pleasant  time  of  it  in  the  Austrian 
cap  Ital,  having  a  strong  disinclination  to 
spe  ik  to  any  one  they  met ;  and  were 
mo  'e  than  ever  inclined  to  get  together. 
Of  course  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  rank 
anc  file,  of  the  quiet  and  non-political 
tra^  'ellers  or  residents. 

£  uch  quiet  people  found  themselves 
per  ectly  comfortable  and  safe  in  the 
society  of  two  people  well  known  as 
English,  and  also  as  sound  Austrians. 
Oin  of  the  smaller  rooms  in  which  these 
two  people  had  established  themselves, 
seemed  to  have  almost  the  appearance 
of  s  a  English  court,  of  which  they  were 
the  king  and  queen. 


They  were  standing,  and  very  close 
together.  The  man  was  a  magnificent 
giant  of  a  man,  a  little  over  forty,  with 
a  head  of  jet  black  curls,  in  a  white 
Austrian  uniform,  rather  highly-orna- 
mented, with  blue  tights,  which  set  off 
his  handsome  leg  to  perfection,  and 
boots,  fitting  also  close  to  his  leg,  and 
barely  reaching  to  his  calf :  a  splendid 
figure,  but  not  such  a  splendid  figure  as 
that  of  the  woman  who  stood  behind 
him,  and  whose  dress  relieved  his  own 
so  well, — a  tall,  extremely  handsome 
woman,  older  than  he,  but  very  like 
him,  dressed  in  a  sweeping  robe  of  ruby 
velvet,  and  wearing  on  her  breast  a 
large  stomacher  of  opals.  About  her 
neck — as  round  and  as  well  moulded  as 
the  youngest  girl's  in  the  room — she 
had  a  collar  of  pearls,  and  so  stood  for 
admiration,  which  she  certainly  got, 
with  one  well-formed  arm  hanging 
loosely  upon  her  velvet,  and  the  other 
passing  affectionately  behind  her  com- 
panion, and  resting  on  the  cornice 
behind  him. 

"  Who  were  they  1 "  some  outsiders 
and  foreigners  asked,  attracted  by  the 
sumptuous  grace  and  beauty  of  the  pair 
who  seemed  so  sought  after  as  their 
countrymen  all  of  a  sudden.  "  The 
Princess  of  Castelnuovo,  and  her  nephew 
Colonel  Silcote,  of  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice. Her  late  husband  was  an  Italian 

rene : ;  a  thousand  pardons."  "  And 

who  is  that  exquisitely  pretty  little  En- 
glish girl,  in  light  blue  satin,  who  seems 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  Madame 
the  Princess] "  "That  is  the  niece  of  the 
Princess,  Miss  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  the 
great  heiress."  To  such  effect  spoke  the 
foreigners.  The  English  conversation  of 
three  gentlemen  ran  somewhat  in  this 
way. 

These  three  men  had  got  into  a 
corner  together  accidentally;  and  were 
three  rather  remarkable-looking  men, 
though  quite  young.  The  tallest  of  the 
three  was  a  rather  pale  man,  with  dark 
hair  and  very  prominent  features ;  the 
next  in  height  was  pale  also,  but  very 
handsome.  Both  of  these  men  looked 
some  ten  years  older  than  they  were, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  and  deliberate  voice, 
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like  men  who  had  heen  in  some  way 
tamed.  The  third  of  the  group,  who 
always  touched  the  second,  was  stone 
blind.  The  first  man  was  Charles 
Eavenshoe,  the  second  Austin  Elliot, 
and  the  third  Lord  Edward  Barty. 
Charles  Eavenshoe  had  met  the  other 
two  here,  and  they  were  talking  together 
of  many  things,  and  lastly  of  the  Princess 
and  her  nephew! 

"Who  are  these  people,  Eavenshoe?" 
said  Austin  Elliot,  with  a  ghost  of  his 
bright  old  smile,  "  and  why  are  they 
holding  a  court  within  a  coxirt  like  this  ? 
What  the  dickens  are  we  doing  in  this 
room  ?  Why  are  you  here,  sir  1  Eh  ? " 

"  Why  are  you  ?"  said  Charles,  laugh- 
ing. "  For  much  the  same  reason  as 
the  rest  of  us.  Because  we  feel  guilty 
on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  wish  to 
have  the  countenance  of  two  celebrated 
Austrian  sympathisers." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so.  But,  once  more, 
who  are  these  people?" 

Lord  Edward  interposed.  "  They  are 
most  remarkable  people.  I  wish  I  could 
see  the  woman." 

"  Why?"  asked  Charles  Eavenshoe. 

"  Because  she  is  a  wonderful  woman. 
I  have  been  listening  to  her  conversa- 
tion, and  there  is  an  inconsecutive  va- 
cuous fatuity  about  it  which  has  both 
astonished  and  interested  me.  What 
.powers  of  lying  that  woman  must  have, 
with  that  false  unmarked  voice,  and 
that  false  laugh ! '  The  woman  laughs 
carefully  in  fifths.  Don't  she  show  her 
teeth  when  she  laughs  ?  And  are  they 
not  fine  teeth?" 

They  said,  "Yes." 

"  A  good  guess  for  a  man  who  has 
never  looked  on  the  light  of  heaven. 
Let  me  try  another.  She  has  either 
made  mischief  or  will  make  it, — incon- 
ceivable mischief.  Yet  I  should  get  to 
like  her  if  I  knew  her.  I  think  I 
should  have  guessed  that  her  appear- 
ance was  splendid  even  if  I  had  not 
heard  every  one  saying  so  around  me. 
What  is  she  like,  Austin?  You  know 
what  I  mean,  though  I  never  could  get 
music  into  your  head." 

"  Like  a  solemn  anthem  of  Purcell  or 
Boyce." 


"  Tut !  Tut !  Like  '  Pop  goes  the 
Weasel.'  Charles  Eavenshoe's  wife  would 
have  made  a  better  hit  than  that.  Ealse 
music  there,  but  a  kind  woman.  A 
little  cracked  melody,  and  no  harmony." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  man?" 
asked  Austin  Elliot,  looking  at  Charles 
Eavenshoe. 

"  Marseillais,"  answered  Lord  Ed- 
ward, shortly.  "  Knows  how  to  die, 
but  don't  know  how  to  live.  .Who  is 
this  little  girl  who  is  talking  with  them, 
evidently  chaperoned  by  the  Princess? 
A  little  girl,  pretty  I  hear  them  say; 
weasel-faced,  as  /  should  guess,  with  a 
soprano  voice.  Might  sing  up  to  C  in 
alto  if  her  voice  lasted,  which  it  won't. 
Who  is  she?" 

"  The  Princess's  niece.  The  great 
heiress,  Miss  Silcote." 

"  Heaven  help  her  husband,"  said  the 
blind  man.  "  What  a  fine  mess  she 
and  her  aunt  will  make  with  some  one 
before  they  have  done.  Austin  !  Austin  ! 
where  are  you?  I  cannot  feel  you  in 
the  dark,  and  something  evil  is  touch- 
ing me." 

Austin  Elliot  caught  him  by  the  arm 
at  once,  and  apologised  to  a  square- 
faced,  powerfully-built  gentleman  in  a 
court  dress,  who  had  accidentally  touched 
Lord  Edward's  elbow.  "  Monsieur,"  he 
exclaimed  in  Erench,  "  was  blind,  and 
was  apt  to  be  nervous  at  the  touch  of  a 
stranger." 

Lord  Edward  Barty  struck  in  at  once 
in  the  same  language.  "  Monsieur  is 
not  nervous.  But  Monsieur  knows  many 
more  things  than  people  who  have  their 
sight." 

The  courteous  stranger  passed  to  the 
rear  of  them,  and  Austin  Elliot  took 
Lord  Edward  Barty  to  task. 

"  My  dear  Edward,  you  were  very 
rude  to  that  man." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Lord  Edward. 
"  I  won't  have  canaille  come  near  me. 
I  live  among  and  love  working  folks, 
but  I  will  have  no  canaille  about  me." 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  that  he  was 
of  the  canaille?" 

"  By  his  touch,  you  blind  man,  if  by 
nothing  else.  By  his  apologetic  shuffling 
touch  :  but  you  cannot  understand  that. 
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Tten  by  his  smell;  perhaps  you  can 
understand  that" 

"My  dear  Edward,  you  carry  your 
fancies  too  far.  Your  beloved  working- 
men  don't  smell  too  sweet  on  the  one 
hand ;  and,  speaking  of  your  own  order, 
the  generation  before  yours  seldom 
washed  themselves." 

'I  don't  care,"  said  Lord  Edward. 
"1  only  assert  that  never  since  the 
Norman  Conquest  has  any  honest  English 
nobleman,  or  honest  English  workman, 
contrived  to  smell  of  stale  tobacco-smoke, 
brandy,  and  patchouli  as  that  man  did. 
But  his  touch,  which  you  blind  folks 
cannot  in  your  darkness  appreciate,  was 
far  worse  than  his  smell.  Austin,  you 
can  tell  Eavenshoe  that  I  do  not  romance 
about  my  powers  of  touch.  Now  let 
us  hear  more  of  this  wonderful  pair, 
wto  seem,  from  the  conversation  I  have 
he;  ird,  to  be  Juno  and  St.  Michael  at 
least." 

'*  I  can  tell  you  all  about  them,  except 
what  I  don't  know,"  said  Charles 
Ra  \renshoe  ;  "  they  live  close  to  my 
friend  Hainault's  place  at  Casterton. 
To  begin  with,  they  are  all  as  mad  as 
halters." 

"You  begin  to  get  interesting  al- 
ready," said  Austin  Elliot. 

"Everybody  knows  everything  about 
these  Silcotes,"  continued  Charles  Ra- 
vei-jshoe ;  "  but  they  have  erected  a 
theory  in  their  family,  that  nobody 
does ;  or,  if  forced  to  allow  that  any 
on<  knows  anything,  that  it  is  like  his 
impudence.  Old  Silcote,  the  Squire  of 
SiLiotes,  is  an  absolute  and  preposterous 
old  Bedlamite,  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  Littlemoor  long  ago,  but  he  has  an 
excuse  for  being  mad.  His  wife  was 
going  on  in  a  sad  manner  in  Italy,  and 
he  went  and  fetched  her  back ;  and,  after 
he  got  her  home,  she  tried  to  poison 
him,  and  he  found  it  out.  She  died — 
about  the  best  thing  she  could  do ;  and 
he  went  mad — possibly  a  good  thing  for 
him.  That  Princess  there,  in  the  ruby 
velvet  and  opals,  is  his  sister,  the  most 
transcendent  fool  in  all  Europe.  She 
married  a  Prince  Massimo  of  Castel- 
nuovo,  who,  in  1848,  not  only  turned 
traitor  in  the  most  rascally  manner  to 


the  Italian  cause,  but  went  off  with  the 
young  wife  of  one  Count  Aurelio 
Frangipanni,  whom  I  know,  and  who, 
take  him  all  in  all,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  people  in  the  world.  That 
Princess  there  and  her  young  husband 
lived  a  cat-and-dog  life  together  over 
this  business,  until  he  died;  after 
which  she  sainted  him,  kept  in  mourn- 
ing for  him,  spooned  over  him,  and 
spoons  over  him  to  this  day.  She 
is  a  fearful  humbug,  that  woman. 
"Well,  in  consequence  of  this  attempted 
poisoning  business,  and  possibly  other 
things,  old  Silcote  refused  to  recognise 
her  son,  now  developed  into  a  Pusey- 
ite  parson,  and  put  that  curly-pated, 
empty-headed  bully,  Colonel  Silcote,  on 
the  throne  of  the  Silcotes.  But  the 
curly-headed  bully  would  not  do.  He 
was  allowed  a  thousand  year,  and  spent 
six.  He  owed  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  would  only  confess  to  three.  He 
was  asked  to  leave  the  women  alone, 
and  he  promised  that  he  would,  and 
bolted  with  a  ballet-dancer  the  week 
after.  He  would  not  do  at  any  rate 
whatever ;  the  more  so  as  it  was  per- 
fectly evident  that  he  had  contracted  a 
marriage  which  was  binding  on  him, 
and,  rascal  as  he  was,  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  incur  any  of  the  penalties 
for  bigamy.  Old  Silcote  now  put  the 
Silcote  crown  on  the  head  of  his  second 
son  by  his  second  wife,  who,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Miss  Raylock,  refused  it 
with  scorn. 

"If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Charles 
Ravenshoe,  "  it  is  the  only  good  I  ever 
heard  of  him.  He  is  an  utterly  narrow- 
minded  prig,  of  the  worst  Oxford 
model." 

"  The  stamp  of  man  who  rusticated 
you,  for  instance,"  said  Austin  Elliot.  M 

"  Your  remark,"  said  Charles  Ravens- 
hoe,  "is  not  only  coarse  and  imper- 
tinent, but  also  falls  wide  of  the  mark. , 
I  am  trying  to  enlarge  your  little  mind, 
narrowed  into  smaller  limits  than  even 
its  natural  ones  by  your  worship  of  this 
new  gospel  of  Eree  Trade  and  Cobdenism ; 
and  you  interrupt  me  with  personalities. 
I  wish  to  tell  you  about  these  Silcotes." 

"You  can't  deny  that  you  set  the 
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College  on  fire,  and  aimed  fourpenny 
rockets  at  the  Dean's  window.  It  was 
entirely  owing  to  your  evil  guidance 
that  that  quiet  creature  Ascot  got  sent 
down,  you  old  sinner  !  "  replied  Austin 
Elliot. 

"  Don't  chaff,  you  two,  or  at  least  wait 
till  we  get  home,"  said  Lord  Edward. 
"  I  am  bored  here,  and  I  want  to  hear 
more  about  these  Silcotes.  That  Charles 
is  an  old  ruffian  we  all  know  ;  we  will 
get  more  of  his  confessions  out  of  him, 
and  tell  Eleanor  if  he  don't  go  on." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Charles  Eavens- 
hoe,  with  a  broad  smile  telling  sadly  of 
the  old  Adam  spreading  over  his  fea- 
tures, "I  will.  This  Miss  Silcote,  the 
pretty  little  girl  who  stands  there : 
shall  we  have  her  over  the  coals  ?  She 
is  not  Miss  Silcote  at  all,  but  Miss  Anne 
Silcote.  The  real  Miss  Silcote  is  a  Dora 
Silcote,  daughter  of  the  Puseyite  parson, 
who  is  under  a  cloud  with  his  father. 
The  real  Miss  Silcote  is  most  charming, 
good,  and  sensible ;  this  Miss  Anne 
Silcote  is  a  vixen.  They  can't  do  any- 
thing with  her  at  all." 

"  Is  she  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  rusticated  you?"  asked  Lord 
Edward. 

"  Of  Arthur,  I  suppose  you  mean. 
No,  she  is  not  the  prig's  daughter,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  rustica- 
tion, which  seems  the  only  one  of  my 
good  deeds  which  my  friends  appear  in- 
clined to  remember.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  another  '  son,  who  died.  Arthur  of 
Balliol  is  not  married.  He  tried  to 
train  a  girl  to  suit  his  imperial  taste, 
and  she  nearly  met  his  views.  But 
when,  after  a  year  or  so,  he  had  brought 
his  powerful  mind  to  bear  on  the  fact 
that  she  hadn't  got  any  money,  he 
pitched  her  overboard  ;  and  she,  on  her 
part,  cut  him  effectually.  Immediately 
after  which  she  came  into  eight  thousand 
a  year,  and  turned  Papist." 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  Lord  Edward. 

"This  Silcote  property  is  actually 
enormous.  Hainault,  a  very  safe  man, 
and  a  neighbour  of  Silcote's — from  that 
reason  knowing  probably  more  of  his 
affairs  than  the  idiotic  old  Bedlamite  does 
himself — puts  it  at  between  forty  and 


fifty  thousand  a  year.  Now  it  seems 
very  likely  that  a  considerable  number 
of  noses  will  be  put  out  of  joint  when 
he  dies.  His  eldest  son  and  his  eldest 
son's  children  he  is  not  likely  to  recog- 
nise. That  bully  of  an  Austrian  colonel 
standing  there  before  you  has  tired  his 
patience  out  by  his  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance ;  Arthur  of  Balliol  has  re- 
jected the  crown,  and  has  systematically 
bullied  and  insulted  him  :  he  has  an 
awful  tongue,  this  Arthur.  The  Oxford 
fellows  who  were " 

"  Eusticated  for  setting  the  College  on 
fire,"  suggested  Austin  Elliot. 

"  I  shall  have  to  do  violence  to  this 
man,"  said  Charles  Eavenshoe ;  "  I 
shall  have  to  fight  a  duel  with  this 
fellow." 

There  was  such  a  sharp  sudden  spasm 
in  Austin  Elliot's  face  as  he  said  this  that 
Charles  Eavenshoe  hurried  on,  cursing 
inwardly  his  wandering  tongue. 

"  I  shall  have  to  beat  this  Elliot  here, 
you  know,  Lord  Edward,  or  tell  his 
wife  about  his  impudence,  or  something 
of  that  sort :  I  know  I  shall.  I  resume 
the  conversation  where  he  so  imperti- 
nently interrupted  it.  This  Silcote  of 
Balliol  has  an  inexorably  cruel  tongue  ; 
/  know  something  of  what  a  don's 
tongue  may  get  to  by  constant  practice. 
I  ought  to,  if  any  man  ever  did.  It 
was  said  of  me  once  that  I  went  into 
Collections  in  my  usual  health,  and  came 
out  looking  ten  years  older,  and  so  grey 
that  I  had  to  send  to  Spiers  for  hair- 
dye.  There  was  a  nucleus  of  truth  in 
that,  though  a  small  one.  But  they 
say  that  there  was  never  such  a  tongue 
as  his.  And  old  Eay — I  mean  my  in- 
formant— says  that  he  has  used  his 
tongue  on  his  father  so  long,  that  the 
old  fool  has  shown  some  glimmerings  of 
reason,  and  got  sick  of  it.  So  that  the 
money  won't  go  in  that  direction.  We 
perfectly  well  know,  however,  in  which 
direction  it  will  go.  The  old  fellow, 
having  nothing  to  do  except  to  swear  at 
his  grooms  and  thrash  his  dogs,  found  a 
new  amusement.  There  was  a  certain  old 
school  in  London,  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  he,  as  a  governor  of  it,  taking  up 
with  Arthur's  '  Young  Oxford  '  notions, 
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got  it  moved  into  the  country,  and  made 
a  bankrupt  old  blackguard,  one  Betts, 
tr  usurer  of  it,  and  Arthur  head-master, 
and  went  so  far  in  his  iniquitous  jobbery 
as  to  make  his  disowned  son  Algernon 
second  master,  as  a  cheap  provision  for 
him.  And  now  what  has  he  done  to 
criwn  all  ?  Why,  picked  out  the  bright- 
est and  best- looking  of  the  boys  in  that 
sc  tiool,  and  made  him  his  heir ! " 

I  suppose  that  that  is  the  sort  of 
ac3ount  which  will  be  given  of  your 
afj'airs,  my  dear  reader,  even  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  kind  and  gentle  being  as 
Charles  Eavenshoe,  if  you  persistently 
decline  to  face  the  world,  and  make 
ridiculous  mysteries  about  them,  as  did 
Si! cote.  And  I  only  hope  that  you  may 
get  off  so  easily,  but  I  doubt  it. 

A  Frenchman  had  been  standing  close 
to  Lord  Edward  Barty  all  this  time, 
and  actually  touching  him,  but  Lord 
Eclward  had  not  objected  either  to  his 
touch  or  his  smell.  He  was  known  to 
bojh  Ravensboe  and  Elliot  familiarly, 
an-1  when  Charles  Ravenshoe  had  done 
he  nodded  his  head  three  times,  and 
said, — 

•'  These  histories  of  families  are  very 
ch;  inning,  but,  I  think,  dull.  The  his- 
toiy  of  my  own  family  would  be  very 
interesting,  but  also,  I  fear,  dull ;  save 
in  those  portions  of  it  which  concern 
myself.  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
my  friend  Ravenshoe ;  I  understand 
English  perfectly,  and  have  gathered 
on]  7' the  idea  that  the  Princess  of  Cas- 
telnuovo  yonder  was  concerned  in  the 
poisoning  of  Ravenshoe's  aunt,  and  that 
his  grandfather  had  left  his  whole 
estj  ,te  to  a  boy  from  the  Lycee.  These 
fan  ily  histories  are  only  tolerable  and 
interesting  in  novels.  I  came  in  here 
becmse  I  was  tired  of  the  continual 
Jim,  teur  of  the  Austrians,  whom  we  are 
shortly  going  to  tie  up  in  a  bag  and 
sen  1  northward ;  and  since  I  have  been 
in  here  I  have  seen  more  than  you,  my 
Ravenshoe." 

"  What  have  you  seen  ?  " 

"  While  you  have  been  talking  of  this 
Prii  icess,  of  the  bread  and  butter  she  ate 
as  a  child,  of  the  milk  and  water  she 
slopped  on  the  floor  in  her  early  youth, 


I  have  been  watching  her  face.     And 
she  has  seen  the  devil." 

"  By  Jove,  she  looks  as  if  she  had," 
said  Charles. 

"  Can  you  tell,"  said  the  Frenchman 
in  a  whisper,  "the  direction  of  eyes'? 
While  you  were  telling  your  stupid  old 
story  I  was  watching  her  eyes,  and  I 
saw  that  she  saw  the  devil.  Now  in 
this  corner,  now  in  that.  Which  way 
are  her  eyes  now  1 " 

"  Why,  they  are  straight  towards  us." 

"Then  the  devil  must  be  close  be- 
hind us,  unless  we  are  the  devil,  a 
theory  which  will  not  stand  argument. 
Thou  art  no  devil,  my  old  foolish  Bala- 
clava dragoon,  and  I  am  only  a  devil 
among  the  ladies  j  not  in  practice, — it  is 
only  a  tradition  of  your  nation  about 
ours.  Turn,  then,  and  look  at  the  devil 
behind  us,  who  has  so  paled  the  Prin- 
cess in  the  ruby  velvet  and  opals.  What 
makes  your  blind  friend  impatient  ?  But 
there  is  a  smell  as  of  a  billiard-marker." 

Charles  and  the  Frenchman  turned 
together.     Behind  them  was  the  square- 
set    gentleman    in   the   English   court 
dress  before  noticed.     The  Frenchman 
laughed   and   said,   "  Hah  !  my  friend, 
art  thou  this  side  of  the  wall,  then,  this 
time  1    Don't   cross  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  of  Buffalora ;  the  arch  has  given 
way  somewhat,  and  the  bridge  might 
give   way,  and  you  might  fall  in  the 
water.     Strike  out  for  the  north  side  if 
you  do.    There  are  Italians,  and  may  be 
other  canaille,  on  the  other  side.     And 
how  do  you  find  your  trade,  my  friend  ? 
It  is   a   trade  which  always  has  paid 
somehow  j  and  you  look  sleek  enough," 
The    stout    man    seemed    not    over 
pleased  at  the  recognition,  and  smiled 
constrainedly.      The   next  moment  he 
pushed  his  way  between  them,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Princess.     She  in 
turn  advanced  rapidly  towards  him,  so 
that  they  met  together  somewhat  apart 
from  the  other  guests  ;  and  the  Princess 
was  able  hurriedly  to  say,  "  To-morrow 
night   on   the    ramparts,    opposite   the 
Kaiser  Franz  Gasthaus,"  before  she  led 
him  smiling  up  to  Colonel  Silcote,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  name,  which  was 
totally  unnecessary. 
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Tom  Silcote  looked  on  him  with,  any- 
thing but  good  favour.  "  You  are  a 
bold  bird,  Kriegsthurm,"  he  said  in 
English.  "  Have  you  squared  with  the 
Government  ? " 

"  I  am  in  the  employ  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  colonel.  But  my  name  is 
Schmitz,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  sug- 
gest such  a  trifle." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom  Silcote.  "  Do 
you  know,  there  being  no  one  listening 
at  this  moment,  not  even  my  aunt,  that 
you  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  barely 
wise  in  being  here,  now  that  you  have  de- 
clared yourself  so  very  positively  on  our 
side  1  I  wish  you  nothing  but  well,  as 
you  know,  but  I  think  you  are  indis- 
creet. I  have  seen  faces  about  Vienna 
lately  which  looked  sadly  like  the  old 
Democratic  Committee  business.  One 
word  is  as  good  as  a  dozen  to  a  man 
like  you." 

"  I  only  ask  for  one  word.  Have 
you  seen  any  one  you  have  ever  seen 
before?  Only  the  one  word.  Not 
another,  on  my  honour." 

"  You  shall  have  it  on  my  honour.  Yes." 
Kriegsthurm  still   looked  pleadingly 
in  Tom  Silcote's  face,  and  Tom  Silcote 
answered, — 

"Couldn't  do  it,  old  fellow.  Not 
even  for  you." 

"  Not  the  first  letter,  colonel  ? " 
"  No.  Decency  !  decency  !  If  I  had 
intended  to  denounce,  I  should  have 
done  so.  You  go  home  early,  and  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  That  is  all 
the  advice  I  can  give  you  at  present. 
You  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  being 
here,  and  declaring  yourself  so  decidedly 
on  the  Tedeschi  side.  You  will  not  be 
safe  from  assassination  even  in  London 
now.  Remember  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
business." 

"  One  word,  colonel.  Have  you  seen 
more  than  one  ? " 

"  I  am  compromising  myself ;  the 
English  are  unpopular  here,  and  I  have 
not  done  much  to  aid  our  popularity. 
Well  then,  yes.  More  than  one,  by  my 
observation.  More  than  three  dozen, 
most  likely.  Are  you  losing  your  brain 
and  your  nerve,  that  you  ask  me  such  a 
question  ?  Do  you  not  know, — you,  one 


of  the  shiftiest  conspirators  in  Europe, 
— that  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Committee  in  every  Hungarian 
regiment  1  You  must  have  gone  mad, 
old  fellow,  before  you  came  here  at  all. 
Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  stay  in  Eng- 
land ?  Where  is  my  aunt  1 " 

"  She  is  talking  with  that  long-nosed 
young  booby,  Eavenshoe.  Time  is  pre- 
cious, colonel.  I  came  here  to  see  how 
things  were  going,  and  I  wish  that  I 
had  stayed  where  I  was.  I  have  made 
a  mistake.  England  is  the  only  place 
for  a  conspirator.  I  say  I  wish  I  had 
stayed  where  I  was.  Well,  so  I  do,  for 
some  reasons,  not  for  others.  You  ask 
me  why  I  came  here,  and  I  will 
honestly  tell  you :  because  it  is  the 
most  dangerous  place  I  could  have 
come  to.  The  old  fun  of  conspiracy 
is  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  actually  broke 
with  the  democratic  connexion,  and 
with  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  con- 
nexion, for  the  mere  fun  of  doing  it,  of 
coming  here,  and  declaring  for  the 
Tedeschi." 

"  You  will  be  murdered,"  said  Tom 
Silcote. 

"By  whom?" 

"  By  the  democrats.   Look  at  Orsini." 

"  He  be  blowed  !  He  is  well  out  of 
the  way,  and  all  his  lot.  I  never  en- 
couraged him." 

"  You  did  not  stop  him  as  you  could 
have  done." 

"  In  our  trade  we  never  stop  any  one, 
we  only  warn.  I  warned  him,  he  in- 
sulted me,  and  called  me  spy;  and  I 
let  him  go." 

"  At  the  risk  of  the  Erench  Emperor's 
life.  My  dear  friend,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  morality." 

"  So  they  say,"  retorted  Kriegsthurm. 
"I  suppose  there  is.  But  we  can't 
recognise  it  in  our  trade,  you  know." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Tom  Silcote. 

"A  few  words  more,  colonel,"  said 
Kriegsthurm.  "You  are  terribly  in 
debt,  are  you  not  ? " 

"Pretty  well." 

"Aunt's  fortune  pretty  near  gone  with 
it,  I  fear?" 

"  /  don't  know.  She  gives  me  plenty 
of  money,  and  never  grumbles." 
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"7  do,  though.  And  I'll  tell  you. 
Your  aunt  has  not  got  above  ten  thou- 
saad  pounds  left  in  money  to  bless  her- 
se".f  with ;  and  you'll  soon  get  through 
that,  you  know.  But  she  loves  you 
beyond  everything  in  this  world.  You 
allow  that?" 

"  Dear  old  girl !  She  does.  And  I 
love  her,  Master  Conspirator,  as  dearly 
as  she  loves  me." 

"Does you  credit,"  said  Kriegsthurm. 
"  "When  you,  loving  her  as  you  do,  have 
finished  up  her  money,  you  will  have  to 
begin  on  her  jewels.  And  she  has  sixty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  them.  You 
aro  awfully  fond  of  one  another,  and 
love  one  another  to  distraction.  How 
long  would  that  love  last  if  you  were 
to  ask  her  to  sell  one  of  her  jewels  for 
you?" 

"  Kriegsthurm,  you  are  the  devil." 

"Very  near  it,  I  will  allow,  thank 
you.  You  know  your  aunt,  and  your 
aunt's  intellect.  She  loves  you,  but 
she  would  see  you  in  Newgate  sooner 
than  part  with  a  single  opal  or  a  single 
yard  of  lace.  I  suppose,  also,  that  you 
know  by  this  time  her  inexorable  obsti- 
nacy. Is  what  I  have  been  stating  the 
truth  or  is  it  not  1 " 

"  Go  away,  Aunt.  Politics  ! "  said 
Tom  Silcote.  And  the  poor  Princess, 
who  was  coming  to  them,  went  away 
again  and  talked  to  Lord  Edward  Barty, 
who  afterwards  remarked  to  Austin 
Elliot  that  the  woman  smelt  well,  and 
thit  in  ordinary  conversation  her  voice 
was  by  no  means  objectionable. 

"I  will  allow  to  you,"  said  Tom 
Silcote,  "  that  all  which  you  say  about 
my  aunt  is  perfectly  true.  Kriegs- 
thurm, let  us  be  plain.  You  are  a  great 
rascal,  I  fear;  but  you  have  a  way  of 
inviting  confidence  which  I  never  saw 
equalled.  I  can  understand  your  power 
an.ong  these  Nationalists  and  Demo- 
crats." 

Kriegsthurm  laughed. 

"I  believe  that  my  aunt  loves  me 
better  than  any  human  being,  but  yet 
I  know  that  she  would  die  of  starvation, 
and  see  me  die  at  her  side,  sooner  than 
paH  with  one  of  her  gewgaws.  Why  1" 

•'Because  she  is  as  mad  as  a  March 
have,"  answered  Kriegsthurm.  "You 


Silcotes,  one  and  all  of  you,  have  just 
stopped  on  the  verge  of  madness,  and 
even  she  has  not  legally  overstepped  it. 
There  are  many  such  families ;  and 
they  are  generally,  I  should  say  almost 
always,  brilliant  and  successful.  It  has 
not  been  the  case  in  your  family,  I  allow, 
because  you  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
that  average  when  you  are  both  too 
sane  and  too  mad  for  success.  All  that 
is  the  matter  with  your  aunt  is,  that 
she  is  the  fool  of  the  family  ;  the  mad- 
dest of  the  whole  lot.  Just  look  at  her, 
will  you?  Look  at  her  frantic  extra- 
vagance in  dress,  and  look  at  her 
curious  investment  in  jewels.  No  one 
ever  saw  before  such  a  quaint  combi- 
nation of  extravagance  and  prudence. 
Of  money— and,  indeed,  of  money's 
worth — she  knows  little  or  nothing ; 
but  she  understands  jewels,  and  her 
hoarding  instinct  takes  the  form  of 
jewels.  Her  human  instincts  take  the 
form  of  sainting  her  late  husband  (as 
bad  a  rogue  as  me)  and  loving  you. 
But  she  would  see  you  in  Newgate 
before  she  would  sell  a  diamond  for 
you,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Well,  leave  my  aunt  alone." 

"  Eor  the  present,"  said  Kriegsthurm. 
"  She  is  mad,  and  I  have  made  a  mint 
of  money  out  of  her  folly.  Such  men 
as  you  and  I,  colonel,  needn't  mince 
matters  together.  We  know  too  much 
for  that.  What  I  am  driving  at,  as  a 
practical  man,  is  this.  She  will  spend 
cash  on  you  till  it  is  all  gone;  but 
then?" 

"  I  have  my  profession,  and  my  po- 
sition as  an  Austrian  colonel." 

"  Oh  if  you  swells  would  only  speak 
out !  Just  once  in  a  way  for  change." 

"  Well,  then,  I  confess  that,  if  I  was 
reduced  to  my  pay,  I  should  have  to  live 
closer  than  I  should  like." 

"  Pre-cisely.  Now,  to  prove  that  I 
am  more  of  a  business  man  than  your- 
self, what  will  you  stand,  if,  through 
my  instrumentality,  you  were  installed 
as  master  of  Silcotes,  with  forty  thou- 
sand a  year  ? " 

"  I  think,"  said  reckless  Tom,  "  that 
I  would  stand  a  thousand  a  year." 

"  Good !  That  is  what  you  would  stand. 
Now  what  would  you  stick  at — murder] " 
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"  I  sliould  stick  at  murder,  decidedly. 
In  fact,  if  you  will  gather  the  impudence 
to  repeat  the  proposition,  I  will  kick 
you  out  of  the  room,  as  a  general  mea- 
sure, not  in  the  least  regarding  conse- 
quences. I  confess  myself  an  ass — my 
life  has  proved  it  j  and  I  know  you  to 
be  a  great  rascal — your  life  has  proved 
it.  And  again  to  turn  the  proposition 
over,  I  am  little  better  than  a  rascal,  and 
you  most  assuredly  are  an  ass,  to  have 
hinted  such  a  thing  to  me." 

"  Who  is  the  ass  1 "  said  Kriegsthurm 
scornfully.  "  There  are  but  two  of  us 
here  talking  together,  and  one  of  us  is 
an  ass,  and  it  is  not  myself.  You  speak 
to  me  as  though  I  proposed  murder. 
I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  asked  you 
only  whether  you  would  stick  at  murder 
to  gain  Silcotes.  Would  you?  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  would.  See  here, 
colonel  I  am  getting  old,  and  shall 
some  day,  when  my  vitality  is  less,  get 
tired  of  the  old  political  conspiracies. 
And  they  lead  to  nothing;  at  least 
to  nothing  I  care  about.  I  shall  want  a 
new  sphere  for  my  talents.  If  I  can 
get  you  Silcotes,  will  you  give  me  a 
thousand  a  year?" 

"I  should  like  Silcotes  well  enough," 
answered  the  colonel,  "  but  it  is  beyond 
your  power.  And,  after  this  singular 
escapade  of  yours  in  coming  to  Vienna 
and  declaring  for  us,  you  are  safe  no- 
where." 

"  I  will  bet  you,"  said  Kriegsthurm, 
"  that  I  am  back  in  London  in  six 
months,  with  the  full  confidence  of  the 
whole  National  and  Democratic  parties 
in  Europe,  if  you  like,  in  spite  of  my 
present  indiscretion  and  declaration. 
You  don't  know  what  fools  those  conti- 
nental Democrats  are." 

"Well,  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  while  you  are  here.  As  for  Sil- 
cotes, if  you  can  ever  show  me  that  you 
got  me  Silcotes,  you  shall  have  your 
thousand  a  year  off  the  rent  roll.  But  we 
are  going  to  fight ;  and — who  knows  ? " 

"  You  are  going  to  fight,  colonel,  and 
are  going  to  get  beaten.  You  will  have 
had  soldiering  enough  after  this  bout." 

"  Going  to  get  beaten,  hey,"  thought 
Colonel  Silcote.  "  If  you  ever  spoke  the 
truth  in  your  life,  you  spoke  it  then." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

THE   RAMPARTS. 

IT  was  a  very  calm  spring  night,  and  ihe 
ramparts  were  very  quiet.  The  scent 
which  came  from  the  fast  subsiding 
Danube,  was  no  longer  the  coarse  rough 
smell  of  mud,  but  the  oxygenated  scent 
of  fresh  springing  vegetation.  Nature 
was  hastening  to  repair  the  damage  of 
her  winter's  ill-temper ;  but  certain 
tramplings  of  sentries  and  guards  more 
numerous  than  usual,  and,  more  than 
those,  the  low,  growling  rumble  of  the 
waggons  of  the  military  train  already 
creeping  southward,  showed  clearly 
enough,  to  those  who  had  ears  which 
could  understand  sounds,  that  man  was 
about  to  begin  his  career  of  destruction 
as  soon  as  nature  was  peaceful  enough 
to  allow  him. 

It  was  a  wide  rampart,  from  which 
you  saw  a  plain,  and  beyond,  very  quiet 
peaceful  hills  :  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful 
wind  came  quietly  from  those  hills 
across  the  river,  and  raised  a  few  whis- 
pers in  the  trees  upon  the  rampart.  The 
country  there  is  not  a  cruel  country. 
Nature  is  more  than  half  kind ;  it  is 
only  plagued  by  kings  and  dynasties. 
The  people  are  a  quiet,  law-fearing 
people  enough,  coming  of  a  good  stock  j 
and  the  land  is  a  better  land  than  one- 
half  the  United  States  or  nine-tenths 
of  Australia.  Bat  they  are  plagued  by 
dynastic  traditions,  and  so  it  is  an  un- 
easy land,  and  a  land  almost  as  ill  to 
live  in,  for  all  its  beauty,  as  Calabria 
with  its  constantly  recurring  earthquakes. 

However,  at  this  time  of  night  the 
Emperor  was  asleep  or  dancing,  and  the 
gentle  wind  came  peacefully  and  kindly 
from  the  hills  beyond  the  river.  It 
said  nothing  of  the  things  which  it  had 
seen  there,  of  the  students  who  had  de- 
fended that  very  place  in  1849  ;  nothing 
of  the  entrance  of  gaudy,  honest  Jella- 
chich;  nothing  of  the  midnight  fusil- 
lades which  followed  it.  It  had  never 
known,  or  it  had  forgotten.  It  merely 
wandered  like  a  gentle  hand  over  the 
face  of  our  old  friend  the  Princess,  and 
said  quietly,  "  Peace  !" 
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And  she  heard  it :  low  as  her  instincts 
weie,  she  heard  that.  The  world  and 
her  life  had  always  been  to  her  an  ugly 
great  confusion,  which  she  felt,  more  by 
instinct  than  by  reason,  that  she  could 
not  set  right — a  confusion  of  hopelessly 
tangled  iron  cordage,  with  here  and 
the:-e  a  silver  wire.  She  had  always 
seized  the  ends  of  these  silver  wires,  and 
wit'i  weak  hands,  but  with  the  obstinacy 
of  Ji  mule,  had  tried  to  unravel  them 
from  the  mass  of  inexorable  iron  cordage 
which  was  too  strong  for  her.  In  other 
woids,  she  was  a  feeble,  almost  silly, 
woi.ian  who  had  been  educated  by  washy 
Cor  tinental  politicians  of  a  certain  school 
not  entirely  unrepresented  in  our  model 
cou:  itry,  until  she  believed  that  intrigue 
was  strength.  "  Leave  my  aunt  alone, " 
said  Colonel  Silcote.  Well,  we  will, 
wh<n  we  have  done  with  her.  We 
mu&  t  notice  these  things,  however.  She 
nev^r  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do 
nex  ;.  There  were  two  or  three  things  in 
this  world  which  she  wanted  done,  and 
would  fight  to  the  death  to  get  done. 
Bey  >nd  these  things  she  had  no  policy 
whatever  except  this — opposition  :  the 
putt  ing  of  spokes  in  all  kinds  of  wheels 
whi  3h  seemed  to  be  turning,  for  fear  the 
circJ  e  should  not  come  round  in  the  way 
in  vvrhich  she  wished  it.  ]N'ot  having 
any  intellect,  and  knowing  it;  only  wish- 
ing for  a  few  things,  and  knowing  that 
also  her  policy  was  obstructive.  She 
den;ed  everything  to  which  she  did  not 
see  ler  way,  and  only  admitted  the  facts 
whi;h  would  serve  her  small  purposes 
provisionally. 

Tiie  poor  fool  had  been  a  child  once, 
and  was  getting  oldish  and  childish 
agai  i  now.  She  had  always  been  blindly 
strh  ing  against  some  things  she  under- 
stoo  1,  and  others  which  she  did  not,  but 
only  dreaded  because  she  could  not  un- 
dersvand.  She  had  striven,  for  instance, 
wit!  the  utmost  persistency,  in  the 
saviig  of  her  own  character,  and  had 
saved  it :  had  spent  her  cash  (while  she 
hoai  led  her  jewels)  for  Colonel  Silcote ; 
and  liad  striven  blindly  and  persistently 
against  all  strangers,  and  all  strange 
ideas,  lest  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  her 


brother's  life  should  in  any  way  become 
known  to  her  brother. 

She  had  been  always  blindly  restless, 
and  now  she  began  to  want  peace  and 
oblivion — an  escape  from  all  this  mise- 
rable confusion  which  was  getting  deeper- 
confounded  on  her  day  by  day.  Her 
case  was  very  pitiable.  Thirty  years  or 
more  of  her  life  had  been  framed  more 
or  less  on  a  frightful  lie,  the  full  iniquity 
of  which  she  had  only  learnt  recently. 
She  had  spent  the  most  of  her  money. 
Her  terror  of  her  brother's  learning  the 
truth  was  as  strong  as  ever;  and  she 
desired  peace — desired  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  her  own  folly. 

Some  escape  and  some  do  not.  Half- 
witted woman  as  she  was,  she  had  brains 
enough  to  see  that  some  people,  in  this 
world  at  least,  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  'their  own  actions.  She  hoped 
she  might  be  one  of  those  lucky  people, 
and  she  prayed  for  it.  The  Popish 
form  of  Christian  faith  began  to  have 
great  attractions  for  her,  as  it  had  had 
for  Miss  Lee  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. They  promised  peace,  and 
she  wanted  peace.  She  had  prestige 
and  position  as  the  principal  Protestant 
lady  in  Vienna.  But  the  Jesuits  pro- 
mised her  greater  things ;  and  the 
Jesuits  are  good  paymasters.  They  give 
what  they  promise.  They  give  peace 
to  fools. 

She  wanted  peace.  She  had  been 
fearfully  indiscreet  with  Sir  Godfrey 
Mallory,  in  the  very  old  times,  and  she 
had  allowed  Kriegsthurm  to  blind  her 
brother,  of  whom  she  was  terribly 
afraid,  by  inuendoes  against  Silcote's 
own  wife.  I  have  done  my  business 
badly,  if  you  have  not  understood  this 
before.  This  was  a  terrible  crime. 
Poor,  gentle,  good  Mrs.  Silcote  would 
have  died  from  tliis  accusation  alone, 
if  it  had  been  ever  made  to  her.  But 
she  died  a  perfectly  puzzled  woman, 
entirely  without  knowledge  or  suspicion 
of  evil.  She  had  been  very  carefully 
brought  up,  and  the  idea  of  unfaithful- 
ness to  her  husband  was  one  which  she 
never  could  have  understood.  And  our 
crazy  old  Squire — the  same  dim  suspicion 
of  unfaithfulness  had  -maddened  him  (as 
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far  as  lie  could  be  maddened)  at  once. 
It  was  inconceivable  to  him,  as  it  is  to 
us,  and  as  it  was  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  when 
he  told  her  of  it.  But  he  believed  it — 
it  was  so  well  put. 

By  whom  ?  By  Kriegsthurm,  a  man 
who  knew  the  art  of  conspiracy.  The 
Princess  had  trusted  the  whole  business 
to  his  management ;  he  was  a  thorough- 
going man,  and  she  paid  him  well,  and 
he  went  a  little  beyond  his  instructions. 

His  excuse  to  the  Princess  of  Castel- 
nuovo  was  this :  that  his  instructions 
were  vague,  and  that  he  had  to  act  on 
his  private  judgment;  that  something 
stronger  was  wanted  to  counteract 
Silcote's  uxoriousness  than  mere  vague 
accusations ;  that  he  took  stronger 
measures. 

She  had  always  dreaded  to  ask  him 
what  he  had  done  after  she  saw  the  terri- 
ble consequences  of  it.  But  a  short  time 
before,  he,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
her  how  deeply  they  were  committed 
together,  had  told  her  the  whole  wicked 
story,  and  she  had  fled  from  him  in 
terror. 

Oh  that  he  were  dead,  or  that  she 


were  dead  !  She  was  a  kind,  a  very 
kind,  woman  in  her  way.  The  distress 
of  others  was  unbearable  to  her.  And 
now  that  she  had  at  last  realized  what 
had  really  been  done  through  her  means, 
her  terror  and  distress  were  extreme. 
To-night,  in  this  quiet  place,  for  the 
first  time  since  she  had  known  every- 
thing, she  had  got  into  a  softer  and 
gentler  mood.  After  a  few  turns  up 
and  down,  she  bent  her  head  down 
upon  the  parapet,  and  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

The  gentle  wind  blowing  over  the 
graves  of  the  piled  thousands  of  slain  at 
Aspern  told  of  peace  and  rest  in  quiet 
country  churchyards,  where  the  dead 
keep  one  another  solemn  company 
through  low  whisperings  of  the  summer 
night.  How  calm  all  those  dead  lay  out 
there  at  Aspern,  Austrians  and  French- 
men ! 

Her  quiet  and  gentle  meditations 
were  interrupted,  and  her  face  grew 
hard  and  potentially  wicked  again. 
Kriegsthurm  stood  beside  her. 

To  be  continued. 


A    HAKD    DAY'S    WOKK. 


BY   PROFESSOR   HEATON. 


OF  all  hard  daily  workers  the  heart 
and  lungs  are  the  most  persevering. 
Prom  day  to  day,  from  youth  to  old 
age,  they  toil  away  with  scarcely  a 
moment's  intermission,  and,  gentle  and 
almost  imperceptible  as  their  labours 
appear,  the  amount  they  get  through 
is  something  enormous.  The  heart  is 
a  most  powerful  pump,  throwing  out 
at  every  beat  five  or  six  ounces  of 
blood.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  pumps 
out  in  this  way  a  quantity  which  is 
estimated  at  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
tons,  and  the  force  which  it  exerts  in 
doing  so  would  be  sufficient  to  -  raise 
fourteen  sacks  of  coals  to  the  top  of  the 
Monument  ! 

The  lungs   too,  the   bellows  of  the 
animal  machine,  although  they  do  not 


do  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  work 
the  heart  accomplishes,  contribute  very 
materially  to  the  total.  Other  kinds  of 
work  are  also  being  done  in  the  body, 
the  amount  of  which  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  estimate.  Mental  work,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  experimentally  proved 
to  be,  in  part  at  least,  actual  physical 
labour,  exhausting  the  powers  of  the 
body  as  effectually,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  as  the  more  mechanical 
forms  of  labour.  And,  lastly,  there  is 
another  kind  of  work,  one  which  persons 
ignorant  of  science  would  not  reckon  as 
work  at  all,  but  which  yet  very  greatly 
exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  rest  put 
together.  This  is  the  heat-work,  the 
heat  which  the  animal  body  is  con- 
stantly producing,  and  which  is  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  to  its  well-being.  The 
heat  which  a  human  being  develops  in 
a  day  varies  exceedingly,  and  its  amount 
has  not  been  very  accurately  determined; 
but,  for  an  adult  in  good  health,  and 
upon  a  moderate  diet,  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  estimating  it  as  equal  to  the 
raising  of  five  gallons  and  a  half  of  water 
from  freezing  point  to  boiling  point.  Now 
the  quantity  of  work  which  a  definite 
amount  of  heat  is  capable  of  doing,  is 
perfectly  well  known.  The  heat  that 
would  raise  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahrenheit,  would,  if  it  were 
employed  in  doing  work,  as  it  is  in  a 
stean-engine,  raise  one  pound  weight 
772  feet — or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
772  Ibs.  one  foot.  Measured  by  this 
standard,  we  find  that  the  heat  which 
would  raise  five  gallons  and  a  half  of 
ice-cold  water  to  boiling-point,  would 
be  enough  to  lift  3,412  tons  one  foot 
high  :  or,  to  put  the  fact  in  another  form, 
to  heist  170  sacks  of  coals  to  the  top  of 
the  Monument ! 

We  can  now  classify,  in  a  rude  kind 
of  manner,  the  chief  varieties  of  work 
which  are  done  in  the  body.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
enumerate  the  less  important  kinds,  and 
we  therefore  specify — 

1.  HEAT   WORK. — This,    we    have 
seen,  is   the    greatest   in  amount.     It 
probably  constitutes  not  less  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  work  of  the  body. 

2.  INTERNAL  WORK,  including,  as  the 
chief  items,  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs 

3.  EXTERNAL   WORK.  —  The  actual 
mechanical  labour,  performed,  for   the 
most  part,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Will.     Some  kinds    of  external   work 
canno;  well  be  estimated,  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  able  to  make  a  fair  ap- 
proximation to  the  total  amount. 

4.  MENTAL  WORK — as  to  the  mecha- 
nical value  of  which  we  are  still  entirely 
in  th(   dark,  but  which  is  probably  in- 
considerable in  amount. 

Thi^  classification,  which  is  founded 
on  one  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  gives  us  a  sufficiently 
correct  idea  of  the  different  varieties  of 
human  labour.  On  one  point,  however, 
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a  little  explanation  is  necessary.  It  may 
be  asked,  How  can  the  multifarious 
kinds  of  work  which  men  have  to  do  be 
measured  and  referred  to  a  fixed  standard] 
The  answer  will  be  best  given  in 
the  form  of  an  illustration.  A  man 
who  weighs  150  Ibs.  works  for  three 
hours  and  a  half  on  the  treadwheel. 
He  constantly  ascends,  and  although, 
from  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  he 
remains  where  he  was,  the  work  he 
effects  is  the  same  as  if  he  went  up  into 
the  air.  In  three  hours  and  a  half  he 
will  have  ascended  7,560  feet ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  time,  he  will  conse- 
quently have  lifted  the  weight  of  his 
body  (150  Ibs.)  7,560  feet.  Now,  lifting 
150  Ibs.  7,560  feet  is  the  same  as  raising 
506  tons  one  foot,  and  we  are  there- 
fore able  to  describe  his  work  as  506 
foot-tons.  By  a  similar  calculation,  a 
man  of  150  Ibs.,  who  ascends  the 
Monument,  performs  a  little  more  than 
twelve  foot-tons  of  work ;  and  as  the 
labour  of  walking  on  level  ground  is 
about  one-twentieth  that  of  ascending 
in  a  straight  line,  his  ascent  is  equal  to 
a  walk  on  level  ground  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

Taking  all  kinds  of  work  together, 
we  may  now  assume  that  the  force  daily 
generated  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  adult 
is  equal  as  a  minimum  to  2,000,  and  as 
a  maximum  to  6,000,  foot-tons.  We 
will  take  the  mean  of  these,  or  4,000 
foot- tons,  as  the  average  produced  by  a 
man  doing  average  work.  It  is  equal, 
to  use  our  former  illustration,  to  lifting 
twenty  tons  of  coal  to  the  top  of  the 
Monument  every  day. 

Now,  where  does  this  enormous  quan- 
tity of  force  come  from  ?  The  man  loses 
nothing  in  the  performance  of  it,  for  he 
often  remains  the  same,  or  even  increases 
in  weight,  after  months  or  years  devoted 
to  it.  And  it  must  have  some  source. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  is  undeniably  true. 
It  is  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it 
is  to  the  food  eaten  that  the  whole  force 
must  be  due.  The  human  body  is  no 
more  a  creator  of  force  than  a  steam- 
engine  is,  and  just  as  coals  are  burnt  in 
the  boiler-fire  to  supply  the  motive- 
power,  so  food  is  burnt  in  the  body  to 
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supply  the  muscular  power.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  of  this  ;  in  fact,  the 
proof  of  it  is  of  the  simplest  possible 
kind.  Suppose,  instead  of  feeding  a 
boiler-fire  with  coals,  we  fed  it  with 
dried  bread,  beef,  and  potatoes.  The 
fire  would  burn,  the  water  would  boil, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  the  wheels 
of  the  engine  would  revolve,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  work  be  performed. 
If  we  were  to  take  a  man's  daily  rations 
and  burn  them  in  a  boiler-fire,  they 
would  produce  as  much  force  as  would 
be  generated  in  a  day  in  the  body  of  the 
man.  They  would,  in  fact,  produce  a 
little  more,  because  they  would  be  more 
thoroughly  burnt  in  the  fire  than  they 
could  be  in  the  body.  And  we  should 
be  able  to  rem ark  -another  point  of  simi- 
larity between  the  two  cases.  The  force 
in  each  case  would  be  given  out  in  two 
forms — in  the  form  of  heat,  and  in  the 
form  of  work.  In  the  body  indeed  the 
work  would  bear  a  higher  proportion  to 
the  heat  than  it  did  in  the  steam-engine, 
because  the  body  works  more  economi- 
cally ;  but  that  is  a  point  of  subordinate 
importance.  It  requires  but  little  ac- 
quaintance with  chemistry  to  under- 
stand the  source  of  the  force.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  food  with  oxygen 
which  causes  the  force  of  the  body,  just 
as  it  is  the  combination  of  coals  with 
oxygen  which  is  the  motive-power  of 


the  steam-engine.  We  ensure  a  supply 
of  oxygen  to  the  fire  by  keeping  up  a 
draught  of  air,  and  nature  does  the 
same  for  our  bodies  by  compelling  us  to 
draw  air  unceasingly  into  our  lungs.  It 
is  in  the  lungs  that  oxygen  is  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  it  is  in  the  blood 
that  a  great  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  combustion  takes  place. 

Dr,  Frankland  has  recently  furnished 
us  with  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  He  has, 
by  actual  experiment,  determined  the 
force  producible  by  the  burning,  as  they 
are  burnt  in  the  body,  of  definite  weights 
of  different  articles  of  food.  In  'each 
case  he  ascertained  the  amount  of  heat 
produced  by  the  burning  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  from  this  it  is  easy,  as  we 
before  remarked,  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  work  to  which  the  heat  is  equivalent. 
The  heat  which  would  raise  one  pound 
of  water  from  freezing  to  boiling  point, 
is  equal  to  about  sixty-two  foot-tons.  The 
following  table  exhibits  some  of  Dr. 
Frankland's  results  in  a  somewhat  modi- 
fied form.  The  first  column  of  figures 
shows  the  weight  of  the  substance 
which  would  yield  the  4,000  foot-tons 
which  we  have  taken  to  represent  the 
normal  day's  work.  Very  small  frac- 
tions of  a  pound  have  been  omitted. 
The  other  columns  give  the  price  and 
cost  of  the  articles. 


AMOTTKT  A5*r>  COST  OF  ARTICLES  REQTTIRED  TO  PERFORM  FOUR  THOUSAND 
FOOT-TOKS  OF  WORK  IN  THE  BODY. 


Name  of  Article. 

Weight  required. 

Price  per  Ib. 

Cost. 

€od-liver  Oil 

a  Ibs 

5.     d. 

3     6 

s.    d. 
2    7£ 

Fat  of  Beef     ' 

a 

0     8 

0     6 

Butter  

1     4 

1     2 

Cheshire  Cheese  

li 

0  10 

1     3 

Oatmeal                                   .    ; 

1| 

0     2| 

o   44 

If 

1     0 

1     7| 

If 

16     0 

28     0 

If 

0     6 

o  114 

Hard-boiled  Egg      .     .     .   '. 
Bread               

2| 
3 

0     64 
0     2 

1     5f 
0     6 

Lean  of  Beef        

4J 

0  10 

3     9 

Potatoes     

64 

0     1 

o    64 

Milk     ' 

4  quarts. 

5d.  per  quart. 

1     8 

Cabbage                         . 

15|  Ibs. 

0     1 

1     34 
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On  examining  this  table  we  are 
struck  first  of  all  by  the  great  value 
as  force-producers  of  oily  and  fatty  sub- 
v  stances.  Cod-liver  oil  and  beef  fat  head 
the  list,  and  butter  is  but  little  inferior. 
Lens  of  these  substances  will  yield  the 
requisite  force  than  of  any  others  enu- 
merated, and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  the  fat  of  beef  is  in  this  respect 
eqi  al  to  six  times  its  weight  of  the  lean. 
A  ^reat  portion  of  this  superiority  is 
dut  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which 
lean  meat,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
articles  in  the  list,  contains ;  but,  even  if 
the  perfectly  dry  substances  are  com- 
pared, the  advantage  is  still  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  fat.  Oatmeal  is  seen  to 
be  the  most  .economical  food  in  the  list, 
whilst  potatoes,  though  they  cost  less 
per  pound,  are  considerably  more  ex- 
pensive as  a  means  of  doing  work.  The 
high  force- producing  power  of  fat,  which 
had  been  inferred  long  ago  from  its 
chemical  composition,  accounts  for  its 
great  consumption  in  cold  climates.  We 
havo  all  heard  how  the  Esquimaux  swal- 
low?; pounds  upon  pounds  of  raw  blub- 
ber, and  concludes  a  meal  which  would 
make  an  English  dog  sick  with  a  few 
poii]  ids  of  candles  by  way  of  dessert. 
Hov/ever  little  external  work  he  does, 
he  i  5  compelled,  by  the  coldness  of  the 
air  .iround  him,  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
heat -work,  his  heat  being  constantly 
plundered  by  the  icy  blast.  Every 
pound  of  dry  fat  he  eats  produces  as 
muc  i  heat  in  his  body  as  would  raise 
nine  gallons  of  ice-cold  water  to  the 
boiling-point.  The  same  fact  explains 
the  efficacy  of  work  in  reducing  the  fat 
of  the  body.  The  body  has  the  power 
of  producing  fat  from  its  food  and  of 
stori  ig  it  up,  sometimes  in  very  large 
quantities.  If  food  be  withheld,  this 
superfluous  fat  soon  disappears,  being 
in  fret  burnt  to  do  the  work  of  the 
body  If,  the  food  remaining  the  same, 
the  -vork  of  the  body  be  increased,  a 
similir  result  follows,  the  stored-up  fat 
having  to  provide  for  the  extra  work, 
and  t  he  extra  heat  which  always  accom- 
panies it.  In  an  oft-quoted  case,  a  fat 
pig,  ^vhich  had  been  accidentally  buried 
in  hi ;  sty  by  a  fall  of  earth,  was  found 
alive  more  than  five  months  afterwards, 


having  in  that  time  taken  no  nourish- 
ment but  water  which  he  had  licked 
from  the  walls  !  But  he  had  lost  120  Ibs. 
in  weight ;  he  had,  in  fact,  been  living 
upon  his  own  fat.  In  confirmation  of 
this  view,  we  may  take  every-day  ex- 
perience. Who  ever  saw  a  very  fat 
postman,  or  labourer?  They  do  too 
much  work  to  be  fat,  but  coachmen, 
and  others  whose  work  is  not  very 
laborious,  frequently  become  so.  The 
work  which  a  heavy  man  does  on  the 
tread  wheel  in  three  hours  and  a  half  is 
equal  to  that  producible  from  about  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  dry  fat. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  but  one  view 
of  the  great  food  .question.  We  have 
regarded  food  but  as  fuel — fuel  added 
to  the  lamp  of  life,  just  as  coals  are 
shovelled  into  a  furnace-fire.  But  the 
analogy  between  a  human  body  and  a 
fire,  though  it  is  accurate  enough,  only 
holds  good  up  to  a. certain  point,  and  at 
that  point  many  most  important  lines 
of  divergence  begin.  Some  of  these  lie 
quite  out  of  our  province.  We  must 
not  here  speak  of  the  soul,  the  "  noble 
guest,"  which,  dwelling  for  a  while  in 
its  material  tenement,  keeps  ever  a  sort 
of  mastery  over  it,  and  -controls  some 
even  of  its  merely  physical  operations, 
•in  a  manner  that  amazes  while  it  puzzles 
us.  But  of  the  operations  of  the  body 
in  its  character  of  a  vital  organism  we 
must  not  lose  sight.  The  body  is  not  a 
changeless  mechanism  like  the  steam- 
engine.  'No  instant  of  its  existence 
finds  it  the  same  as  it  was  the  instant 
before.  It  is  taking  birth  and  growing, 
it  is  decaying  away  and  dying,  in  each 
second  of  its  life.  Every  organ  and 
structure  of  it,  every  fibre  and  cell,  is 
informed  with  the  mystery  life,  and 
lives,  subject  to  the  common  life  of  the 
whole.  We  do  not  know  what  life  is, 
and  the  more  prudent  among  us  do  not 
dare  to  guess,  but  there  are  certain 
things  about  it  which  "we  may  safely 
venture  to  assert.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is 
certainly  no  creator  of  matter  or  force. 
All  the  matter  of  the  body  is  matter  iden- 
tical with  that  Avhich  we  find  in  inorganic 
nature,  and  all  its  force  is  identical  with 
that  which  comes  from  the  sun  as  heat, 
or  which  holds  the  stars  in  their  courses 
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as  gravitation.  The  operations  of  the 
body,  both  internal  and  external,  are 
operations  of  chemical  and  physical 
force,  and  all  that  there  is  peculiar  in 
organic  life  arises  from  the  conditions 
under  which  force  is  exerted. 

Bearing  these  truths  in  mind,  we  will 
proceed  to  study  a  little  more  closely 
the  mode  in  which  food  is  disposed  of 
in  the  body.  In  the  mouth  it  is  masti- 
cated, in  the  stomach  it  is  digested,  in 
the  absorbent  system  it  is  elaborated, 
and  finally,  after  many  highly  complex 
processes,  it  is  poured  into  the  blood.  Of 
some  of  these  processes  we  know  a  little, 
though  only  a  little,  but  of  the  final 
process  by  which  the  now  liquid  food 
changes  into  that  most  wonderful  of 
liquids,  the  blood,  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  That  it  does  change  is  certain, 
and  accordingly  we  next  find  the  food 
as  a  clear  yellow  liquid  in  which  float 
myriads  of  tiny  red  globules.  This  is 
the  blood.  The  globules  have  the 
power  of  combining  with  the  oxygen 
which  they  meet  in  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  also  of 
imparting  that  oxygen  to  any  substances 
whose  affinity  for  it  is  sufficiently  active. 
Hence  incessant  oxidation  is  going  on 
in  the  blood  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course.  A  great  portion  of  the  food 
is  oxidized  in  this  way,  and  it  is  here — 
in  the  blood — that  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  developed.  The  blood-vessels  are  the 
furnace  of  the  body,  the  blood  furnish- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  fuel  and  the 
oxygen. 

Even  in  the  blood,  however,  the  food 
does  not  come  to  the  end  of  its  work : 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  all  its  bones, 
muscles,  and  nerves,  are  undergoing,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  incessant  de- 
composition and  destruction.  This  is  a 
continuous  process,  which  appears  to  go 
on  at  all  times,  whether  the  part  or 
organ  be  working  or  not.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  certain  whether  the  active  work- 
ing of  a  tissue  does  or  does  not  affect 
the  rate  at  which  it  decomposes  ;  but,  at 
present,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
it  does  not  make  much  difference.  As 
the  tissue  disintegrates  it  loses  its  vital 
character,  becomes  oxidized,  and  is  re- 
moved from  the  body,  partly  in  the 


form  of  gas,  through  the  lungs  and 
skin,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  liquid, 
through  the  kidneys.  It  has  long  been 
a  debated  question  whether  the  tissues 
combine  directly  with  oxygen,  or  whether 
they  are  first  decomposed  into  simpler 
substances — these  being  carried  into  the 
blood  and  there  oxidized.  The  latter  we 
believe  to  be  the  more  probable  view ;  but 
whichever  be  accepted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tissues  are  oxidized,  and 
that  the  oxidized  products  are  removed 
from  the  body  through  the  agency  of 
the  blood.  To  compensate  for  this 
waste,  a  constant  supply  of  new  mate- 
rial is  needed  for  the  repair  of  the  tis- 
sues ;  and  this  supply  is  drawn  from  the 
blood,  and  so  ultimately  from  the  food. 
This  fresh  nutritive  material  passes 
through  the  walls  of  the  minute  blood- 
vessels called  capillaries,  which  permeate 
every  organ  of  the  body  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tissues,  and  is  there  quickly 
converted  into  fresh  living  tissue.  The 
life  of  a  muscle — to  take  one  tissue  for 
illustration — may  be  compared  to  a  pile 
of  bricks,  which  one  party  of  boys  is 
employed  in  pulling  down,  brick  by 
brick,  while,  as  each  brick  is  removed, 
another  boy  fills  up  its  place  with  a 
new  one.  The  form,  weight,  and  com- 
position of  the  pile  remains  unaltered, 
but  its  materials  change  every  minute. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  composition  of  the  nutritive  mate- 
rial which  is  drawn  by  the  tissues  from 
the  blood,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is 
evident,  must  be  supplied  by  the  food. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  muscular 
tissue,  as  being  the  one  best  understood. 
Its  chief  components  are  fibrin  and 
albumin,  or  rather  substances  which  we 
agree  to  call  by  those  names,  for  the 
former  at  any  rate  is  not  quite  identical 
with  the  fibrin  found  elsewhere.  With- 
out entering  into  the  details  of  their 
composition,  we  may  say  that  they  are 
very  similar,  and  that  they  both  contain 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The 
blood  likewise  contains  fibrin  and  albu- 
min, and  the  food  which  renews  the 
blood  always  consists  in  part  of  the 
same  substances,  or  of  others  very  simi- 
lar to  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  as 
when  flesh  is  eaten,  the  food  is  almost 
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identical  with,  the  muscle  which  is  to 
be  renewed.  Those  constituents  of  food 
which  are  necessary  for  the  repair  of 
muscular  tissue  are  distinguished  as  the 
"flesh-formers,"  and  they  are  found  in 
greater  or  less  amount  in  most  animal 
and  vegetable  articles  of  food.  Fat, 
starch,  and  sugar  are  the  chief  kinds  of 
food  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  no  flesh-formers. 
These  and  similar  substances  were 
named  by  Liebig  the  "respiratory  ele- 
ments of  food,"  because  they  were  en- 
tirely burnt  in  the  body  without  being 
first  converted  into  living  tissue.  To 
the  above  sketch  of  the  process  of 
muscle-nutrition,  one  qualification  must 
be  aided.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that,  because  albumin  and  fibrin  are 
present  alike  in  food,  blood,  and  muscle, 
these  substances  pass  unchanged  through 
the  body  until  they  arrive  at,  and  are 
incorporated  with,  the  muscle.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  both  substances 
are  changed  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  only  return  to  something  like  their 
former  state  a  little  before  they  pass 
into  the  blood.  Another  flesh-former 
too,  casein,  which  constitutes  the  curd 
of  milk,  and  is  found  in  many  vege- 
tables, does  not  exist  in  blood  or  flesh  ; 
and  we  therefore  see  that  when  an 
animal  lives  upon  milk,  its  tissues  are 
repaired  by  a  substance  quite  dissimilar 
in  nature.  In  like  manner  we  must  not 
assume  that  the  fibrin  of  muscle  is  ex- 
clushely  derived  from  the  fibrin  of 
blood,  or  the  albumin  from  the  albumin 
of  blood.  Our  knowledge  would  not  by 
any  means  justify  such  assumptions. 

Wo  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
some  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  which  a  hard  day's  work  requires. 
The  first  is  the  following  : — 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  healthy 
life  t/iat  the  food  shall  contain  enough 
flesli-fwmers  to  repair  the  daily  waste  of 
the  tissues. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  exact  quan- 
tity o  1:  flesh-formers  has  been  consumed. 
It  will  soon  be  converted  into  tissue, 
and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  tissue 
(assuiiiing  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
remains  the  same)  will  be  oxidized. 


Now  this  oxidation  of  tissue  will  yield, 
as  all  oxidation  does  yield,  a  certain 
amount  of  force,  and,  if  this  force  were 
sufficient  to  do  the  4,000  foot-tons  of 
work  which  we  have  taken  as  our  stan- 
dard, no  other  food  would  be  necessary. 
But  it  is  utterly  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
supplement  the  flesh-forming  food  with 
other  food  to  make  up  the  requisite 
force.  All  this  extra  food  will  be  oxi- 
dized in  the  blood  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  described,  and,  provided  it 
be  wholesome  and  easily  digested,  it 
does  not  much  matter  what  it  consists 
of.  It  may  consist  of  flesh-formers,  or 
respiratory  materials,  or  a  mixture  of 
both ;  but  as  the  latter  are  more  eco- 
nomical they  are  to  be  preferred.  This 
new  fact  we  will  put  in  the  form  of  a 
second  axiom : — 

The  total  food  of  a  day  must  always 
be  equal  to  the  production  of  the  force 
exerted  in  the  body  in  the  day.  This 
involves  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
flesh-forming  food. 

So  far  our  course  has  been  straight- 
forward enough,  but  we  are  now  about 
to  plunge  into  a  region  of  debate,  in 
which  we  must  proceed  with,  much 
caution.  "We  have  tacitly  assumed 
hitherto  that  as  all  oxidation  in  the 
body  produced  force,  so  all  kinds  of 
oxidation  were  capable  of  producing  the 
same  kinds  of  work,  namely  some  heat- 
work  and  some  mechanical  work.  But 
this  has,  until  lately,  been  almost  uni- 
versally disbelieved,  and  even  now  the 
opponents  to  the  view  are  numerous 
and  intelligent.  The  doctrine  generally 
accepted  until  the  month  of  June  1866, 
may  be  shortly  stated  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Muscular  tissues  are  oxidized  in  their 
own  substance,  and  not  in  the  blood. 
Oxygen  passes  out  from  the  capillaries 
to  the  muscle-fibres,  and  combines  with 
those  which  have  completed  their  term 
of  life.  In  doing  so,  force  is  liberated, 
and  this  force  is  mainly  expended  in 
producing  muscular  contraction — in 
doing  work,  in  short.  Oxidation  of 
respiratory  and  other  materials  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  blood,  but  this 
produces  only  heat,  and  cannot  possibly 
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be  the  cause  of  muscular  movement. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  oxidation  is  therefore  very 
clearly  defined :— Tissue-oxidation  is  the 
cause  of  work ;  blood-oxidation  is  the 
cause  of  heat.  The  hypothesis  does  not 
deny  that  a  portion  of  the  force  of 
muscular  oxidation  is  given  out  as  heat, 
it  only  denies  that  blood  oxidation  pro- 
duces any  work/ 

Now  this  hypothesis,  although  beauti- 
fully clear  and  simple,  involves  at  least 
two  assumptions,  one  of  which  is  more 
than  doubtful,  while  the  other  has  been 
almost  demonstrated  to  be  untrue.  In 
the  first  place  it  supposes  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  oxidation — one  inside  the 
blood-vessels,  the  other  outside,  in  the 
substance  of  the  tissues ;  for,  if  all  the 
oxidation  is  effected  in  the  blood,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  the  oxidation 
of  one  substance  can  be  able  to  produce 
contraction  in  fibres  which  are  not  in 
contact  with  it,  while  the  oxidation  of 
another  similar  compound  is  only  able 
to  produce  heat.  But  on  chemical 
grounds  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
oxygen  should  leave  its  chemical  com- 
bination in  the  blood-globules,  pass 
through,  without  combining  with,  the 
highly  oxidizable  materials  of  the  blood, 
and  only  exert  its  force  when  it  comes 
into  contact  with  some  comparatively 
distant  muscle-fibre.  We  seem  therefore 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  oxidation 
is  mainly  carried  on  in  the  bloodr  and 
therefore  that  all  oxidation  in  the  body 
may  be  a  source  of  mechanical  work. 

But  another  more  important  assump- 
tion remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  of 
course  obvious  that,,  if  the  view  we  are 
stating  be  correct,  the  amount  of  muscle 
oxidized  in  a  certain  time  must  at  least 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  work 
done  in  the  time.  Now  Dr.  Frankland, 
in  the  valuable  research  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  has  determined 
the  exact  quantity  of  force  which  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  dry  muscle  is  capable  of 
producing  during  its  oxidation.  He 
finds  that  the  combustion,  as  it  is  burnt 
in  the  body,  of  one  ounce  of  dry  muscle 
gives  a  force  equal  to  169  foot- tons.  If 
the  \vhole  of  this  force  were  expended 
in  doing  work — in  contracting  the 


muscles,  for  instance — that,  and  that 
only,  is  the  amount  of  work  it  could  do. 
How  then  can  we  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  muscle  which  is  oxidized  in  the  body 
during  a  given  time  1  The  answer  is 
simpler  than  we  might  have  expected. 
"When  muscle,  or  any  substance  analogous 
to  it  in  composition,  is  burnt  in  the 
body,  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  leaves 
the  body  through  the  kidneys.  This 
nitrogen  constitutes,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
muscle,  so  that  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  the  nitrogen  excreted  in 
this  way  during  a  certain  period,  and 
we  have  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
muscle  which  may  have  been  oxidized 
in  the  time.  Every  15  grains  of  nitrogen 
will  represent  100  grains  of  dry  muscle. 
Some  of  the  nitrogen,  it  is  true,  may  have 
proceeded  from  the  oxidation  of  other 
substances  besides  muscle,  so  that  we 
cannot  tell  the  precise  amount  of  muscle 
which  has  disappeared ;  but  we  do  know 
that  it  cannot  be  more  than  the  quantity 
thus  indicated. 

Armed  with  these  data,  we  shall  be 
able  to  understand  the  full  importance 
of  an  experiment  recently  made  by  two 
Swiss  professors,  Tick  and  Wislicenus. 
Determined  to  settle  this  curious  ques- 
tion, they  set  out  one  fine  morning  to 
walk  up  the  Faulhorn,  a  neighbouring 
mountain  6,417  feet  high,  having  pre- 
viously weighed  themselves  with  their 
clothes  and  accoutrements.  Until  after 
the  ascent,  and.  for  sixteen  hours  previous 
to  its  commencement,  they  abstained 
carefully  from  all  food  containing  nitro- 
gen, confining  themselves,  indeed,  to 
starch-cakes  fried  in  fat,  and  very 
sweet  tea.  They  ascertained  with  great 
care  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted 
during  the  work,  and  from  that  calcu- 
lated, in  the  manner  we  have  described, 
the  extreme  quantity  of  muscle  which 
could  have  been  oxidized.  It  amounted 
to  just  about  an  ounce  and  a  third.  The 
oxidation  of  this  quantity  could,  accord- 
ing toFrankland,  only  yield  220  foot- tons 
of  work ;  and,  if  the  older  hypothesis  be 
correct,  the  work  done,  they  argued, 
must  not  be  greater  than  this.  But 
what  was  the  fact  ?  Multiplying  the 
weights  of  their  bodies  by  the  height  of 
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the  mountain,  and  allowing  for  the  force 
exeited  during  the  time  by  the  heart 
and  lungs,  they  found  that  the  work 
actually  accomplished  was  the  follow- 
ing — 


Fick    .    . 
Wislicenus 


515  foot-tons. 
595 


In  other  words,  the  work  done  was 
mort!  than  doable  the  amount  which 
could  have  been  due  to  muscle-oxida- 
tion. It  has  since  been  asserted  that 
the  nitrogen  was  not  collected  for  a  suf- 
ficiently long  period  of  time ;  but,  on  the 
othe  -hand,  we  know  by  other  researches 
that  at  least  one -half  of  the  work  pro- 
duced to  contract  the.  muscles  is  dissi- 
pated as  heat,  and  we  have  therefore 
to  double  even  the  high  figures  which 
represent  the  work  done. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  demonstrated 
that,  at  any  rate,  all  the  force  of  the 
muscles  is  not  supplied  by  their  own 
oxidation,  and  that  therefore  the  theory 
which  accounts  for  that  force  exclusively 
in  this  way  is  no  longer  tenable.  The 
oxidation  of  non- nitrogenous  substances, 
such  as  fat,  starch,  and  sugar,  must  con- 
tribufce  something  not  only  to  our  daily 
warn.th,  but  also  to  our  daily  labour ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  must 
needs-  exercise  a  most  important  influ- 
ence upon  our  ideas  of  food.  Until 
further  experiments  are  made,  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  speculate  much  upon  the 
matter,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
pointing  out  one  inference  which  may 
be  es  pected  to  follow  the  establishment 
of  th  3  new  view.  At  the  present  time 
it  is.  generally  believed  that,  if  a  man's 


daily  work  is  increased,  it  is  necessary 
for  his  continued  health  that  the  quan- 
tity of  flesh-formers  in  his  food  shall  be 
increased  in  proportion.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  his  muscles  are  burning  away 
in  the  performance  of  their  work,  they 
will  need  more  renewal  the  more  work 
is  done.  Accordingly  Play  fair  reckons 
that,  whereas  two  ounces  of  flesh- formers 
a  day  are  sufficient  for  bare  subsistence 
when  no  work  is  done,  four,  five  and  a 
half,  or  even  six  and  a  half  ounces  may 
be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
different  amounts  of  work.  But  if  in- 
creased work  does  not  notably  increase 
the  waste  of  the  muscles,  then  it  appears 
probable  that  a  certain  definite  quantity 
of  flesh-formers  is  necessary  for  each 
individual;  and  that,  if  that  quantity 
were  once  determined,  it  might  be 
taken  as  the  permanent  basis  of  that 
individual's  dietary,  but  little  increase 
being  necessary  even  with  a  greatly- 
increased  work.  Dr.  Edward  Smith 
states  that,  on  the  average,  adults  do 
not  remain  in  health  unless  their  daily 
food  contains  216  grains,  or  nearly  half 
an  ounce,  of  nitrogen.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  three  and  a  quarter 
ounces  of  flesh-formers,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  weight  and  cost 
of  a  few  of  the  more  important  arti- 
cles of  food  which  must  be  consumed 
in  order  to  furnish  this  quantity  of 
nitrogen.  The  last  column  exhibits  the 
force  in  foot-tons  which  each  would 
supply.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
cases  it  falls  far  short  of  the  quantity 
required  for  the  daily  work  of  the 
body  : — 


Name  of  Article. 

Weight  required 
to  furnish 
£  oz.  Nitrogen. 

Price  per  Ib. 

Cost. 

Force,  ia 
Foot-Tons. 

Cheshire  Cheese      .     . 
Lean  Beef     .... 

94oz. 
12     „ 
15 

s.  d. 
0  10 
0  10 
0    3J 

s.    d. 
0     6 
0    74 
0     3 

1,627 
667 
2>194 

Oatmeal 

li  Ibs 

0     2| 

0     34 

3,134 

Bread  

24   . 

0    2 

0    5 

3,236 

Kice     «. 

n  „ 

0     4 

i    04 

7,304 

Milk              .... 

24  quarts. 

5d.  per  quart. 

1     04 

2,446 

74  Ibs. 

0    1 

0     74 

4,709 

Cabbage              .     .     . 

20i    ,, 

0     1 

1    84 

5,563 
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It  is  curious  to  notice  in  this,  as  in 
the  previous  table,  the  greatly  superior 
economy  of  the  Scotch  to  the  Irish 
national  food.  Dried  peas  are  the 
cheapest  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  of  all 
the  articles  enumerated. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  above 
represents  the  minimum  of  flesh-formers 
requisite  in  good  health  and  with  mode- 
rate work.  With  very  hard  work  it 
would  be  necessary,  according  to  Play- 
fair,  to  increase  the  above  quantities  to 
nearly  double.  This  would  increase  the 
expense  to  quite  a  formidable  sum,  if 
such  articles  as  beef  or  cheese  were 
used.  But,  according  to  the  newer 
doctrine,  the  harder  work  could  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  addition  to  the  diet  of 


the  so-called  respiratory  foods,  fat, 
starch,  and  sugar,  and  a  very  great 
economy  would  result.  It  would  gene- 
rally happen  indeed  that  the  additional 
food  would  contain  some  additional 
nitrogen,  and  this  could  do  no  harm,  if 
it  did  no  good.  All  that  the  new  view 
asserts  is  that,  given  the  minimum  of 
nitrogen  without  work,  extra  work  to 
any  extent  may  be  effected,  either  with- 
out or  with  only  a  very  small  increase 
of  that  nitrogen,  simply  by  increased 
consumption  of  starch,  fat,  and  sugar. 

The  question  is  fraught  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  every  civilized  com- 
munity, and  the  sooner  it  is  definitely 
settled  the  better. 


RELIGION    IN    AMERICA. 


BY   EDWARD   DICEY. 


OF  the  books  published  this  season 
there  will  be  none,  I  think,  more  widely 
read  than  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon's  "  New 
America."  And,  before  I  enter  on  the 
subject-matter  of  this  article,  let  me 
here  congratulate  Mr.  Dixon  on  a  success 
which  is  not  only  unquestionable,  but 
•well  deserved.  He  has  accomplished  a 
task  which  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
He  has  written  a  book  about  America, 
having  the  unusual  merit  of  being  at 
once  amusing  and  instructive,  true  as 
•well  as  new.  We  have  had  enough, 
and  to  spare,  of  comic  views  of  Trans- 
Atlantic  life;  we  have  had  a  certain 
number,  though  not  too  many,  of  grave 
and  thoughtful  works  about  the  New 
World;  but  the  former  have  been  too 
light,  and  the  other  have  been  too  dull. 
With  every  respect  for  the  ability  of  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Mr.  Dickens,  or  Mr.  Sala,  and 
their  imitators,  I  may  fairly  say  that 
the  English  public  would  know  con- 
siderably more  about  America  if  their 
books  had  never  been  written.  The 
leal  truth  is,  that  America  is  the  most 


trying  subject  in  the  world  for  a  pro- 
fessional Litterateur  to  write  about, 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
comic  line  of  literary  business.  Para- 
doxical as  the  assertion  may  appear  to 
the  ordinary  English  reader,  there  is 
very  little  opportunity  for  light  writing 
about  America.  Some  few  years  ago,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  about  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  on  a  book-making  errand, 
came  to  talk  to  me  before  his  departure 
concerning  his  plans.  Like  all  persons 
who  have  never  visited  the  States,  he 
was  convinced  he  should  find  no  lack  of 
matter  to  describe,  and  remarked  to- 
me that  he  meant  to  do  what  never 
had  been  done  before — to  describe  the 
common  life  of  Americans.  "  Eor  in- 
stance," he  said,  "  I  shall  give  an  exact 
description  of  a  New  England  dinner- 
party." My  answer  was,  that  the  idea 
was  excellent  if  he  had  been  writing 
for  Erenchmen,  but  that,  as  an  Ameri- 
can dinner-party  was  the  exact  fac- 
simile of  an  English  one,  a  description 
of  it  would  possess  no  special  interest 
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for  English  readers.  My  friend,  I  need 
hardly  say,  left  me  convinced  that  my 
powers  of  observation  were  extremely 
limited  ;  but,  before  he  had  been  a  week 
in  America,  he  discovered  that  the  old 
country  and  the  new  were  very  much 
alike — too  much  alike,  indeed,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  descriptive  writer.  In 
truth,  all  the  elaborate  and  ingenious 
theories  which  were  propounded  during 
the,  late  war  for  the  edification  of  our 
newspaper  readers  were  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  Americans  were  funda- 
mentally different  from  Englishmen ;  and 
the  reason  why  all  these  theories  proved 
so  lamentably  and  ludicrously  wrong, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  assumption  in 
question  was  radically  false.  If  critics 
could  once  make  up  their  minds  to  re- 
cognise the  simple  truth  that  Americans 
are  neither  more  nor  less  -than  English- 
men placed  under  conditions  of  climate, 
government,  and  institutions,  other  than 
our  own,  the  American  question,  so  to 
speak,  would  present  singularly  little 
difficulty  of  solution.  There  is  infinitely 
less  difference  between  Chicago  and 
Southampton  than  there  is  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  though  the  former  are 
separated  by  twice  as  many  hundred 
miles  as  there  are  single  miles  between 
the  latter.  If  you  want  to  understand 
America,  you  must  try  and  picture  to 
yourself  how  the  ordinary  Englishmen 
you  know  would  act  under  circumstances 
analogous  to  those  existing  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  it  is  highly  to  Mr.  Dixon's 
ere  lit  that  he  has  appreciated  this 
simple  truth,  and  acted  on  it. 

There  is  something  absolutely  ludi- 
crous, if  it  were  not  a  matter  of  grave 
import,  in  the  conventional  comic  way  of 
regarding  all  American  subjects  adopted 
by  our  literary  men.  Mr.  Dickens,  for 
inscance,  has  travelled  in  America,  and 
has  seen  much  of  Americans  in  Europe. 
Yet  only  the  other  day,  in  "  Mugby 
Junction,"  he  describes  a  Yankee  tra- 
veller as  addressing  a  lady  at  the 
Mngby  refreshment  counter  in  these 
terms : — 

'•  I  tell  Yew  what  'tis,  ma'arm.  I 
"Li'af.  Theer!  I  la'af.  I  Dew.  I 
"  o ughter  ha'  seen  most  things,  for  I 


"  hail  from  the  Onlimited  side  of  the 
"  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I  haive  travelled 
"  right  slick  over  the  Limited,  head  on 
"  through  Jee-rusalemm  and  the  East, 
"  and  likeways  France  and  Italy,  Eu- 
"  rope  Old  World,  and  am  now  upon 
"  the  track  to  the  Chief  European 
"  Village ;  but  such  an  Institution  as 
"  Yew,  and  Yewer  young  ladies,  and 
"  Yewer  fixin's  solid  and  liquid,  afore 
"  the  glorious  Tarnal  I  never  did  see 
"  yet !  And  if  I  hain't  found  the  eighth 
"  wonder  of  monarchical  Creation,  in  find- 
"  ing  Yew,  and  Yewer  young  ladies,  and 
"  Yewer  fixin's  solid  and  liquid,  all  as 
"  aforesaid,  established  in  a  country 
"  where  the  people  air  not  absolute  Loo- 
"  naticks,  I  am  Extra  Double  Darned 
"  with  a  Nip  and  Frizzle  to  the  inner- 
"  mostest  gilt !  Wheerfur— Theer  !— I 
"  la'af!  I  Dew,  ma'arm,  I  la'af!" 

Mr.  Dickens  must  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  you  might  travel  through  the 
United  States  for  years,  and  never  hear 
such  a  speech  uttered  out  of  a  lunatic 
asylum.  A  duller  or  less  humorous 
body  of  men  than  American  railway 
travellers  it  was  never  my  misfortune 
to  meet ;  and  yet  the  public,  who  read 
his  works  and  know  nothing  of  America, 
believe  that  this  Yankee,  making  a  little 
allowance  for  comic  licence,  is  a  fair 
type  in  language  of  his  countrymen. 
How  can  we  wonder  Americans  do  not 
love  us,  when,  as  Hawthorne  said  with 
too  much  truth,  "Not  an  Englishman 
of  them  all  ever  spared  America  for 
courtesy's  sake  or  kindness."  Happily 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  had  the  good 
sense  and  good  taste  to  write  about 
Americans  as  we  do  about  other  nations, 
fairly  and  respectfully.  Possibly  if  he 
had  written  an  ill-natured  work  he  might 
have  had  more  readers,  but  he  would 
not  have  contributed,  as  he  has  done, 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  our  trans- Atlantic  kinsmen. 

So  people  who  want  delineations  of 
the  typical  Yankee  we  meet  with  any- 
where except  in  America  had  better 
eschew  the  "New  America."  Mr.  Dixon 
has  had  the  shrewdness  to  see  that 
the  subject  of  expectoration  was,  to  use 
an  Americanism,  "  played  out  j  "  and 
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that  there  was  not  much  more  fun  to 
be  got  out  of  the  almighty  dollar. 
Moreover,  odd  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  he  went  to  America  with  the 
conviction  that  the  subject  he  proposed 
to  write  about  was  a  very  grave  and 
serious  one.  The  time  he  could  afford 
to  pass  away  from  England  was  neces- 
sarily short,  and,  therefore,  he  resolved 
to  devote  his  attention  to  one  single 
subject  out  of  the  many  which  the  New 
World  presents  to  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server. The  true  topic  of  the  "  New 
America"  consists  in  the  strange  develop- 
ments of  religion  which  have  mani- 
fested themselves  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Western  Continent ;  and  the  few  por- 
tions of  Mr,  Dixonrs  work  which  bear 
upon  other  subjects  might,  I  think,  be 
omitted,  with  advantage  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  work.  This  remark- 
able book  is  so  sure  to  be  extensively 
read,  that  I  should  be  repeating  what 
most  of  my  readers  are  probably  ac- 
quainted with  if  I  tried  to  epitomize 
Mr.  Dixon's  views  on  the  Mormons, 
the  Shakers,  the  Free-lovers,  and  the 
other  strange  sects  which  abound  in 
America.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  point 
out,  if  possible,  some  of  the  causes 
which,  in  my  judgment,  account  for 
these  religious  eccentricities  —  causes 
which  Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  of  some- 
what too  sparingly.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  the  English  mind  to  regard  Americans 
as  belonging  to  what  I  once  heard  de- 
scribed as  the  "  regiment  of  God's  own 
unaccountables ;  "  and  this  tendency  is 
likely  to  be  strengthened,  if  these 
anomalous  manifestations  of  religion, 
on  which  Mr.  Dixon  dwells,  are  re- 
garded as  nothing  but  spasmodic  exhi- 
bitions of  Yankee  oddness. 

Even  a  very  superficial  observer, 
while  travelling  in  America,  can  hardly 
avoid  being  struck  by  two  remarkable 
and  apparently  inconsistent  facts. 
Wherever  you  go,  you  see  places  of 
religious  worship ;  every  little  town  has 
meeting-houses,  chapels,  churches,  con- 
venticles by  the  score ;  the  newest 
settlement,  where  houses  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  the  semblance  of  a 
street,  has  some  rough  edifice  of  planks 


devoted,  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
spiritual  purposes  ;  the  newspapers  are 
filled  with  advertisements  of  sermons, 
chapel-feasts,  prayer-meetings,  and  re- 
vivals ;  Sunday  is  observed  with  a  more 
than  English  strictness;  and,  as  far  as 
outward  signs  go,  the  Americans  would 
justly  be  set  down  as  a  very  religious 
people.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  hear, 
I  think,  less  about  religion  than  you 
would  in  England.  Everybody  chooses 
his  own  religion, — it  is  thought  right/ 
and  proper  for  a  man  to  be  attached  to 
some  religious  community  ;  but,  having 
made  his  selection,  he  is  left  undisturbed 
by  his  neighbours.  Partisan  religious 
controversy  is  therefore  almost  unknown 
in  the  form  it  is  so  common  amongst  us. 
Each  sect  is  anxious  enough  to  make 
proselytes  and  increase  its  numbers; 
but,  under  the  voluntary  system,  all 
sects  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing, 
and  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
universal  toleration  which  protects  them 
all.  Thus  religion  is  not  an  element 
in  the  political  problem,  as  it  is  here. 
During  a  long  period  throughout  which 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
American  newspapers,  I  can  hardly 
recollect  an  instance  where  religious 
considerations  have  been  introduced 
into  the  discussion  of  political  matters. 
In  this  country,  the  creed  professed  by 
a  public  man  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
important  item  in  his  prospects  of 
success  or  failure.  The  religious  per- 
suasions to  which  our  leading  statesmen 
belong  are  as  well  known  as  the  politi- 
cal principles  they  profess.  That  Mr. 
Bright  is  a  Quaker,  Sir  George  Bowyer 
a  Catholic,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  a  High 
Churchman,  Mr,  Newdegate  an  Evan- 
gelical, and  so  on,  are  all  facts  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  A  B  C  of  political 
knowledge.  But  ninety-nine  Americans 
out  of  a  hundred  could  probably  not  tell 
you,  to  save  their  lives,  the  religious 
persuasions  which  owned  the  different 
members  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. In  all  the  countless  attacks 
which  have  been  poured  on  President 
Lincoln,  Johnson,  Seward,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Charles 
Suniner,  whoever  heard  an  attack  based 
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upon  their  religions  views  ?  Yet  I 
believe  that  one  and  all  of  these  gen- 
tlemen would,  in  England,  be  called 
religious  men, — that  is,  men  to  whom 
religion  is  professedly  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  and  importance.  The  truth  is, 
that  religion  has  grown  to  be  considered 
in  America  entirely  a  matter  appertain- 
ing to  the  individual,  with  which  the 
State  has  no  more  concern  than  it  has  with 
his  literary  tastes  or  scientific  pursuits. 
Th  3  only  occasion  in  which  religious  par- 
tisanship was  ever  brought  into  a  Pre- 
sidential canvass  was  at  the  time-  of 
Fremont's  election,  when  a  cry  was 
sought  to  be  raised  against  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  Catholic.  But 
the  apparent  exception  proves  the  rule  : 
the  only  two  religious  denominations 
which  have  been  in  any  sense  made 
the  objects  of  popular  intolerance  in 
the  States  are  Eoman  Catholicism  and 
Mormonism ;  and  both  these  forms  of 
faith  are  objected  to,  not  on  abstract 
grounds,  but  from  a  conviction,  whether 
truo  or  false,  that  their  tenets  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which 
the  American  Constitution  is  based. 
Thus,  if  my  observation  is  correct,  we 
have  to  account  for  the  two  somewhat 
contradictory  facts  that  America  is  the 
country  where  religion  nourishes  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  yet  where  it 
has  the  least  obvious  connexion  with 
the  public  life  of  the  population. 

1  should  premise  that  the  remarks  I 
have  made,  and  shall  have  to  make,  ap- 
ply especially,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the 
West.  It  is  there,  in  the  great  Missis- 
sippi valley,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
tru«3  America — the  America  of  the  fu- 
turo — has  its  abode.  Hawthorne  once 
said  to  me,  in  talking  about  the  new 
Backwoods  States  I  had  then  recently 
visited,  "  After  all,  we  Yankees  are 
but  the  fringe  on  the  garment  of  the 
W(  st  j "  and  the  remark  always  ap- 
peared to  nie  to  contain  the  clue  to  all 
real  comprehension  of  the  new  Trans- 
atlantic world.  The  old  Seaboard  States, 
and  notably  New  England,  are  to  a  very 
great  extent  England  across  the  ocean. 
Settled  from  the  old  home,  united  to 
the  mother  country  by  ties  constantly 


renewed,  they  have  been  established  on 
English  principles,  and  retain  to  the 
present  day,  though  in  a  modified  form, 
the  tastes,  prejudices,  weaknesses,  and 
virtues  of  an  English  character.  The 
men  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and 
to  a  less  degree  of  New  York,  are  to 
a  very  great  extent  English  settlers 
still.  Both  for  good  and  evil,  they  have 
preserved  the  old  type,  and  have  not 
developed  much  of  new  institutions,  or 
new  tones  of  thought,  or  new  national 
character.  It  is  in  the  West  that  the 
different  conditions  of  climate,  atmo- 
sphere, political  government,  social  life, 
and  native  thought  operate  to  create  a 
new  nation,  untrammelled  by  the  power- 
ful influences  of  old  associations.  Of 
course  this,  like  all  other  generaliza- 
tions, must  be  taken  rather  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  tendency  than  a  distinct 
statement  of  fact.  What  I  wish  to 
express  is  my  conviction,  that  in  the 
West,  not  in  the  East,  you  must  study 
the  characteristics  of  the  nation. which 
ultimately  will  claim  the  title  of  Ameri- 
can. If,  as  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  nation  now  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere is  to  enrich  the  world  with  a 
new  polity,  a  new  literature,  a  new  de- 
velopment of  faith,  it  will  be  in  the 
West  that  we  must  look  for  their  mani- 
festation. And  it  is  this  fact  which,  I 
believe,  has  contributed  perhaps  more 
than  anything  to  falsify  our  judgments 
about  America.  Our  travellers,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  have  based  their 
impressions,  whether  favourable  or  un- 
favourable, upon  the  old  Anglicised 
States  instead  of  on  the  new  dominions, 
where  the  process  of  reconstruction  is 
really  being  carried  out. 

If  ever  there  was  a  sort  of  tabula 
rasa  on  which  the  story  of  mankind 
might  be  written  out  anew,  it  is  that 
vast  region  of  the  West.  Erom  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  stretches  a  well-nigh  unbroken 
plain,  which,  in  physical  and  geological 
characteristics,  is  positively  more  ab- 
solutely uniform  than  any  other  area 
of  the  same  size  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Put  an  American  suddenly 
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down  in  any  unsettled  portion  of  that 
immense  district  inclosed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  their 
confluents,  and  he  would  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  say,  from  external  observa- 
tion, whether  he  stood  in  Kentucky  or 
Colorado,  in  Minnesota  or  Arizona. 
Everywhere  there  extends  the  same  dead 
flat,  everywhere  there  is  the  same  rich 
fertile  soil,  everywhere  the  same  bound- 
less horizon.  Everywhere,  too,  there 
are  much  the  same  social  conditions, 
the  same  lack  of  traditions,  the  same 
absence  of  poverty,  the  same  unifor- 
mity of  class.  One  man  in  the  West 
is  as  good  as  another,  not  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  but  as  an  accident  of  fact.  No- 
body has  any  special  claim  to  distinc- 
tion in  respect  of  his  state,  or  township, 
or  family,  or  birth,  or  nationality.  In- 
dividual success  or  ability  is  about  the 
only  thing  which  raises  one  man  above 
another.  I  am  not  now  saying  whether 
such  a  state  of  things  is  beneficial  or 
otherwise.  I  only  assert  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  national  character.  M.  Laugel,  in 
his  very  able  work  on  the  United  States, 
points  out,  with  great  truth,  how  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  nature  was  affected  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  Western  birth 
and  breeding.  "  The  life  of  the  fields," 
he  says,  "  and  the  open  air  of  the  West- 
"  em  plains,  formed  this  robust  nature 
v  for  the  struggles  it  was  to  undergo. 
"  The  great  rivers  and  the  prairies 
"  taught  him  more  than  books.  It  is 
"  from  the  wilderness,  among  the  woods, 
"  the  wild  flowers,  and  the  newly- 
"  planted  fields,  that  he  took  his  love 
"  of  independence,  his  contempt  of  eti- 
"  quette,  his  respect  for  labour.  His 
"  ruling  passion,  and,  so  to  speak,  his 
"  only  one,  was  found  to  be  that  of  the 
"  nation.  .  .  .  Nowhere  has  the  national 
"  sentiment  penetrated  the  souls  of 
"  men  so  deeply  as  among  the  people 
"  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  The  inhabi- 
"  tant  of  Massachusetts  may  take  pride 
"  in  his  little  State.  The  greater  part 
"  of  the  States  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
"  have  traditions  and  memories  ; .  but 
"  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  have  as 
"  yet  no  history.  The  inhabitant  of 


"  those  vast  regions,  who  feels  himself 
"  irresistibly  called  to  such  high  dis- 
"  tinies,  is  above  all  an  American.  He 
"  is,  and  is  determined  to  be,  the  citizen 
"  of  a  great  country.  He  is  determined 
"  to  measure  its  power  by  the  immen- 
"  sity  of  its  prairies,  and  his  patriotism 
"  literally  knows  no  bounds." 

The  sort  of  influence  which  is  thus 
portrayed,  with  truth,  as  having 
moulded  Lincoln's  character  operates 
upon  all  members  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged.  These  Western  * 
men  have  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  material 
elbow-room  not  vouchsafed  at  all  to 
other  nations,  and  to  a  far  less  degree  to 
their  Eastern  fellow-countrymen.  In 
politics,  religion,  and  social  fashion 
everybody  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he 
pleases  in  the  West ;  and  space  there 
is  so  plentiful  that  one  man's  action 
interferes  comparatively  little  with 
that  of  his  neighbours.  If  you  like 
to  walk  about  with  bare  feet,  or  dwell 
in  a  house  without  windows,  or  eat 
uncooked  meat,  or  eschew  soap  and 
water,  or  commit  any  other  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rules  of  social  life, 
you  can  do  so  in  the  West,  not  only 
with  more  freedom,  but  with  infinitely 
less  attention  being  drawn  to  your  con- 
duct, than  in  any  other  civilized  region. 
Till  within  a  few  years  ago,  to  wear  a 
beard  or  moustache  in  Boston  was  to 
place  yourself  outside  the  pale  of  society; 
and,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  man 
who  did  not  go  to  church  in  a  New 
England  village  would  find  his  pecu- 
niary credit  suffer.  But  the  idea  of 
objecting  to  anybody,  politically  or 
socially,  on  account  of  his  dress  or 
creed  would  scarcely  be  intelligible 
to  the  true  Western  mind. 

Some  appreciation  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  West  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  luxuriance  of  what  I  may 
call  the  religious  vegetation  of  America. 
Every  town,  in  that  immense  area,  has 
sprung  up  in  the  same  fashion.  Half 
a  dozen  settlers  have  encamped  them- 
selves on  a  particular  spot,  have  run  up 
houses,  and  then  collected  other  settlers 
around  them.  At  first  they  had  no 
religious  ministration  whatever,  except 
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what  they  got  from  the  chance  visit  of 
some  itinerant  preacher.  The  original 
founders  of  the  settlement  were,  pro- 
bably, men  of  different  creeds, — Luthe- 
rans, Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Unita- 
rians, Baptists,  or  what  not;  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  certainty  that  they  did  not 
in  any  case  all  belong  to  the  same 
form  of  faith.  As  the  hamlet  grew 
into  a  village  some  wandering  preacher 
sq Matted  down  there  himself,  or  some 
settler  took  to  preaching,  or  some  two 
or  three  zealous  individuals  ran  up  a 
chipel,  and  obtained  a  minister  belong- 
ing to  the  peculiar  creed  they  happened 
to  profess.  But  thus  it  depended,  and 
depends,  entirely  upon  hazard  what 
especial  sect  first  established  itself  in 
any  settlement.  When  once  a  chapel 
was  established,  that  portion  of  the 
settlement  who  had  religious  convic- 
tions or  appetites  of  any  kind  generally 
attached  themselves  to  the  chapel,  even 
if  the  form  of  worship  was  not  what 
they  professed,  until  such  time  as  the 
village  grew  large  and  populous  enough 
to  have  more  than  one  chapel,  and  then 
each  settler  began  to  choose  his  own 
place  of  worship.  This,  in  substance, 
is  the  religious  history  of  every  settle- 
ment in  the  West ;  and  so  it  may  be 
seen  that  there  are  probably  few  places 
where  it  is  so  much,  humanly  speaking, 
a  matter  of  chance  what  religion  a 
child  is  brought  up  in  as  in  the  West. 
Tli3re  is  no  prima,  facie  reason  why 
am"  Western  man  should  belong  to 
one  church  more  than  another.  Not 
only  is  there  no  State  religion;  but 
there  is  not,  as  in  the  East,  any  domi- 
nant sect.  There  is,  to  a  very  large 
class  of  minds,  a  great  attraction  in 
belonging  to  the  faith  professed  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  among  whom 
your  lot  in  life  is  cast.  Persons  who 
are  actuated  by  this  feeling  would  natu- 
rally be  Independents  in  New  England, 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  Catholics  in 
Louisiana,  Methodists  in  the  other 
States  of  the  South.  But  what  form 
of  faith  they  would  gravitate  towards 
in  the  West  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Yet,  though  the  religious  instinct  is 
thus  left  undirected,  it  is  developed  by 


the  circumstances  of  Western  life.  The 
life  of  the  settler  is  necessarily  a  soli- 
tary one.  In  a  thinly-populated  country 
the  towns  and  villages  and  cottages 
which  dot  the  surface  of  those  bound- 
less plains  lie  far  apart  from  each  other. 
Men,  and  still  more  women,  are  thrown 
much  upon  their  own  resources.  Of  the 
social  occupations  of  lands  where  people 
live  close  and  thick  together  they  have 
but  few ;  and  the  sermon  or  prayer- 
meeting  is  about  the  only  intellectual 
excitement  that  the  week  offers  them. 
Moreover,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
constant  aspect  of  the  sea  of  land  which 
stretches  everywhere  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  predisposes  the  mind  somehow 
to  religious  contemplation.  The  sense 
of  immensity  which  attaches  to  the 
prairie  is  oppressive  in  its  nature  ;  and 
the  soul  seeks  for  some  sort  of  counter- 
balancing protection  against  the  feeling 
of  being,  as  it  were,  lost  in  space.  Men 
who  live  upon  the  sea,  it  has  always 
been  observed,  are  given  to  devotion  or 
superstition,  or  by  whatever  name  you 
choose  to  describe  the  religious  instinct, 
and  they  would  be,  I  think,  still  more  so 
inclined,  if  instead  of  sailing  in  com- 
pany they  sailed  mostly  alone  ;  and  the 
settlers  of  the  West  are,  after  all,  a 
sort  of  dry-land  sailors,  anchored  each 
in  their  own  bark  at  their  several 
moorings. 

Thus,  if  my  view  is  correct,  you 
have  in  the  Western  States  all  the 
conditions  required  for  the  development 
of  new  religious  sects.  You  should  also 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  education 
of  aukind  sufficiently  high  to  interest 
its  possessors  on  questions  higher  than 
those  of  mere  food  and  raiment  is 
almost  universal  in  the  West,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  large 
class  of  highly- educated  minds  powerful 
enough  to  lead  the  tone  of  public 
thought;  and  then  you  will  understand 
why  new  prophets  should  have  extra- 
ordinary facilities  afforded  them  in  the 
West  for  the  propagation  of  their  creeds. 

The  remarks  that  I  have  made  are,  I 
hold,  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States.  After 
all,  America  as  a  nation  has  hardly  yet 
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emerged  from  the  settler  phase  of  civi- 
lization ;  but,  just  as  students  of  optics 
choose  a  blank  wall  whereon  to  study 
effects  of  reflection  and  refraction,  so  I 
think  students  of  religious  problems  in 
America  should  select  the  West  to  watch 
the  working  of  religious  influences.  There 
are  fewer  disturbing  causes  to  be  taken 
into  account — less  allowance  to  be  made 
for  the  action  of  accidental  forces.  As 
a  qualification,  however,  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  should  observe  that,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
West  almost  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  and 
different  country  from  the  East.  But, 
in  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
any  preciseness  where  the  East  ends  or 
the  West  begins.  You  pass  impercep- 
tibly from  one  to  another,  and  each  in 
turn  constantly  operates  upon  the  other. 
But  I  think  it  will  be  found  that,  though 
most  of  the  new  teachers  have  come 
from  the  old  States,  and  in  many  cases 
have  found  their  first  adherents  among 
the  dwellers  in  those  States,  their  real 
permanent  success  as  founders  of  new 
sects  has  been  in  the  half-settled  West- 
ern regions.  Along  the  sea-board  society 
is  growing  too  prosperous,  too  settled, 
too  educated  for  any  large  body  of  men 
to  leave  all  and  follow  prophets,  whether 
false  or  true. 

Of  all  the  various  sects  of  which  Mr. 
Dixon  treats,  Mormonism  is  by  far  the 
•most  important.  About  the  only  un- 
favourable literary  criticism  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  make  about  his  book  is, 
that  he  fails  to  convey  any  distinct  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  religious  bodies  about  which 
he  discourses  so  ably  and  so  pleasantly. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate,  to  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that, 
while  the  Mormons  are  a  body  whose 
importance  can  hardly  be  overrated, 
Mount  Lebanon  is  hardly,  if  at  all, 
more  influential  than  the  Agapemone 
near  Taunton,  of  which  Brother  Prince 
was,  or  is  for  aught  I  know,  the  Mes- 
siah. I  may  remark,  too,  that  I  think 
Mr.  Dixon  falls  into  a  serious  blunder 
in  estimating  the  Spiritualists  of  Ame- 
rica at  three  millions.  I  have  had 
several  friends  amongst  this  body,  and 


I  never  knew  men  who  were  more 
prone  to  deal  in  sensation  statements. 
It  was  their  fashion  to  set  down  any- 
body who  ever  had,  could,  or  would 
take  part  in  a  spiritual  seance,  as  a 
believer;  but  my  own  impression  is, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  America 
who  belong  to  the  Spiritualistic  congre- 
gations which  exist  in  some  cities  of  the 
Union,  or  who,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
words,  could  be  called  adherents  of  the 
creed  in  question,  would  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  at  the  outside. 

Mormonism  I  think  to  be  a  genuine 
Western  production.  It  is  true  that 
the  disciples  of  Joseph  Smith  are  pro- 
bably more  numerous  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  than 
they  are  in  Utah  ;  but  they  belong  to 
precisely  that  class  which  furnishes  the 
West  with  a  perpetual  stream  of  emi- 
grants. The  superior  success  of  Mor- 
monism to  that  of  other  American  sects 
of  a  similar  character  I  take  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  grafted  upon  a  system 
of  emigration.  The  founders  of  the  faith 
had  the  wit  to  perceive  that  the  ten- 
dency which  carries  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  Europe  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  JS"ew  might  be  turned  into  a  reli- 
gious agency.  The  apostles  of  the  faith 
as  it  is  in  Brigham  Young  go  forth  to 
Welsh  peasants,  and  English  labourers, 
and  Norwegian  cottiers,  and  to  the  poor 
of  every  country  where  the  migratory 
passion  has  begun  to  work ;  and  promise 
them,  not  only  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come,  but  land  in  this.  A  friend  of 
mine  not  long  ago  was  engaged  in 
trying  to  obtain  emigrants  amongst 
the  agricultural  classes  for  a  distant 
English  colony.  He  found  plenty  of 
persons  willing  to  go,  but  their  reluc- 
tance to  embark  alone  upon  a  long 
journey  proved  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  to  his  success  as  a  recruiter 
for  the  colony.  Let  anybody  imagine 
what  it  must  be  to  ordinary  labourers, 
who  have  never  known  anything  of 
the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
parish,  to  set  forth,  without  friends 
or  acquaintances,  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes in  a  strange  country  where  they 
know  nobody.  They  would  like  well 
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enough  to  go,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
going.  Now  this  feeling — which  is,  I 
believe,  a  very  general  one  amidst  the 
emigrant  class — is  made  to  do  service  for 
]VJ  ormonism.  Converts  to  the  new  creed 
huve  emigration  made  easy  to  them  :  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  journey  is 
taken  off  their  hands.  They  are  escorted 
on  their  road  by  men  they  know;  amongst 
tteir  fellow- converts  they  have  friends, 
01  at  any  rate  acquaintances,  already  pro- 
vided for  them  ;  and  they  know  that, 
wben  they  reach  the  far-away  land  which 
seems  to  them  so  utterly  beyond  their 
mental  vision,  they  will  find  homes  and 
employment  prepared  beforehand.  I  do 
not  attribute  the  success  of  Mormonism 
solely,  or  even  mainly  to  its  connexion 
with  a  well-organized  system  of  emigra- 
tion ;  but  I  do  believe  that  any  sect  which 
oifered  the  same  or  similar  inducements 
would  find  no  want  of  proselytes. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  obviously  inclined  to 
think  that  polygamy  is  an  incident 
rather  than  a  characteristic  of  Mormon- 
ism.  It  flourished  before  a  plurality  of 
wives  was  practically  allowed,  and  would 
continue,  he  believes,  to  flourish  even  if 
monogamy  were  re-established  as  an  in- 
stitution. How  far  this  may  be  true 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  But 
this  much  is  clear,  if  Mr.  Dixon  can  be  at 
all  relied  on,  that  Utah  is  not  at  present, 
whatever  it  may  become  hereafter,  a 
mare  sink  of  licentious  self-indulgence. 
As  a  body,  the  Mormons  are  hard- 
working, sober,  temperate  men ;  ac- 
tuated by  a  deep  faith  and  an  earnest 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  creed. 
There  must  be  something  in  that  faith 
which  appeals  to  men's  convictions  as 
woll  as  their  passions ;  and,  if  I  am 
co  rrect  in  my  theory,  the  saving  instinct 
of  Mormonism  is  common  to  it  with 
almost  every  one  of  the  sects  which 
have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  the 
Western  world. 

Nobody  can  have  observed  the  tone 
of  European— and  more  especially  of 
Anglo-Saxon  European — thought  with- 
out seeing  that  the  tendency  of  the  age 
is  towards  realism  in  religion  as  well  as 
in  art  and  literature.  The  cardinal 
tenet  of  all  our  existing  Old  World 


creeds  is  that  this  mundane  life  is  of 
no  importance  compared  with  that  of 
the 'world  to  come.  In  former  times 
men  really  believed  this  tenet,  and 
based  their  actions  on  it.  Persecution, 
asceticism,  and  celibacy  were  all  natural 
and  logical  deductions  from  this  funda- 
mental dogma.  If  the  sole  object  of 
this  life  was  to  prepare  for  another,  the 
mode  in  which  you  or  others  passed 
this  mortal  existence  could  be  of  no 
material  consequence.  A  little  more 
enjoyment,  a  little  less  suffering,  were 
trifles  light  as  air  in  view  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  future  beyond 
the  grave.  But  now,  somehow  or  other, 
this  belief  has  failed  to  satisfy  mankind. 
It  may  be  that  our  faith  is  not  so  vivid 
as  it  was ;  it  may  be  that  our  view  -is 
larger.  We  have  grown,  even  in  the 
most  orthodox  of  sects,  to  attach  a  far 
greater  value  to  -this  present  living  ex- 
istence than  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  abstract  theory  of  our  theology. 
Philanthropy,  in  the  sense  we  ordinarily 
attach  to  the  word,  of  a  desire  to  relieve 
the  temporal  wants  or  sufferings  of 
mankind,  is  in  itself  antagonistic  to  the 
ascetic  view  of  religion.  The  progress 
of  national  civilization  may  possibly 
have  taught  us  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  what  befalls  us  in  this 
world.  I  am  speaking  now,  not  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth  with  regard 
to  such  questions,  but  simply  of  the 
tendencies  which  I  observe.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  however  much  you 
may  deplore  it,  I  think  no  one  who  has 
ever  thought  at  all  upon  the  question 
can  deny  that  even  devout  and  ortho- 
dox men  have  learnt  imperceptibly  to 
believe  that  we  are  bound  to  live  for 
this  world  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
for  the  next.  As  late  as  the  days  of 
the  Puritans  such  a  faith  would  have 
been  deemed  the  rankest  heresy ;  yet 
it  is  held  by  men  now  who  consider 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  school.  And  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  creed  I  take  to  be  that  this  life 
is  good,  not  as  a  means  only  of  obtain- 
ing salvation,  but  as  an  end.  As  the 
world  has  gravitated  towards  this  mate- 
rialistic view,  there  has  been  felt  the 
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need  of  some  faith  other  than  that  in 
which  our  fathers  rested  content.  When 
Heine,  in  his  reckless  revolt  against  all 
received  doctrines,  sang, — 

"  Ein  neues  Lied,  ein  besseres  Lied, 
0  Freunde,  will  ich  Euch  dichten 
Wir  wollen  hier  auf  Erde  schon 
Pas  Himmel  reich  errichten," — 

he  expressed  feelings  with  which  others 
than  unbelievers  have  a  distinct  if 
latent  sympathy. 

So,  whatever  abstract  tenets  they  may 
hold,  men,  even  in  this  Old  World,  have 
learnt  to  believe  that  misery  is  not  the 
appointed  lot  of  mankind ;  and  that,  if  I 
may  say  so,  as  I  wish  to  do,  without  the 
slightest  irreverence,  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  afiairs  of  this  earth  on 
which  we  live,  than  with  those  of  the 
•unknown  land  on  which  we  shall  all 
have  to  enter.  This  belief  has  pervaded 
our  literature,  and  has  produced  a  marked 
influence  on  our  social  and  political 
relations.  But  in  the  New  World  it  has 
operated  with  infinitely  more  freedom. 
Every  American  writer  is  imbued  with 
the  conviction,  whether  expressed  or 
concealed,  that  to  reclaim  the  wilder- 
ness, to  carry  on  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  especial  mission  to  fulfil 
which  Americans  have  been  called  into 
existence. 

I  recollect  once  hearing  an  old  Irish- 
woman in  the  States  say,  in  reply  to  some 
.remark,  "  Shure  an'  it's  a  blessed  coun- 
try. God  made  it  for  the  poor."  This 
belief  is,  I  think,  well-nigh  universal 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  America. 
They  have  entered,  as  they  deem, 
upon  the  land  of  promise ;  they  have 
reached,  in  this  world,  the  place  of  which 
preachers  talked  as  only  to  be  found  in 
another  life,  where  want  is  unknown, 
and  poverty,  as  we  see  it,  is  a  thing 
unheard  of.  And  thus  amongst  them 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  rest  and 
be  thankful,  without  spending  their 
time  in  thinking  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  them, 

From  all  these  causes,  it  is,  I  think, 
not  hard  to  understand  how  all  the 
new  religions  of  which  Mr.  Dixon  speaks 
have  a  very  material  character.  Even 
sects  which  retire  from  the  world,  like 


the  Shakers,  yet  make  it  part  of  their 
creed  to  labour  and  toil  and  till  the 
earth.  In  fact,  the  deification  of  labour 
might,  I  think,  be  called,  not  inaptly, 
the  especial  characteristic  of  these  new 
creeds  and  religions.  So,  if  I  judge 
rightly,  these  developments  of  faith  are 
due  to  a  reaction  against  the  excessive 
importance  which  our  older  creeds  at- 
tached to  considerations  of  another  life. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  this  ma- 
terialist tone  of  thought  bears  upon 
the  relations  of  the  two  sexes.  But  this 
question  is  one  of  far  too  wide  a  nature 
to  be  entered  on  at  the  close  of  a  paper. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  my 
meaning  clear,  my  view  about  the  dis- 
closures Mr.  Dixon  has  given  us  would 
amount  to  this :  Mormons,  Jumpers, 
Shakers,  and  the  rest  are  of  little  more 
innate  importance  than  Irvingites,  or 
Johanna  Southcotites,  or  Muggletonians 
are  in  our  own  country.  In  a  land 
where  there  is  no  or  little  authority  to 
exercise  any  influence  in  matters  of 
opinion,  these  sects  attain  a  growth  of 
eccentricity  which  would  hardly  be 
possible  amongst  us.  But  it  would  be 
grossly  unjust  to  imagine  that  these 
fantastic  faiths  have  obtained  any  serious 
hold  on  the  popular  mind  of  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  do  in- 
dicate the  fashion  which  all  religious 
thought  in  America  tends  to  assume. 
Just  as  the  presence  of  fungi  show 
where  mushrooms  may  be  expected  to 
grow,  so  I  believe  that  the  existence  of 
these  anomalous  developments  of  super- 
stition do  point  to  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  creed  in  America,  in  which,  to  ex- 
tirpate poverty,  to  check  disease,  to  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil, — to  make 
this  world,  in  fact,  as  happy  for  its  occu- 
pants as  it  is  capable  of  being  made, — 
will  be  as  much  a  tenet  of  religion  as 
any  abstract  doctrine  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 
I  think,  if  I  understand  his  book  rightly, 
Mr.  Dixon  in  the  main  would  agree 
with  this  view.  I  cannot  wish  my 
readers  a  pleasanter  task  than  to  de- 
termine for  themselves,  by  the  perusal 
of  the  "  New  America,"  whether  this  is 
so  or  not. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THEY  MAKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PLANS. 

"  CONFOUND  and  confuse  the  dogs  !"  (it 
was  something  worse  in  reality,)  cried 
out  the  Squire,  picking  himself  up  from 
among  them ;  "  I  have  broken  my  arm." 

He  had  not,  to  relieve  the  reader's 
anxiety.  All  that  had  happened  was 
this.  He  had  been  going  through  an 
interview  with  his  steward,  stud-groom, 
and  butler  in  his  study,  and  had  got 
into  a  most  abominable  temper  with  all 
three  of  them  for  no  earthly  reason. 
He  had  left  them,  scolding,  and  had 
scolded  so  loud  (gone  away  "  hobbling 
and  cussing,"  said  the  butler),  that  the 
bloodhounds  had  heard  him  coming, 
and  ,had  prepared  to  welcome  him  by 
standing  and  sniffing  at  the  door  by 
wh  ich  they  knew  he  would  enter.  Con- 
seq  uently  Silcote,  bursting  into  the  hall 
in  King  Carnbyses'  vein,  tripped  up  over 
the  foolishest  and  boldest  puppy,  and 
can  LG  headlong  down  among  three  hun- 
dred weight  and  three  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  useless  and  stupid  dog-flesh, 
and  hurt  his  elbow.  The  dogs  imme- 
diately licked  his  face ;  all  except  the 
junior  dog,  who  was  damaged  by  his 
fall,  and  boo-whooped  away  with  .his 
grievance  into  the  chimney-corner. 

'•  I  wish  the  confounded  dogs  were 
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dead,"  he  said,  raising  himself  up. 
"  They  are  eating  me  out  of  house  and 
home,  and  I  am  being  swindled  and 
cheated  out  of  house  and  home.  I 
have  broken  my  arm,  I  hope.  I  should 
like  to  have  broken  my  arm ;  it  would 
give  me  prestige  again.  I  .wish  I  had 
the  typhus  fever  ;  they  would  all  come 
nocking  back  again  fast  enough  then,  to 
see  about  the  will.  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  I  am  being  cheated  right  and 
left  by  those  three,  but  I  can't  prove  it, 
and  they  ain't  a  bit  afraid  of  me.  I 
never  should  get  a  civil  word  from  any 
of  them  now,  even  if  any  of  them  were 
here ;  but  they  have  all  run  away  from 
me.  I  have  hurt  that  puppy,  though. 
I  must  go  and  see  after  him.  Ban  ! 
Ban  !  What  is  it,  old  fellow  1  Hang  the 
dog,  he  is  sneaking  away  !  Go  to  Italy, 
you  ungrateful  whelp  !  Lor,  how  foolish 
I  have  been  on  the  whole  ! " 

"  You  never  said  a  truer  word  than 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Tom's  voice  at  his  elbow. 
She  had  heard  him  scolding  along  the 
passages,  and  was  advancing  to  open 
the  door  for  him,  when  he  burst  in, 
and  tumbled  over  the  dogs. 

"  Hallo  !"  said  he,  looking  somewhat 
foolish  ;  "  so  you  are  there,  .  Madam 
Tongue,  are  you  !" 

"  Here  I  am,  tongue  and  all/'  she 
replied,  "  with  a  very  ugly  black  crow 
to  pick  with  you,  Squire." 
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"  Well,  go  on,  then,  and  pick  it," 
said  Silcote ;  "  you  are  all  against  me 
now.  Go  on.  Scold  yourself  into 
quiescence,  like  any  other  woman  :  if 
you  scold  yourself  into  hysterics,  I'll 
not  raise  a  hand  to  bring  you  out  of 
them." 

"Don't  be  ungentlemanlike,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas.  "  I  don't  allow  it.  Keep 
your  temper  for  your  dogs.  I  -will 
have  none  of  it." 

"  So  you  have  turned  against  me, 
have  you  ? " 

"Yes,  strongly.  You  have  deceived 
me  grossly." 

"  You  are  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
foolish  persons,"  said  Silcote,  "that  I 
ever  met  in  my  life." 

Her  own  habit  of  "hitting  out,"  re- 
torted on  herself  so  singularly,  made 
her  pause  in  answering.  Before  she 
answered  he  was  at  her  again. 

"You  love  to  call  me  a  fool.  It 
keeps  your  tongue  in  order.  But  in 
my  worst  times  I  never  was  so  foolish 
as  you.  /  knew  that  you  had  come 
into  this  4,000£.  a  year  some  time  ago, 
but  I  kept  the  knowledge  of  it  from 
you.  I  loved  you,  and  I  love  you ;  but 
you  have  no  settlements,  and  he  could 
use  it.  And  he  would  gamble  it  away 
in  less  than  a  year.  He  is  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and — they  are  going  to 
fight." 

"  You  would  not  have  him  dead  ? " 
she  asked,  and  began  walking  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  hall. 

"  Not  I.  I  only  reminded  you  that  he 
will  have  the  spending  of  your  money, 
and  will  spend  it ;  and  then  your  boy 
will  be  dependent  entirely  on  me,  who 
am  half-fool  and  half-madman,  according 
to  your  account.  You  and  your  boy 
are,  in  reality,  at  my  mercy  if  you 
declare  yourself.  And  then  you  irritate 
me,  and  make  me  dangerous." 

"How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  I  see  that  it 
was  in  kindness  to  me  that  you  prac- 
tised this  deceit  on  me,  and  advised 
my  brother  to  do  the  same.  "Well,  I 
forgive  you  ;  let  there  be  peace." 

"I  have  no  objection,"  growled  the 
Squire.  "  7  don't  want  to  have  any  row. 


I  act  for  the  best,  and  then  I  catch  it. 
It  is  a  grateful  world,  this.  I  have 
let  my  servants  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please,  and  I  know  I  am  being  cheated 
right  and  left." 

"  Serve  you  right  for  tempting  them. 
You  had  much  better  leave  this  for  a 
time  and  come  with  me,  to  help  me  in 
my  work." 

"What  may  that  be?" 
"  Trying  to  reclaim  my  husband,  and 
righting  the  memory  of  your  wife." 

"Giving  four  thousand  a  year  to  a 
gambler  to  spend,  and  disinheriting 
your  own  son.  For,  if  matters  are 
cleared  up,  Algernon  is  my  heir.  In 
such  an  utterly  foolish  errand  you  are 
quite  right  to  select  the  greatest  fool  of 
your  acquaintance ;  and  I  am  that  fool. 
I  am  complimented  by  your  selection, 
and  join  you  with  pleasure." 

"  Had  not  you  better  go  to  bed  for  a 
few  hours  ? " 
"Why?" 

"  Because  you  are  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  silly  cynical  ill-temper  which  the 
folks  hereabouts  call  your  '  dark  moods.' 
Try  and  sleep  it  off.  Go  to  bed,  that's 
a  dear  child,  do  ;  and  I  will  put  a  paper 
of  lollipops  under  his  pillow  against  he 
wakes,  pretty  thing.  Now,  do  go  to 
bed,  like  a  good  little  boy." 

There  must  be  some  truth  in  some 
kind  of  homoeopathy — though  in  this 
case  the  dose  was  anything  but  infini- 
tesimal— for  the  effect  of  her  sarcastic 
scorn  matched  against  his  was  most 
beneficial.  The  humour  displayed  on 
both  sides  was  small,  but  hers  neutralized 
his.  He  stamped  up  and  down  for 
about  a  minute,  and  then,  saying  aloud, 
"  Confound  the  woman  !  I  would  have 
disinherited  Tom  ten  years  sooner  if  I 
had  known  he  had  married  such  a 
shrew,"  looked  up  at  her  laughing. 

She  knew  when  she  had  gained  her 
object,  and  when  to  stop.  She  laughed 
also,  and  said,  with  only  the  ghost  of 
an  emphasis  on  the  "now"  (she  was 
too  much  of  a  woman  to  forego  that) — 
"  Now,  my  dear  father-in-law,  we  will 
talk  business." 

To  which  he  answered,  "I  will  do 
everything  you  can  possibly  desire  if 
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yon  will  only  stay  by  me.     I  must  not 
part  from  you." 

'  You  shall  not.  Let  nothing  part 
us.  My  duty  is  with  you,  Silcote ;  but 
the '-re  are  conditions ;  nay,  only  one." 

•'  Let  us  have  it." 

'  That  we  two  do  right,  nothing  but 
right,  and  most  inexorably  right,  in 
fol  owing  out  our  bargain  ;  and  that  we 
utterly  disregard  consequences  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds." 

The  Squire  loitered  into  the  porch, 
and  she  followed  him  for  her  answer. 

''How  splendid  the  crocuses  are  this 
spring,"  he  said  first ;  " and  that  daphne 
too,  in  full  bloom  so  early.  Do  you 
know  the  scent  of  the  daphne ;  the 
mo^t  rich,  glorious,  overpowering  scent 
in  the  world,  to  which  that  of  the 
magnolia  seems  like  a  grocer's  spices? 
How  do  the  storms  and  frosts  of  a 
bit'.er  northern  winter  develop  such  a 
pure  sweet  scent  as  that?" 

'•'Tolerable  as  a  half- thought,"  said 
Mr 3.  Thomas.  "Better  in  intention 
than  in  expression.  Go,  cut  me  a  sprig 
of  it,  and  bring  back  your  answer 
with  it." 

He  went,  smiling,  and  did  as  she  told 
him.  He  held  the  beautiful  pink,  rich- 
see  ited  bough  to  her  face,  and  as  he 
did  so  kissed  her  on  her  forehead,  and 
said,  "I  agree." 

'•'  Let  me  understand  to  what." 

<:  To  the  righting  of  all  previous 
wrongs  without  regard  to  consequences. 
To  doing  the  right  henceforth.  On  a 
cor.dition." 

'What  condition?" 

*•  That  you  are  not  to  dictate  exactly 
whit  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  without 
consultation  with  me." 

'Well,"  she  said,  "I  will  agree  to 
tha:  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that 
if  you  allow  discussion  I  shall  always 
have  my  own  way,  and  the  second  is 
thai:  the  difference  between  right  and 
wr(ng  was  settled  immoveably  before 
A.d;im  and  Eve  appeared  on  the  earth, 
and  that  you  and  I  know  the  difference 
between  them,  which  some  don't.  I 
have  another  thing  to  say  to  you." 

'Well?" 

'•  I  wish  to  be  very  tender  and  deli- 


cate about  it,  dear  Silcote,  but  I  am 
a  coarse  and  rough-spoken  woman.  I 
spoke  roughly  to  you  about  it  in  my 
room  at  St.  Mary's,  a  little  while  ago, 
but  I  will  speak  roughly  to  you  no  more. 
We  are  allied.  You  wish  your  wife 
righted,  and  you  wish  to  know  yourself 
that  she  is  righted." 

The  poor  old  fellow  leant  against  the 
porch,  and  looked  out  into  the  woods 
for  a  little  time  before  he  answered. 

"  I  think  so.  I  think  that  I  could 
bear  the  horrible  burden  of  my  most 
hideous  and  ghastly  mistake  better  if  it 
was  demonstrated  to  me  by  undoubtable 
evidence.  I  think  so.  I  am  a  lawyer, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  examine 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  against  her 
was  frightfully  strong.  Your  sentimental 
special  pleading  has  done  more  than 
made  me  doubt ;  I  have  acquitted  her 
often  and  often,  but  not  always.  In  my 
darker  moods  I  doubt  again.  I  think 
that  I  would  rather  have  it  cleared  up 
without  doubt ;  so  that  she  and  I  might 
stand  clear,  the  one  before  the  other: 
that  I  might  ask  her  forgiveness  with 
no  cloud  of  doubt  between  us.  In  my 
present  mood,  while  I  am  with  you,  I 
believe  her  to  be  an  innocent,  deeply- 
wronged  woman ;  and  I  wish  her  proved 
so — in  my  present  mood." 

"  But  we  are  going  to  have  none  of 
the  old  moods,  Silcote,  are  we  ? " 

"None!  None!  But  you  see  the 
nameless  misery  and  despair  which  the 
clearing  of  her  character  would — would 
be  confounded — will  bring  on  me.  She- 
was  trusted  to  me,  she  trusted  herself 
to  me,  and  I  murdered  her.  Can  you 
wonder  that  I  want  your  noble  strength 
to  help  me  through?  But  I  will  go 
through  with  it — if  you  will  only  stay 
by  me — to  the  death." 

"  God  help  you,  my  poor  Silcote ! 
God  help  you  !  Do  you  never  pray  ?" 

"Not  I.  /  pray?  I'll  pray  to  her 
for  forgiveness." 

"  Could  you  not  cast  yourself  on 
God?" 

"  I  am  too  old,  I  expect.  I  did  not 
begin  soon  enough,  I  suppose." 

"  It  is  not  too  late." 

"  You  are  a  good  woman,  but  women 
GG  2 
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don't  understand  that  sort  of  thing. 
Arthur  is  the  priest  of  the  family.  I 
had  him  bred  for  it.  When  I  want 
a  priest  I'll  send  for  Arthur,  and  en- 
dure his  tongue,  which  is  a  sharp  one. 
I  paid  for  his  education  as  a  priest,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  his  services.  I  don't 
like  the  amateur  style  of  business  at  all, 
neither  in  law  nor  divinity.  An  attor- 
ney's clerk  may  air  his  opinions  before  a 
police  magistrate  with  success,  just  as 
you  may  have  your  amateur  notions 
about  theology.  But  Arthur  has  eaten 
his  dinners,  so  to  speak,  and  you  haven't. 
In  either  of  the  three  professions  of  Law, 
Physic,  or  Divinity,  I  go  in  for  the 
regular  practitioner  against  the  quack." 

"  We  must  leave  this  greatest  business 
of  all  alone,  then,  for  the  present,  and 
trust  to  God.  Now,  have  you  any 
proofs  1  Will  you  put  them  in  my 
hands  1  May  I  open  this  black  box  in 
your  bedroom  ? " 

"  You  may  go  and  get  it." 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me  again  1 " 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  dear.  I 
angry  with  you  1  Go  and  get  the  box, 
and  let  us  have  it  over." 

She  went,  and  returned  with  a  little 
black  despatch-box.  Silcote  was  gone 
when  she  returned,  but  soon  came  back, 
explaining  that  he  had  been  for  the  key. 
It  was  a  rusty  key,  not  used  apparently 
for  a  long  time.  He  opened  the  box 
with  it,  and  the  box  was  empty  ! 

They  looked  at  one  another  for  a  few 
moments  in  blank  astonishment,  and 
then  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  burst  out 
laughing.  Silcote  himself  did  not  laugh, 
but  looked  seriously  and  sadly  at  her. 

She  laughed  long  and  heartily,  and 
when  she  spoke,  said,  "  Laugh  with 
me,  my  dear  father-in-law,  I  pray  you. 
There  is  serious  work  before  us,  which 
we  must  see  out  together;  but  laugh 
now  at  the  absurd  side  of  the  business, 
just  once  in  a  way.  You  and  I  shall 
not  have  much  to  laugh  at  for  a  long 
time  :  let  us  laugh  at  this." 

"  I  cannot." 

"  /  can,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  Be- 
cause here  is  the  darkest,  deepest  mystery 
of  all :  this  great  Silcote  complication 
come  to  an  end  in  an  empty  morocco 


despatch-box  with  a  morocco  lining,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  it.  This  is  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  great  Silcote  plot  or  mystery 
which  has  darkened  and  rendered  useless 
your  life  for  forty  years  or  so.  It  was 
through  this  that  you  took  to  keeping 
your  bloodhounds,  now  as  amiable  and 
as  foolish  as  yourself.  It  was  through 
this  that  you  cut  yourself  off  from  society, 
and  made  yourself  a  marked  man  in  the 
county,  delighting  in  your  evil  name 
with  all  the  ostentation  of  a  real  Silcote 
(roturiers  as  you  are).  This  is  the  very 
box  on  which  you  told  me  the  devil 
danced  every  night  as  soon  as  you  put 
out  your  candle.  What  a  clever  devil 
it  must  have  been  to  dance  on  the  empty 
box,  while  you  were  routing  in  bed, 
and  maddening  yourself  about  its  con- 
tents ! " 

"  Steady  with  that  tongue  of  yours, 
my  dear,"  said  Silcote.  "  Steady  1 
Steady  ! " 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  she  said ;  "  I  beg  a 
hundred  pardons.  I  thought  I  had  got 
it  in  order,  but  you  see  I  have  not  as 
yet.  My  excuse  is  that  anything 
theatrically  false  irritates  me,  as  far  as  I 
can  be  irritated.  Your  life  has  been  a 
theatrically  false  one,  and  I  laugh  when 
I  see  that  it  gets  a  little  ridiculous  in 
the  end.  Well,  well.  There  is  work 
before  the  pair  of  us,  and  I  will  curb 
my  tcngue ;  and  I  will  not  laugh  any 
more.  With  regard  to  this  preposterous 
box,  on  which  the  devil  danced :  what 
was  in  it  ? " 

"  The  letter  which  accused  my  wife  o± 
trying  to  poison  me." 

"  Hah !  and  it  is  there  no  longer,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas.  "  What  a  thing  for  a 
play !  And  what  was  this  document 
like  1 " 

"  I  will  tell  you  something,"  said 
Silcote. 

"  Do,"  she  said,  "  and  I  will  laugh  no 
more.  The  farce  of  the  thing  is  over, 
and  the  tragedy  is  coming.  You  and  I 
shall  want  all  our  wits.  My  daily 
thoughts  reappear  in  my  nightly  dreams, 
and  always  I  see  the  white  trampled 
under  by  the  red  and  blue." 

"  But  the  white  will  win  this  time." 

"  ISTo,  no." 
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"  We  ought  to  be  there,  daughter,  if 
you  think  so." 

"  We  ought  to  be  there,  father,  for  I 
do  think  so.  What  is  this  '  something,' 
which  you  were  going  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  About  this  accusation  which  was  in 
that  now  empty  box.  It  was  clumsily 
forged  to  imitate  my  sister,  the  Princess's, 
handwriting.  /  always  knew  it  was  not 
hc-rs,  but  I  suspected  she  had  something 
to  do  with  it :  that  is  the  reason  of  our 
estrangement." 

"  And  of  the  bloodhounds,  and,  to  put 
it  mildly,  of  your  behaviour  to  society 
generally.  If  you  had  gone  in  for 
writing  a  play  or  a  novel  I  can  conceive 
that  you  might  have  resorted  to  a 
ridiculous  sort  of  mystery.  As  it  is 
you  are  without  excuse.  Why  did  not 
you  have  it  out  with  her  like  a  man  1 
But  I  am  dumb.  I  promised  to  curb 
my  tongue,  and  I  will." 

"At  what  particular  period  of  the 
future,"  growled  out  Silcote,  "  do'  you 
moan  to  curb  your  tongue  ?  I  should 
like  to  know,  because,  if  you  would  fix 
th  3  date,  I  would  deprive  myself  of  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  till  it  came 
due.  If  you  will  stop  your  tongue — not 
that  I  hope  for  any  such  happiness — I 
will  tell  you  the  remainder  of  my  some- 
thing." 

"  Go  on.     I  will  be  quiet." 

"  Do.  Well,  then,  my  poor  sister  has 
stolen  this  accusation  from  me.  She 
has  thought  that  I  believed  that  it  was 
redly  in  her  handwriting,  and  she  has 
vit  >lated  my  despatch  box  and  carried  it 
away.  Do  you  understand  ?  '* 

•'*  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  neither 
a  ]  Lovelist,  a  barrister,  nor  a  play  writer, 
and  I  do  not  understand.  I  know  this. 
That  you,  who  as  a  lawyer  ought  to 
have  made  all  things  clear,  seem  in 
your  particular  way  to  have  confounded 
things  more  deeply.  Your  foolish  sister 
ha^  scarcely  with  her  active  mendacity 
confounded  things  more  than  you  have 
by  your  foolish  reticence.  But  we  ought 
to  go  and  see  after  it,  you  and  I.  A 
woman  who  could  rob  her  brother's 
despatch-box  is  capable  of  a  good  deal 
of  mischief.  You  and  I  ought  to  go 
an-.l  look  after  matters." 


"  You  have  sent  for  your  cousin  here, 
have  you  not  ? " 

"Yes.  I  thought  it  best.  I  can't 
trust  you  out  of  my  sight.  Miss  Lee 
comes  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Where 
is  Arthur  1  We  must  not  have  a  meet- 
ing here.  Is  he  really  gone  abroad  1 " 

"  Yes,  he  is  actually  gone.  He  is  really 

ill.  Dr.  F has  sent  him  to  Boppart. 

He  wanted  to  stick  to  his  work  at  the 

school,  but  Dr.  F would  not  have  it. 

If  you  and  I  go  south  we  must  pick 
him  up  by  the  way.  Arthur  irritates 
and  bullies  me  at  times,  but  I  love 
Arthur  and  you  better  than  any  others 
in  the  world.  As  for  Thomas,  your 
husband,  my  dear,  he  has  worn  my  love 
out,  as  he  did  yours." 

"  I  don't  know  that"  said  she;  "there 
are  some  people  so  intensely  agreeable 
that  they  may  sin  till  seventy  times 
seven.  There  are  but  few  of  them,  and 
you  are  not  one  ;  but  I  doubt  Tom  is." 

A  very  few  words  are  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  legal  recognition  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  as  Mrs.  Sugden 
was  easily  made,  and  that  Miss  Lee 
received  her  cousin  with  open  arms. 
Silcote  had  rather  fought  shy  of  meet- 
ing his  daughter-in-law  for  a  short  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  little  deceit  he  had 
used  towards  her,  and,  when  he  did,  there 
came  the  explanation  recorded  above. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BUT,  FINDING  THEMSELVES  RATHER  COM- 
FORTABLE, DAWDLE  ABOUT  THEIR 
EXECUTION. 

"  How  do  I  look  ? "  said  the  Squire  to 
Mrs.  Thomas,  as  they  walked  together 
up  and  down  the  hall,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Lee. 

"You  don't  look  as  well  as  I  ex- 
pected. You  look  something  like  a 
very  pugnacious  Quaker,  and  still  more 
like  a  prize-fighter  who  has  turned 
Quaker.  The  change  is  not  a  success." 

"  It  was  your  suggestion." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,  but  the  cleverest 
of  us  make  mistakes  at  times.  They 
are  not  a  success,  and  must  be  changed. 
Give  them  to  the  butler." 
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11  They  cost  six  pounds,  you  know." 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
I  will  not  have  you  look  like  a  radical 
grocer.  The  old  grey  smallclothes 
and  gaiters  were  better,  bad  as  they 
were.  You  ought  to  know  how  to 
dress  like  an  ordinary  gentleman,  but 
you  don't." 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  am  going  on,  if  you  will  not 
interrupt  me.  I  wanted  you  to  look 
well  to-day,  and  you  are  a  perfect  figure. 
When  I  told  you  to  get  a  suit  of  dark 
clothes  from  your  London  tailor,  I  did 
not  mean  you  to  come  out  like  a  tee- 
total share-jobber.  You  look  as  if  you 
had  been  dressed  by  a  costumier,  not  by 
a  real  tailor.  Did  you  get  your  clothes 
from  Nathan's  1  You  don't  know  how 
ill  they  become  you.  I  take  all  the 
blame,  however.  She  is  nearly  due 
now." 

Mrs.  Thomas  had  persuaded,  or  rather 
ordered,  the  Squire  to  dress  himself  in 
a  way  becoming  to  his  age ;  and  he  had 
followed  her  advice.  The  result  was 
such  as  she  described  it.  She  was,  pos- 
sibly, slightly  acid  in  temper  over  this 
failure  in  her  judgment ;  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  because  her  law  of  inexorable 
honesty  bound  her  to  confess  it. 

Very  soon  after  one  of  the  Squire's 
newest  carriages  came  whirling  up  the 
drive,  and  pulled  up  at  the  door.  This 
'contained  Miss  Lee  herself.  Her  maid, 
her  man  (sedatest  of  men),  her  boxes, 
and  the  rest  of  her  goods  were  coming 
in  a  separate  spring-cart  appointed  for 
such  purposes.  In  this  carriage  was 
only  herself  and  a  few  of  her  more 
indispensable  surrounding — such  as  her 
muff,  her  magazine  (Eraser's:  Macmillaris 
had  not  yet  beamed  on  the  world),  and 
a  travelling-bag  with  gold  fittings,  for 
which  she  had  given  a  hundred  guineas 
or  so,  and  without  which  she  could  no 
more  travel  than  could  poor  Marie 
Antoinette  without  her  ivory  and  rose- 
wood necessaire. 

No  more  sliding  in  the  streets  now, 
Miss  Lee;  no  more  talking  to  the  police- 
men ;  no  more  buying  periwinkles  in 
the  street,  and  eating  them  with  a  pin  as 
you  walked  along ;  no  more  skirmishing 


and  righting  with  the  pupils.  She 
had  accepted  her  new  position  so 
cleverly  and  so  well  that  it  had  become 
a  part  of  herself.  The  real  Miss  Lee 
was  the  splendid  heiress  ;  the  old  bois- 
terous governess  was  but  a  sort  of 
eidolon  which  had  been  allowed  for 
purposes  to  represent  on  earth  the  real 
article  with  the  gold-topped  dressing-bag. 
Nothing  remained  of  the  old  one  but 
her  splendid  beauty,  her  old  indepen- 
dent ways  which  enabled  her  to  do 
without  a  companion,  and  a  habit  of 
looking  somewhat  steadily  at  any  per- 
son, either  male  or  female,  whom  she 
wished  to  examine,  without  always  con- 
sidering what  their  thoughts  on  the 
subject  might  be  :  which  last  habit 
made  some  folks  call  her  bold-looking. 
These  were  the  only  remains  now 
visible  of  the  periwinkle-and-policeman 
period. 

The  Squire — who  was  a  gentleman, 
or,  at  all  events,  believed  himself  to  be 
so — was  greatly  to  be  pitied  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  been  carefully  warned 
by  his  daughter-in-law  that  Miss  Lee 
— whatever  she  might  have  been  at  one 
time,  however  much  she  might  have 
degraded  herself  by  being  a  governess 
in  the  Silcote  family — had  been  born 
and  bred  a  lady,  and  was  now  a  ver}r  . 
fine  lady  indeed.  Silcote,  with  the 
continually-growing,  sneaking  conscious- 
ness on  him  of  having  made  a  fool  of 
himself  for  nearly  forty  years,  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  met  a  lady  for 
all  that  time  in  familiar  intercourse. 
He  had  cast  it  over  in  his  mind  how 
he  should  behave  to  her,  and  had  coine 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be  the 
Grandison  heavy  father,  with  a  dash  .of 
the  frank  old  English  country  gentle- 
man. He  had  dressed  for  the  part,  and 
had  so  far  rehearsed  the  part  as  to  put 
his  hands  in  his  wraistcoat  pockets, 
stretch  his  legs  apart,  and  feel  himself 
prepared,  when  the  emergency  came,  to 
talk  in  a  voice  like  that  of  Mr.  Paul 
Bedford,  in  what  is  called,  I  believe, 
a  "  genteel  part."  He  had  dressed  for 
that  part  under  his  daughter-in-law's 
directions,  and  thought  that  he  could 
get  through  it  very  well ;  but,  just  as 
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he  was,  so  to  speak,  going  to  walk  on 
the  stage,  this  faithless  woman  had 
taken  all  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  and 
utterly  ruined  his  nerve,  by  telling  him 
that  he  looked  like  a  prize-fighting 
Quaker :  which  might  be  true,  but  was 
no";  agreeable. 

Still  he  determined  to  go  through 
whh  his  role.  Feeling  as  if  he  was 
dressed  in  his  butler's  clothes,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  carriage-door  to  receive 
M:  ss  Lee.  And  it  may  seem  curious  to  an 
un thoughtful  person,  Miss  Lee  took  him 
foi  his  butler,  looked  calmly  over  the 
top  of  his  head,  handed  him  her  hun- 
dred guinea  travelling-bag,  dismounted, 
and  said — 

;'Show  my  people  where  to  put  my 
things  when  they  come.  Take  that 
coi'vre-pieds  out  of  the  carriage,  will  you  ? 
DC  n't  let  it  go  into  the  stable-yard. 
Aie  your  master,  or  Mrs.  Morgan,  at 
hone?" 

For  Mrs.  Morgan  was  not  yet  an- 
no meed  as  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote. 

This  little  contretemps  put  the  Squire 
at  his  ease  and  in  good  humour  imme- 
diately. Mrs.  Thomas  heard  the  dia- 
logue, and  joined  in  the  joke. 

u  My  master  is  at  home,  Miss,"  said 
tho  Squire,  "as  also  is  Mrs.  Morgan. 
Tii  ere  are  no  further  orders,  Miss  1 " 

•'  I  think  not,"  said  Miss  Lee.  "My 
imn  is  to  go  into  the  steward's  room, 
no:  into  the  servants'  hall.  My  maid, 
of  course,  goes  into  the  housekeeper's 
ro<  >m.  That  is  all,  I  think.  Where  is 
yo  ir  mistress — I  mean,  where  is  Mrs. 
M  >rgan  ?  Do  these  great  dogs,  which 
yo  ir  master  chooses  to  keep,  bite  ?" 

"No,  Miss,"  said  Silcote;  "do 
noshing  but  sleep  now.  Sometimes 
thyy  get  the  steam  up  sufficiently  to 
ba.'k,  but  not  often." 

"Drive  them  back.  My  dear  crea- 
tureJ'  (to  Mrs.  Thomas  who  approached), 
"  ]  LOW  are  you  ?  Make  the  butler  drive 
those  dogs  away.  And  where  is  Grand- 
pe  *e  le  Terrible?  And  how  is  he  getting 
on  1  And  how  are  you  ? " 

"Drive  your  dogs  off,  butler,"  said 
M:s.  Tom,  laughing,  "and  come  in,  my 
deir.  This  butler  here  is  a  character, 
an  I  we  allow  him  all  kinds  of  liberties. 


You  must  know  him  better.  I  assure 
you  he  is  a  character." 

"He  looks  very  stupid,"  said  Miss 
Lee,  not  intending  him  to  hear  her; 
but  he  heard  her  notwithstanding. 
His  eyes  twinkled  with  fun  (excuse 
a  worn-out  old  simile,  it  will  serve  our 
purpose),  and  he  was  going  to  say 
something  funny,  but  did  not,  because 
Mrs.  Thomas  anticipated  him. 

"He  is  very  stupid,  my  dear,"  she 
said  aloud.  "  His  stupidity  is  a  plague 
to  us.  But  ought  you  not  to  see 
Silcote  ? " 

"  I  suppose  I  must.  I  dread  it  of 
all  things,  but  I  suppose  I  must,  sooner 
or  later.  He  has  a  dreadful  tongue,  I 
am  told." 

"He  has  a  terrible  tongue.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  offend  Silcote.  Here 
he  is." 

Silcote  came  up,  and  bowed  to  Miss 
Lee.  "  Bless  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I 
always  thought  that  you  were  such  a 
terrible  person.  I  don't  fancy  that  I 
shall  be  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  I  took 
you  for  the  butler." 

"  My  bark  is  worse  than  my  bite, 
Miss  Lee." 

"  He  is  all  bark  and  no  bite,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas. 

"  And  I  have  a  dutiful  daughter-in- 
law,  Miss  Lee,  who  holds  me  up  to  ridi- 
cule on  every  occasion,"  said  Silcote. 

"  And  he  has  a  tongue  which  does 
not  always  tell  the  exact  truth,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas.  "  I  never  hold  him  up 
to  ridicule,  save  when  he  makes  him- 
self ridiculous." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Lee,"  that 
you  two  people  seem  to  me  already  to 
spar  a  great  deal  too  much  ?  " 

"  We  shall  finish  our  sparring  when 
we  are  both  in  the  churchyard,  but  our 
love  will  live  on,"  said  Silcote. 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Miss  Lee,  "  but 
I  don't  like  sparring  myself.  If  you 
go  on  eternally  wearing  at  the  outside 
edge  of  love,  you  may  get  to  the  love 
some  day,  and  kill  that.  I  don't  say 
that  it  will  happen  between  such  a  pair 
of  rhinoceroses  as  you  two ;  I  don't 
think  it  ever  will.  But  it  is  a  bad 
habit,  this  sparring.  I  am  going  to  live 
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•with,  you,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  you 
ought  to  leave  it  off  towards  one  another, 
and  certainly  never  try  it  on  me." 

"  But  we  love  one  another,  the  father 
and  I,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

"  You  do  at  present.  You  have  not 
seen  one  another  much,  you  know,  and 
you  have  both  had  your  troubles.  You 
have  been  thrown  together  with  every 
chance  of  being  hearty,  mutually  as- 
sistant friends  for  life.  And  I  come 
here,  and  I  have  not  been  ten  minutes 
in  the  house  before  I  find  you  whetting 
your  tongues  against  one  another,  to  see 
which  tongue  is  sharpest.  Believe  me 
that  it  is  utter  folly." 

"You  speak  well,  cousin,"  said  Mrs. 
Thomas.  "  Where  did  you  learn  this  ?  " 

"  Have  you  studied  shrewdness  of 
tongue,  that  you  have  lost  shrewdness 
of  brain  ?  I  have  told  you  everything." 

"You  mean  Arthur." 

"  I  mean  Arthur.  I  loved  that  man 
until  he  wore  through  the  outside  crust 
of  my  love.  I  submitted  to  him  and 
flattered  him — what  could  I  do  else  1  he 
was  the  noblest  creature  I  had  ever 
seen — until  he  wore  through  the  outside 
crust  of  my  love  with  his  bitter  sharp 
speech,  the  speech  of  the  Silcotes'  Squire, 
and  got  to  the  core  of  my  love,  a  love 
which  came  from  the  admiration  of  his 
innate  nobleness ;  I  can  express  it  no 
better.  My  soul  was  his  for  a  time ; 
what  did  he  do  with  it  ?  Everything 
I  did  wrong  was  wrong  without  excuse  : 
everything  I  did  right  was  done  from 
contemptible  motives,  which  he  ana- 
lysed in  the  bitterest  manner.  There 
is  your  granddaughter  Dora  and  your 
granddaughter  Anne.  Let  either  of 
them  fall  in  love  with  a  chimney-sweep, 
but  let  neither  of  them  fall  in  love  with 
a  schoolmaster. 

"  Or  a  priest,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas 
quietly.  "  My  dear,  you  are  talking  too 
last." 

"  Very  likely :  am  I  not  in  Silcote, 
where  every  one  says  the  first  thing 
which  comes  into  their  heads,  and,  what 
is  still  more  pestilent,  does  it  inexorably 
and  mercilessly  for  forty  years  ? " 

"  You  seem  to  have  caught  the  disease 
of  the  house,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 


"  So  soon  ? "  said  Miss  Lee.  "  How 
quick  the  sporules  of  folly  fly  !  Well,  I 
really  think  you  are  right.  Suppose 
we  try  to  be  civil  to  one  another? " 

And  the  good-humoured  gentle  girl 
kept  this  object  before  her,  and  fought 
for  it.  There  was  some  sort  of  tacit 
arrangement  between  her,  her  cousin, 
and  the  Squire  that  she  was  to  stay  on 
there.  It  was  one  of  those  arrange- 
ments which  seem  made  by  the  instinct 
more  than  the  intellect :  I  doubt  if  the 
arrangement  ever  got  as  far  as  articulate 
words.  Yet  something  to  this  purpose 
must  have  passed  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Thomas,  when  the  latter  lady  presented 
herself  to  claim  her  moiety  of  the  pro- 
perty. Probably  they  only  fell  in  love 
with  one  another,  as  women  do.  But, 
when  Miss  Lee  came  to  Silcotes,  she 
brought  an  enormous  number  of  boxes, 
and,  after  having  heard  that  Arthur  was 
ordered  away  for  his  health,  put  her 
servants  in  London  on  board  wages,  and 
sent  for  some  more  boxes.  And  mean- 
while there  grew  in  all  three  of  them 
an  indisposition  to  hurry  themselves  in 
moving. 

The  Squire  and  his  daughter-in-law 
found  out  the  very  first  day  what  she 
was.  A  gentle,  genial,  amiable,  and 
clever  woman,  with  plenty  of  character, 
and  a  most  charming  temper.  Before 
the  week  was  out  both  these  rugged 
souls  had  felt  the  influence  of  her 
gentleness  and  her  beauty,  and  ceased 
their  rude  words  towards  one  another. 
They  broke  out  at  times,  but  Miss  Lee, 
with  her  kindly  laughter,  laughed  them 
both  down.  For  what  can  the  most 
radically  rugged  nature  do  against  a 
splendidly  beautiful  woman,  beautifully 
dressed  and  jewelled  (that  is  not  the 
least  part  of  it,  or  Sartor  Resartus  was 
written  in  vain),  who  shows  the  geniality 
of  radicalism  with  none  of  its  acerbity  1 
She  was  as  radical  and  as  uncompro- 
mising as  either  of  them,  but  she  was 
never  in  the  least  degree  Berserk.  She 
saw  that  the  old  wild  spirit  was  still  in 
both  of  them,  in  Silcote  always  ready 
to  break  first,  in  Mrs.  Thomas  at  times 
difficult  to  repress.  She  saw  her  work 
before  her,  and  she  did  it.  She  calmed 
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and  quieted  them  both.  They  had 
both,  particularly  Mrs.  Thomas,  far 
stronger  natures  than  hers.  She  knew 
it.  and  she  knew  that  her  strength  lay 
in  gentleness  :  and  she  used  that 
strength,  and  did  her  work  well. 

Did  she  still  love  the  man  who  had 
first  taught  her  and  trained  her ;  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  had  taught  her  to 
teach  and  train  herself  1  Did  she  still 
love  Arthur  ?  Yes,  not  to  make  an 
Asio-Caucasian  mystery  of  the  story,  she 
did;  let  her  say  what  she  liked.  But 
she  knew  Arthur's  honest  pride  so  well, 
that  she  knew  that  he  would  never 
cc  me  to  her.  She  was  ready  to  go  to 
him.  Only  she  waited  until  she  could 
find  out,  by  a  side  wind,  whether  his 
love  for  her  had  lasted.  For  she  knew 
that  he  had  loved  her  once.  He  had 
be  haved  ill  and  selfishly  to  her,  but  she 
knew  that  he  had  loved  her  once.  A 
woman,  they  say,  generally  knows  when 
a  man  loves  her. 

Miss  Lee  had  arrived  at  Silcotes  on 
Monday.  By  Saturday  her  influence 
had  been  felt,  and  the  other  two  had 
got  to  love  her.  Still  there  had  been 
no  explanations,  beyond  some  talk 
about  their  mutual  inheritance,  which 
mainly  turned  on  a  conspiracy  between 
them  to  deprive  the  lawyers  of  their 
natural  rights,  and  avoid  law.  Silcote 
himself  was  funny  over  this  part  of  the 
business,  and  was  in  favour  of  a  friendly 
suit  between  the  cousins,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  lawyers.  He  himself,  he  said, 
w<  >uld  take  the  brief  of  either  party ; 
and,  give  him  his  choice  of  attorneys, 
would,  for  a  small  bet,  leave  either  of 
thorn  or  both  of  them  without  a  farthing. 
H'3,  however,  ultimately  managed  the 
law  part  of  their  little  business  for 
them  most  admirably,  and  secretly  paid 
th>3  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  in 
this  first  week  he  whetted  his  wits  on 
thtim  both,  and  a  pleasant  week  they 
had  of  it. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Thomas 
observed  to  Miss  Lee,  "I  have  ordered 
thti  carriage  for  you  to-morrow  morn- 
in-." 

"  The  carriage  !  why  1 "  said  Miss 
Les. 


"To  go  to  Mario w.  There  is  no 
mass  at  Newby,  and  there  will  not  be 
for  all  the  next  month.  Father  Pro- 
theroe  is  ill,  and 

"  Mass  !  "  interrupted  Miss  Lee  ; 
"  what  do  I  want  at  mass  ? " 

"  My  dear,  I  thought  you  were  Ca- 
tholic ;  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs. 
Thomas. 

"  "We  call  ourselves  Catholic,  cer- 
tainly," said  Miss  Lee,  "when  we  don't 
call  ourselves  Anglo-Catholic,  which 
somebody  used  to  tell  me  was  only 
more  ridiculous.  I  am  not  a  Eomanist." 

"  I  thought  you  were." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  what 
they  would  call  very  High  Church,  I 
suppose;  and  you  are  not  innocent 
there.  I  am  going  to  church  with  you 
and  Silcote  to-morrow  morning.  Silcote 
goes  to  church,  of  course  ? " 

"  Silcote  would  see  himself  a  long 
distance  off  first,"  remarked  that  gen- 
tleman. "  I  may  be  a  brute,  but  I  am 
not  a  humbug.  Boxed  up  in  an  apo- 
logy for  a  sheep-pen  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  then  hearing  a  man  in  a  box 
talking  platitudes  which  you  can't  con- 
tradict -for  another  half-hour.  No  !  " 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  preparing  herself 
to  go  about  with  him  on  this  view  of 
the  matter,  when  Miss  Lee  waved  her 
hand  and  interposed. 

"  But  you  are  coming  with  us  to- 
morrow morning,  Silcote,"  she  said. 

"  Did  I  not  say  that  I  would  see  my- 
self a  long  way  off  first  1 "  he  answered. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Lee,  "  but  then  you 
know  that  involves  an  absurdity;  be- 
cause you  know  you  could  not  possibly 
see  yourself  at  a  long  way  off,  and 
you  will  come  with  us  to-morrow 
morning,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  To  hear  old  Sorley's  platitudes  ?"  said 
Silcote. 

"  To  worship  with  your  fellow-Chris- 
tians in  the  first  place,"  said  Miss  Lee. 
"  That  can  do  you  no  harm;  and,  as  for 
Sorley's  platitudes,  they  are  good  ones. 
Old  as  the  hills,  true  as  the  Gospel  from 
which  they  are  taken." 

"  I  know  more  than  that  old  fool 
does." 

"  Possibly.     The  greater  your   con- 
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demnation,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  "The 
man  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  objection- 
able to  me ;  because  my  formulas  are 
High  Church,  and  his  are  almost  Low. 
But  compare  his  life  to  yours.  How 
much  does  he  take  from  the  parish  1 " 

"  Well,  /  have  the  great  tithe.  It 
came  to  me  with  Silcotes,  you  know, 
and  it  has  been  paid  for." 

"  Not  by  you,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
"  What  does  the  Vicar  take  from  the 
parish  ? " 

"  96£.  4s.  Sd.  last  year,"  said  Silcotes. 

"  And  what  did  he  pay  his  curate  ? " 
demanded  Miss  Lee. 

"  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care,"  said 
Silcotes.  "  The  curate  drives  about  in 
a  dog-cart;  and  has  got  one  of  the 
Joneses  for  his  groom.  He  is  all  right." 

"  And  what  do  you  take  for  the  great 
tithe,  Silcote  1 "  said  Mrs.  Thomas ; 
u  and  what  do  you  give  to  the  charities, 
Silcote  1 " 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  I'll  go  to  church 
if  you  will  only  leave  me  alone.  Pll 
go  to  church,  if  it  is  only  because  your 
superstition  prevents  your  talking  there. 
Every  one  will  laugh  at  me,  and  the 
women  will  giggle  at  one  another's  bon- 
nets. But  I  will  do  any  thing,  if  you 
will  only  keep  your  tongues  quiet." 

So  Silcote  went  to  church  with  them; 
and  they  felt,  at  least  so  Mrs.  Thomas 
said,  as  if  they  had  been  leading  about 
•  one  of  Elisha's  she-bears,  to  dance  in 
respectable  places.  But  they  got  through 
with  it,  and  the  congregation  were 
not  very  much  scandalized,  for  he  was 
the  biggest  landlord  in  these  parts,  and 
had  forty  thousand  a  year.  At  the 
Belief  he  sat  down,  instead  of  turning  to 
the  altar,  until  Mrs.  Thomas  poked  him 
with  her  Prayer-book,  upon  which  he 
demanded,  in  a  tongue  perfectly  audible, 
and  particularly  well  "  understanded 
of  the  people,"  as  the  Article  goes,  "what 
the  dickens  he  had  to  do  now  1 "  He 
got  into  complications  with  his  hassock, 
and  Miss  Lee's  hassock,  and  used  what 
his  enemies  said  were  oaths  against 
footstools.  He  had  got  it  into  his  head 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  take  an 
umbrella  to  church,  and  he  leant  his 
(which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  butler) 


against  Miss  Lee's.  They  fell  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  Litany,  and  he  looked 
as  innocent  as  he  could,  but  kept  one 
eye  on  the  congregation,  and  one  on 
Miss  Lee,  as  if  to  say  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  that  that  young  woman 
had  done  it,  and  that  you  must  not  be 
hard  on  her. 

But  they  got  Silcote  to  church  be- 
tween them,  these  two  women;  and 
knew  that  they  had  done  right  in  doing 
so.  But  neither  of  them  were  inclined 
to  try  it  again.  It  was  not  a  success. 
After  lunch  that  day  Miss  Lee  told 
Mrs.  Thomas  that  she  looked  ten  years 
older  than  she  did  in  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Thomas  said  that  she  supposed 
she  did.  It  would  not  do,  this  taking 
of  Silcote  to  church. 

God  sometimes  treats  fools  sharply 
and  sternly, — generally,  if  one  may  dare 
to  say  so,  when  they  are  worth  so  treat- 
ing. Silcote  was  a  fool,  but  a  fool 
worthy  of  discipline.  He  got  that  dis- 
cipline with  a  vengeance. 

"  We  can't  rouse  him,  you  know,  cou- 
sin," said  Miss  Lee,  after  Mrs.  Thomas's 
church  experiment.  "  We  must  leave 
it  all  to  God."  And  God  took  it  into 
His  own  hands. 

"  I  wish  we  could  get  him  away  from 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  in  a  subse- 
quent conversation.  "  He  will  never 
get  quit  of  his  old  folly  with  all  the 
ministers  to  it  still  round  him,  with  his 
dogs,  his  horses,  his  carriages,  his  blood- 
hounds, and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  the  man 
will  forget  his  only  purpose  in  life,  and 
remain  as  foolish  as  ever.  I  myself 
should  become  a  perfect  fool  if  I  re- 
mained much  longer  in  this  atmosphere 
of  perfectly  useless  ostentation,  and  I 
want  to  go  to  Switzerland  and  see  after 
my  boy.  And  this  sort  of  thing  is  doing 
you  no  good,  my  dear  :  you  were  never 
made  for  the  silly  and  senseless  routine 
of  a  rich  English  country  house." 

"  I  don't  think  I  was/'  said  Miss 
Lee.  "  I  could  get  on  very  well  in 
London  with  ragged-schools,  Sunday- 
schools,  turn  about  at  the  hospital, 
district-visiting,  daily  service,  and  so 
on ;  but  I  can't  stand  this.  This  sense- 
less, purposeless  ostentation  is  too  much 
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fo.  me.  I  dare  say  that  all  my  work 
among  the  London  poor  arose  from  an 
artificial  and  unhealthy  state  of  mind, 
craving  for  excitement.  I  will  give  you 
in  all  that.  But  at  all  events  one  did 
do  some  good." 

"  You  did  a  great  deal." 

"  Then  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  But  I  can't  stand  this.  I  see 
no  chance  of  organizing  any  work  here 
at  present,  and  yesterday,  while  he  was 
iu  his  best  mood,  he  told  me  that  he 
intended  going  more  into  county  society, 
anl  proposed  going  to  the  Eeading  Ball 
to  begin  with." 

"  That  will  never  do  for  us,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Silcote. 

"  It  won't  do  for  me.  You  and  I 
arc  spoilt  for  that  sort  of  thing.  In 
Lc  ndon  last  year  I  was  not  introduced 
by  any  one ;  no  one  knew  me  or  cared 
foi  me ;  but  I  had  my  little  parties  in 
Eaton  Place,  and  Mr.  — — ,  caustic 
shrewd  old  man  as  he  is,  told  me  that 
they  were  in  his  opinion  the  pleasantest 
in  London.  The  people  who  came  were 
all  people  connected  with  the  charities 
to  which  I  subscribed.  The  queerest 
people  you  ever  saw  in  your  life:  but 
so  fresh,  and  so  much  in  earnest.  You 
ha  .re  seen  society  ?" 

•'  From  the  still-room,"  said  Mrs. 
Silcote.  "  But  I  know  it.  They  little 
thi  nk  how  we  know  them  and  laugh  at 
the  m  too." 

'  Well,  I  have  not  seen  society,  and 
have  never  heard  anything  about  it,  until 
I  3ame  here,  and  returned  the  visits 
wtich  the  people  have  paid  us  since 
Si]  :;ote  has  turned  respectable.  And  I 
don't  like  it.  It  seems  to  me  such 
ghastly  folly.  They  talk  of  nothing 
bu,  where  they  were  last,  and  where 
tht  y  are  going  next.  Lady  Burton  asks 
me  if  I  am  going  to  the  Newby  Ball, 
an<  I,  when  I  tell  her,  in  the  quietest  way, 
thrt  I  do  not  go  to  balls  in  Lent,  she 
talJ:s  across  me  to  Lady  Turton,  about 
win  is  likely  to  be  there,  and  so  on. 
I  don't  like  your  society." 

"  This  is  not  society,"  said  Mrs.  Sil- 
cot  js ;  "  there  is  not  a  house  within 
iiiiJas  where  you  can  meet  a  single 
penon  from  the  world.  Believe  the 


still-room :  there  are  county  houses 
and  country  houses,  my  dear.  You 
must  not  talk  of  county  society  or  of 
country  houses  here.  There  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  here.  This  is 
semi-detached  villa  society.  Some  one 
told  me  once  that  at  a  really  good  country 
house,  in  a  part  of  the  country  strange 
to  him,  he,  arriving  late,  as  a  stranger, 
knew  nothing  of  the  people  who  were 
there :  but,  getting  confidential  after 
dinner  with  the  man  who  was  next 
him,  whom  he  took  for  a  brother  officer, 
found  that  he  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland,  and  that  two  other 
members  of  the  Ministry  were  at  the 
table.  That  is  what  society  may  be  in 
the  country.  What  it  is  here  you  have 
seen." 

"  It  won't  do,"  said  Miss  Lee. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 
"  My  own  brother  is  rebelling  against 
this  style  of  thing,  and  wishes  he  was 
back  in  the  Crimea,  or  anywhere.  And 
he  is  a  very  patient  man.  I  have 
plagued  him  hard  enough  to  know 
that.  As  you  say,  it  won't  do." 

"  We  must  get  the  old  man  abroad," 
said  Miss  Lee. 

"  Yes,  if  we  can  do  it.  He  is  a  very 
difficult  man,  you  know." 

"  Well,  at  all  events  this  won't  do," 
said  Miss  Lee.  "  I  have  got  into  that 
state  of  mind  that  I  should  like  to  sell 
my  travelling  bag  and  give  the  money 
to  the  poor;  that  is  rather  a  Colney 
Hatch  sort  of  notion,  is  it  not  1  How 
on  earth  the  man  has  gone  on  like  this 
for  forty  years  and  kept  out  of  Bedlam 
I  can't  conceive.  However,  I  have  one 
pilgrimage  to  make,  and  there,  we  must 
get  him  abroad.  I  shall  not  be  long 
over  it.  How  far  is  it  to  St.  Mary's,  and 
how  does  one  get  there  ?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  go  there?" 
asked  Mrs.  Silcote. 

"  To  see  my  dear  old  master,  Algernon 
Silcote :  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
who  ever  lived.  In  the  old  times, 
cousin,  when  you  were  no  richer  than 
I  was,  that  man  did  all  he  could  for  me. 
He  gave  me  all  he  could  afford^ — the 
wages  of  a  housemaid ;  but  he  gave  me 
with  it  a  delicate  respect  which  he  would 
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not  have  given  to  the  finest  duchess  in 
the  land.  Algernon  Silcote's  voice  will 
never  be  heard  in  this  world ;  he  is  a 
silent,  long-enduring  man." 

"  But  you  should  have  gone  to  him 
before,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote.  "  Why  did 
you  not?" 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  here  ?  This 
foolish  place,  with  its  foolish  routine, 
debauches  every  one  :  will  spoil  you  in 
time  if  you  don't  take  care.  I  ought 
to  have  gone  to  Algernon  Silcote  before, 
but  who  can  do  their  duty  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this?  I  believe,  much 
as  I  honour  and  love  him,  that  I  should 
not  go  now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
somewhat  impertinent  letter,  from,  that 
very  impertinent  little  daughter  of  his, 
Dora  "  (Dora  was  much  bigger  than  Miss 
Lee),  "  telling  me  that  he  was  not  well, 
and  would  be  glad  if  I  came  to  see 
him." 

"  You  should  not  have  waited  for  him 
to  write,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Silcote. 
"  If  we  have  gained  nothing  else  from 
the  High  Church  people,  we  have  gained 
the  habit  of  examining  motives.  You 
have  been  to  blame." 

"I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Miss  Lee. 
"  You  are  right.  But  you  brought  me 
into  this  atmosphere  of  frivolity  and 
neglect  of  duty,  and  so  don't  you  see 
that  the  blame  rests  on  your  shoulders 
after  all?" 

"  I  thought  you  gave  us  some  remarks 
about  what  you  called  'sparring'  a 
month  ago  ? " 

"  So  I  did  ;  but  you  see  how  your 
evil  example  has  told  on  me.  Well,  I 
will  go  at  once." 

She  went  at  once.  She  was  not  long 
gone  :  only  three  days.  Mrs.  Silcote 
had  spent  these  three  days  in  battling 
with  the  Squire  about  the  propriety  of 
their  going  abroad.  The  Squire,  who 
was  in  one  of  those  unaccountable  moods 
in  which  men  who  act  from  illogical, 
inexplicable  sentiment,  do  occasionally 
find  themselves,  was  enraged  at  her 
proposing  to  him  the  very  thing  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  doing.  He  said  that 
he  would  be  somethinged  if  he  gave 
way  to  any  such  feminine  folly.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  she  was  mad ;  she 


said  she  wasn't,  and  he  said  that  he 
wasn't  sure  about  that.  She  said  that, 
as  far  as  she  had  observed,  he  was  not 
sure  about  anything.  He  asked  did  she 
want  to  insult  him  1  She  said  that  she 
would  take  time  before  she  answered 
that.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
to  drive  him  mad,  to  which  she  an- 
swered that  he  didn't  want  much 
driving.  He  asked  her  whether  Berk- 
shire society  was  not  good  enough  for 
her,  and  she  said  No  ;  that  she  had  a 
foolish  fancy  for  interchanging  ideas 
with  reasonable  beings.  He  asked  her 
what  the  deuce  she  wanted  to  go  abroad 
for  j  she  answered,  to  clear  his  brains. 
He  asked  her  was  not  Silcotes  good 
enough  for  her,  and  she  answered  not 
half  good  enough.  Then  he  reverted 
to  his  original  proposition,  that  he  would 
see  them  all  further  first,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  began  to  think  whether 
he  had  not  better  get  a  new  port- 
manteau. 

Silcote  and  his  daughter-in-law,  how- 
ever, had  their  two  tongues  going  at  one 
another  in  the  very  way  against  which 
Miss  Lee  had  warned  them.  They  were 
sitting  over  the  fire  in  the  hall,  with 
the  stupid  great  dogs  round  them, 
when  there  came  in  the  young  footman 
who  was  James's  friend,  and  they 
stopped  their  sparring. 

Crimson  plush  breeches  and  white 
stockings,  grey  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
with  the  Silcote  crest  on  them,  if  you 
could  see  it.  The  figure  of  the  lad  dis- 
guised in  this  way,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  honest  young  lad,  undisguisable  by 
plush  breeches  or  brass  buttons,  or  any 
other  antiquated  ostentatious  nonsense 
whatever,  the  great  broad  word  "  disaster" 
written  in  unmistakeable  characters. 

Mrs.  Silcote  saw  it  at  once,  and  rose. 
The  Squire,  nursing  his  ill  temper,  and 
framing  repartees  for  his  daughter-in-law 
which  he  never  uttered,  saw  nothing  of 
it.  The  footman,  with  disaster  written 
on  his  face,  only  said — 

"  You  are  wanted  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  ma'am." 

"  Was  it  her  son  ? "  she  kept  saying  as 
she  followed  the  footman ;  but  she  knew 
it  was  not.  When  she  got  to  the  house- 
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keeper's  room  she  found  only  the  house- 
keeper, her  brother,  and  Miss  Lee. 

'•  Why  have  you  come  home  secretly 
liko  this,  my  dear  1 "  she  said.  "  Some- 
thing has  happened  :  I  saw  it  in  George's 
fac.3." 

"Something  has  happened,  and  you 
must  break  it  to  Silcote.  That  is 
why  I  came  in  secretly  and  sent  for 
yoi ,"  said  Miss  Lee. 

:  Do  you  come  from  Algernon  ?  " 

:Ido." 

'  Is  he  very  ill  1     Is  he  worse  1 " 

•'  Algernon  is  dead  !  Died  last  night. 
I  got  there  too  late  to  see  him,  and  you 

must  break  it  to .     God  save  us — 

James  Sugden,  go  to  her.  She  is  going 
to  i'aint,  and  she  knows  you  best.  Catch 
her." 

oames  Sugden  was  ready  to  catch  his 
sister  if  she  had  fallen,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  falling  about  her.  f  When 
Miss  Lee  told  her  dreadful  news,  Mrs. 
Silcote  had  put  her  two  hands  up  to  her 
head,  and  had  turned  round.  The  only 
effect  was  that  she  had  loosened  a  great 
cascade  of  silver  hair,  and,  with  that 
flailing  over  her  shoulders,  she  turned 
round  deadly  pale. 

"  Dead  !  and  with  that  wicked  lie 
burat  into  his  noble  heart !  To  die 
so  !  And  we  dawdling  and  fretting 
hero  !  Dead  !  This  is  beyond  measure 
terrible !" 


CHAPTEB  XLI. 

UNTIL   ONE  PERSON  AT  ALL   EVENTS   GETS 
NO    BENEFIT    FROM     THEM. 

Tmi  spring  was  cold,  late,  and  wild. 
The  north-east  wind  had  settled  down 
on  the  land,  and  had  parched  it  up  into 
a  dry  ness  more  hard  and  more  cruel 
than  that  of  the  longest  summer  drought. 
The  crocuses  came  up,  but  they 
withered  ;  the  anemones  bloomed,  but 
could  not  colour  ;  the  streams  got  low, 
and  left  the  winter's  mud  to  stag- 
nate- into  zymotic  diseases  by  the 
margin ;  the  wheat  got  yellow ;  the 
old  folks,  whose  time  was  overdue, 
took  to  dying,  and  the  death-rate  in 


London  went  up  from  1,700  odd  to 
1,900  odd. 

Death,  anxious  to  make  up  his  tale, 
in  anticipation  of  the  healthy  summer 
which  was  sure  to  follow  on  this  dry 
bitter  north-easterly  spring,  garnered  all 
he  could.  The  old  folks  who  were  due 
to  him  he  took  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Threescore  and  ten  was  his  watchword, 
and,  for  those  who  obstinately  persisted 
in  fourscore,  he  hung  out  foolish  scare- 
crows of  old  friends  younger  than  they 
who  were  dead  before  them ;  which 
scarecrows  were  in  the  main  laughed  to 
scorn  by  such  of  the  old  folks  as 
lived  in  the  strength  of  Christ  and  his 
victory. 

He  began  to  gather  children  with 
bronchitis,  a  sad  number,— children 
whom,  if  one  dare  say  anything  on 
such  a  subject,  had  better  have  been 
left ;  then  drunkards,  into  whose  rotten 
lungs  the  north-east  wind  had  got — men 
who  were  best  dead.  Then  to  the 
houses  of  ill-fame,  where  some  slept 
and  dreamt  that  they  were  picking  cow- 
slips in  the  old  meadows,  and  awoke 
to  find  that  they  were  dying  utterly 
deserted,  with  only  a  wicked  old  woman 
to  see  them  die.  Then  to  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  driving  them  with  their 
precious  ones  to  Bournemouth  or  Tor- 
quay, and  following  them  there  inex- 
orably, till  the  lately  blooming  and 
busy  matron  became  only  a  wild  wan 
woman,  walking  up  and  down,  and 
bewailing  her  firstborn,  or  the  rose  of 
the  family.  Old  Death  made  up  his 
tale  that  month,  and  the  Eegistrar 
General  acknowledged  it  in  the  Times 
duly ;  but  he  need  not  have  gone  pick- 
ing about  here  and  there  to  make  up 
his  number.  Were  not  the  French,  the 
Austriaiis,  and  the  Italians  grinning  at 
one  another  with  a  grin  which  meant  a 
noble  harvest  for  him  ?  Could  he  not 
have  waited  two  months  ? 

And  of  all  places  to  descend  on,  for 
the  making  up  of  his  number,  St. 
Mary's  Hospital !  "  The  healthiest  situa- 
tion," said  loud-mouthed  Betts,  "in  all 
England."  Why,  yes.  A  very  healthy 
situation,  but  old  Death  came  there  too. 
The  death-rate  had  disappointed  his 
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expectations,  one  would  think,  for  he 
was  picking  up  victims  wherever  he 
could.  And  he  picked  up  one  life  which 
Betts  and  Dora  thought  was  worth  all 
the  others  put  together. 

The  buildings  at  St.  Mary's  had 
never  properly  dried,  for  Betts's  work 
was  all  hurried — "  Brummagem,"  if  you 
will  forgive  slang;  and  the  lake  had 
got  very  much  dried  up,  and  reeked  a 
little  at  night-time  at  the  edges.  St. 
Mary's-the-New  was  not  built  on  the 
healthiest  site  in  Hampshire.  If  Betts 
had  consulted  a  man  with  some  know- 
ledge of  physical  science,  he  would 
have  learnt  this.  On  those  Bagshot 
Sands  an  isolated  piece  of  undrained 
clay  means  scarlet  fever.1  Still,  clay  is 
good  for  foundations.  Consequently 
this  site  for  the  new  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital had  been  selected  on  an  unhealthy 
and  isolated  piece  of  clay,  which  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  the  healthful  gravel,  a 
little  above  the  lakes.  We  have  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  what  follows : 
a  scarlet  fever  tragedy  in  a  school  or  a 
training-ship  is  not  any  part  of  our 
story. 

It  was  the  Easter  vacation.  Arthur, 
the  head-master,  had  gone  away;  and 
the  rumours  among  the  servants  coin- 
cided in  one  point, — that  he  had  had  a 
fit,  and  that  Mr.  Algernon  had  "  found 
him  in  it,"  and  persuaded  him  to  go 
abroad.  Also  the  rumours  coincided  in 
the  report  that  he  had  resigned  his  post; 
and  furthermore,  in  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Morgan  was  not  coming  back  any  more. 

The  cloisters,  the  corridors,  and  the 
chapel  were  empty  and  silent.  The 
ripple  on  the  lake  went  always  one  way, 
westward,  before  the  easterly  wind,  and 
the  lake  itself  was  low  in  the  spring 
drought,  and  the  bare  shores  exhaled  an 
unhealthy  smell. 

There  were  no  signs  of  spring  to  be 
seen  about  St.  Mary's.  Among  heather 
and  Scotch  fir  woods  the  seasons  show 
scarcely  any  change  at  all,  save  twice  in 
the  year.  The  clay  land,  which  will 
bear  deciduous  trees,  shows  changes 

1  Diphtheria  also  aiid  other  diseases  of  that 
class ;  at  least,  so  I  have  been  told  by  a  doctor 
who  has  worked  among  them  for  twenty  years. 


almost  innumerable.  From  the  first 
beautiful  purple  bloom  which  comes 
over  the  woods  when  the  elm  is  blos- 
soming into  catkins ;  through  the  vivid 
green  of  the  oak  of  early  May; 
through  the  majestic  yet  tender  green 
of  June ;  through  the  bright  flush  of 
the  fresh  Midsummer  shoot ;  through 
the  quiet  peaceful  green  of  summer ; 
through  the  fantastic  reds  and  yellows 
of  autumn  ;  on  again  to  the  calm  greys 
of  winter,  sometimes  silvered  with  frost 
and  snow  ; — Nature  in  the  heavier  and 
more  cultivable  soils  paints  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  colour  studies.  And 
with  the  aid  of  changes  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  itself ;  with  flowers  in  their 
succession ;  with  the  bursting  green  of 
hedges ;  with  meadows  brimful  of 
lush  green  grass  ;  with  grey  mown 
fields ;  with  the  duller  green  of  the 
lattermath ;  with  corn,  with  clover, 
with  a  hundred  other  fantastic  tricks, 
she,  with  atmospheric  effects,  makes 
these  colour  studies  so  wonderfully 
numerous,  that  they  appear  as  inex- 
haustible in  their  variety  as  games  at 
chess ;  otherwise,  what  would  become  of 
the  landscape  painter? 

But  in  these  "heath  countries"  she 
only  flashes  into  gaudy  colours  twice  : 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  braken  springs 
in  the  hollows,  and  where  the  ling 
blooms  on  the  hill  At  other  times  she 
keeps  to  the  same  sombre,  seasonless, 
Australianesque  colouring ;  sombre 
masses  of  undeciduous  fir  woodland, 
and  broad  stretches  of  brown  heath. 

Algernon,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
said  to  Dora, — 

"  Spring  must  be  showing  somewhere 
else,  in  spite  of  this  easterly  wind,  but 
there  is  no  spring  showing  here.  I 
don't  like  this  place." 
'  "  I  hope  you  don't,"  said  Dora.  "  I 
should  think  very  little  of  you  if  you 
did :  but  I  console  myself  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  right  in  thinking,  from 
the  very  first,  that  you  never  would. 
7  hate  it." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  it  at  first,  my 
dear,"  said  Algernon.  "  Why  do  you 
hate  it  now  ? " 

"  We  are  all  foolish  sometimes,  but 
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I  hate  it  now.  It  is  full  of  boys,  and 
I  hate  boys,"  said  she. 

"  But  the  boys  are  not  here  now." 

"  I  know,  but  the  whole  place  smells 
of  them.  And  boys  smell  like  sawdust 
when  they  are  collected  in  sufficient 
numbers.  And  this  place  smells  as 
saw( lusty  as  ever  it  can  smell." 

"  It  is  the  smell  of  building,  my 
love/'  said  Algernon. 

"  It  may  be  the  building,  or  it  may 
be  the  boys,  but  I  know  that  I  hate 
the  'juilding,  and  I  hate  the  boys." 

"  But  you  liked  James  Sugden,  now, 
as  it  turns  out,  James  Silcote,  and  as  it 
appears,  your  cousin." 

".NTo,  I  didn't  like  him,'*  said  Dora, 
"  I  loved  him,  which  is  quite  a  different 
matter  :  and  love  him  still.  Next  to 
you  I  love  him  better  than  any  one 
in  tie  world.  And  I  hate  boys." 

"  A.  good  lad.  But  you  never  ob- 
jected to  the  boys  in  Lancaster  Square?" 

"There  were  not  enough  of  them 
together,  I  suppose.  You  could  know 
then  individually,  too ;  Hiked  Dempster, 
for  instance.  You  can't  know  boys  here, 
and,  collected  together,  they  very  much 
brutalize  one  another.  The  house  in 
Lancaster  Square  never  smelt  nice,  I 
allow.  If  they  had  been  long  enough 
in  il  to  make  the  place  smell  of  saw- 
dust, the  smell  of  roast  mutton  from 
the  nitchen — which  if  you  remember 
was  permanent,  and  not  to  be  put  down 
by  t'.ie  smell  of  any  other  cookery — 
woull  have  extinguished  it.  But  we 
neve:1  ought  to  have  left  Lancaster 
Square." 

"jind  why,  again,  Dora?" 

"  .because  we  have  lost  everything. 
Mr.  !;:>etts  was  tolerable  while  you  were 
his  p  itron;  now  he  is  yours  his  vulgar 
old  i  ature  is  re-asserting  itself,  and  he 
is  getting  intolerable  again.  He  was 
grateful  to  you,  and  I  daresay  thinks 
that  he  is  now.  But  he  patronizes  you 
openly.  And  when  I  see  him  doing 
that  I  long  to  slap  his  face." 

"  My  dear  Dora  !  You  are  unladylike, 
my  child." 

"  1  daresay.  Yet  I  was  trained  in  my 
manners  by  one  of  the  first  ladies  in 
the  land.  By  Miss  Lee,  for  instance, 


with  her  carriage  and  pair,  and  her 
grooms  and  footmen,  and  her  house  in 
Eaton  Place,  and  her  falallallies  gene- 
rally. You  naturally  urge  that  Miss  Lee 
at  the  time  she  was  condescending 
enough  to  undertake  my  education  was 
getting  herself  taught  chants  by  Uncle 
Arthur  in  the  square,  in  the  dark,  not 
to  mention  talking  with  the  policeman 
in  the  gutter ;  and  had  not  as  yet  set 
up  in  the  business  of  fine  lady.  I  allow 
that  you  are  right.  She  certainly  had  not. 
But  there  is  no  appeal  from  her  now." 

"You  must  curb  that  shrewd  little 
tongue  of  yours,  my  darling,  my  only 
friend,  my  best  beloved." 

"  Let  it  run  one  moment  more, 
father,  only  one  moment.  It  never 
told  a  lie,  and  it  shall  be  dead,  as  far 
as  its  shrewdness  is  concerned,  towards 
you  at  least,  for  ever.  There  is  another 
reason  why  you  ought  never  to  have 
come  here." 

"  And  that  ? " 

Out  of  her  prompt  little  soul  came 
her  prompt  little  answer;  though  that 
answer  was  never  given  in  words.  In 
one  moment  she  had  remembered  his 
debts  and  his  failing  health,  and  had 
determined  not  to  say  what  was  on  her 
tongue.  What  was  on  her  tongue  was 
in  effect  this.  That,  having  committed 
himself  to  extreme  High  Church  for- 
mulas, he  had  lost  prestige  by  retreating 
from  an  outpost  like  Camden  Town,  and 
coming  into  a  scholastic  society  like 
St.  Mary's,  half,  or  more  than  half, 
mediaeval  in  its  ways,  where  he  could 
do  as  he  liked  without  criticism.  She, 
with  her  shrewd  sharp  little  Protestant 
intellect,  utterly  disagreed  with  his  con- 
victions about  ecclesiastical  matters  (to 
make  short  work  of  it) ;  but  she,  like 
a  regular  little  woman,  disliked  her 
father  having  deserted  the  post  of 
honour,  though  she  thought  he  was 
fighting  on  the  wrong  side.  She  thought 
all  this,  but  she  promptly  determined 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  and  held  her 
tongue,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

She  only  said,  "  I  suppose  I  am 
foolish  in  taking  you  out  for  a  walk, 
for  your  throat  Is  very  queer,  and  you 
have  been  talking  too  much." 
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"I  think  you  have  done  the  main 
of  the  talking,  my  love,"  said  Algernon. 

"  ]N~ever  mind  that.  And  don't  get 
into  that  wretched  habit  of  arguing, 
and  being  sharp,  and  twisting  words 
to  mean  what  they  never  were  intended 
to  mean.  Creation  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes, — Silcotes,  bantams,  and 
donkeys  for  one ;  the  rest  of  creation 
for  the  other.  ISTow  I  will  take  you 
out  for  a  walk,  my  dear,  my  best  of  all 
men,  and  we  will  get  out  of  this  brown 
desert,  and  into  cultivated  land,  and 
we  will  see  spring  together,  in  spite 
of  the  east  wind." 

"  Silcotes,  bantams,  and  donkeys,  are 
the  first  division  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, are  they1?"  said  Algernon  to  Dora, 
while  he  was  wrapping  himself  up. 
"  You  belong  to  the  first  division,  my 
love." 

"  In  every  respect  1 "  said  Dora. 

"  In  every  respect,"  said  Algernon. 

"  Come  away,  and  we  will  find  some 
primroses,"  said  Dora.  And  so  they 
went  away  towards  the  distant  fields 
and  hedgerows,  across  the  brown  un- 
drained  moorland. 

Do  you  want  a  harrowing  death-bed 


scene?  I  hope  not.  I  have  seen  too 
many  to  venture  to  describe  one.  Poor 
old  Algernon  came  back';  to  St.  Mary's 
choking  with  bronchitis,  aggravated  by 
the  new  cold  he  had  caught  hunting 
primroses  in  the  distant  hedgerows  with 
Dora,  and  died.  The  last  articulate 
words  he  spoke  through  the  choking 
phlegm  were  these :  "  I  must  write  a 
letter  before  I  die." 

And  Dora,  with  grief  and  consterna- 
tion in  her  heart,  but  with  all  her 
brave  nerve  about  her,  was  able  for 
the  occasion.  She  put  the  writing  ma- 
terials on  the  bed,  and,  although  he 
could  not  speak,  his  mind  was  clear 
and  his  hand  steady,  until  he  choked 
and  died  of  suffocation,  leaving  the 
letter  for  her  to  read. 

It  went  thus — 

"MY  FATHER, — I  used  harsh  and  cruel 
words  to  you  once  on  this  miserable 
matter  of  my  mother's  honour.  I 
humbly  ask  your  forgiveness.  Believing 
as  you  did  the  wicked  lie,  you  could 
hardly  have  acted  otherwise.  But  give 
the  rest  of  your  life  to  clearing  the 
matter  up. — ALGERNON." 

To  be  continued. 
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THE  advantages  resulting  from  the 
Public  School  Commission,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill  founded  on 
its  report,  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
estimated ;  and  will  be  found  to  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  sphere  within 
which  their  examination  was  confined. 
For  some  time  past  almost  all  observant 
critics  standing  outside  the  system  they 
surveyed,  and  a  respectable  minority  of 
those  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  sys- 
tem, have  strongly  felt  and  persistently 
urged  the  necessity  of  a  complete  reform 
in  our  higher  education.  The  report  of 
the  Commissioners,  while  it  did  not 
shake  the  well  -  deserved  confidence 
which  has  long  been  felt  in  the  moral 
results  of  the  discipline  of  public  schools, 


spread  far  and  wide  that  deep  dissatis- 
faction with  their  intellectual  results 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a 
few.  The  public  attention,  turned  cri- 
tically upon  the  schools,  could  not  stop 
there  :  but  passed  naturally  on  to  the 
universities,  which  complete,  and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  control,  their 
work.  Here  again  the  moral  results 
were,  on  the  whole,  reassuring.  In  Mr. 
Carlyle's  words  (written  many  years 
ago),  "  so  valuable  are  the  rules  of  human 
"  behaviour,  which  from  of  old  have 
"  tacitly  established  themselves  there  : 
"  so  manful  with  all  its  sad  drawbacks 
"  is  the  style  of  English  character — frank, 
"  simple,  rugged,  and  yet  courteous — 
"  which  has  tacitly,  but  imperatively, 
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"  g3t  itself  sanctioned  and  prescribed 
"  there."  But  the  warmest  admirer  of 
the^e  ancient  seats  of  learning  is  forced 
to  i^peak  of  their  intellectual  aspect  in 
mu  ih  colder  terms ;  and  the  compara- 
tively meagre  results  of  the  large  sums 
spent  upon  liberal  studies  there,  has  be- 
come a  commonplace  with  the  critics 
who  undertake  the  ungrateful  task  of 
making  periodic  inroads  on  our  national 
self  complacency. 

~\Ve  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  discover 
frequent  indications  that  educational 
reform  is  active  at  present.  Some  of 
the  public  schools  are  endeavouring, 
proprio  motu,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Commissioners'  recommendations.  In 
this  necessarily  tentative  process  each 
is  watching  the  other's  experiments  with 
much  interest,  and  the  consequent  com- 
munication of  ideas  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  all.  The  advocates  of 
natural  science  have  recently  pressed 
their  case  in  the  form  (now  becoming 
fashionable)  of  a  series  of  essays.  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  not  long  ago, 
seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  shake  off 
the  reproach  of  sending  forth  the  majority 
of  it  s  students  with  the  knowledge  of  in- 
diffc  rently-taught  schoolboys ;  and  more 
lately  a  proposal  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  classical  examination  there  has 
produced  a  lively  skirmish  of  pamphlets, 
of  which  a  summary  was  given  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  December, 
1863.  As  another  sign  of  the  times 
we  may  refer  to  an  eloquent  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Farrar,  at  the  Eoyal  In- 
stitution, "  On  some  Defects  in  our  Public 
School  Education,"  and  the  eager  interest 
with  which  it  has  been  received. 

In  this  state  of  public  feeling  Mr. 
Mill's  lecture  before  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  which  would  under  any 
circumstances  have  been  read  with  in- 
terest, is  likely  to  attract  more  than 
usual  attention.  Mr.  Mill's  manner  of 
thought,  essentially  patient  and  deli- 
berate, and  lucid  and  pointed  because 
it  is  patient  and  deliberate,  is  particularly 
suited  to  a  subject  where  commonplaces 
lie  a*  thick  as  dust  on  old  books,  and 
where  the  importance  of  any  statement 
chiefly  depends  on  the  care  with  which 
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it  is  limited.  His  occasion  or  inclina- 
tion led  him  only  to  deal  with  the 
question  ivhat  ought  to  be  taught;  he 
avoided  for  the  most  part  the  subordi- 
nate, but  even  more  difficult,  questions, 
hoiu,  ivhen,  to  ivhom  it  ought  to  be  taught. 
We  gather,  however,  that  the  large 
scheme  of  study  which  he  has  unfolded 
is,  at  least  ideally,  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  instruction  of  an  individual  mind. 
This  is  indeed  involved  in  our  idea  of  a 
scheme  of  liberal  education.  Mr.  Mill 
defends  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
system ;  and  replies  to  the  obvious  ob- 
jections to  it  by  putting  very  forcibly 
the  distinction  between  limited  and  su- 
perficial knowledge — two  things  often 
confounded.  And  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him  that  an  intelligent  youth 
of  normal  mind — that  is,  with  no  marked 
natural  bias  to  or  from  any  particular 
study — and  able  to  procure  the  best  kind 
of  instruction,  might  profitably  have 
studied,  by  the  time  he  leaves  the 
university,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  psycho- 
logy, logic,  political  economy,  jurispru- 
dence, being  at  the  same  time  not 
unacquainted  with  history,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  the  development  of  ethical 
and  religious  opinions.  The  list  is  long 
enough  to  take  away  the  breath  of  a 
respectable  academic  Conservative.  But 
let  any  one  reflect  on  the  large  amount 
of  time  now  wasted  at  school  and  col- 
lege, and  the  really  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
(including  one  or  two  useless  accom- 
plishments) which  is  now  attained  by  a 
few  :  let  him  suppose  that  the  subjects 
are  taken  at  the  best  period,  taught  by 
the  best  methods,  and  the  range  of 
reading  in  each  carefully  selected  and 
limited ;  surely  the  execution  of  such  a 
scheme  will  no  longer  seem  quite  Uto- 
pian. There  is  not  one  of  the  subjects- 
we  have  named  of  which  a  cultivated 
man,  who  is  ignorant,  does  not  regret 
his  ignorance  ;  and  how  few  of  them,  if 
neglected  till  practical  life  commences, 
can  be  mastered  during  the  intervals  of 
leisure  which  such  a  life  allows  ?  There 
are  two  reasons  for  choosing  a  subject 
to  form  a  part  of  an  educational  system : 
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first,  that  it  affords  the  best  training  at 
an  early  age  for  important  mental  facul- 
ties ;  secondly,  that  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  man  is  sure  to  think  in  some 
manner  or  other,  and  on  which  if  left 
to  himself  he  is  very  likely  to  go  on 
indefinitely  thinking  in  a  confused  and 
superficial  manner.  One  at  least  of 
these  two  reasons  may  be  urged  for  each 
study  included  in  Mr.  Mill's  scheme ; 
the  former  reason  applies  especially  to 
the  earlier  studies,  and  the  latter  to  the 
more  mature. 

The  principal  objection  brought  against 
taking  such  a  scheme,  even  for  an  ideal, 
is  a  very  plausible  one,  and  is  frequently 
urged  by  men  whose  opinions  from  their 
eminence  in  special  lines  of  study  have 
deserved  weight.  It  depends  upon  a 
not  unnatural  confusion  between  study 
as  a  part  of  education  and  study  as  a 
profession.  The  professional  student  is 
nothing  if  he  is  not  a  discoverer.  He 
finds  that  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  discoverer 
he  cannot  safely  be  ignorant  of  the 
minutest  detail  in  the  region  where  his 
discovery  is  to  be  made  ;  while  he  may 
often  safely  neglect  the  most  ordinary 
and  obvious  knowledge  outside  that 
region.  His  ruling  impulse  (setting  per- 
sonal motives  aside)  is  not  the  love  of 
knowledge  ("  la  curiosite  pure,"  as  M. 
Renan  calls  it),  but  the  desire  of  cre- 
ating, producing,  akin  to  the  motive  of 
the  artist,  or  even  of  the  practical  man. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  professors  of 
specialities  who  are  most  comprehensive 
students,  and  whose  intellectual  nature 
seems  to  require  the  alternation  of  ex- 
pansive with  concentrated  thought ;  but 
there  are  many  whose  interest  seems 
always  to  have  been  special ;  and  many 
others  whose  general  curiosity  seems  to 
have  been  withered  by  their  professional 
ardour.  Some  professional  study,  again, 
is  necessarily  comprehensive,  and  re- 
quires a  man  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  but  as 
the  division  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
other  labour  is  steadily  increasing,  the 
number  of  students  who  have  to  take  a 
very  small  part  of  learning  for  their  pro- 
vince is  always  growing  larger. 

Now  education — at  any  rate,  academic 


education — is  naturally  and  properly 
committed  to  professional  students.  They 
have  enthusiasm ;  and  in  education 
(perhaps  alone  of  all  social  functions)  no 
soundness  of  judgment  will  compensate 
for  enthusiasm,  and  scarcely  any  un- 
soundness  outweigh  its  advantages.  But 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  counteract 
any  erroneous  bias  to  which  they  may  as 
a  class  be  liable.  And  there  will  be 
many  among  them  whose  idea  of  educa- 
ting a  promising  youth  will  be  to  bind 
him  apprentice,  as  it  were,  to  their  own 
speciality,  to  teach  him  the  methods 
that  they  themselves  practise,  and  the 
results  with  that  minuteness  of  detail 
which  it  has  been  their  own  duty  and 
pleasure  to  attain.  They  will  not  care 
exactly  to  measure  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion he  is  to  devote  to  that  on  which 
they  ungrudgingly  lavish  a  lifetime; 
they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  set  much 
value  in  a  pupil  on  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge they  would  consider  contemptible 
in  a  colleague. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  not  only 
is  it  possible,  as  Mr.  Mill  (after  Arch- 
bishop Whately)  urges,  to  have  a  general 
knowledge  which  shall  not  be  a  super- 
ficial knowledge ;  "  to  know  only  the 
"  leading  truths  of  a  subject,  but  to 
"  know  these  thoroughly,  so  as  to  have 
"  a  true  conception  of  it  in  its  general 
"  features  :  "  not  only  is  there  a  line  in 
every  subject  to  be  approximately  fixed 
where  liberal  study  ends  and  professional 
begins ;  but  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance for  a  man's  ultimate  mental  de- 
velopment that  he  should  learn  early  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  When  we 
try  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
what  is  around  us,  outside  our  peculiar 
sphere  of  action,  a  mass  of  details  is 
poured  upon  us  from  all  sides  ;  unless 
we  learn  to  distinguish  the  important 
from  the  unimportant,  unless  we  learn 
what  to  observe  and  what  to  neglect, 
what  to  retain  and  what  to  forget,  our 
information  remains  a  casual  congeries 
of  continually  shifting  minutiae  :  we  are 
always  helplessly  grasping  at  a  stream 
of  sand.  To  avoid  this  we  ought  to  be 
practised  in  various  methods  of  dealing 
with  a  subject,  that  we  may  apply  to  it 
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the  more  exhaustive  if  time  and  cir- 
cumstances permit,  and  if  not  the  less 
exhaustive.  This  versatility  of  treat- 
mont  is  an  art,  to  the  acquisition  of 
which  legal  practice  tends  :  a  lawyer 
kr.ows  how  to  value  thorough  know- 
ledge, and  he  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  of  knowledge  that  is  not  thorough: 
hence  a  lawyer  with  a  taste  for  general 
culture  can  make  a  singularly  efficient 
us  3  of  very  scanty  opportunities. 

We  do  not  believe,  then,  that  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  properly  limited 
studies  would  be  very  difficult  to  devise 
anl  carry  out  with  minds  of  tolerably 
ev  in  balance  and  development ;  and  we 
be  ieve   that   by   such   a   system   such 
minds  would  be  in  the  highest  sense  of 
tho  word  liberally  educated  :  educated, 
thut  is,  for  the  highest  kind  of  human 
lift;.     But  the  educator  has  not  to  deal 
wbh  this  class  of  minds  alone,  but  with 
several  other  classes  at  the  same  time ; 
ea(  h  of  which  seems  to  require  a  sepa- 
rate treatment  to  a  certain  extent :  the 
grt  at  difficulty  lies  in  deciding  to  how 
great  an  extent.     He  has  to  deal  with 
youths  of  naturally  special  predilections 
and  capacities  (the   one  generally,  but 
nov,  universally,  accompanying  the  other), 
or  with  special  dislikes  and  incapacities, 
or  with  both  combined ;  and  he  has  to 
de<  ide  whether  the  principle  of  indulging 
or  that  of  disciplining  such  deviations 
from  the  normal  type  is  the  sounder 
gei  erally,   and  in  each  particular  case 
practicable.     He  has  to  decide  whether 
for  intellects  of  inferior  calibre  the  dimi- 
nir  ion  of  the  amount  to  be  learnt  should 
be  extensive  or  intensive  :  what  subjects 
should  be  entirely  dropped,  and  what 
she  uld  be  still  further  limited  :  and  how 
far  the  selection  should  be  different,  ac- 
corling    as   the    professions   differ  for 
wh  ch  the  youths  are  preparing.     For 
ins  ance,    the    study   of   Greek    seems 
apj  ropriate  for  a  clergyman,  and  natural 
sci(  nces  form  a  suitable  introduction  to 
me«  licine ;  but  it  may  be  plausibly  urged 
tha ),  in  order  to  counteract  their  probable 
professional  bias,  the  clergyman  ought 
to    study    physiology   and    the    doctor 
ethics.     These  and  many  similar  ques- 
tioi  s  continually  force  themselves  upon 


us    in    our    schools    and    universities. 
They  will  keep  reappearing  as  we  discuss 
the  details  of  such  a  scheme  as  we  have 
described,  which  we  shall  presently  do. 
It  will  at  once  illustrate  what  we  have 
said,  and  prepare  the  way  for  what  we 
have  to  say,  if  we  consider  the  theory 
and  practice  of  our  two  principal  uni- 
versities-^-what  they  aim  at  accomplish- 
ing and  what  they  actually  accomplish. 
It  is  apparent  to  any  one  acquainted 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  their 
respective  systems  are  founded  on  very 
distinct  fundamental  conceptions.     Not 
only  are  the  shortcomings  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  many  respects  different, 
but    in    order    to    bring   Oxford    and 
Cambridge    educators    to    acknowledge 
their  respective  shortcomings,  different 
methods  of  argument  have  to  be  used. 
The  aim  of  Oxford  has  always  been  to 
impart  a  complete  liberal  education — to 
prepare  her  students  as  far  as  she  knew 
how  for  the  highest  human  life.     The 
tendency  to  specialization  of  study  has 
always   existed   there,  as  it  is  sure  to 
exist  in  every  corporation  of  students, 
but  it  has  never  become  the  dominant 
educational   influence.     At   Cambridge 
the  pretence  of  giving  a  complete  educa- 
cation  has  been  long  abandoned.     The 
aim  of  Cambridge  is  to  teach  "  one  thing 
well,"  leaving  the  work  of  adding  the 
other  things  necessary  or  desirable  for 
man  to  know  to  natural  instincts,  social 
influences,   or  the  care  of  Providence. 
It  is  true  that  this  principle  is  applied 
in  practice  only  to  the  candidates  for 
honours :   in  the  reading  of  the  other 
students   there  has   always  been  more 
variety,   and  this  variety  has  recently 
been  still  further  increased.     But  this 
fact — a  singular  inversion  of  what  might 
have  been  expected — only  confirms  our 
view  of  the  spirit  of  the  place.     The 
inferior  students,   the   idle,   stupid,   or 
ill-trained,    Cambridge   contemptuously 
abandons   to  the  principle  of  compre- 
hensiveness.    As  they  cannot  learn  one 
thing  well,  they  may  be  allowed  to  learn 
many  things  badly. 

So  far  then  we  should  expect  that  the 
result  of  the  Cambridge  system  would 
:be  to  send  out  into  the  world  for  the 
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most  part  keenly  and  vigorously,  but 
very  imperfectly  developed,  minds ; 
while  producing  a  certain  number  of 
eminent  students  by  profession.  We 
should  expect  her  academic  renown  to 
be  greater,  her  educational  and  social 
influence  less  than  that  of  Oxford.  The 
second  part  of  this  expectation  has 
certainly  been  realized.  The  most  ar- 
dent advocate  of  Cambridge  could  not 
deny  that  Oxford  occupies,  and  has  long 
occupied,  a  far  larger  place  in  the  thought 
and  imagination  of  the  country.  The 
first  part  we  find  also  realized  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be 
realized  to  a  much  larger  extent  if  the 
splendid  prizes  that  Cambridge  offers 
for  study  were  bestowed  upon  an  even 
tolerably  rational  system.  If,  both  in 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  a  fraction  of  the 
enormous  rewards  bestowed  on  youthful 
industry  was  employed  in  encouraging 
maturer  study  (while  the  educational 
system  remained  unchanged),  it  would 
be  Cambridge  rather  than  Oxford  that 
we  should  expect  soon  to  rival  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany. 

The  difference  we  are  dwelling  upon 
depends  only  in  part  on  express  ordi- 
nances of  either  university,  and  will  not 
be  entirely  seen  by  comparing  the  ex- 
amination papers  set  in  each.  Oxford 
has  special  examinations  in  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences  as  well  as  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  time  at  which  students 
of  special  subjects  are  allowed  to  branch 
off  from  each  other  does  not  very  mate- 
rially differ.  The  difference  is  best 
observed  by  studying  the  public  opinion 
in  the  two  universities,  the  practical 
results  of  this  public  opinion  as  seen  in 
the  college  elections  to  fellowships,  and 
the  results  of  these  again  in  influencing 
the  reading  of  the  majority  of  men.  At 
Oxford  there  obtains  a  clear  conception 
of  a  normal  course  of  study  to  be  set 
before  most  men  who  intend  to  read  for 
honours,  and  exceptional  courses  for  men 
of  exceptional  needs,  predilections,  and 
prospects.  It  is  probably  true  that 
these  exceptional  courses  are  not  suf- 
ficiently encouraged  by  rewards;  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
normal  course  is  not  as  comprehensive 


as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  it  might  be  taught  in 
a  better  way.  Still  the  general  idea  of 
the  two  kinds  of  study  and  of  the  sort 
of  relation  that  ought  to  exist  between 
the  two,  seems  to  us  thoroughly  sound. 
At  Cambridge,  this  idea  does  not  exist 
at  all,  and  we  see  very  little  prospect  of 
its  being  introduced.  The  notion  of 
toleration  at  University  College,  London, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  balance  of  conflicting 
sectarianisms :  so  the  notion  of  liberal 
education  at  Cambridge  is  a  balance  of 
conflicting  specialities. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  the  Oxford 
course  lies  in  the  exaggerated  neglect  of 
the  more  definite  branches  of  study  in 
favour  of  the  less  definite.   The  number 
of  students  who  make  a  metier  of  mathe- 
matics might  well  be  larger  :  the  amount 
of  mathematics  known  by  the  average  of 
even  the  more  intelligent  students  could 
not  conceivably  be  less.     A  man  may, 
no  doubt,  have,  very  highly  developed 
artistic  and  practical  faculties  combined 
with  an  absolute  incapacity  for  mathe- 
matics ;  but  before  he  attempts  a  single 
step  in  philosophy,  before  he  begins  to 
theorize  about  mental  powers  and  abstract 
reasoning,  he  should  have  studied  this, 
the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  man's 
highest  mental   power,  the  most  con- 
clusive example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
abstract  reasoning.     Before  he  attempts 
the   problems  with  which  the   human 
mind  is  still  militant,  he  should  under- 
stand the  processes  by  which  it  has  been 
triumphant.     A  considerable  modicum 
of  mathematical  knowledge  should  be — 
we  do  not  say  exacted  from  every  candi- 
date for  academic  distinction — but  seri- 
ously urged   upon    him   as   extremely 
important  to   acquire,    the   absence  of 
which   should   be  regarded  as  a  grave 
defect  in  a  ma  a  claiming  to  be  well- 
educated,  only  to  be  compensated   by 
pre-eminent   excellence  in   some  other 
department.     The   University  of  Cam- 
bridge,  in    the    division    of   its   final 
mathematical    examination,    seems    to 
have   drawn   the   line    extremely   well 
between  mathematics    considered  as  a 
general  and  as  a  special   study.     The 
first  portion  of  this  examination  includes 
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pn  tty  nearly  what  we  think  every  edu- 
cated man  ought  to  know — the  elemen- 
tary portion,  that  is,  of  botli  pure  and 
applied  mathematics — plane  geometry, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, optics,  and  astronomy.  A  person 
well  grounded  in  these  subjects,  together 
with  some  knowledge  of  elementary 
chemistry,  would  have  a  sufficient  appre- 
ciation of  the  mastery,  as  it  is  called, 
of  mind  over  matter,  both  from  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective  side.  With 
regard  to  the  majority  of  these  subjects, 
the  University,  if  mathematics  held 
their  proper  place  in  schools,  would 
rather  have  to  see  that  they  had  been 
taught  than  to  teach  them. 

We  find  somewhat  of  this  disregard 
of  the  advantages  of  definiteness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  philosophical  subjects 
that  come  later  in  the  Oxford  course. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
thought,  to  map  out  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness the  different  departments  of 
mental  philosophy  ;  but  it  seems  best 
to  treat  this  subject  under  the  two  heads 
of  Logic  and  Psychology,  each  of  these 
being,  as  far  as  possible,  denned  so  as  to 
exclude  metaphysics  proper.  This  last 
we  should  regard,  even  more  than  the 
higher  mathematics,  as  the  study  of  an 
excaptional  few;  and  it  usually  draws 
to  it,  by  an  overpowering  attraction, 
those  few  who  are  capable  of  studying 
it  v.ith  advantage.  The  metaphysician, 
as  much  as  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made  ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
giv'jnhim  by  his  educators,  even  with  a 
vieMr  to  his  success  in  his  special  line,  is 
careful  instruction  in  the  more  ascer- 
tained and  settled  truths  respecting  the 
mil  d,  its  processes  and  results,  which 
ought  to  form  part  of  a  general  course 
of  •  iducation.  Oxford  has  adopted  the 
tim  3-honoured  division  into  Logic  and 
Ethics,  instead  of  the  one  we  propose. 
JSTow  the  psychological  side  of  ethics — 
the  analysis  of  the  moral  sentiments — 
would  naturally  be  treated  as  a  branch, 
of  psychology ;  and  the  teaching  of 
systematic  ethics,  in  the  present  state  of 
thought,  must  resolve  itself  into  the 
teaching  of  the  history  of  ethical  opinion. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this,  any 


more  than  the  history  of  philosophical 
opinion  in  general,  though  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  taught  professionally  in 
every  university,  can  conveniently  be 
made  a  subject  of  examination.  It  is 
too  large  to  deal  with  exhaustively,  and, 
if  otherwise  treated,  it  tends  to  overtax 
the  memory  and  merely  receptive  powers, 
and  to  encourage  the  repetition  of  half- 
understood  phrases.  With  regard,  again, 
to  political  philosophy,  Oxford  does  not 
seem  to  give  to  the  more  scientific 
branch  of  it — the  economic — the  special 
attention  which  it  deserves.  Political 
economy  is  (if  we  except  certain  portions 
of  mathematics)  probably  the  best  in- 
strument that  can  be  found  for  training 
the  maturer  mind.  The  elements  of  it  can 
be  taught  briefly,  definitely,  thoroughly, 
and  so  that  the  least  superficiality  or 
confusion  of  thought  in  the  learner 
shall  be  instantly  exposed. 

We  have  reserved  till  the  last  a  most 
fundamental  question  in  estimating  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  Oxford  system — 
namely,  whether  any  or  all  of  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  should  be  taught 
wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  Greek 
textbooks,  and  in  connexion  with  Greek 
or  Latin  literature.  This  involves  of 
course  the  previous  question — whether 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  should  be 
taught  at  all,  as  a  part  of  general  edu- 
cation. We  have  purposely  reserved 
this  point,  because,  in  spite  of  its  great 
practical  importance  in  this  particular 
age  and  country,  in  spite  of  the  promi- 
nence it  will  necessarily  retain  for  some 
time  in  all  educational  discussion,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  theory  a  compara- 
tively subordinate  question.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  there  should  be  some  literary 
element  in  general  education  ;  that  our 
youth  should  be  led  to  study  carefully 
some  masterpieces  of  poetry  and  prose, 
partly  for  culture  of  taste,  and  partly 
for  example  of  style.  We  are  nearly  all 
agreed  that  classical  literature,  partly 
from  historical  reasons  and  partly  from 
its  intrinsic  merits  (which  have  found  a 
powerful,  and  to  some  perhaps  unex- 
pected, advocate  in  Mr.  Mill)  is  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  But  the  supe- 
riority which  a  selection  of  Greek  and 
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Latin  authors  has  over   a  selection  of 
English,  French,   German,  and  Italian 
authors,  is  one  not  of  kind,  but  of  degree. 
The  same  educational  function  which  is 
fulfilled  by  the  former  could  be  toler- 
ably but  not  equally  well  performed  by 
the  latter.     And  if  it  were  at  all  neces- 
sary that  classical  literature,  to  be  pro- 
perly taught,  should  occupy  the  dispro- 
portionate space^it  does  at  present  in  our 
higher  education  (a  space  of  which  the 
disproportionateness   reaches   its  acme, 
and  becomes  simply  monstrous,  in  the 
course  now  begun  at  Eton  and  ended  at 
Cambridge),  to  the  wholesale  exclusion 
of  the  more  solid  and  important  parts  of 
education,  we  should  think  its  advan- 
tages much  more  than  counterbalanced, 
and    unhesitatingly   call   for    its    total 
exclusion.      Eut  we    are    disposed  to 
think  with  Mr.  Mill  that  the  disease 
does  not  demand  so  violent  a  remedy, 
if  only  one   or   two  great   and  useless 
excrescences  could  be  pared  away.    We 
must    admit    the    experiment    is    still 
to   be   tried,  and  that  probably  in  no 
place  of  education  at  present  are  Latin 
and  Greek  so  taught  as  not  to  absorb 
more  time  and  energy  than  ought  fairly 
to  be  allotted  to  them.     But  the  gram- 
matical  study  of  the  ancient   authors, 
which  must  precede  their  literary  appre- 
ciation, is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fill  the 
period  in  a   boy's  life  that  necessarily 
elapses  before  the  capacity  for  mathe- 
matics or  physical  science  becomes  vigor- 
ous.    Before  fifteen,  speaking  roughly, 
although  a  boy  should  have  been  care- 
fully initiated  into  geometry  and  algebra, 
and  the  sciences  of  observation,  he  will 
usually  have  found  the  former  somewhat 
wearisome,    and   been   rather   disposed 
to  play  with  the  latter.     It  is  probable 
that  the  most  close  and  scientific  study 
in  which  he  can  be  brought  to   take 
interest   in   this    earlier   period  is    the 
practical   analysis   of  language,   which 
he  will   perform  in  learning   Latin  or 
Greek.    And  if  grammar  were  rationally 
taught,  and   not  as  an  elaborately  pe- 
dantic memoria  technica  ;  if  the  authors 
read  were   carefully  selected  for   their 
ease   and  interest,  and  taught  by  one 
who  could  feel  and  communicate  their 


literary  charm;    if  the   time   spent  in 
the  daily  treadmill  of  verse  composition 
were  saved,  before  sixteen,  at  any  rate, 
the   task  of  reading  Latin   and  Greek 
might  become  so  far  a  pleasure,  that  it 
would  afford  a  certain  relaxation  amid 
the  severer  studies,  which  would  then 
claim  a  larger  share  of  attention.     No 
doubt  a  considerable  need  of  care  and 
sense  of  effort  would  still  mingle  with 
the  literary  enjoyment ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  our  youth  will 
be  made  to  feel  that  in  the  most  familiar 
language  a  consummate  artist  cannot  be 
properly  appreciated  without  a  care  and 
effort,  which  ultimately  form  an  element 
in  and  enhance  the   pleasure.     If  tbe 
habit  of  thus  seeking  literary  pleasure 
had  once  taken  root  in  a  boy,  it  would 
not  require  very  many  hours  a  week  of 
study  to  enable  him  to  extend  gradually 
his  vocabulary  and  knowledge  of  usage  ; 
those  hours  would  be  easily  spared,  and 
cheerfully  bestowed.     If  habits  of  accu- 
racy had  been  formed  in  him  (and  a  boy 
who  does  not  know  before  sixteen  what 
it  is  to  be  accurate  will  not  learn  after- 
wards), his  errors  would  gradually  eli- 
minate  themselves   by   a    natural  self- 
corrective  process,   and   classical  study 
might  quietly  drop  into  the  subordinate 
place  it   ought   henceforward  to   hold. 
This  result  will  seem  ridiculously  Uto- 
pian to  the   enthusiastic   supporters  of 
our  present  system  ;  but  we  earnestly 
recommend  them  to  devote  their  energies 
without    delay    to    devising    practical 
means  for  attaining  it.     If,  and  in  so 
far  as,  it  is  impossible,  Greek  and  Latin 
are   doomed  to   be   discarded,  and  we 
shall  have  to   get  the  best   substitute 
that  we  can  out  of  French  and  German. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  substitute 
will  probably  have  to  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  large  number  of  boys  the 
state  of   whose   faculties   or   prospects 
renders  it   desirable  that   they  should 
leave  school  early,  and  not  proceed  to 
the  universities ;  and  of  the  smaller  num- 
ber, who  combine  with  real  talent  in 
other  directions,  a  special  incapacity  for 
or  dislike  of  linguistic  analysis. 

For  a  more  vivid  and  detailed  account 
of  what  requires  to  be  reformed  in  the 
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methods  of  classical  education,  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Farrar's  pam- 
phlet. His  language  is  perhaps  more 
eloqient  than  discriminative,  but  we 
belk  ve  that  it  is  substantially  true,  and 
that  it  will  be  heartily  echoed  by  edu- 
cato.'s  in  all  quarters,  even  in  the  very 
centres  of  educational  conservation. 
The  efforts  of  the  nine  head-masters  to 
produce  a  common  grammar  have  at 
least  had  the  advantage  of  rousing  an 
eager  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  grammatical  teaching  which 
canr  ot  fail  to  bear  fruit.  We  hope  that 
sorno  compromise  will  be  effected  between 
the  '3  amiltonian  method,  which  goes  too 
far  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the 
repulsive  pedantry  of  the  present  system. 
The  question  of  reducing  verse  composi- 
tion seems,  from  the  above-mentioned 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Meview,  to 
have  been  recently  agitated  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  reduction  will  not  do  : 
total  abolition  is  necessary.  It  must  be 
cleaily  laid  down  that  the  writing  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verses  is  no  part  of  the 
essential  functions  of  a  classical  scholar, 
but  an  elegant  relaxation  in  which  he 
may  from  time  to  time  occasionally 
indulge. 

Sydney  Smith  long  ago  remarked  that 
the  advocates  of  Latin  verses  seemed  to 
claim  peculiar  privileges  not  granted  to 
the  supporters  of  any  other  human  in- 
stitution  ;  in  the  case  of  everything  else 
it  WHS  necessary  to  prove  that  the  good 
it  di  1  was  proportioned  to  the  time  and 
trouble  spent  upon  it :  but  it  was 
thought  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  attack 
on  Latin  verses,  if  it  was  proved  that 
they  did  any  good  whatsoever.  The 
most  plausible  arguments  in  their  favour 
are  contradicted  by  the  experience  of 
any  3ne  who  has  learnt  any  other  lan- 
guage besides  Greek  and  Latin,  and  by 
the  miversal  practice  pursued  in  learn- 
ing the  numerous  other  difficult  lan- 
guages that  are  now  eagerly  and  pro- 
foundly studied.  It  is  said  that  the 
accomplishment  gives  an  appreciation 
and  comprehension  of  poetical  beauty 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  acquired. 
We  should  like  to  know  what  ardent 
admirer  of  Arabic  or  Persian  poetry 


ever  dreamt  of  this  method  of  increasing 
his  appreciation.     This  argument  really 
mistakes  effect  for  cause.      It  is   true 
that  some  persons,  when  anything  ap- 
peals strongly  to  their  sense  of  beauty, 
have  a  certain  impulse  to  produce  things 
like  it.     But   they  do  not  admire  be- 
cause they  imitate,  they  imitate  because 
they  admire.     It  is  said,  again,  that  a 
proper  knowledge  of  Latin  metre  and 
quantity  can  be  only  acquired  by  writing 
Latin   verses ;    and    this    argument   is 
often  used  by  persons  who  would  be 
entirely  unable  to  explain  the  structure 
of  many  English  metres.     The  fact  is, 
that  all  that  a  boy  now  comes  to  under- 
stand of  Greek  and  Latin  quantity  could 
be  taught  just  as  well  by  taking  proper 
care  with  his  reading  aloud,  and  putting 
into  his  hands  at  the  right  time  a  few 
pages  of  rules.     It  is  said  that  he  has 
his   general   taste   and   artistic   faculty 
cultivated  by  this  process,  as  he  might 
by  learning  to  draw  ;  but  the  parallel 
fails,  because  here  he  has  during  many 
years  to  be  content  with,  and  even  to 
pride  himself  upon,  a  radically  vicious 
style  of  composition ;  he  learns  to  ac- 
quiesce in  phrases  that  only  half  express 
his  meaning,  to  insert  epithets  that  he 
knows  are  not  needed,  to  ape  manner- 
isms clumsily,  to  take  delight  in  frag- 
ments  of    borrowed    ornament.      The 
teacher    is    helpless    to    correct    these 
vices ;  they  are  the  straw  without  which 
the  tale  of  bricks  cannot  be  completed. 
Even  assuming  that  a  boy  is  to  be  taught 
to  write  poetry,  this  way  of  doing  it 
is  as  perverse  as  it  would  be  to  teach 
an  artist  to  draw  with  his  toes,  like 
the   ingenious   gentleman  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral. 

A  wit  once  said  that  there  never 
was  an  abuse  that  had  not  at  least  one 
good  argument  in  its  favour.  The  best 
that  we  have  been  able  to  find  for  this 
practice  is,  that  certain  boys,  in  certain 
phases  of  their  intellectual  development, 
are  in  fact  more  stimulated  by  verse- 
composition  than  by  any  other  work, 
and  that  this  stimulus  is  the  only  way 
of  delivering  them  from  apathy.  But 
if  this  be  true  it  argues  a  deplorable 
failure  elsewhere  in  system  or  teacher. 
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It  is  by  the  love  of  knowledge  and  lite- 
rary gratification  that  we  should  wish  to 
stimulate  a  boy's  ardour,  and  fill  his 
imagination  ;  the  imitative  instinct  is 
dangerously  easy  to  over-cultivate,  and 
may  well  be  left  to  slumber  a  little 
longer.  And  even  assuming  that  there 
are  a  few  boys  (there  are  certainly  not 
more)  in  whose  case  it  is  desirable  not 
entirely  to  discard  this  stimulus,  it  could 
be  quite  sufficiently  retained  by  giving 
prizes  for  any  really  praiseworthy  com- 
positions, prizes  for  which  the  competi- 
tion should  be  quite  unconstrained. 

We  have  almost  dwelt  too  long  on  this 
single  abuse,  so  universally  condemned 
by  enlightened  public  opinion.  We  are 
convinced  that  it  is  dying;  our  only 
fear  is,  lest  before  it  dies  the  time  for 
renovating  classical  education  should 
pass,  and  the  whole  system  be  swept 
away  in  a  burst  of  misdirected  indigna- 
tion. Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  point 
from  which  we  digressed.  Assuming 
that  classics  maintains  its  place  as  the 
literary  element  in  our  general  educa- 
tion, ought  philosophy  to  be  studied,  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  at  Oxford,  through 
the  medium  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ? 
Of  course,  the  Oxford  system  at  present 
represents  the  results  of  historical  growth 
rather  than  anybody's  conviction  as  to 
what  is  intrinsically  desirable.  Aristotle 
has  been  handed  down  from  remote 
ages,  and  the  only  changes  introduced 
have  been  additions.  New  books  have 
been  superadded  to  the  old  in  the  read- 
ing of  the  students,  and  new  questions 
in  the  examination.  The  objections  to 
the  practice  are  obvious.  Unless  we 
deny  that  there  has  been  any  progress 
since  the  time  of  Aristotle  in  mental 
science,  there  is  a  strong  prima  facie 
argument  against  using  his  books  to 
teach  mental  science.  Even  if  the  dif- 
ference between  the  new  and  the  old  be 
not  (as  in  the  case  of  physical  science) 
the  difference  between  truth  and  error, 
it  is  still  the  difference  between  a  better 
and  a  worse,  a  clearer  and  a  more 
confused  statement.  Of  course,  the 
works  of  a  man  of  philosophical  genius 
(and  Aristotle's  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated) will  always  have  the  deep- 


est interest  for  the  professional  student, 
however  erroneous  or  confused  much 
of  his  thought  may  be.  And  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  in  meta- 
physics proper  the  modern  world  has 
yet  something  to  learn  from  a  real  com- 
prehension of  his  speculations.  But 
this  is  scarcely  the  case  in  the  branches 
we  call  Logic  and  Psychology ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  these  subjects  are  much 
too  difficult  for  a  learner  to  make  it 
desirable  to  add  to  their  difficulty  by 
giving  him  first  an  unsatisfactory  or 
obscure  exposition  in  the  text,  and  then 
a  correction  or  explanation  of  this  in  a 
commentary,  not  to  mention  numerous 
exegetical  puzzles.  We  should  be  in- 
clined, therefore,  to  confine  the  "Ana- 
lytics "  and  the  "  De  Anima "  to  the 
library  of  the  professional  student. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  very  in- 
complete idea  of  the  literature  of  a 
country  which  does  not  include  its 
deeper  thought  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
style  and  manner  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle possess  the  highest  literary  merit, — 
that  of  communicating  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm. Aristotle  charms  as  well  as 
instructs  those  who  come  thoroughly  to 
understand  him  ;  and  Plato  even  those 
who  do  not.  And  further,  a  portion  of 
their  speculations — the  ethical  and  po- 
litical portion — is  not  merely  interest- 
ing as  an  element  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  but  also  as  an  element  in 
Greek  history  :  it  enables  us  to  under- 
stand in  a  way  we  cannot  do  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  literature,  excluding 
these  speculations,  what  kind  of  people 
the  Greeks  were.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  these  works  should  certainly  be  in- 
cluded in  the  study  of  Greek  literature ; 
and,  being  included,  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  properly  under- 
stood. ISTor  are  there  the  same  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  these  books  as 
instruments  for  teaching  ethics  and  po- 
litics that  we  found  in  the  case  of  logic 
and  psychology.  The  principles  of 
ethics  lie  still  involved  in  doubt  and 
conflict ;  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  for  the  learner  is  to  let  him  see 
the  problems  forcibly  stated,  and  im- 
press him  vividly  with  the  difficulties 
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of  the  subject.  This  will  be  more  effec- 
tually done,  cceteris  paribus,  the  more 
remote  the  age  and  country,  the  more 
utterly  diverse  the  habits  and  associa- 
tions of  the  thinker  to  whose  opinions 
he  is  introduced.  Somewhat  the  same 
may  be  said  of  politics :  moreover  the 
study  of  politics  (assuming  that  political 
economy  is  taken  as  a  separate  subject) 
should  be  connected  with  history;  and, 
eve  a  if  our  choice  of  ancient  literature 
did  not  carry  with  it  the  choice  of 
ancient  history  as  the  portion  to  be 
studied  in  our  general  course, 'the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  work  as  Aristotle's 
"  Politics  "  would  go  some  way  to  ren- 
der such  a  choice  desirable.  Perhaps 
no  "book  that  could  be  read  in  connexion 
with,  modern  history  is  equal  to  it,  frag- 


mentary as  it  is,  for  close  analysis  of 
the  elements  of  social  and  political  life. 
There  are  many  other  points  that  we 
should  like  to  discuss,  especially  the 
adjustment  of  the  relations,  both  at 
school  and  at  college,  of  the  different 
kinds  of  education  that  ought,  we  con- 
ceive, to  exist  side  by  side.  But  our 
limits  compel  us  to  stop.  In  what  we 
have  said  we  may  have  seemed  to  be 
dogmatic  :  but  our  desire  has  only  been 
to  give  a  clear  and  definite  conception. 
There  is  more  agreement  now  than  there 
was  thirty  years  ago  as  to  the  educa- 
tional ideal  which  reformers  should  set 
before  them,  but  discussion  is  still  re- 
vealing continually  fundamental  differ- 
ences, which  only  further  discussion  can 
remove. 
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THE  life  of  Lamb  is  a  subject  which 
many  have  attempted,  and  in  which  no 
one,  as  it  seems  to  us,  has  been  very 
happy.  We  do  not  get  at  the  man  in 
any  of  these  pen-and-ink  paintings ;  and 
that  is  precisely  what  we  should  wish 
to  (qet  at.  They  are  as  unsatisfactory  as 
his  portraits,  which  are  all  unlike  one 
anc  ther,  and  none  of  them  very  like  the 
original.  All  that  has  been  done 
hit'ierto  in  this  direction  has  helped, 
mo'i'G  or  less,  to  swell  the  stock  of 
ma'erials,  with  which  somebody  here- 
after will  have  to  do  his  best.  We 
must  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall 
for  his  "Recollections;"  and  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  laid  the  world 
•under  obligations,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  "  Memorials  "  which  he  gave  to 
it  of  his  friend.  But  neither  of  these 
bocks  realizes  our  conception  of  what  a 
Lifj  of  Lamb  ought  to  be.  Miss  Lamb, 
in  an  unpublished  letter  to  a  corre- 
spondent, speaks  of  their — her's  and  her 
brother's — ivhat-ive-do  existence.  There 
is  want  of  a  volume  yet,  which  should 
describe  that  for  us,  which  should  paint 
the  Lambs'  fireside,  and  present  to  us  a 


view,  or  even  glimpses,  of  those  two,  as 
they  were  and  moved,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  a  little  pre-Raphaelitish  detail. 

The  Lambs,  we  apprehend,  were  not 
genteel  people  in  the  severely  conven- 
tional acceptation  of  the  term;  and  it  is 
to  be  added  that  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  were,  unhappily  for  them  or 
happily  for  us,  not  quite  such  genteel 
times  as  we  find  ourselves  cast  in. 
This  delightful  and  accomplished  couple 
had  not  only  poor  and  humble  antece- 
dents, but  at  the  outset  and  for  some 
long  while  after,  their  own  circumstances 
were  poor  and  humble ;  and  there  were 
certain  old-world  notions,  archaic  ways, 
in  which  they  were  born;  and  with 
these  they  grew  up  and  died.  A 
fearful  domestic  tragedy  had  darkened 
their  youth,  and  coloured  all  their 
after-life:  there  was  insanity  in  the 
blood ;  and,  one  day,  the  mother  fell  by 
the  daughter's  hand.  Thenceforth,  the 
brother  and  sister  lived  to  each  other, 
one  and  indivisible ;  and  the  bond, 
which  was  knit  in  sorrow,  was  severed 
only  by  death. 

This  is,  so  far,  old  ground,  and  these 
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are  familiar  facts.  It  seemed  desirable 
to  pursue  the  beaten  route  to  a  certain 
distance,  and  then,  if  we  could,  to  strike 
into  a  fresh  track  or  two. 

It  would  be  an  ungracious  duty,  from 
which  on  more  than  one  account  we 
rather  shrink,  to  point  out  all  that  is 
capable  of  being  fairly  said  of  the  last 
"Life  of  Lamb;"  and  we  shall  conse- 
quently do  our  best  to  steer  clear  of  it. 
An  inaccurate  account  is  there  given, 
however,  singularly  enough,  of  the  origin 
of  the  friendship  between  Miss  Lamb 
and  one  of  her  most  intimate  and  valued 
friends,  Miss  Sarah  Stoddart,  who  after- 
wards became  the  wife  of  William  Haz- 
litt.  The  fact  is  that  Miss  Lamb  and 
Miss  Stoddart  had  become  acquainted 
some  time  before  the  year  1803,  and 
that  in  that  year  the  two  ladies  were  in 
active  and  affectionate  correspondence. 
Lamb  had  met  Miss  Stoddart's  brother, 
Dr.  Stoddart,  at  Godwin's  and  at  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt's  elder  brother's  in  Great 
Eussell  Street;  and  in  this  way  the 
friendship  must  have  sprung  up.  Miss 
Stoddart  and  William  Hazlitt  were  not 
married  till  1808;  and  in  the  interven- 
ing five  years  (1803-1808)  a  series  of 
letters  passed  between  the  future  Mrs. 
Hazlitt  and  Miss  Lamb,  of  which  a  few 
have  been  preserved.  They  are  those 
written  by  Miss  Lamb.  Miss  Stoddart's 
letters  seem  to  have  perished. 

The  existing  remains  of  this  corre- 
spondence supply  perhaps  the  most 
ample  and  valuable  information  that  we 
have  upon  the  domestic  and  fireside  life 
of  the  Lambs;  they  are  equally  admir- 
able, whether  we  look  at  them  as  pic- 
tures or  as  compositions ;  and  heretofore 
they  have  been  passed  over  in  complete 
silence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  never  been  printed,  and  still  re- 
main in  private  hands.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  tell  us  all  that  we  might  like 
to  know,  but  they  tell  us  much,  and  they 
suggest  to  us  much.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  years  they  illustrate 
are  years  for  which  a  biographer  is 
likely  to  feel  grateful  by  an  accession 
of  light. 

In  September,  1803,  Miss  Stoddart 
was  fluctuating  between  one  of  two 


gentlemen  who  were  paying  her  atten 
tions,  and  to  both  of  whom  she  appears 
to  have  extended  a  certain  share  of 
encouragement.  She  took  Mary  Lamb 
entirely  into  confidence,  and  reported  to 
her  from  time  to  time  how  her  love- 
affairs  sped.  Now  it  was  Mr. 

who  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  at  another, 
Mr.  Somebody  else.  Miss  Lamb  took 
occasion  to  tell  her  correspondent  can- 
didly that  she  could  not  enter  so  com- 
pletely into  her  feelings  as  she  would 
have  wished,  for  that  her  ways  were  not 
Miss  Stoddart's  exactly.  But  there  was 
one  point  in  which  Miss  Lamb  found 
serious  fault  with  Miss  Stoddart,  and  it 
was  the  want  of  confidence  she  displayed 
towards  her  brother  the  doctor,  and 
Mrs.  Stoddart,  and  her  failure  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  what  she  was  about. 

We  are  obliged  to  plunge  a  little  in 
medias  res  ;  for  the  fact  is  that  the  cor- 
respondence begins  abruptly  and  imper- 
fectly, and  the  earlier  portions  might  be 
sought  for  in  vain. 

The  first  article  in  the  series  is,  in 
fact,  of  the  21st  September,  1803,  and 
here  Miss  Stoddart  is  "my  dear  Sarah," 
and  the  relations  are  evidently  most  in- 
timate and  cordial.  There  nad  been, 
we  may  be  sure,  many  previous  inter- 
changes of  thoughts  and  gossip.  Miss- 
Lamb  here  says,  in  reference  to  Miss 
Stoddart's,  in  her  opinion,  most  inju- 
dicious reserve  : — 

"  One  thing  my  advising  spirit  must 
«  say — use  as  little  secrecy  as  possible, 
"  and  as  much  as  possible  make  a  friend 
"  of  your  sister-in-law.  You  know  I 
"  was  not  struck  with  her  at  first  sight, 
"  but  upon  your  account  I  have  watched 
"  and  marked  her  very  attentively ;  and, 
"  while  she  was  eating  a  bit  of  cold 
"  mutton  in  our  kitchen,  we  had  a  seri- 
"  ous  conversation.  From  the  frankness 
"  of  her  manner  I  am  convinced  she  is 
"  a  person  I  could  make  a  friend  of, 
"  why  should  not  you?  .  .  . 

"  My  father  had  a  sister  lived  with 
«  us— of  course  lived  with  my  rno- 
"  ther,  her  sister-in-law  ;  they  were 
"  in  their  different  ways  the  best  crea- 
"  tures  in  the  world,  but  they  set  out 
"  wrong  at  first.  They  made  each  other 
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"  miserable  for  full  twenty  years  of  their 
"  Iiv3s.  My  mother  was  a  perfect  gen- 
"  tie  woman  ;  my  aunty  as  unlike  a  gen- 
"  tie  woman  as  you  can  possibly  imagine 
"  a  good  old  woman  to  be  ;  so  that  my 
"  deur  mother  (who,  though  you  do  not 
"  know  it,  is  always  in  my  poor  head 
"  and  heart),  used  to  distress  and  weary 
"  he]'  with  incessant  and  unceasing  at- 
"  tention  and  politeness  to  gain  her 
"  affection.  The  old  woman  could  not 
"  return  this  in  kind,  and  did  not  know 
"  what  to  make  of  it — thought  it  all 
"  deceit,  and  used  to  hate  my  mother 
"  wLh  a  bitter  hatred ;  which  of  course 
"  was  soon  returned  with  interest ;  a 
"  litile  frankness,  and  looking  into  each 
"  other's  characters  at  first,  would  have 
"  spared  all  this.  .  .  .  My  aunt  and 
"  my  mother  were  wholly  unlike  you 
"  and  your  sister;  yet  in  some  degree 
"  tlniir's  is  the  exact  history  of  all  sis- 
"  ters-in-law  ;  and  you  will  smile  when 
"  I  >,ell  you  I  think  myself  the  only 
"  woman  in  the  world  who  could  live 
"  wi  oh  a  brother's  wife,  and  make  a  real 
"  fri-md  of  her — partly  from  early  obser- 
"  vat  ion  of  the  unhappy  example  I  have 
"ju^t  given  you,  and  partly  from  a 
•'  knack  I  know  I  have  of  looking  into 
"  people's  real  characters.  .  .  . 

"By  secrecy  I  mean  you  both  [Miss 
"  S.  and  Dr.  S.]  want  the  habit  of  tell- 
"  in£  each  other  at  the  moment  every - 
"  thing  that  happens,  where  you  go, 
"  an  1  what  you  do — that  free  communi- 
"  cation  of  letters  and  opinions,  just  as 
"  th(  y  arrive,  as  Charles  and  I  do,  and 
"  wl  ich  after  all  is  the  only  ground- 
"  wo  L'k  of  true  friendship. 

"  Oharles  is  very  unwell.  ..." 
It  is  clear  enough  how  this  bears  up- 
on the  early  and  painful  history  of  the 
Lam  3S ;  and  here  we  have,  what  we  can 
get  i  owhere  else,  Miss  Lamb's  own  sen- 
timents about  her  mother  and  the  family 
affaii  3,  almost  antecedently  to  her  bro- 
ther'^ acquisition  of  a  name.  In  1804 
— th-3  same  year  in  which  Coleridge,  it 
may  be  recollected,  visited  Dr.  Stoddart 
at  M  ilta — the  doctor's  sister  also  went 
out  on  a  visit ;  and  she  was  in  fact  there 
to  receive  Coleridge  when  he  arrived. 
Thero  are  two  letters  from  Miss  Lamb  to 


Miss  Stoddart  during  this  Maltese  trip  ; 
and,  if  we  add  one  more  from  Lamb 
himself  to  Southey  (only  discovered 
quite  recently),  we  have  before  us  the 
entire  Lamb  correspondence  for  the  year  ! 
What  Miss  Lamb  says  about  her  bro- 
ther and  herself,  and  their  common 
home,  in  these  two  communications, 
may  therefore  be  worth  copying  out. 
In  the  first  (9th  April,  1804),  she 


"  Charles  has  lost  the  newspaper ;  but 
"  what  we  dreaded  as  an  evil  has  proved 
"  a  great  blessing,  for  we  have  both 
"  strangely  recovered  our  health  and 
"  spirits,  since  this  has  happened,  and 
"  I  hope  when  I  write  next  I  shall  be 
"  able  to  tell  you  Charles  has  begun 
"  something  which  will  produce  a  little 
"  money,  for  it  is  not  well  to  be  very 
"poor,  which  we  certainly  are  at  this 
"  present  writing. 

"Is  a  quiet  evening  in  a  Maltese 
"  drawing-rooni  as  pleasant  as  those  we 
'•  have  passed  in  Mitre  Court  and  Bell 
"Yard?  .  .  ." 

When  the  second  letter  was  written, 
Coleridge  had  arrived  out,  and  his  safety 
had  been  announced  by  Miss  Stoddart. 
It  must  consequently  be  referred  to 
June,  1804.  There  had  been  a  misunder- 
standing between  Lamb  and  Miss  Stod- 
dart's  mother  about  the  postage  of 
certain  letters.  It  would  be  a  matter 
scarcely  worth  notice  here,  were  it  not 
that  Miss  Lamb,  in  explaining  it  to  her 
correspondent,  touches  interestingly  on 
the  character  of  Charles  : — 

"My  brother,"  she  writes,  ."has  had 
"  a  letter  from  your  mother,  which  has 
"  distressed  him  sadly,  about  the  postage 
"  of  some  letters  being  paid  by  my 
"  brother.  Your  silly  brother,  it  seems, 
"  has  informed  your  mother  (I  did  not 
"  think  your  brother  could  have  been 
"  so  silly)  that  Charles  had  grumbled 
"  at  paying  the  said  postage.  The  fact 
"  was,  just  at  that  time  we  were  very 
"  poor,  having  lost  the  Morning  Post, 
"  and  we  were  beginning  to  practise  a 
"  strict  economy.  My  brother,  who 
"  never  makes  up  his  mind  whether  he 
"  will  be  a  miser  or  a  spendthrift,  is  at 
"  all  times  a  strange  mixture  of  both  • 
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"  of  this  failing  the  even  economy  of 
"  your  correct  brother's  temper  makes 
"  him  an  ill  judge.  The  miserly  part 
"  of  Charles,  at  that  time  smarting 
"  under  his  recent  loss,  then  happened 
"  to  reign  triumphant,  and  he  would 
"  not  write,  or  let  me  write,  as  often  as 
"  he  wished,  because  the  postage  cost 
"  two-and-fourpence ;  then  came  two  or 
"  three  of  your  poor  mother's  letters 
"  almost  together,  and  the  two-and- 
"  fourpence  she  wished,  but  grudged,  to 
"  pay  for  his  own,  he  was  forced  to  pay 
"  for  hers.  .  .  .  Charles  is  sadly  fretted 
"  now,  and  knows  not  what  to  say  to 
"  your  mother.  I  have  made  this  long 
"  preamble  about  it  to  induce  you,  if 
"  possible,  to  reinstate  us  in  your 
"  mother's  good  graces.  Say  to  her  it 
"  was  a  jest  misunderstood  ;  tell  her  that 
"  Charles  Lamb  is  not  the  shabby  fellow 
"  she  and  her  son  took  him  for,  but  that 
"  he  is  now  and  then  a  little  whimsical 
"  or  so.  .  .  ." 

What  has  gone  before  is  worth  half  a 
biography  of  itself.  It  is  certainly  an 
admirable  passage,  and  Miss  Lamb  was 
as  certainly  an  admirable  letter-writer. 
The  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  occupied  by 
a  few  lines  from  Charles  himself : — 

"  MY  DEAR  Miss  STODDART, — "  Long 
"  live  Queen  Hoop — oop — oop — ooo 
"  and  all  the  old  merry  phantoms. 
"  Mary  has  written  so  fully  to  you, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  that, 
in  all  the  kindness  she  has  expressed, 
and  loving  desire  to  see  you  again,  I 
bear  .my  full  part.  You  will  perhaps 
like  to  tear  this  half  from  the  sheet, 
and  give  your  brother  only  his  strict 
due,  the  remainder.  So  I  will  just 
repay  your  late  kind  letter  with  this 
short  postscript  to  hers.  Come  over 
"  here,  and  let  us  all  be  merry  again. 

"  C.  LAMB." 

So  much  for  the  letters  of  1804.  In 
one  of  1805,  directed  to  Miss  Stoddart 
at  Salisbury,  the  writer  starts  with  this 
characteristic  passage  : — "  I  have  just 
"  been  reading  over  again  your  two  long 
"  letters,  and  I  perceive  they  make  me 
"  very  envious.  I  have  taken  a  bran 
"  new  pen  and  put  on  my  spectacles. 


"  and  am  peering  with  all  niy  might  to 
"  see  the  lines  in  the  paper,  which  the 
"  sight  of  your  even  lines  had  wellnigh 
"  tempted  me  to  rule.  I  have,  niore- 
"  over,  taken  two  pinches  of  snuff  ex- 
"  traordinary  to  clear  my  head,  which 
"  feels  more  cloudy  than  common.  .  .  . 

"  If  I  possibly  can,  I  will  prevail 
"  upon  Charles  to  write  to  your  brother 
"  by  the  conveyance  you  mention ;  but 
"  he  is  so  unwell,  I  almost  fear  the 
"  fortnight  will  slip  away  before  I  can 
"  get  him  in  the  right  vein.  Indeed  it 
"  has  been  sad  and  heavy  times  with 
"  us  lately.  When  I  am  pretty  well, 
"  his  low  spirits  throw  me  back  again  ; 
"  and,  when  he  begins  to  get  a  little 
"  cheerful,  then  I  do  the  same  kind 
"  office  for  him.  .  .  . 

"Do  not  say  anything,  when  you 
"  write,  of  our  low -spirits;  it  will  vex 
"  Charles.  You  would  laugh,  or  you 
"  would  cry,  perhaps  both,  to  see  us  sit 
"  together,  looking  at  each  oth<;r  with 
"  long  and  rueful  faces,  and  saying,  How 
"  do  you  do  ?  and,  How  do  you  do  1  and 
"  then  we  fall  a-crying,  and  say  we  will 
"  be  better  on  the  morrow.  He  says  we 
"  are  like  toothache  and  his  friend  gum- 
"  boil,  which,  though  a  kind  of  ease,  is 
"  but  an  uneasy  kind  of  ease,  a  comfort 
"  of  rather  an  uncomfortable  sort. 

"Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  let  her 
"  [Mrs.  S.'s]  unhappy  malady  afflict  you 
"  too  deeply  ;  I  speak  from  experience, 
"  and  from  the  opportunity  I  have  had  of 
"  much  observation  in  such  cases,  that 
"  insane  people,  in  the  fancies  they  take 
"  into  their  heads,  do  not  feel  as  one  in 
"  a  sane  state  of  mind  does.  .  .  ." 

Here  Miss  Lamb  touches  a  delicate 
chord,  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  (14th 
November,  1805),  written  after  a  re- 
covery, she  returns  to  the  same  ground  ; 
in  this  case,  however,  explicitly  speak- 
ing of  her  own  occasional  derange- 
ments. 

She  says  :  "  Your  kind  heart  will,  I 
"  know,  even  if  you  have  been  a  little 
"  displeased,  forgive  me,  when  I  assure 
"  you  my  spirits  have  been  so  much 
"  hurt  by  my  last  illness,  that  at  times 
"  I  hardly  know  what  I  do.  I  do  not 
"  mean  to  alarm  you  about  myself,  or 
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"  to  plead  an  excuse,  but  am  very  much 
"  otherwise  than  you  have  always  known 
"  m-3.  I  do  not  think  any  one  perceives 
"  mo  altered  ;  but  I  have  lost  all  self- 
"  confidence  in  my  own  actions  ;  and 
"  or.e  cause  of  my  low  spirits  is,  that  I 
"  never  feel  satisfied  with  anything  I 
"  do.  A  perception  of  not  being  in  a 
"  sane  state  perpetually  haunts  me.  .  ." 

There  is  further  allusion  to  this  illness 
in  a  letter  of  November  18,  1805  :  — 

"  I  have  made  many  attempts  at 
"  writing  to  you,  but  it  has  always 
"  brought  your  trouble  and  my  own 
"  so  strongly  into  my  mind  that  I 
"  have  been  obliged  to  leave  off,  and 
"  make  Charles  write  for  me.  ...  I 
"  have  been  for  these  few  days  in  rather 
"  better  spirits,  so  that  I  begin  almost 
"  to  feel  myself  once  more  a  living 
"  creature,  and  to  hope  for  happier 
"  times  ;  and  in  that  hope  I  include  the 
"  prospect  of  once  more  seeing  my  dear 
"  Sarah  in  peace  and  comfort.  .  .  . 
"  How  did  I  wish  for  your  presence  to 
"  cheer  my  drooping  heart  when  I  re- 
"  turned  home  from  banishment  !  .  .  . 
"  If  you  have  sent  Charles  any  commis- 

sions he  has  not  executed,  write  me 

word  ;  he  says  he  has  lost  or  mislaid 
"  a  letter  desiring  him  to  inquire  about 
"  a  wig." 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  Miss  Stoddart 
stayed  with  the  Lambs  for  a  short  time  ; 
she  returned  to  Salisbury  on  the  20th 
February;  and  on  the  same  day  Miss 
Lamb  wrote  her  a  long  news-letter,  from 
whi  -h  we  must  trouble  the  reader 
with  some  extracts  illustrative  of  the 
domestic  history  of  Charles  and  his 
sist(  r,  and  of  the  renowned  "Mr.'H.  :"  — 

"This  day"  (February  20,  1806),  she 
writes,  "  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  new  era 
"  in  our  time  ;  it  is  not  a  birthday,  nor 
"  a  Xew  Year's  Day,  nor  a  leave-off- 
"  smoking  day,  but  it  is  about  an  hour 
"  after  the  time  of  leaving  you,  our  poor 
"  Phoenix,  in  the  Salisbury  stage,  and 
"  Charles  has  just  left  me  for  the  first 
"  time  alone  to  go  to  his  lodgings.1  .  .  . 


lodgings  C.  L.  had  hired  at  three 
shillings  a  week,  under  the  impression  that  he 
eoul  I  write  there  with  greater  facility  and  less 
cons;raint. 


"  Writing  plays,  novels,  poems,  and  all 
"  manner  of  such  like  vapouring  and 
"  vapourish  schemes  are  floating  in  my 
"  head,  which  at  the  same  time  aches 
"  with  the  thoughts  of  parting  from 
"  you,  and  is  perplexed  at  the  idea  of 
"  I-cannot-tell-what-about  notion,  that 
"  I  have  not  made  you  half  so  com- 
"  fortable  as  I 'ought  to  have  done; 
"  then  I  think  I  will  make  a  new  gown, 
"  and  now  I  consider  the  white  petticoat 
"  will  be  better  candlelight  work  ;  and 
"  then  I  look  at  the  fire,  and  think,  if 
"  the  irons  were  but  down,  I  would  iron 
"  my  gowns,  you  having  put  me  out  of 
"  conceit  of  mangling.  .  .  . 

"  Charles  is  gone  to  finish  the  farce,2 
"  and  I  am  to  hear  it  read  this  night. 
"  I  am  so  uneasy  between  my  hopes 
"  and  fears  of  how  I  shall  like  it 
"  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
"  doing.  I  need  not  tell  you  so,  for 
"  before  I  send  this  I  shall  be  able  to 
"  tell  you  all  about  it.  If  I  think  it 
"  will  amuse  you,  I  will  send  you  a 
"copy.  .  .  ." 

What  follows  was  written  the  next 
day — February  21. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am 
"  happy  to  hear  that  your  mother  has 
"  been  so  well  in  your  absence,  which  I 
"  wish  had  been  prolonged  a  little,  for 
"  you  have  been  wanted  to  copy  out  the 
"  farce,  in  the  writing  of  which  I  made 
"  many  an  unlucky  blunder. 

"  The  said  farce  I  carried  (after  many 
"  consultations  of  who  was  the  most 
"  proper  person  to  perform  so  important 
"  an  office)  to  Wroughton,  the  manager 
"  of  Drury  Lane.  He  was  very  civil 
"  to  me  ;  said  it  did  not  depend  upon 
"  himself,  but  that  he  would  put  it  into 
"  the  Proprietors'  hands,  and  that  we 
"  should  certainly  have  an  answer  from 
"  them. 

"  I  have  been  unable  to  finish  this 
"  sheet  before,  for  Charles  has  taken  a 
"  week's  holidays  [from  his]  lodgings 
"  to  rest  himself  after  his  labour,  and 
"  we  have  talked  to-night  of  nothing 
"  but  the  farce  night  and  day ;  but 
"  yesterday  [Icarri]  edit  to  Wroughton, 
"  and  since  it  has  been  out  of  the  [way, 
2  "Mr.  H." 
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"  our]  minds  have  been  a  little  easier. 
"  I  wish  you  had  [been  here,  so]  as  to 
"  have  given  us  your  opinion ;  I  have 
"  half  a  mind  to  scrfibble]  another  copy 
"  and  send  it  you.  I  like  it  very  much, 
"  and  cannot  help  having  great  hopes  of 
"  its  success. 

"  Continue  to  tell  us  all  your  per- 
"  plexities  ;  I  do  not  mind  being  called 
"  Widow  Blackacre.  All  the  time  we 
"  can  spare  from  talking  of  the  cha- 
"  racters  and  plot  of  the  farce  we  talk 
"  of  you." 

Miss  Lamb  sent  a  sort  of  sequel  to 
this  letter  on  the  14th  March,  and  there 
she  speaks  of  her  brother  in  terms  which 
must  be  understood  Lambily  : — 

"  Charles  is  vefy  busy  at  the  office  ; 
"  he  will  be  kept  there  to-day  till  seven 
"  or  eight  o'clock,  and  he  came  home 
"  very  smoky  and  drinky  last  night,  so 
"  that  I  am  afraid  a  hard  day's  work 
"  will  not  agree  very  well  with  him.  .  .  . 
"  I  have  been  eating  a  mutton  chop  all 
"  alone,  and  I  have  been  just  looking 
"  in  the  pint  porter-pot,  which  I  find 
"  quite  empty,  and  yet  I  am  still  very 
"  dry  ;  if  you  were  with  me,  we  would 
"  have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  but 
"  it  [is]  quite  impossible  to  drink  brandy 
"  and  water  by  oneself.  Therefore  I 
"  must  wait  with  patience  till  the  kettle 
"  boils.  I  hate  to  drink  tea  alone  ;  it 
"  is  worse  than  dining  alone.  .  .  . 

"  The  lodging,  that  pride  and  pleasure 
"  of  your  heart  and  mine,  is  given  up — 
"  and  here  he  is  again — Charles,  I  mean, 
"  as  unsettled  and  as  undetermined  as 
"  ever.  When  he  went  to  the  poor 
"  lodging  after  the  holidays  I  told  you 
"  he  had  taken,  he  could  not  endure  the 
"  solitariness  of  them,  and  I  had  no  rest 
"  for  the  sole  of  my  foot,  till  I  promised 
"  to  believe  his  solemn  protestations 
"  that  he  could  and  would  write  as  well 
"  at  home  as  there.  Do  you  believe 
"  this  1. 

"  I  have  no  power  over  Charles  ;  he 
"  will  do  what  he  will  do.  But  I  ought 
"  to  have  some  little  influence  over 
"  myself.  And  therefore  I  am  most 
"  manfully  resolving  to  turn  over  a  new 
"  leaf  with  my  own  mind.  ... 

"  It  is  but  being  once  thoroughly  con- 


"  vinced  one  is  wrong,  to  make  one 
"  resolve  to  do  so  no  more  ;  and  I  know 
"  my  dismal  faces  have  been  almost  as 
"  great  a  drawback  on  Charles's  comfort 
"  as  his  feverish  teasing  ways  have  been 
"  upon  mine.  Our  love  for  each  other 
"  has  been  the  torment  of  our  lives 
"  hitherto.  I  am  most  seriously  in- 
"  tending  to  lend  the  whole  force  of  my 
"  mind  to  counteract  this,  and  I  see 
"  some  prospect  of  success. 

"Of  Charles's  ever  bringing  any  work 
"  to  pass  at  home  I  am  very  doubtful ; 
"  and  of  the  farce  succeeding  I  have 
"  little  or  no  hope  ;  but,  if  I  could  once 
"  get  into  the  way  of  being  cheerful 
"  myself,  I  should  see  an  easy  remedy 
"  in  leaving  town  and  living  cheaply 
"  almost  wholly  alone  ;  but  till  I  do 
"  find  we  really  are  comfortable  alone, 
"  and  by  ourselves,  it  seems  a  dangerous 
"  experiment." 

We  have  printed  what  is  certainly  a 
most  remarkable  passage,  showing  that 
Miss  Lamb  was  in  1806  turning  over  in 
her  mind  the  necessity  of  a  separation 
between  her  brother  and  herself.  She 
saw,  however,  that  it  might  be  "  a  dan- 
gerous experiment ;  "  it  is  superfluous 
of  course  to  add  that  it  was  never  tried. 
What  is  still  more  curious,  we  shall 
come  by-and-by  to  a  letter  from  Lamb 
to  a  friend,  which  compels  us  to  believe 
that  he  contemplated  at  one  time,  at 
least,  such  a  parting  as  a  possible  con- 
tingency. 

In  a  letter  of  June  2,  1806,  is  some- 
thing which  will  be  fresh  about  the 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  on  which  Miss 
Lamb  yas  already  engaged  : — 

"  My  Tales  are  to  be  published  [in] 
' '  separate  story  books ;  I  mean  in  single 
"  stories,  like  the  children's  little  shilling 
"  books.  I  cannot  send  them  you  in 
"  manuscript,  because  they  are  all  in 
"  Godwin's  hands  ;  but  all  will  be  pub- 
"  lished  very  soon,  and  then  you  shall 
"  have  it  all  in  print.  .  .  .  Charles  has 
"  written  Macbeth,  Othello,  King  Lear, 
"  and  has  begun  Hamlet.  You  would 
"  like  to  see  us  as  we  often  sit  writing 
"  on  one  table,  but  not  on  one  cushion 
"  sitting,  like  Hermia  and  Helena  in  the 
"  c  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,',  or  rather 
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"  Ike  an  old  literary  Darby  and  Joan, 
"  I  taking  snuff,  and  he  groaning  all  the 
"  vhile,  and  saying  he  can  make  nothing 
"  of  it ;  which  he  always  says  till  he  has 
"  finished,  and  then  he  finds  out  he  has 
"  made  something  of  it.  .  .  . 

•''If  I  tell  you  that  you  Widow 
"  I'Jackacre-ise,  you  must  tell  me  I 
"  Tale-ise,  for  my  Tales  seem  to  be  all 
"  tie  subject-matter  I  write  about ;  and, 
"  vhen  you  see  them,  you  will  think 
"  t  lem  poor  little  baby-stories  to  make 
"  sach  a  talk  about  ..." 

Miss  Lamb  concludes  with  inquiries 
abc  ut  Miss  Stoddart's  still  pending  love- 
aftsirs,  and  winds  up  thus  :  "I  have 
"  known  many  single  men  I  should 
"  have  liked  in  my  life  (if  it  had  suited 
"  t  lem)  for  a  husband;  but  very  few 
"  busbands  have  I  ever  wished  was 
"  nine,  which  is  rather  against  the 
"  state  in  general ..." 

Out  of  a  letter  of  July  2,  1806,  we 
select  what  follows:  "The  best  news 
"  I  have  to  tell  you  is  that  the  farce 
"  is  accepted.  That  is  to  say,  the 
"  manager  has  written  to  say  it  shall 
"  le  brought  out  when  an  opportunity 
"  serves  .  .  .  You  must  come  and  see 
"  ir,  the  first  night ;  for,  if  it  succeeds, 
"  i',  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you, 
"  and,  if  it  should  not,  we  shall  want 
"  3  our  consolation.  So  you  must 
"  come.  .  .  . 

"  Charles  wants  me  to  write  a  play, 
"  1:  ut  I  am  not  over-anxious  to  set 
"  a  bout  it ;  but,  seriously,  will  you  draw 
"ne  out  a  skeleton  of  a  story  either 
"  f  xmi  memory  of  anything  you  have 
"  r3ad,  or  from  your  own  invention, 
"and  I  will  fill  it  up  in  some  way  or 
"  c  ther  ? .  .  .  I  begin  to  hope  the  home 
"  /  olidays  will  go  on  very  well  ..." 

The  last  sentence  points  of  course  to 
tht  abandonment  of  the  three-shillings- 
a-veek  apartment,  which  at  first  occa- 
sio  led  Miss  Lamb  considerable  mis- 
giv  ing. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Lamb  to 
Miss  Stoddart  of  the  22d  October,  1806, 
which  yields  the  following  : — 

•'  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
"  t  tie  beautiful  work  you  have  sent  me. 
"  T.  received  the  parcel  from  a  strange 


gentleman  yesterday.  I  like  the  pat- 
terns very  much.  You  have  quite 
set  me  up  in  finery  ;  but  you  should 
have  sent  the  silk  handkerchief  too. 
Will  you  make  a  parcel  of  that,  and 
send  it  by  the  Salisbury  coach  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  it  in  a  few  days, 
because  we  have  not  yet  been  to  Mr. 
Babb's,  and  that  handkerchief  would 
suit  this  time  of  year  nicely .  .  . 
"  I  have  been  busy  making  waist- 
coats, and  plotting  new  work  to 
succeed  the  Tales.  As  yet  I  have 
not  hit  upon  anything  to  my  mind. 
"  Charles  took  an  amended  copy  of 
his  farce  [to]  Mr.  Wroughton  the 
manager  yesterday.  Mr.  Wroughton 
was  very  friendly  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed high  approbation  of  the  farce  ; 
but  there  are  two,  he  tells  him,  to 
come  out  before  it ;  yet  he  gave  him 
hopes  that  it  will  come  out  this 
season.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  see  it  by  Christmas.  ...  We 
are  pretty  well,  and  in  fresh  spirits 
about  the  farce.  Charles  has  been 
very  good  lately  in  the  matter  of 


"When  you  come,  bring  the  gown 
"you  wish  to  sell.  Mrs.  Coleridge 
"  will  be  in  town  then,  and,  if  she 
"  happens  not  to  fancy  it,  perhaps  some 
"  other  person  may.  .  .  . 

"  When  I  saw  what  a  prodigious 
"  quantity  of  work  you  had  put  into 
"  the  finery,  I  was  quite  ashamed  of 
"  my  unreasonable  request ;  I  will 
"  never  serve  you  so  again ;  but  I  do 
"  dearly  love  worked  muslin.  ..." 

Miss  Stoddart  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  to  William  Hazlitt  the 
writer,  and  the  marriage  was  fixed  for 
the  spring  of  1808.  The  Lambs  were  to 
be  there.  ISTay,  more — Miss  Lamb  was 
to  be  a  bridesmaid  !  This  led  to  a  grand 
paper-discussion  upon  what  she  was  to 
wear  on  the  occasion,  and  a  letter  of 
March  16,  1808,  is  full  of  nothing  else  : 

"I  never  heard,"  says  Miss  Lamb, 
alluding  to  some  proposal  which  her 
friend  had  made  to  her,  "  in  the  annals  of 
"  weddings  (since  the  days  of  Nausicaa, 
"  and  she  only  washed  her  old  gowns 
"  for  that  purpose)  that  the  brides 
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"  ever  furnished  the  apparel  of  their 
"  maids.  Besides,  I  can  be  completely 
"  clad  in  your  work  without  it,  for  the 
"  spotted  muslin  will  serve  both  for 
"  cap  and  hat  (nota  bene,  my  hat  is 
"  the  same  as  yours),  and  the  gown  you 
"  sprigged  for  me  has  never  been  made 
"  up  ;  therefore  I  can  wear  that.  Or,  if 
11  you  like  better,  I  will  make  up  a  new 
"  silk  which  Manning  has  sent  me  from 
"  China " 

It  appears  that  Miss  Stoddart  had 
given  Miss  Lamb  a  gold  pin,  which  Miss 
Lamb  had  presented  to  somebody  else. 
She  says  :  "  I  repent  me  of  the  deed, 
"  wishing  I  had  it  now  to  send  to  Miss 
'•'  Hfazlitt]  with  the  border,  and  I  can- 
"  not,  will  not,  give  her  the  doctor's 
"  pin ;  for,  never  having  had  any  pre- 
"  sents  from  gentlemen  in  my  young 
"  days,  I  highly  prize  all  they  now  give  • 
"  me,  thinking  my  latter  days  are  better 
"  than  my  former.  .  .  . 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  be  godmother, 
"  for  I  have  an  objection  to  that ;  but 
"  there  is,  I  believe,  no  serious  duty 
"  attached  to  a  bridesmaid,  therefore  I 
"  come  with  a  willing  mind.  .  .  .  What 
"  has  Charles  done  that  nobody  invites 
"  him  to  the  wedding  ?" 

Miss  Stoddart  became  Mrs.  Hazlitt  on 
the  1st  May,  1808,  and  after  this  date  the 
letters  become  less  frequent,  and,  what 
is  more,  of  less  consequence  to  our  pre- 
sent object.  We  are  merely  dealing 
with  unpublished  details  or  little  known 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Lambs.  We 
have  already  emerged  from  the  very  ob- 
scure period  in  the  lives  of  the  brother 
and  sister;  for,  after  1808,  we  begin  to 
obtain  light  from  other  sources.  At 
first,  however,  that  light  shines  weakly. 

In  1809,  the  Lambs,  with  Martin 
Burney  and  Colonel  Phillips,  visited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt  at  Winterslow, 
near  Salisbury.  Miss  Lamb  and  Martin, 
it  seems,  arranged  the  preliminaries. 
They  went  down  in  October  ;  and  here 
is  a  wonderfully  characteristic  bit  from  a 
letter  of  June,  setting  forth  what  they 
had  planned  between  them.  After 
.stating  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty about  the  time  of  their  start- 
ing, Miss  Lamb  goes  on  to  say  : — 


"  Nor  can  we  positively  say  we  shall 
"  come  after  all,  for  we  have  scruples  of 
"  conscience  about  there  being  so  many 
"  of  us.  Martin  says,  if  you  can  borrow 
"  a  blanket  or  two,  he  can  sleep  on  the 
"  floor  without  either  bed  or  mattress, 
"  which  would  save  his  expenses  at  the 
"  Hut ;  for,  if  Phillips  breakfasts  there, 
"  he  must  do  so  too,  which  would  swal- 
"  low  up  all  his  money ;  and  he  and  I 
"  have  calculated  that,  if  he  has  no  more 
"  expenses,  he  may  as  well  spare  that 
"  money  to  give  you  for  a  part  of  his 
"  roast  beef.  We  can  spare  you  also 
"  just  five  pounds  :  you  are  not  to  say 
"  this  to  Hazlitt,  lest  his  delicacy  should 
"  be  alarmed. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  good 
"  work  you  have  done  for  me.  Mrs." 
"  Stoddart  also  thanks  you  for  the 
"  gloves.  How  often  must  I  tell  you 
"  never  to  do  any  needlework  for  any- 
body but  me? 

"  I  cannot  write  any  more,  for  we 
"  have  got  a  noble  '  Life  of  Lord  Nel- 
"  son'  lent  us  for  a  short  time  by  my 
"  poor  relation  the  bookbinder.  ..." 

Query,  was  this  the  person  out  of 
whom  Lamb  got  the  basis  and  first 
notion  of  his  Essay  on  "  Poor  Eela- 
tions?" 

In  a  former  letter  of  the  present  series. 
Miss  Lamb  propounded  to  her  corre- 
spondent a  scheme  which  she  had  in 
contemplation  for  living  apart  from  her 
brother,  and  so,  as  she  considered,  stu- 
dying both  their  happinesses.  We  now 
get  to  a  letter  from  Lamb  to  Hazlitt 
himself,  of  November,  1810  (which  Tal- 
fourd  has  not  given),  in  which,  after 
referring  a  little  at  length  to  a  very  bad 
illness  which  his  sister  is  at  that  junc- 
ture labouring  under,  he  writes  : — 

"  Some  decision  we  must  come  to  ; 
"  for  the  harassing  fever  we  have  both 

"  been  in,  OAving  to  Miss 's  coming, 

"  is  not  to  be  borne,  and  I  had  rather 
"  be  dead  than  so  alive.  ..." 

In  the  same  letter -he  says:  "  Cole- 
"  ridge  is  in  town,  or  at  least  at  Hammer- 
"  smith.  He  is  writing,  or  going  to 
".write,  in  the  Courier  against  Cobbet  [t] 
"  and  in  favour  of  Paper-Money." 
We  have  nearly  clone,  but  first  we 
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must  convey  ourselves  by  a  long  jump 
to  1824,  when  the  Stoddarts  were  again 
at  Malta,  where  Dr.  Stoddart  had  been 
appointed  Chief  Justice.  On  one  foolscap 
sheet  of  paper  before  us  is  a  twofold 
letter — one  written  by  Miss  Lamb  to 
Lady  Stoddart,  the  other  by  Lamb  to 
Sir  John.  We  must  confine  ourselves 
strictly,  as  usual,  to  pertinent  and  neg- 
lected particulars. 

"What  is  Henry  [Stoddart]  about? 
"  And  what  should  one  wish  for  him?" 
demands  Miss  Lamb  in  her  part  of  the 
.sheet.  "  If  he  be  in  search  of  a  wife,  I 
"  will  send  him  out  Emma  Isola.  You  re- 
"  member  Emma,  that  you  were  so  kind 
"  a  ^  to  invite  to  your  ball.  She  is  now 
"  with  us,  and  I  am  moving  heaven  and 
4t  earth — that  is  to  say,  I  am  pressing  the 
"  matter  upon  all  the  very  few  friends 
"  I  have  that  are  likely  to  assist  me  in 
"  s  ich  a  case — to  get  her  into  a  family 
"  as  a  governess ;  and  Charles  and  I  do 
"  little  else  here  than  teach  her  some- 
*l  thing  or  other  all  day  long.  We  are 
•"  striving  to  put  enough  Latin  into  her 
"  to  enable  her  to  teach  it  to  young 
*'  learners.  .  .  . 

"  I  expect  a  pacquet  of  manuscript 
•"  from  you — you  promised  me  the  office 
•"  01  negotiating  with  booksellers  and  so 
*"  forth  for  your  next  work ;  is  it  in 
*'  good  forwardness,  or  do  you  grow  rich 
"  ai id  indolent  now?  ...  I  took  a 
*'  large  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  leave 
"  Charles  room  to  add  something  more 
"  worth  reading  than  my  poor  mite." 

As  Lamb's  letter  has  not  hitherto 
appeared  in  print,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  give  it  entire  (exceptis 
exdoiendis) : 


"  DEAR  KNIGHT — OLD  ACQUAINTANCE, 
— Tis  with  a  violence  to  the  pure  ima- 
gi  lation  (vide  the  'Excursion'  passim] 
that  I  can  bring  myself  to  believe  I 
am  writing  to  Dr.  Stoddart  once  again 
at  Malta.  But  the  deductions  of 
se  vere  reason  warrant  the  proceeding. 
I  write  from  Enfield,  where  we  are 
seriously  weighing  the  advantages  of 
dulness  over  the  over-excitement  of 
too  much  company,  but  have  not  yet 
come  to  a  conclusion.  What  is  the 
!No.  90. — VOL.  xv. 


news  ?  for  we  see  no  paper  here ;  per- 
haps you  can  send  us  an  old  one  from 
Malta.  Only  I  heard  a  butcher  in  the 
market-place  whisper  something  about 
a  change  of  Ministry.  I  don't  know 
who's  in  or  out,  or  care,  only  as  it 
might  affect  you.  ...  I  have  just 
received  Godwin's  third  volume  of  the 
'  Republic,'  which  only  reaches  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Protectorate. 
I  think  he  means  to  spin  it  out  to  his 
life's  thread.  Have  you  seen  Team's 
'  Anti-Tooke  ?'  I  am  no  judge  of  such 
things ;  you  are ;  but  I  think  it  very 
clever  indeed.  If  I  knew  your  book- 
seller, I'd  order  it  for  you  at  a  venture ; 
'tis  two  octavos,  Longman  and  Co.  Or 
do  you  read  now  ?  Tell  it  not  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  but  my  head  aches 
hesterno  vino.  I  can  scarce  pump  up 
words,  much  less  ideas,  congruous  to 
be  sent  so  far.  Eut  your  son  must 
have  this  by  to-night's  post.  .  .  . 
Manning  is  gone  to  Rome,  Naples, 
&c.,  probably  to  touch  at  Sicily,  Malta, 
Guernsey,  &c.  ;  but  I  don't  know  the 
map.  ...  I  am  teaching  Emma  Latin. 
Ey  the  time  you  can  answer  this,  she 
will  be  qualified  to  instruct  young 
ladies ;  she  is  a  capital  English  reader, 
and  S.  T.  C.  acknowledges  that  part 
of  a  passage  in  Milton  she  read  better 
than  he,  and  part  he  read  best,  her 
part  being  the  shorter.  Eut,  seriously, 

if  Lady  St (oblivious  pen,  that 

was  about  to  write  Mrs.  /)  could  hear 
of  such  a  young  person  wanted  (she 
smatters  of  French,  some  Italian,  music 
of  course),  we'd  send  our  loves  by  her. 
My  congratulations  and  assurances  of 
old  esteem.  C.  L." 


So  much  for  the  Lamb  and  Stoddart 
correspondence  between  1803  and  1824. 
It  supplies,  with  what  we  propose  to  jot 
down  by  way  of  concluding,  a  certain 
number  of  lacunce,  which  will  be  of 
service  to  whoever,  with  Eembrandtish 
pen,  shall  portray  hereafter  the  life  of 
Lamb. 

It  has  been  of  late,  and  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Earry  Cornwall's  book, 
somewhat  authoritatively  declared  that 
the  mystery  respecting  the  young  girl 

i  i 
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Alice  W ,  with  whom  Lamb  was  in 

love,  will  never  be  unravelled,  and  is 
irrecoverably  buried.  Not  quite  so,  we 
should  say.  In  a  memorandum,  partly 
in  Lamb's  hand,  and  furnishing  for  some 
correspondent  a  key  to  the  names  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  first  series  of 
"  ELIA  "  by  their  initials,  occurs — Alice 

W ?  That  is,  the  querist  asks  Lamb 

who  she  is,  leaving  a  vacant  space  for 
the  solution.  Lamb  replies  :  Alice  W. 
feigned  (Winterton) ;  by  which  we  ap- 
prehend that  he  meant  to  convey  to  the 
inquirer  that  Winterton  was  not  the 
real  name. 

Now  a  conjecture  arises  out  of  this, 
that,  if  Winterton  was  not  the]real  name, 
it  was  a  name  something  similar  to  it. 
Lamb,  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the 
"  Essays,"  where  she  is  alluded  to, 
brings  her  in  as  "Alice  W  .  .  n,"  leaving 
us  to  guess  that  only  two  letters  require 
to  be  supplied  to  arrive  at  what  we 
want.  Our  own  conclusion  is,  that  the 
name  was  Winn — Alice  Winn. 

Who  Miss  Winn  was  is  equally 
doubtful.  But  she  afterwards  married  Mr. 
Bartrum,  the  pawnbroker,  of  Princes 
Street,  Coventry  Street ;  and  Lamb  was 
seen  by  an  intimate  friend,  subsequently 
to  his  Alice  becoming  Mrs.  Bartrum,  to 
wander  up  and  down  outside  the  shop, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
object  of  his  passion. 

One  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Familiar  Epistles 
in  Verse  to  certain  of  his  friends  is  ad- 
•  dressed  to  Lamb ;  it  touches  very  prettily 
on  the  visits  which  Charles  and  his 
sister  used  to  pay  to  Hunt  at  Hampstead 
in  all  weathers;  and  it  might  have 
supplied  a  hint  or  two  to  a  biographer 
who  was  desirous  of  tracing  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  eminent  con- 
temporaries. There  are  several  letters, 
also,  extant  from  Lamb  to  Hunt ;  which 
is  a  circumstance  which  might  have  been 
advantageously  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Mr.  Cornwall.  The  visits  which  the 
author  of  "Rimini"  received  in  1813, 
during  his  confinement  in  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol,  from  the  Lambs,  are  very 
feelingly  and  gratefully  recorded  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  "  Autobiography." 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary  inci- 


dent which  befel  Lamb  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Enfield5  which  his  biographers 
have  either  overlooked  or  suppressed. 

It  so  happened  that  a  lady  and  her 
sister  came  over  from  Edmonton  one 
day  to  see  the  Lambs  at  Enfield,  and  in 
the  evening  Charles  saw  them  part  of 
the  way  home.  He  left  them  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  said  he  should  go  back 
straight  to  Mary.  To  Mary,  however, 
he  did  not  go  straight  back,  but  went 
into  a  roadside  tavern,  and  called  for 
some  liquor.  He  sat  down  to  his  re- 
freshment near  two  men,  who,  like  him- 
self, were  drinking  beer  or  spirits,  and 
got  into  conversation  with  them.  He 
did  not  know  them,  nor  they  him. 
Nothing'  more  passed  for  the  time. 
Lamb  paid  his  reckoning,  and  went 
away. 

A  horrible  murder  had  been  perpe- 
trated at  Edmonton  that  very  day.  A 
man  had  been  killed  and  robbed,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  men 
with  whom  Lamb  had  been  were  the 
murderers  !  Very  soon  after  he  had 
quitted  their  society,  they  were  arrested 
on  the  charge,  and  the  next  morning 
Lamb  himself  was  apprehended  on  sus- 
picion of  being  an  accomplice  !  The 
matter,  of  course,  was  explained,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty  j  but  the  episode  was 
a  remarkable  one,  and  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  put  forward,  as  we  had  it  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  the  ladies  whom  he 
escorted  home  on  that  eventful  evening. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Pulham  possessed 
two  curious  and  highly  valuable  volumes, 
sold  after  his  decease,  containing  portions 
of  Mr.  Gutch's  Bristol  reprint  of  George 
Wither's  works,  interleaved  with  large 
quarto  paper.  Upon  these  blank  sheets 
Mr.  Gutch  himself,  Dr.  Nott,  and,  we 
believe,  Mr.'Pulham,  in  a  few  instances, 
wrote  comments  illustrative  of  the  old 
poets,  extending  to  considerable  length ; 
and  to  those  comments  Charles  Lamb, 
to  whom  the  volumes  were  forwarded 
by  Gutch,  added  comments  upon  com- 
ments, or  remarks  upon  remarks.  Of 
these  some  were  very  pungent  and  se- 
vere, and  Lamb  in  several  places  puns 
at  Dr.  Nott's  expense,  and  passes  upon 
that  gentleman  rather  vigorous  strictures. 
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jQe  two  volumes  are  a  great  curiosity, 
but  their  history  would  be  rather  obscure, 
if  it  was  not  elucidated  by  a  passage 
in  Gutch's  Lytdl  Geste  of  Robyn  If  ode, 
1847,  where  a  letter  from  Lamb  to 
Gutch  is  printed,  not  found  in  Talfourd's 
Collection. 

The  pencil-jottings  in  the  interleaved 
"Wither  formed  the  prima  stamina  of 
tie  article  "On  the  Poetical  "Works 
of  George  "Wither,"  in  the  common 
editions  of  Lamb's  works,  but  with  a 
difference  ! 

The  story  of  Lamb  and  Martin  Bur- 
ncy's  dirty  hands  is  too  well  known  to 
nc  ed  repetition  here.  "We  believe  that 
tie  jeu  d' esprit  was  not  Lamb's  at  all, 
but  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who 
nc-.ver  uttered  a  second  witticism  in  the 
wiole  course  of  his  life,  and  who 
thought  it  a  little  hard  to  be  robbed  of 
tins  unique  achievement !  The  real 
person,  we  have  understood,  was  the 
fa:her  of  the  present  Mr.  Commissioner 
Ayrton. 

There  are  several  notices  of  Lamb, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  future 
biDgrapher,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  London 
Journal.  One  is  a  sketch  by  the  editor*; 
ar  other  consists  of  Mr.  Moxon's  recol- 
lections; and  many  pages  are  occupied 
by  a  narrative,  based  on  personal  inti- 
ixucy,  from  a  third  pen.  "We  observe, 
to  3,  in  one  place — or,  to  be  plain,  at  page 
3-8  of  the  second  volume  a  saying  or 
tv  o  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Patmore's  "  Eeminiscences  "  are 
abo  deserving  of  a  perusal,  and  the  same 
m  ly  be  said  of  Mr.  Alsop's  "  Keeollec- 
ti(  ns  of  S.  T.  Coleridge." 

In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  third 
se  ies  of  Notes  and  Queries,  again,  there 


is  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 
of  Lamb,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Westwood,  Lamb's  landlord  at  Enfield. 
Surely  all  these  sources  ought  to  be 
exhausted,  and  will  prove  more  or  less 
informing  and  suggestive. 

Lamb's  uncollected  pieces  are  very 
numerous  indeed,  and  of  very  unequal 
worth.  Perhaps  he  was  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  he  imagined,  when  he  said 
of  the  second  series  of  "  Elia,"  that  all 
the  humour  of  the  thing  had  evaporated, 
if  there  was  ever  any  humour  at  all, 
after  the  first  publication  in  1823.  He 
never  did  anything  which  approached 
in  merit  the  contents  of  that  admirable 
volume  during  the  eleven  years  from 
1823  to  1834. 

All  his  periodical  writings,  all  his 
plays,  and  all  his  poems  are  necessary, 
however,  to  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works ;  for  our  own  part,  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  "Elia,"  "Kosamund 
Grey,"  "  John  Woodvil,"  the  "Farewell 
to  Tobacco,"  and  the  "Letters."  We 
must  have  the  last,  not  as  Talfourd  has 
given  them  to  us,  but  as  Lamb  wrote 
them — ipsissimis  verbis.  Talfourd  has 
helped  us  to  bits  of  them — those  bits 
which  he  thought  nicest  and  prettiest ; 
but,  if  we  could  have  the  true  text,  we 
should  be  better  pleased  on  the  whole. 
Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  the  collec- 
tion found  by  Talfourd  does  not  repre- 
sent a  moiety  of  the  total.  Where,  let 
us  ask,  is  the  correspondence  with  Hone, 
with  the  Holcrofts,  with  Cottle,  with 
Hunt,  with  Collier,  and  with  jSTovello  ? 
A  contemporary  of  Lamb's  was  lately, 
and  may  be  yet,  living,  who  possesses 
a  series  of  letters,  not  one  of  which  has 
seen  the  light. 
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AEE    THEEE    JEWS    IN    COKNWALL? 
A  KIDDLE  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 


BY    PROFESSOR   MAX   MULLER. 


THERE  is  hardly  a  book  on  Cornisli 
history  or  antiquities  in  which  we  are 
not  seriously  informed  that  at  some  time 
or  other  the  Jews  migrated  to  Cornwall, 
or  worked  as  slaves  in  Cornish  mines, 
Some  writers  state  this  simply  as  a,  fact 
requiring  no  further  confirmation;  others 
support  it  by  that  kind  of  evidence  which 
Herodotus,  no  doubt,  would  have  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  establishing  the 
former  presence  of  Pelasgians  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  but  which  would  hardly 
have  satisfied  Niebuhr,  still  less  Sir  G-. 
C.  Lewis.  Old  smelting-houses,  they  tell 
us,  are  still  called  Jews'  houses  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  if,  even  after  that,  anybody 
could  be  so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  that 
the  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  sent  to  work  as  slaves  in 
the  Cornisli  mines,  he  is  silenced  at 
once  by  an  appeal  to  the  name  of  Mara- 
zion,  the  well-known  town  opposite  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  which  means  the 
"  bitterness  of  Zion,  "  and  is  also  called 
Market  Jew.  Many  a  traveller  has  no 
doubt  shaken  his  unbelieving  head,  and 
asked  himself  how  it  is  that  no  real 
historian  should  ever  have  mentioned 
the  migration  of  the  Jews  to  the  Ear 
"West,  whether  it  took  place  under  Nero 
or  under  one  of  the  later  Flavian  empe- 
rors. Yet  all  the  Cornish  guides  are  posi- 
tive on  the  subject,  and  the  prima  facie 
evidence  is  certainly  so  startling,  that 
we  can  hardly  wonder  if  certain  anthro- 
pologists discovered  even  the  sharply 
marked  features  of  the  Jewish  race  among 
the  sturdy  fishermen  of  Mount's  Bay. 

Before  we  examine  the  facts  on  which 
this  Jewish  theory  is  founded, — facts,  as 
will  be  seen,  chiefly  derived  from  names 
of  places,  and  other  relics  of  language — 
it  will  be  well  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
character  of  the  Cornish  language,  so 


that  we  may  know  what  kind  of  evidence 
we  can  expect  from  such  a  witness. 

The  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  as 
is  well  known,  was  a  Celtic  dialect, 
closely  allied  to  the  languages  of  Brittany 
and  "Wales,  and  less  nearly  though  by 
no  means  distantly  related  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Cornish  began  to  die  out 
in  Cornwall  about  the  time  of  the  Ee- 
formation,  being  slowly  but  surely  sup- 
planted by  English,  till  it  was  buried 
with  Dolly  Pentreath  and  similar 
worthies  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Now  there  is  in  most  languages, 
but  more  particularly  in  those  which  are 
losing  their  consciousness  or  their  vi- 
tality, what,  by  a  name  borrowed  from 
geology,  may  be  called  a  metamorphic 
process.  It  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that 
words,  as  they  cease  to  be  properly 
understood,  are  slightly  changed,  gene- 
rally with  the  object  of  imparting  to 
them  once  again  a  more  intelligible 
meaning.  This  new  meaning  is  mostly 
a  mistaken  one,  yet  it  is  not  only 
readily  accepted,  but  the  word  in  its 
new  dress  and  with  its  new  character  is 
frequently  made  to  support  facts  and 
fictions  which  could  be  supported  by  no 
other  evidence.  Who  does  not  believe 
that  sweetheart  has  something  to  do  with 
heart  ?  Yet  it  was  originally  formed 
like  drunlv-ard,  dull-ard,  and  nigg-ard  ; 
and  poets,  not  grammarians,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  mischief  it  may  have  done 
under  its  plausible  disguise.  By  the 
same  process,  shamefast,  formed  like 
steadfast,  and  still  properly  spelt  by 
Chaucer  and  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  has 
long  become  shamefaced^  bringing  before 
.  us  the  blushing  roses  of  a  lovely  face. 
The  Vikings,  mere  pirates  from  the  viks 
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or  creeks  of  Scandinavia,  have,  by  the 
same  process,  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  kings ;  just  as  coat  cards — the  king, 
and  queen,  and  knave  in  their  gorgeous 
gowns — were  exalted  into  court  cards. 

Although  this  kind  of  metamorphosis 
takes  place  in  every  language,  yet  it  is 
most  frequent  in  countries  where  two 
languages  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  and  where,  in  the  end,  one  is 
superseded  by  the  other.  The  name  of 
Oxford  contains  in  its  first  syllable  an 
old  Celtic  word,  the  well-known  term 
foi  water  or  river,  which  occurs  as  ux  in 
U**bridge,  as  ex  in  Exmoufli,  as  ax  in 
Avmouth,  and  in  many  more  disguises 
down  to  the  whisk  of  whiskey,  the  Scotch 
Vtquebazigh.1  In  the  name  of  the  Isis, 
and  of  the  suburb  of  Osney,  the  same 
Celtic  word  has  been  preserved.  The 
Saxons  kept  the  Celtic  name  of  the  river, 
and  they  called  the  place  where  one  of 
the  Roman  roads  crossed  the  river  Ox, 
Oxford.  The  name,  however,  was  soon 
mistaken,  and  interpreted  as  purely 
Saxon ;  and  if  any  one  should  doubt 
that  Oxford  was  a  kind  of  Bosphorus, 
and  meant  a  ford  for  oxen,  the  ancient 
arms  of  the  city  were  readily  appealed 
to  in  order  to  cut  short  all  doubts  on 
the  subject. 

Similar  accidents  happened  to  Greek 
words  after  they  were  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Italy,  particularly  by  the 
Ptcuians.  The  Latin  oricJialcum,  for 
instance,  is  simply  the  Greek  word 
j  from  opoe,  mountain,  and 
copper.  Why  it  was  called 
m<  >untain-copper,  no  one  seems  to  know. 
It  was  originally  a  kind  of  fabulous 
m<  tal,  brought  to  light  from  the  brains 
of  the  poet  rather  than  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Though  the  poets,  and 
evm.  Plato,  speak  of  it  as,  after  gold, 
th-.j  most  precious  of  metals,  Aristotle 
sternly  denies  that  there  ever  was  any 
re;  1  metal  corresponding  to  the  extra- 
vagant descriptions  of  the  opel^aXKog. 
Afterwards  the  same  word  was  used 
in  a  more  sober  and  technical  sense, 
th  >ugh  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  when 
it  means  copper,  or  bronze  (i.e.  copper 

3  See  Isaac  Taylor's  "Words  and  Places," 
p.  212.  The  Ock  joins  the  Thames  near 
Al  ingdon. 


and  tin),  or  brass  (i.e.  copper  and  zinc). 
The  Latin  poets  not  only  adopted  the 
Greek  word  in  the  fabulous  sense  in 
which  they  found  it  used  in  Homer,  but 
forgetting  that  the  first  portion  of  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  opoc, 
hill,  they  pronounced  and  even  spelt  it 
as  if  derived  from  the  Latin  aurum, 
gold,  and  thus  found  a  new  confirmation 
of  its  equality  with  gold,  which  would 
have  greatly  surprised  the  original  fra- 
mers  of  that  curious  compound.1 

In  a  county  like  Cornwall,  where  the 
ancient  Celtic  dialect  continued  to  be 
spoken,  though  disturbed  and  overlaid 
from  time  to  time  by  Latin,  Saxon,  and 
Norman, — where  Celts  had  to  adopt  cer- 
tain Saxon  and  Norman,  and  Saxons  and 
Normans  certain  Celtic  words, — wre  have 
a  right  to  expect  an  ample  field  for  ob- 
serving this  metamorphic  process,  and 
for  tracing  its  influence  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  names,  and  in  the  formation 
of  legends,  traditions,  nay  even,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  production  of  generally 
accepted  historical  facts.  To  call  this 
process  metamorphic,  using  that  name 
in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  geologists, 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  pedantic-  and 
far-fetched.  But  if  we  see  how  a  new 
language  forms  what  may  be  called  a 
new  stratum  covering  the  old  language  ; 
hoAV  the  life  or  heat  of  the  old  language, 
though  apparently  extinct,  breaks  forth 
again  through  the  superincumbent  crust, 
destroys  its  regular  features  and  assimi- 
lates its  stratified  layers  with  its  own 
igneous  or  volcanic  nature, — our  com- 
parison, though  somewhat  elaborate, 
will  be  justified  to  a  great  extent,  and 
we  shall  only  have  to  ask  our  geological 
readers  to  make  allowance  for  this,  that 
in  languages  the  foreign  element  has 
always  to  be  considered  as  the  superin- 
cumbent stratum,  Cornish  forming  the 
crust  to  English  or  English  to  Cornish, 
according  as  the  speaker  uses  the  one  or 
the  other  as  his  native  or  as  his  acquired 
speech. 

Our  first  witness  in  support  of  this 
metamorphic  process  is  Mr.  Scawen,  who 

1  See  the  learned  essay  of  M.  Rossignol, 
"De  I'Orichalque  :  Histoire  du  Cuivre  et  de  ses 
Alliages,"  in  his  work,  "  Les  Metaux  dans 
1'Antiquite."  Paris  :  1863. 
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lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  a 
true  Cornishman,  though,  writing  in 
English,  or  in  what  he  is  pleased  so  to 
call.  In  blaming  the  Cornish  gentry 
and  nobility  for  having  attempted  to  give 
to  their  ancient  and  honourable  names 
a  kind  of  Norman  varnish,  and  for 
having  adopted  new-fangled  coats  of 
arms,  Mr.  Scawen  remarks  on  the 
several  mistakes,  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, that  occurred  in  this  foolish 
process.  "  The  grounds  of  two  several 
mistakes,"  he  writes,  "are  very  obvious  : 
"1st,  upon  the  Tre  or  Ter  ;  2d,  upon 
"  the  Ross  or  Rose.  Tre  or  Ter  in  Corn- 
"  ish,  commonly  signifies  a  town,  or 
"  rather  place,  and  it  has  always  an  ad- 
"  junct  with  it.  Tri  is  the  number  3. 
u  Those  men  willingly  mistake  one  for 
"  another.  And  so  in  French  heraldry 
"  terms,  they  used  to  fancy  and  contrive 
"  those  with  any  such  three  things  as 
"  may  be  like,  or  cohere  with,  or  may 
"  be  adapted  to  any  thing  or  things  in 
"  their  surnames,  whether  very  hand- 
"  some  or  not  is  not  much  stood  upon. 
"  Another  usual  mistake  is  upon  Ross, 
"  which,  as  they  seem  to  fancy,  should 
"  be  a  Rose,  but  Ross  in  Cornish  is  a 
"  vale  or  valley.  Now  for  this  their 
"  French-Latin  tutors,  when  they  go 
"  into  the  field  of  Mars,  put  them  in 
"their  coat x armour  prettily  to  smell 
"  out  a  Rose  or  flower  (a  fading  honour 
"  instead  of  a  durable  one) ;  so  any  three 
"  such  things,  agreeable  perhaps  a  little 
"  to  their  names,  are  taken  up  and  re- 
"  tained  from  abroad,  when  their  own 
"  at  home  have  a  much  better  scent  and 
"  more  lasting." 

Some  amusing  instances  of  what  may 
be  called  Saxon  puns  on  Cornish  words, 
have  been  communicated  to  me  by  a 
Cornish  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Bellows. 
"  The  old  Cornish  name  for  Falmouth," 
he  writes,  "  was  Penny  come  quick,  and 
"  they  tell  a  most  improbable  story  to 
"  account  for  it.  I  believe  the  whole 
"  compound  is  the  Cornish  Pen  y  cum 
"  gwic,  l  Head  of  the  creek  valley/  In 
"  like  manner  they  have  turned  Bryn 
"  uhella  (highest  hill)  into  BrownWilly, 
"  and  Cum  ta  goed  (woodhouse  valley) 
"  into  Come  to  good"  To  this  might  be 
added  the  common  etymologies  of  Ed- 


stone  and  Camelford.  The  former  name 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Saxon  hel- 
stone,  a  covering  stone,  or  with  the 
infernal  regions,  but  meant  "place  on 
the  river;"  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the 
camel  in  the  arms  of  the  town,  meant 
the  ford  of  the  river  Camel.  A  frequent 
mistake  arises  from  the  misapprehension 
of  the  Celtic  dun,  hill,  which  enters  in 
the  composition  of  many  local  names, 
and  was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into 
town  or  tun.  Thus  Melidunum  is  now 
Moulton,  Seccan-dun  is  Secldngton,  and 
Beamdun  is  Hampton. 

This  transformation  of  Celtic  into 
Saxon  or  Norman  terms  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  names  of  families,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  we  shall  see  how  the 
fables  to  which  it  has  given  rise  have 
not  only  disfigured  the  records  of  some 
of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Cornwall, 
but  have  thrown  a  haze  over  the  annals 
of  the  whole  county. 

Returning  to  the  Jews  in  their  Cor- 
nish exile,  we  find,  no  doubt,  as  men- 
tioned before,  that  even  in  the  Ordnance 
maps  the  little  town  opposite  St.  Michael's 
Mount  is  called  Marazion,  and  Market 
Jew.  Marazion  sounds  decidedly  like 
Hebrew,  and  might  signify  Mdrdh, 
"  bitterness,  grief,"  Zion,  "  of  Zion/' 
M.  Esquiros,  a  believer  in  Cornish  Jews, 
thinks  that  Mara  might  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Latin  Amara,  bitter;  but 
he  forgets  that  this  etymology  would 
really  defeat  its  very  object,  and  destroy 
the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  name.  The 
next  question  therefore  is,  what  is  the 
real  origin  of  the  name  Marazion,  and 
of  its  alias,  Market  Jew  ?  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  inquiries  into 
the  origin  of  local  names  are,  in  the  first 
place,  historical,  and  only  in  the  second 
place,  philological.  To  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  any  name,  without  having 
first  traced  it  back  to  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  can  find  it,  is  to  set  at  defiance 
the  plainest  rules  of  the  science  of 
language  as  well  as  of  the  science  of 
history.  Even  if  the  interpretation  of 
a  local  name  should  be  right,  it  would 
be  of  no  scientific  value  without  the 
preliminary  inquiry  into  its  history, 
which  frequently  consists  in  a  succession 
1  Isaac  Taylor,  «'  Words  and  Places-,"  p.  402. 
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of  the  most  startling  changes  and  cor- 
ruptions. Those  who  are  at  all  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Cornish  names  of 
plac  es,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
same  name  written  in  four  or  five,  nay, 
in  ten  different  ways.  The  fact  is  that 
tho.se  who  pronounced  the  names  were 
frequently  ignorant  of  their  real  import, 
and  those  who  had  to  write  them  down 
cou  Id  hardly  catch  their  correct  pronun- 
ciation. Thus  we  find  that  Camden  calls 
Ma:azion  Merlciu,  Carew  Marcaiew. 
Lelmd  in  his  "  Itinerary"  (about  1538) 
use;;  the  names  Markesin,  Markine  (vol. 
iii.  fol.  4),  and  in  another  place  (vol.  vii. 
foL  119)  he  applies,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  same  town  the  name  of  Marasdey- 
thy<m.  William  of  Worcester  (about  1478) 
writes  promiscuously Markysyoo  (p.  103), 
Mar  chew  and  Mar  yew  (p.  133),  Mar- 
cha*yowe  and  Markysyow  (p.  98).  In  a 
charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  1595, 
the  name  is  written  Marghasiewe ;  in 
•another  of  the  year  1313,  Markesion;  in 
another  of  1309,  MarJcasyon;  in  another 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  (Rex  Ro- 
mct'iorum,  1257),  Marchadyon.  Besides 
these,  Dr.  Oliver  has  found  in  different 
title-deeds  the  following  varieties  of  the 
same  name  : — Marghasion,  Markesiow, 
Mcrghasieiv,  Maryazion,  and  Marazion. 
Th<3  only  explanation  of  the  name  which 
we  meet  with  in  early  writers,  such  as 
LeJand,  Camden,  and  Carew,  is  that  it 
meant  "  Thursday  Market."  Leland  ex- 
plains Marasdeythyon  by  forum  Jovis. 
Ca  nden  explains  Merkiu  in  the  same 
ma  oner,  and  Carew  takes  Marcaiew  as 
originally  Marhas  diew,  i.e.  "  Thursdaies 
market,  for  then  it  useth  this  traffike." 

This  interpretation  of  Marhasdiew  as 
Thursday  Market,  appears  at  first  very 
plausible,  and  it  has  at  all  events  far 
bei  ter  claims  on  our  acceptance  than  the 
me  dern  Hebrew  etymology  of ' '  Bitterness 
of  Zion.;7  But,  strange  to  say,  although 
from  a  charter  of  Eobert,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, it  appears  that  the  monks  of  the 
Mount  had  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
market  on  Thursday  (die  quintce  ferice), 
th<  re  is  no  evidence,  and  no  probability, 
that  a  town  so  close  by  as  Marazion 
ever  held  a  market  on  the  same  day. 
Thursday  in  Cornish  was  called  deyoiv, 
non  diew.  The  only  additional  evidence 


we  get  is  this,  that  in  the  taxation  of 
Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe,  made  Aug. 
27,  1261,  and  quoted  in  Bishop  Staple- 
don's  register  of  1313,  the  place  is  called 
Markesion  de  parvo  mercato ;  and  that 
in  a  charter  of  Eichard,  King  of  the 
Eomans  and  Earl  of  Cornwall,  permis- 
sion was  granted  to  the  prior  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount  that  three  markets, 
which  formerly  had  been  held  in  Mar- 
ghasUgan,  on  ground  not  belonging  to 
him,  should  in  future  be  held  on  his 
own  ground  in  Marchadyon.  Markesion 
de  parvo  mercato  ;  is  evidently  the  same 
place  asMarghasbigan,  for  Marghas-bigan 
means  in  Cornish  the  same  as  Mercatus 
parvus,viz.  "Little Market."  The  charter 
of  Eichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  is  more 
perplexing,  and  it  would  seem  to  yield 
no  sense,  unless  we  again  take  Marcha- 
dyon as  a  mere  variety  of  Marghasbigan, 
and  suppose  that  the  privilege  granted 
to  the  prior  of  St.  Michael's  Mount 
consisted  in  transferring  the  fair  from 
land  in  Marazion  not  belonging  to  him, 
to  land  in  Marazion  belonging  to  him. 
Anyhow  it  is  clear  that  in  Marazion  we 
have  some  kind  of  name  for  market. 

The  old  Cornish  word  for  market  is 
marchas,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  mer- 
catus.  Originally  the  Cornish  word 
must  have  been  mar  chad,  and  this  form 
is  preserved  in  Brittany,  while  in  Cornish 
the  ch  gradually  sank  to  h,  and  the  final 
d  to  s.  This  change  of  d  into  s  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  modem  as  com- 
pared with  ancient  Cornish,  and  the 
history  of  our  word  will  enable  us,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  fix  the  time  when  that 
change  took  place.  In  the  charter  of 
Bichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  (about  1257), 
we  find  Marchadyon  in  a  charter  of 
1309,  Markasyon.  The  change  of  d  into 
s  had  taken  place  during  these  fifty  years. 
But  what  is  the  termination  yon  ?  Con- 
sidering that  Marazion  is  called  the 
Little  Market,  I  should  like  to  see  in 
yon  the  Cornish  diminutive  suffix,  cor- 
responding to  the  Welsh  yn.  But  if 
this  should  be  objected  to,  on  the  ground 
that  no  such  diminutives  occur  in  the 
literary  monuments  of  the  Cornish  lan- 
guage, another  explanation  is  open, 
which  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  Mr. 
Bellows : — Marchadion  may  be  taken  as 
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a  perfectly  regular  plural  in  Cornish, 
and  we  should  then  have  to  suppose 
that,  instead  of  being  called  the  Market 
or  the  Little  Market,  the  place  was 
called,  from  its  three  statute  markets, 
"  The  Markets."  And  this  would  help 
us  to  explain,  not  only  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  name  Marazion,  but  like- 
wise, I  think,  the  gradual  formation  of 
"  Market  Jew."  Another  termination 
of  the  plural  in  Cornish  is  ieu,  which, 
added  to  Marchad,  would  give  us  Mar- 
chadiew.1 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  no  real 
Cornishman  would  ever  have  taken 
Marchadiew  for  Market  Jew,  or  Jews' 
Market.  The  name  for  Jew  in  Cornish 
is  quite  different.  It  is  Udhow,  Yedhow, 
Yudhoiu,  corrupted  likewise  into  Ezow ; 
plural,  Yedhewon,  &c.  But  to  a  Saxon 
ear  the  Cornish  name  Marchadiew  might 
well  convey  the  idea  of  Market  Jew, 
and  thus,  by  a  metamorphic  process,  a 
name  meaning  in  Cornish  the  Markets 
would  give  rise,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner,  not  only  to  the  two  names, 
Marazion  and  Market  Jew,  but  likewise 
to  the  historical  legends  of  Jews  settled 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

But  there  still  remain  the  Jews'  houses, 
the  name  given,  it  is  said,  to  the  old 
deserted  smelting-houses  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  Cornwall  only.  Though,  in  the 
absence  of  any  historical  evidence  as  to 
the  employment  of  this  term  Jew  house 
in  former  ages,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  its  original  form  and  meaning, 
yet  an  explanation  offers  itself  which,  by 
n  procedure  very  similar  to  that  which 
was  applied  to  Marazion  and  Market 
Jew,  may  account  for  the  origin  of  this 
name  likewise. 

The  Cornish  name  for  house  was 
originally  ty.  In  modern  Cornish,  how- 
ever, to  quote  from  Lhuyd's  Grammar, 
t  has  been  changed  to  tsh,  as  ti,  thou, 
tshei  ;  ty,  a  house,  tshey  ;  which  tsh  is  also 
sometimes  changed  to  dzh,  as  "  ol  mein 
y  dzhyi"  all  in  the  house.  Out  of  this 
dzhyi  we  may  easily  understand  how  a 
Saxon  mouth  and  a  Saxon  ear  might 

1  On  the  termination  of  the  plural  in  Cor- 
nish, see  Mr.  "Whitley  Stokes'  excellent  re- 
marks in  his  edition  of  "  The  Passion,"  p.  79  ; 
and  Norris,  "  Cornish  Drama,"  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 


have  elicited  a  sound  somewhat  like  the 
English  Jew. 

But  we  do  not  get  at  Jew  house  by  so 
easy  a  road,  if  indeed  we  get  at  it  at  all. 
We  are  told  that  a  smelting-house  was 
called  a  White-house,  in  Cornish  Chi- 
widden,  tvidden  standing  for  gwydn, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Cornish 
ywyn,  white.  This  name  of  Chiwidden 
is  a  famous  name  in  Cornish  hagio- 
graphy.  He  was  the  companion  of  St. 
Perran,  or  St.  Piran,  the  most  popular 
saint  among  the  mining  population  of 
Cornwall. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  in  his  interesting  work, 
"  The  Popular  Eomances  of  the  West  of 
England,"  has  assigned  a  separate  chap- 
ter to  Cornish  saints,  tells  us  how  St. 
Piran,  while  living  in  Ireland,  fed  ten 
Irish  kings  and  their  armies,  for  ten 
days  together  with  three  cows.  Not- 
withstanding this  and  other  miracles, 
some  of  these  kings  condemned  him  to 
be  cast  off  a  precipice  into  the  sea,  with 
a  millstone  round  his  neck.  St.  Piran, 
however,  floated  on  safely  to  Cornwall, 
and  he  landed,  on  the  5th  of  March,  on 
the  sands  which  still  bear  his  name, 
Perran-zabuloe,  or  Perran  on  the  Sands. 

The  lives  of  saints  form  one  of  the- 
most  curious  subjects  for  the  historian, 
and  still  more,  for  the  student  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  day,  no  doubt,  will  come 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  take  those 
wonderful  conglomerates  of  fact  and 
fiction  to  pieces,  and,  as  in  one  of  those 
huge  masses  of  graywacke  or  rubble- 
stone,  to  assign  each  grain  and  frag- 
ment to  the  stratum  from  which  it 
was  taken,  before  they  were  all  rolled 
together  and  cemented  by  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  popular  tradition.  With  regard 
to  the  lives  of  Irish  and  Scotch  and 
British  saints,  it  ought  to  be  stated  for 
the  credit  of  the  pious  authors  of  the 
"  Acta  Sanctorum,"  that  even  they  ad- 
mit their  tertiary  origin.  "  During  the 
"12th  century,"  they  say,  "when  many 
"  of  the  ancient  monasteries  in  Ireland 
"  were  handed  over  to  monks  from 
"  England,  and  many  new  houses  were 
"  built  for  them,  these  monks  began  to 
"  compile  the  acts  of  the  saints  with 
"  greater  industry  than  judgment.  They 
"  collected  all  they  could  find  among 
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"  trie  uncertain  traditions  of  the  natives 
"  ard  in  obscure  Irish  writings,  folio w- 
"  ing  the  example  of  Jocelin,  whose  work 
"  or:  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick  had  been 
"  re3eived   everywhere  with  wonderful 
"  aj  plause.     But  many  of  them  have 
"  miserably  failed,  so  that  the  foolish 
"  lu.ve  laughed  at  them,  and  the  wise 
"  been  filled  with  indignation."     (Bol- 
landi  Acta,  5th  of  March,  p.  390,  B.) 
In   the   same  work  (p.  392,  A),  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Irish  monks,  when- 
ever they  heard  of  any  saints  in  other' 
parts   of   England,    whose   names   and 
lives  reminded  them  of  Irish  saints,  at 
once   concluded  that  they  were  of  Irish 
orig  n  :  and  that  the  people  in  some  parts 
of  England,  as  they  possessed  no  written 
acts  of  their  popular  saints,  were  glad 
to  identify  their  own  with  the  famous 
saints  of  the  Irish  Church.     This  has 
evidently  happened  in  the  case  of  St. 
Piran.     St.  Piran,  in  one  of  his  charac- 
ters, is  certainly  a  truly  Cornish  saint ; 
but  when  the  monks  in  Cornwall  heard 
the    wonderful    legends   of    the    Irish 
saint,    St.  Kiran,   they   seem  to   have 
grafted  their  own  St.  Piran  on  the  Irish 
St.  Kiran.     The  difference  in  the  names 
must  have  seemed  less  to  them  than  to 
us:  for  words   which    in    Cornish  are 
pronounced  with  p,  are  pronounced,  as 
a   rule,   in  Irish   with  L      Thus,  head 
in  Cornish  is  pm,  in  Irish  ceann;  son 
is  »?-«p,  in  Irish  mac.     The  town  built 
at   the  eastern   extremity  of  the   wall 
of    Severus,  was    called  Penguaul,  i.  e. 
pen,  caput,  guaul,  walls ;   the  English 
call<  d  it  Penel-tun;  while  in  Scotch  it 
was  pronounced  Cenail.1   That  St.  Kiran 
had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  St. 
Piran  can  still  be  proved,  for  the  earlier 
Lives  of  St.  Kiran,  though  full  of  fa- 
bulc  us  stories,  represent  him  as  dying 
in  Iceland.     His  saint's  day  was  the  5th 
of  March,  that  of  St.  Piran  the  2d  of 
May.     The  later  Lives,  however,  though 
they  say  nothing  as  yet  of  the  millstone, 
represent  St.  Kiran,  when  a  very  old 
man,  as  suddenly  leaving  his  country  in 
order  that  he  might  die  in  Cornwall. 
"We  are  told  that  suddenly,  when  already 
near  his  death,  he  called  together  his 

1  H.  B.  C.    Brandes,    "  Kelten  und  Ger- 
man :n,"  p.  52. 


little  flock,  and  said  to  them :  "  My 
"  dear  brothers  and  sons,  according  to  a 
"  divine  disposition  I  must  leave  Ireland 
"  and  go  to  Cornwall,  and  wait  for  the 
"  end  of  my  life  there.  I  cannot  resist 
"  the  will  of  God."  He  then  sailed  to 
Cornwall,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
where  he  performed  many  miracles.  He 
was  buried  in  Cornwall  on  the  sandy 
sea,  fifteen  miles  from  Petrokstowe,  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  Mousehole.1  In 
this  manner  the  Irish  and  the  Cornish 
saints,  who  originally  had  nothing  in 
common  but  their  names,  became  amal- 
gamated,2 and  the  saint's  day  of  St. 
Piran  was  moved  from  the  2d  of  May 
to  the  5th  of  March.  Yet  although  thus 
welded  into  one,  nothing  could  well  be 
imagined  more  different  than  the  cha- 
racters of  the,  Irish  and  of  the  Cornish 
saint.  The  Irish  saint  lived  a  truly 
ascetic  life ;  he  preached,  wrought  mira- 
cles, and  died.  The  Cornish  saint  was 
a  jolly  miner,  not  always  very  steady  on 
his  legs.3  Let  us  hear  what  the  Cornish 
have  to  tell  of  him.  His  name  occurs 
in  several  names  of  places,  such  as 
Perran-Zabuloe,  Perran  TJthno,  in  Perran, 
the  Little,  and  Perran  Arworthall.  Hi» 
name,  pronounced  Perran,  or  Piran,  has 
been  further  corrupted  into  Picras  and 
Picrous,  unless  this  is  again  another 
eaint.  Anyhow  both  St.  Perran  anei 
St.  Picras  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
Cornish  miner  as  the  discoverers  of  tin  * 
and  the  tinners'  great  holiday,  t*he  Thurs- 
day before  Christmas,  is  still  called 
Picrou's  day.4  The  legend  relates  that 
St.  Piran,  when  still  in  Cornwall,  em- 

1  Capgrave,  "  Lsgenda  Angliae,"  fol.  269. 

2  "  Within  the  land  of  Meneke  or  Meneg- 
land,    is   a  paroch    chirche   of    S.    Keveryn, 
otherwise   Piranus. "  —  Leland.     "  Piran   and 
Keveryn  were  different  persons."    See  Gough's 
edition  of  "Caniden,"  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

3  Carew,  "Survey"  (ed.  1602),  p.  58.  "From 
which  civility,  in  the  fruitful  age  of  Canoni- 
zation, they  stepped  a  degree  farder  to  holmes, 
and  helped  to  stuffe  the  Church  Kalender  with 
divers  saints,  either  made  or  borne  Cornish. 
Such  was  Keby,    son  to  Solomon  prince  of 
Cor.  ;   such  Pcran,    who   (if  my  author  the 
Legend    lye    not)    after   that    (like  another 
Johannes  de  temporibus)   he  had  lived  two 
hundred  yeres  with  perfect  health,  took  his 
last  rest  in  a  Cornish  parish,   which  there- 
through he  endowed  with  his  name." 

4  Hunt's  "  Popular  Romances, "  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
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ployed  a  heavy  black  stone  as  a  part  of 
his  fire-place.  The  fire  was  more  intense 
than  usual,  and  a  stream  of  beautiful 
white  metal  flowed  out  of  the  fire.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  saint,  and  he  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  St.  Chi- 
widden.  They  examined  the  stone  to- 
gether, and  Chiwidden,  who  was  learned 
in  the  learning  of  the  East,  soon  devised 
a  process  for  producing  this  metal  in 
large  quantities.  The  two  saints  called 
the  Cornishinen  together.  They  told 
them  of  their  treasures,  and  they  taught 
them  how  to  dig  the  ore  from  the  earth, 
and  how,  by  the  agency  of  fire,  to  obtain 
the  metal.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Corn- 
wall, and  many  days  of  feasting  followed 
the  announcement.  Mead  and  me  the  - 
glin,  with  other  drinks,  flowed  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  vile  rumour  says  the  saints 
and  their  people  were  rendered  equally 
unstable  thereby.  "Drunk  as  a  Per- 
raner,"  has  certainly  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb from  that  day. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  these  accounts 
that  the  legendary  discoverer  of  tin  in 
Cornwall  was  originally  a  totally  differ- 
ent character  from  the  Irish  saint,  St. 
Kiran.  If  one  might  indulge  in  a  con- 
jecture, I  should  say  that  there  probably 
was  in  the  Celtic  language,  a  root  bar, 
which  in  the  Cymric  branch  would  as- 
sume the  form  par.  Now  cair  in  Gaelic 
means  to  dig,  to  raise ;  and  from  it  a 
substantive  might  be  derived,  meaning 
digger  or  miner.  In  Ireland,  Kiran 
seems  to  have  been  simp]y  a  proper 
name,  like  Smith  or  Baker,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legends  of  St.  Kiran  that 
points  to  mining  or  smelting.  In  Corn- 
wall, on  the  contrary,  St.  Piran,  before 
he  was  engrafted  on  St.  Kiran,  was 
probably  nothing  but  a  personification 
or  apotheosis  of  the  Miner,  as  much  as 
Dorus  was  the  personification  of  the 
Dorians,  and  Brutus  the  first  king  of 
Britain. 

The  rule,  "  noscitur  a  sociis,"  may  be 
applied  to  St.  Piran.  His  friend  and 
associate,  St.  Chiwidden,  or  St.  White- 
house,  is  evidently  a  personification  of 
the  white-house,  i.e.  the  sine!  ting-house, 
without  which  St.  Piran,  the  miner, 
would  have  been  a  very  useless  saint. 
If  Chywidden,  i.e.  the  snielting-house, 


became  the  St.  Chywidden,  why  should 
we  look  in  the  Cornish  St.  Piran  for 
anything  beyond  Piran,  i.e.  the  miner  ? 

However,  what  is  of  importance  to  us 
for  our  present  object  is  not  St.  Piran, 
but  St.  Chywidden,  the  white-house  or 
smelting-house.  The  question  is,  how 
can  we,  starting  from  Chywidden,  arrive 
at  Jew-house  1  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
do  so  without  a  jump  or  two ;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  show  that  they  are  jumps 
which  language  herself  is  fond  of  taking, 
and  which  therefore  we  must  not  shirk, 
if  we  wish  to  ride  straight  after  her. 

"Well,  then,  the  first  jump  which  lan- 
guage frequently  takes  is  this,  that 
instead  of  using  a  noun  with  a  qualify- 
ing adjective,  such  as  white-house,  the 
noun  by  itself  is  used  without  any  such 
qualification.  This  can,  of  course,  be 
done  with  very  prominent  words  only, 
words  which  are  used  so  often,  and  which 
express  ideas  so  constantly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  speaker,  that  no  mistake 
is  likely  to  arise.  In  English,  "  the 
House  "  is  used  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; in  later  Latin  "domus"  was  used 
for  the  House  of  God.  In  Greek  XidoQ, 
stone,  in  the  feminine,  is  used  for  the 
magnet,  originally  MayvrjriG  XiOog,  while 
the  masculine  \iOos  means  a  stone  in 
general  In  Cornwall,  ore  by  itself 
means  copper  ore  only,  while  tin  ore  is 
called  black  tin.  In  time,  therefore, 
when  the  whole  attention  of  Cornwall 
was  absorbed  by  mining  and  smelting, 
and  when  smelting-houses  were  most 
likely  the  only  large  buildings  that 
seemed  to  deserve  the  name  of  houses, 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  tshey 
or  dzhyi,  even  without  widden,  white, 
having  become  the  recognised  name  for 
smelting-houses. 

But  now  comes  a  second  jump,  and 
again  one  that  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  a  very  favourite  one  with  many 
languages.  When  people  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages  live  together  in  the 
same  country,  they  frequently,  in  adopt- 
ing a  foreign  term,  add  to  it,  by  way  of 
interpretation,  the  word  that  corresponds 
to  it  in  their  own  language.  ^  Thus 
Portsmouth  is  a  name  half  Latin  and 
half  English.  Portus  was  the  Eoman 
name  given  to  the  harbour.  This  was 
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adopted  by  the  Saxons,  but  interpreted 
at  the.  same  time  by  a  Saxon  word,  viz. 
mouthf  which  really  means  harbour. 
This  interpretation  was  hardly  inten- 
tional, but  arose  naturally.  Port  first 
became  a  kind  of  proper  name,  and  then 
mouth  was  added,  so  that  "  the  mouth  of 
Port,  '  i.e.  of  the  place  called  Portus  by 
the  Bomans,  became  at  last  Portsmouth. 
But  -;his  does  not  satisfy  the  early  his- 
torians, and,  as  happens  so  frequently 
when  there  is  anything  corrupt  in  lan- 
guage ,  a  legend  springs  up  almost  spon- 
taneously  to  remove  all  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties. Thus  we  read  in  the  venerable 
Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  year  501, 
•'  that  Port  came  to  Britain  with  his  two 
'  sors,  Bieda  and  Maegla,  with  two 
'  shi  ?s,  and  their  place  was  called  Ports- 
month  j  and  they  slew  a  British  man, 

the 
many 


a   very   noble   man."  1     Such     s 
growth   of  legends,  ay,  and  in 
cases,  the  growth  of  history. 

Formed  on  the  same  principle  as 
Portsmouth  we  find  such  words  as 
Hayle-river,  the  Cornish  hal  by  itself 
meaning  salt  marsh,  moor,  or  estuary; 
Treville  or  Trou-ville,  where  the  Celtic 
tre,  town,  is  explained  by  the  French 
ville  j  the  Cotswold  Hills,  where  the 
Celti'3  word  cot,  wood,  is  explained 
by  tjie  Saxon  wold  or  weald,  a  wood. 
In  2>un-bar-ton,  the  Celtic  word  dun, 
hill,  is  explained  by  the  Saxon  bar  for 
by  rig,  burg,  ton  being  added  to  form  the 
name  of  the  town  that  rose  up  under 
the  protection  of  the  hill-castle.  In 
Penh  )W  the  same  process  has  been  sus- 
pected j  how,  the  German  Hb'he,2  express- 
ing i  early  the  same  idea  as  pen,  head. 
In  C  mstantine,  in  Cornwall,  one  of  the 
large  stones  with  rock-basins  is  called 
the  Men-rock?  rock  being  simply  the 
interpretation  of  the  Cornish  men. 

If  then  we  suppose  that  in  -exactly 
the  s;inie  manner  the  people  of  Cornwall 

1  S;,xon  Chronicle,  ed.  Earle,  p.  14,  and  his 
note,  Preface,  p.  ix. 

2  T'lis  how,  according  to  Prof.  Earle,  appears 
again  in  the  Hoe,  a  high  down  at  Plymouth, 
near  i;he   citadel  ;   in  Hooton   (Cheshire),   in 
ffowg  ite.  Howe  of  Fife,  and  other  local  names. 
See  a  .so  '  Halliwell,  s.  v.    Hoes,   and  Hogh  ; 
Ivenil  le's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  ISTos.  563,  663, 
784.  3  Huat,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 


spoke  of  Tshey-houses,  or  Dshyi-houses, 
is  it  so  very  extraordinary  that  this 
hybrid  word  should  at  last  have  been 
interpreted  as  Jew-housed  I  do  not  say 
that  the  history  of  the  word  can  be 
traced  through  all  its  phases  with  the 
same  certainty  as  that  of  Marazion ;  all 
I  maintain  is  that,  in  explaining  its  his- 
tory, no  step  has  been  admitted  that 
cannot  be  proved  by  sufficient  evidence 
to  be  in  strict  keeping  with  the  well- 
known  movements,  or,  if  it  is  respectful 
to  say  so,  the  well-known  antics  of  lan- 
guage. 

Thus  vanish  the  Jews  from  Cornwall ; 
but  there  still  remain  the  Saracens. 
One  is  surprise.d  to  meet  with  Saracens 
in  the  West  of  England,  still  more,  to 
hear  of  their  having  worked  in  the  tin 
mines,  like  the  Jews.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  Saracens  is  only 
another  name  for  Jews,  though  no  ex- 
planation is  given  why  this  detested 
name  should  have  been  applied  to  the 
Jews  in  Cornwall,  and  nowhere  else. 
This  view  is  held,  for  instance,  by 
Carew,  who  writes  : — "  The  Cornish 
"  maintain  these  works  to  have  been 
"  very  ancient,  and  first  wrought  by  the 
"  Jews  with  pickaxes  of  holm,  box, 
"  hartshorn ;  they  prove  this  by  the 
"  names  of  those  places  yet  enduring,  to 
"wit,  Attall-Sazarin ;  in  English,  the 
"  Jews'  Offcast." 

Camden  (p.  69)  says  : — "  We  are 
"  taught  from  Diodorus  and  JEthicus, 
"  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  worked 
"  hard  at  the  mines,  but  the  Saxons  and 
"  Normans  seem  to  have  neglected  them 
1 '  for  a  long  time,  or  to  have  employed 
"  the  labour  of  Arabs  or  Saracens,  for 
"  the  inhabitants  call  deserted  shafts, 
"  Attall-Sarasin,  i.e.  the  leavings  of  the 
"  Saracens." 

Thus  then  we  have  not  only  the 
Saracens  in  Cornwall  admitted  as  simply 
a  matter  of  history,  but  their  presence 
actually  used  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  neglected  to  work 
the  mines  in  the  West  of  England. 

A  still  more  circumstantial  account 
is  given  by  Hals,  as  quoted  by  Gilbert 
in  his  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall. 
Here  we  are  told  that  King  Henry  III., 
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by  proclamation,  let  out  all  Jews  in  his 
dominions  at  a  certain  rent  to  such,  as 
would  poll  and  rifle  them,  and  amongst 
others  to  his  brother  Richard,  King  of 
the  Eomans,  who,  after  he  had  plun- 
dered their  estates,  committed  their 
"bodies  as  his  slaves,  to  labour  in  the 
tin-mines  of  Cornwall ;  the  memory  of 
whose  workings  is  still  preserved  in  the 
names  of  several  tin  works,  called  Toivle 
Sarasin,  and  corruptly  Attall  Saracen; 
i.e.  the  refuse  or  outcast  of  Saracens ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  Jews  descended 
from  Sarah  and  Abraham.  Other  works 
were  called  Whele  Etherson  (alias  Ethe- 
won),  the  Jews'  Works,  or  Unbelievers1 
Works,  in  Cornish. 

Here  we  see  how  hislory  is  made ; 
and  if  our  inquiries  led  to  no  other  re- 
sult, they  would  still  be  useful  as  a 
warning  against  putting  any  implicit 
faith  in  the  statements  of  writers  who 
are  separated  by  several  centuries  from 
the  events  they  are  relating.  Here  we  have 
men  like  Carew  and  Camden,  both  highly 
cultivated,  learned,  and  conscientious, 
and  yet  neither  of  them  hesitating,  in  a 
work  of  an  historical  character,  to  assert 
as  a  fact,  what,  after  making  every 
allowance,  can  only  be  called  a  very  bold 
guess.  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  when 
speaking  of  the  original  abodes  of  the 
various  races  of  Greece,  of  their  migra- 
tions, their  wars  and  final  settlements, 
had  better  evidence  before  them,  or  were 
more  cautious  in  using  their  evidence, 
than  Camden  and  Carew  ?  And  is  it 
likely  that  modern  scholars,  however 
learned  and  however  careful,  can  ever 
arrive  [at  really  satisfactory  results  by 
sifting  and  arranging  and  re-arranging 
the  ethnological  statements  of  the  an- 
cients, as  to  the  original  abodes  or  the 
later  migrations  of  Pelasgians,  and  Tyr- 
rhenians, Thracians,  Macedonians,  and 
Illyrians,  or  even  of  Dorians,  .ZEolians, 
and  lonians  1  What  is  Carew's  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  statement  that 
the  Jews  first  worked  the  tin  mines 
of  Cornwall  ?  Simply  the  sayings  of 
the  people  in  Cornwall,  who  support 
their  sayings  by  the  name  given  to  de 
serted  mines,  Attall  Sazarin.  !N"ow  ad- 


mitting that  Attall  Sazarin,  or  Attall 
Sarasin  meant  the  refuse  of  the  Saracens, 
how  is  it  possible,  in  cold  blood,  to  iden- 
tify the  Saracens  with  Jews,  and  where- 
is  there  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Jews  were  the  first  to  work  these 
mines, — mines,  be  it  remembered,  which, 
according  to  the  same  Carew,  were  cer- 
tainly worked  before  the  beginning  of 
our  era  ? 

But  leaving  the  Jews  of  the  time  of 
!N"ero,  let  us  examine  the  more  definite 
and  more  moderate  statements  of  Hall 
and  Gilbert.  According  to  them,  the 
deserted  shafts  are  called  by  a  Cornish 
name,  meaning  the  refuse  of  the  Saracens, 
because,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Jews  were  sent  to  work  in  these 
mines.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to 
prove  a  negative,  and  to  show  that  no 
Jews  ever  worked  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall. All  that  can  be  done,  in  a  case  like 
this,  is  to  show  that  no  one  has  pro- 
duced an  atom  of  evidence  in  support  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  opinion.  The  Jews  were 
certainly  ill-treated,  plundered,  tortured, 
and  exiled  during  the  reign  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  ;  but  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  Cornish  mines,  no  contemporary 
writer  has  ever  ventured  to  assert.  The 
passage  in  Matthew  Paris,  to  which  Mr. 
Gilbert  most  likely  alludes,  says  the  very 
contrary  of  what  he  draws  from  it. 
Matthew  Paris  says  that  Henry  III. 
extorted  money  from  the  Jews,  and  that 
when  they  petitioned  for  a  safe-conduct, 
in  order  to  leave  England  altogether,  he 
sold  them  to  his  brother  Richard,  "  ut 
quos  Eex  excoriaverat,  Comes  evisce- 
raret."  !  But  this  selling  of  the  Jews 
meant  no  more  than  that,  in  return  for 
money  advanced  him  by  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king  pawned 
to  him,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  taxes, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  which  could 
be  extorted  from  the  Jews.  That  this 
was  the  real  meaning  of  the  bargain 
between  the  king  and  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  can  be  proved  by  the 
document  printed  in  Rymer's  Foedera, 
vol.  i.  p.  543,  "  De  Judajis  Coniiti  Cor- 
nubia3  assignatis,  pro  solutione  pecunisc 

*  Matthew  Paris,  Opera,  ed.  Wats,  p.  902. 
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sibi  a  Rege  debitoe."1  Anyhow,  there 
is  net  a  single  word  about  the  Jews 
having  been  sent  to  Cornwall,  or  having 
had  to  work  in  the  mines.  On  the 
contrary,  Matthew  Paris  says,  Comes 
pepercit  Us,  "  the  Earl  spared  them." 

Af  ;er  thus  looking  in  vain  for  any  truly 
historical  evidence  in  support  of  Jewish 
settle  ments  in  Cornwall,.  I  suppose  they 
may  in  future  be  safely  treated  as  a 
"  verbal  myth,"  of  which  there  are  more 
indeed,  in  different  chapters  of  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  As  in  Cornwall  the 
name  of  a  market  has  given  rise  to  the 
fable  of  Jewish  settlements,  the  name  of 
anotl  er  market  in  Finland  led  to  the 
belief  that  there  were  Turks  settled  in 
that  northern  country.  •  A  60,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Finland,  was  called  Turku, 
which  is  the  Swedish  word  torg,  market. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  enumerating  the 
varioas  tribes  adjoining  the  Baltic,  men- 
tions Turd  among  the  rest,  and  these 
Turc\  were  by  others  mistaken  for  Turks.'2 
Even  after  such  myths  have  been  laid 
open  to  the  very  roots,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  not  to  drop  them  altogether. 
Thus  Mr.  H.  Merivale  is  far  too  good 
an  historian  to  admit  the  presence  of 
Jews  in  Cornwall  as  far  back  as  the 
destruction  "of  Jerusalem.3  He  knows 
there  is  no  evidence  for  it,  and  he  would 
not  repeat  a  mere  fable,  however  plausi- 
ble. Yet  Marazion  and  the  Jews'  houses 
evidently  linger  in  his  memory,  and  he 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  find  an 
histoi  ical  explanation  in  the  fact  that 
undei  the  Plantagenet  kings  the  Jews 
commonly  farmed  or  wrought  the  mines. 
Is  the  re  any  contemporary  evidence  even 
for  this  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  Dr.  Bor- 
lase,  indeed,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Corm/all  (p.  190),  says,  "  In  the  time 
"  of  Xing  John,  I  find  the  product  of 
"  tin  in  this  county  very  inconsiderable, 


1  Sei  Reymeri  Fosdera,  A.D.  1255,  torn.  I. 
p.  543. 

2  Se )  Adam  Bremensis'  De  Situ  Danire,  ed. 
Lindeiibruch,   p.   136  ;  ^  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

3  Carew,  Survey  (ed.  1602),  p.  8;  "and  per- 
haps u;ider  one  of  those  Flavians,  the  Jewish 
workmen  made  here  their  first  arrival." 


<(  the  right  of  working  for  tin  being  as 
"  yet  wholly  in  the  king,  the  property 
"  of  tinners  precarious  and  unsettled, 
"  and  what  tin  was  raised  was  engrossed 
"  and  managed  by  the  Jews,  to  the  great 
"  regret  of  the  barons  and  their  vassals." 
It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Borlase  should  not 
have  given  his  authority,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  simply  quoted  from 
Carew.  Carew  tells  us  how  the  Cornish 
gentlemen  borrowed  money  from  the 
merchants  of  London,  giving  them  tin 
as  security  (p.  14) ;  and  though  he  does 
not  call  the  merchants  Jews,  yet  he 
speaks  of  them  as  usurers,  and  of  their 
"  cut  throate  and  abominable  dealing." 
He  continues  afterwards,  speaking  of 
the  same  usurers  (p.  16),  "  After  such 
"  time  as  the  Jewes  by  their  extreme 
"dealing  had  worne  themselves,  first 
"  out  of  the  love  of  the  English  in- 
"  habitants,  and  afterwards  out  of  the 
"  land  itselfe,  and  so  left  the  mines 
"  un wrought,  it  hapned,  that  certaine 
"  gentlemen,  being  lords  of  seven 
"  tithings  in  Blackinoore,  whose  grounds 
"  were  best  stored  with  this  mineral], 
"  grewe  desirous  to  renew  this  benefit," 
&c.  To  judge  from  several  indications, 
this  is  really  the  passage  which  Dr. 
Borlase  had  before  him  when  writing 
of  the  Jews  as  engrossing  and  managing 
the  tin  that  was  raised,  and  in  that  case 
neither  is  Carew  a  contemporary  witness, 
nor  would  it  follow  from  what  he  says, 
that  one  single  Jew  ever  set  foot  on 
Cornish  soil,  or  that  any  Jews  ever 
tasted  the  actual  bitterness  of  working 
in  the  mines. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  Jews, 
we  now  turn  to  the  Saracens  in  Corn- 
wall. "We  shall  not  enter  upon  the 
curious  and  complicated  history  of  that 
name.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  a  short 
note  in  Gibbon,1  in  order  to  show  that 

1  Gibbon,  cap.  i.  The  name  which,  used 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  in  a  more  confined,  by 
Ammianus  and  Procopius  in  'a  larger  sense, 
has  been  derived,  ridiculously,  from  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  Abraham,  obscurely  from  the  village  of 
Saraka,  more  plausibly  from  the  Arabic  words, 
which  signify  a  thievish  character,  or  Oriental 
situation.  Yet  the  last  and  most  popular  of 
these  etymologies  is  refuted  by  Ptolemy,  who 
expressly  remarks  the  western  and  southern 
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Saracen  was  a  name  known  to  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  long  before  the  rise  of 
Islam,  but  never  applied  to  the  Jews 
by  any  writer  of  authority,  not  even  by 
those  who  saw  in  the  Saracens  "  the 
children  of  Sarah." 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
origin  of  the  expression  Altai  Sarasin 
in  Cornwall1?  Attal,  or  Atal,  is  a 
Cornish  word,  the  Welsh  Athail,  and 
means  refuse.  As  to  /Sarasin,  it  is  most 
likely  another  Cornish  word,  which,  by 
a  metamorphic  process,  has  been  slightly 
changed  in  order  to  yield  some  sense 
intelligible  to  Saxon  speakers.  We  find 
in  Cornish  tarad,  meaning  a  piercer,  a 
borer ;  and,  in  another  form,  tardar  is 
distinctly  used,  together  with  axe  and 
hammer,  as  the  name  of  a  mining  imple- 

position  of  the  Saracens,  then  an  obscure  tribe 
on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  appellation 
cannot  therefore  allude  to  any  national  charac- 
ter ;  and,  since  it  was  imported  by  strangers, 
it  must  be  found,  not  in  the  Arabic,  but  in  a 
foreign  language. 


ment.  The  Latin  taratrum,  Gr. 
Fr.  tariere,  all  come  from  the  same 
source.  If  from  tarad  we  form  a  plural, 
we  get  tctradion.  In  modern  Cornish 
we  find  that  d  sinks  down  to  s,  which 
would  give  us  taras,1  and  plural  tarasion. 
Next,  the  final  I  of  atal  may,  like  several 
final  I's  in  the  closely  allied  language  of 
Brittany,  have  infected  the  initial  t  of 
tarasion,  and  changed  it  to  th,  which  th, 
again,  would,  in  modem  Cornish,  sink 
down  to  s.2  Thus  atal  tharasion  might 
have  been  intended  for  the  refuse  of 
the  borings,  possibly  the  refuse  of  the 
mines,  but  pronounced  in  Saxon  fashion 
it  might  readily  have  been  mistaken  for 
the  Atal  or  refuse  of  the  Sarasion  or 
Saracens. 

1  "It  may  be  given  as  a  rule,  without  ex- 
ception,  that  words  ending  with   t   or   d  in 
"Welsh  or  Briton,  do,  if  they  exist  in  Cornish, 
turn  £  or  d  to  s." — Norris,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

2  "  The  frequent  use  of  th  instead  of  s  shows 
that  (in  Cornish)  the  sound  was  not  so  definite 
as  in  English." — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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THE  question  of  hospital  nursing  is  one 
which  has  received,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  considerable  attention,  and  which 
excites  interest  among  people  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  hospital  admini- 
stration. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  the  discussion  of  the  question, 
no  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  value 
of  good  nursing.  Thanks  to  Miss 
Nightingale,  most  people  have  some 
notion  of  what  nursing  should  be; 
every  one  wishes  it  to  be  good,  and 
every  one  agrees  that,  to  be  so,  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  trustworthy  and 
intelligent  women.  Unanimity  even 
goes  a  step  beyond  this ;  for  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  our  present  system,  agree  in 


saying  that  it  wants  reform.  The  point 
of  divergence  is  reached  when  we  ask  for 
a  plan  upon  which  the  reform  shall  be 
based.  Hospital  nursing,  like  most 
other  employments,  may  be  undertaken 
in  either  of  two  ways  ;  that  is,  in  what 
may  be  briefly  described  as  the  com- 
mercial way,  where  the  work  is  chosen 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  income  to 
be  gained  by  doing  it,  or  in  the  philan- 
thropic or  religious  way,  where  the  work 
is  done  gratuitously.  The  words  "  com- 
mercial "  and  "  religious  "  must  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  only  to  the  motive 
for  the  choice  of  an  employment,  not 
necessarily  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
done.  Commercial  work  may  be  done 
religiously,  or  religious  work  commer- 
cially. 
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The  commercial  method  is  that  which, 
has  till  quite  recently  prevailed  in  all 
our  hospitals.  The  main  point  at  issue 
between  those  who  .discuss  the  question 
of  hospital  reform  is  whether  it  shall  be 
continued,  or  whether  it  shall  give  place 
to  the  religious  or  volunteer  method. 

It  will  clear  the  ground  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  to  state 
briejly  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
present  system  and  its  rival. 

In  the  majority  of  English  civil  hos- 
pitals the  nursing  department  is  under 
the  control  of  the  matron.  Choosing 
the  nurses,  and  overlooking  them,  form 
two  of  her  most  important  duties. 

The  nursing  staif  consists  of  two 
classes  :  the  head  nurses  and  the  under 
nurses.  The  former  are  in  some  hos- 
pitals called  sisters,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  under  nurses.  These  are  again 
divided  into  night  and  day  nurses.  The 
head  nurses  are.  responsible  for  from 
thirty  to  fifty  patients  ;  they  give  medi- 
cines, attend  to  the  surgical  dressings, 
receive  the  medical  directions  for  each 
patient,  keep  order  in  the  wards,  serve 
out  the  dinners,  and  see  that  the 
actual  attendance  upon  the  patients  is 
given  by  the  under  nurses.  As  a  rule 
they  are  skilful,  experienced,  kindly 
people,  very  well  suited  to  their  work. 
They  usually  belong  to  the  lower 
section  of  the  middle  class,  are  the 
wide  ws  of  small  tradesmen  or  clerks,  or 
less  frequently  they  have  been  confi- 
dent ial  domestic  servants.  Their  salary 
vari(  s  from  2QL  to  501.  a  year,  with 
boar  1  and  residence. 

The  under  nurses  wait  upon  the 
pati(  nts,  assist  the  sister  in  her  duties, 
and  in  many  cases  clean  the  wards. 
"One  nurse  is  found  to  be  enough  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  patients,  so  that 
ever?  head  nurse  has  two  or  three 
imd<r  nurses  beneath  her.  The  latter 
are,  as  a  rule,  vastly  inferior  to  the  head 
nursas  both  in  intelligence  and  cha- 
racter. They  are  commonly  below  the 
class  of  second  or  even  third  rate 
domestic  servants ;  if  they  were  not 
nurses,  one  would  expect  them  to  be 
maid  s-of-all- work,  scrubs,  or  charwomen. 
}' receive  about  IQl.  or  121.  a  year, 


with  partial  board,  or  board  wages. 
From  them  again  there  is  an  apparent 
descent  to  the  night  nurses.  I  believe 
it  is  apparent  only,  and  that  actually 
they  are  much  on  a  level,  the  night 
nurses  seeming  worse  only  because 
more  is  required  of  them,  and  because 
they  are  left  for  several  hours  entirely 
without  supervision.  When  they  do 
not  live  in  the  hospital,  they  eke  out 
their  scanty  incomes  by  working  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  consequently 
they  come  to  the  hospital  hoping  to  be 
able  to  sleep  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  On  the  whole,  ordinary  hospital 
nursing  may  be  described  as  a  mixture 
of  good,  indifferent,  and  bad — the  head 
nurses  being  often  very  good,  the  under 
nurses  fairly  good  when  under  super- 
vision, and  bad  when  left  without  it. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  volunteer 
method  puts  the  nursing  department  into 
the  hands  of  ladies  who,  having* elected  to 
do  the  work,  are  interested  in  doing  it 
well.  The  main  difference  is,  that  the 
control  no  longer  rests  with  the  matron, 
and  that  at  least  the  higher  part  of  the 
nursing  is  done  gratuitously.  The  head 
nurses  are  replaced  by  ladies  to  whom 
the  under  nurses  are  directly  respon- 
sible. At  King's  College  and  University 
College  Hospitals  in  London,  where  this 
method  has  been  introduced,  there  is 
but  one  opinion  as  to  the  immense 
improvement  in  the  nursing  since  the 
change  was  effected.  The  Lancet  has 
recently  given  emphatic  testimony 
on  the  same  point.  Referring  to  the 
volunteer  help  given  during  the  cholera 
epidemic,  it  says,  "  The  nursing  by 
"  ladies  is  the  very  best  nursing  that 
"  England  has  yet  seen ;  "  and  it  pro- 
phesies that  we  cannot  long  refuse  to 
adopt  a  system' "  which  embodies  intel- 
"  ligence,  the  keenest  sympathy,  refine- 
"  ment,"  and,  as  it  might  have  added, 
"  economy."  In  fact,  the  advantages  to 
the  patients  and  to  the  hospitals  are  so 
great  and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  astonishing 
to  find  any  one  blind  to  them.  It  is  aZZgain 
to  them  to  get  in  the  place  of  paid  ser- 
vants, ladies  who  are  willing  to  do  the 
work  for  nothing  in  a  peculiarly  admi- 
rable manner.  -  But  admitting  the  supe- 
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riority  of  ladies  as  nurses,  it  is  still 
possible  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
asking  them  to  take  'up  nursing  as  a 
profession.  No  amount  of  medical 
testimony  in  favour  of  their  fitness  for 
the  work  is  of  much  avail  when  we  are 
asking,  "  Is  the  work  fit  for  them  ? " 
The  Lancet  says  it  is,  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  the  volunteer  cholera  nurses, 
in  spite  of  very  hard  work,  continued  in 
excellent  health.  And  in  truth  the 
"  health  and  strength"  argument,  as  it 
may  be  called,  is  entirely  with  those 
who  advocate  nursing  by  volunteers. 
There  is  very  little  room  for  doubt  that 
most  ladies  would  find  the  work  of 
hospital  nursing  positively  invigorating. 
Constant  exercise  in  large  and  airy 
wards,  employment  of  the  kind  which 
prevents  morbid  introspection  or  con- 
tinuous mental  exertion,  absence  of 
anxiety,  regular  and  early  hours,  simple 
diet,  and  a  life  at  least  much  less  dull 
than  that  of  most  single  women,  com- 
bine to  form  a  sum  of  conditions  under 
which  the  health  of  most  ladies  would 
rapidly  improve.  The  volunteer  nurses 
in  the  cholera  hospitals  were  by  no 
means  above  the  average  standard  of 
health,  and  among  them  there  was  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  hygienic  effect  of 
the  work.  One  lady  who  had  suffered 
daily  from  neuralgia  for  seven  years, 
lost  it  entirely  from  the  day  she  came  to 
the  hospital ;  several  agreed  in  saying 
they  took  more  food  in  a  day  than  they 
had  before  taken  in  a  week,  and  in  all 
there  was  the  unmistakeable  look  of 
healthy  vigour.  But  the  argument 
drawn  from  these  facts  has  less  weight 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  any  regular  work  done  with 
spirit  and  interest.  It  tells  strongly  in 
favour  of  doing  something,  but  it  does 
not  decide  what  it  is  best  to  do.  The 
question  remains,  "  Is  it  for  the  advan- 
"tage  of  the  whole  community  that 
"  hospital  nursing  should  be  accepted  as 
"  an  unpaid  profession  by  women  of  the 
"  educated  classes  1 "  To  answer  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  of 
unpaid  versos  paid  labour  somewhat 
broadly,  not  merely  with  reference  to 
the  special  point  at  issue. 


It  will  probably  be   conceded   that 
wherever   the  circumstances  of  society 
and  of  the  individual  permit  a  choice  of 
work,  there  are  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  individual  for  any  special  work,  and 
of  .  that   particular  work  for  him.     A 
small  amount  of  thought  shows  us  that 
these  two   points  require  consideration 
in  a  kind  of  inverse  proportion.     The 
quality   which    our    American   friends 
have  named  "  faculty  "  fits  its  possessor 
to  acquire  skill  in  doing  almost  anything 
he   attempts   to   do,  but  the  power  of 
doing  small  things  well  ought  not  to  be 
used  as  a  fetter  to  bind  him  perpetually 
to  the  doing  of  them.    The  same  is  true 
of  women.     A   lady  who,    with   very 
little  training,  does  hospital  nursing  in 
a  first-rate  way,  is,  a  priori,  likely  to 
be  able  to  do  much  more  difficult  things  ; 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable, for  the  sake  of  saving  money  to 
the  hospital,  to  limit  her  permanently 
to  work  of  so  subordinate  a  character  ? 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  if  hospital 
nursing  can  only  be  done  well  by  gentle- 
women,— if  the  qualities  which  fit  them 
for  many  employments  pledge  them,  as 
it  were,  to  this  ?     For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  virtue  of  their  position 
and  their  advantages,  cultivated  women 
are  bound  to  discriminate  in  the  choice 
of  work.  As  education  multiplies  power, 
the  moral  obligation  of  making  a  choice 
is  also  increased.     If  the  highest  work 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  those  capable  of 
doing  it  must  be  content  to  leave  the 
easier  work  to  others,  to  recognise  that 
they  are  bound  not  to  do  it,  but  to  leave 
it  undone  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  the  highest  possible.     True  social 
economy  demands  not  only  that  every 
one  should  do  something,  but  that  every 
one  should  do  his  best.     The  advantage 
of  getting  moderately  easy  work  excep- 
tionally well  done  for  nothing  is  apparent 
only  if  those  who  do  it  are  prevented 
from  doing  other  equally  useful  work 
for  which  those  whom  they  displace  are 
entirely  unfit.     It  is  generally  admitted 
now,  that  in  a  well-ordered  household 
the  mistress  ought   not  to  do  the  do- 
mestic work  herself,  if  she  can  afford  to 
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keep  servants  ;  although  in  virtue  of 
her  superior  refinement  she  is  peculiarly 
capable  of  doing  it  well.  For  experience 
has  shown  that  when  she  gives  up  her 
tims  to  petty  domestic  businesses  the 
higher  duties  of  her  position  get  neg- 
lected ;  so  that  as  there  are  appropriate 
people  glad  to  do  her  cooking  and  dust- 
ing as  a  means  of  getting  their  living, 
her  duty  is  to  see  that  they  do  them, 
and  to  reserve  herself  for  work  which 
they  cannot  do.  I  would  suggest  that 
what  is  true  of  domestic  management  is 
trw  also  of  hospital  nursing.  Admirably 
as  ladies  can  nurse,  the  actual  work  of 
nursing  is  not  much  more  appropriate 
to  them  than  that  of  cooking  or  dusting 
in  their  own  homes.  It  is  not  true  that 
hospital  nursing  cannot  be  well  done  by 
women  of  inferior  rank  and  culture, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  entirely  de- 
siraale  that  those  of  a  higher  class 
should  spend  their  time  in  doing  it. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good 
hospital  nursing  would,  I  believe,  be 
completely  removed,  by  the  introduction 
of  two  reforms  into  the  old  commercial 
system.  In  the  first  place  the  scale  of 
wages  should  be  uniformly  raised  to  the 
present  maximum  rate.  In  the  official 
report  on  hospitals  made  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  1863  by  Dr.  Bristowe  and 
Mr.  Holmes,  much  of  the  improvement 
observed  in  the  nursing  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  is  attributed  to  the  higher 
salaries  given  to  the  nurses  since  the 
Nightingale  training  institution  was 
associated  with  the  hospital.  The  re- 
porters state  that  while  the  old  rate  of 
wag(  s  was,  for  the  head  nurses  .£40  to 
.£50  a  year  without  board,  and  for  the 
under  nurses  10s.  to  13s.  per  week, 
without  board,  the  present  rate  is  .£50 
and  £21  respectively,  with  board,  and 
that  this  higher  scale  has  been  sufficient 
to  g;in  for  the  hospital  the  services  of 
a  very  superior  class  of  women.  Ee- 
spectably  clever  women  will  not  take 
the  post  of  under  nurse  at  the  present 
minimum  rate  of  hospital  pay,  and  of 
course  where  the  salaries  are  so  low 
that  none  but  intemperate  charwomen 
will  tihink  of  taking  them,  the  nursing 
is  as  bad  as  intemperate  charwomen  can 
No.  90.— VOL.  xv. 


make  it.  The  wages  should  be  sufficient 
to  attract  respectable  women  of  the  rank 
of  good  domestic  servants,  that  is,  they 
should  be  somewhat  above  that  which 
the  people  who  are  wanted  could  get  in 
service,  as  an  under  nurse's  life  is  ne- 
cessarily less  comfortable  than  that  of 
most  domestic  servants. 

In  the  second  place  I  would  suggest 
that  the  supervision,  now  confined  to 
the  day,  should  be  extended  to  the 
night.  Nursing  requires  more  thought 
and  attention  than  the  routine  work. of 
domestic  servants;  and,  therefore,  even 
fairly  good  under  nurses  should  have 
over  them  one  who  would  give  them 
even  more  than  the  supervision  which 
a  careful  mistress  gives  to  her  servants. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  superior 
work  of  supervision  should  be  done  by 
unpaid  labourers.  It  is  the  kind  of 
work  which  many  women,  who  have 
to  support  themselves,  could  do  exceed- 
ingly well ;  and  the  keen  demand  for 
remunerated  work,  among  women  of 
the  educated  class,  makes  it  desirable 
to  open  as  many  such  situations  as 
possible. 

The  amount  of  employment  thus 
opened  would  not  be  great,  as  probably 
not  more  than  200  such  situations  could 
be  offered  to  women  if  all  the  hospitals 
in  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  use 
the  services  of  paid  lady  superinten- 
dents. Excluding  workhouse  infirma- 
ries, there  are  only  about  100  hospitals 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.. 
Two  or  three  of  these  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  too  small  to  require  moro 
supervision  than  the  matron  ought  to> 
be  able  to  give,  and  this  is  the  case, 
also  with  a  few  of  the  small  special 
hospitals  in  London.  On  the  other- 
hand,  several  of  the  large  metropolitan 
hospitals  could  perhaps  employ  three 
ladies,  so  that  the  rough  calculation  of 
two  for  each  hospital  containing  more 
than  fifty  beds,  will  not  be  far  from 
accurate.  *  * 

It  may  be  said  that  the  objections 
here  expressed  to  ladies  doing  the  work 
of  the  head  nurses  does  not  apply  to 
those  who,  though  very  much  in  need 
of  employment,  are  not  likely  to  do 
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anything  higher  than  nursing.  It 
sounds  very  plausible  to  say,  "Here 
';  are  a  number  of  unemployed  women, 
"  pining  for  work,  not  in  need  of  pay- 
"  inent,  glad  indeed  to  do  the  work  of 
"  a  head  nurse  for  nothing,  and  not  at 
"  all  likely  to  enter  into  any  more  diffi- 
"  cult  work.  Surely  they  may  offer  to 
"  give  their  time  to  the  service  of  the 
"sick  poor?" 

I  admit  that  to  say  No,  sounds  some- 
what hard,  but  the  hardship  is  removed 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  their  taking 
the  salary  which  should  rightly  go  with 
the  work.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  women 
to  whom  work  is  bread,  for  those  to 
whom  it  is  luxury,  to  come  into  the 
market  and  cheapen  its  price  by  giving 
what  the  others  have  to  sell  The  notion 
that  there  are  crowds  of  women  eager 
to  do  hard  work  for  nothing,  very  much 
increases  the  difficulty  of  those  who 
have  to  live  by  their  work.  It  would 
be  far  better  that  it  should  be  accepted 
as  a  point  of  honour  among  women,  as 
it  is  among  professional  men,  to  take 
without  question  the  salary  or  fee  which 
belongs  to  any  post  or  work  even  when 
the  recipient  is  not  without  some  private 
income.  The  difficulty  of  spending  the 
extra  money  need  never  be  great  or 
permanent,  or  the  salary  could  be  re- 
turned indirectly  to  the  hospital. 

But  it  may  farther  be  asked,  Why 
haAre  not  ladies  the  right  to  give  their 
'services  when  the  hospital  physicians 
and  surgeons  give  theirs  1 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  cases 
are  in  no  degree  parallel.  True,  the 
medical  staff  usually  receive  no  payment 
for  their  services,  and  even  where  a 
medical  school  is  connected  with  the 
hospital,  the  fees  received  by  its  teachers 
are  too  ssmall  to  be  of  any  moment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immense 
advantage  of  hospital  practice  far  more 
than  repays  anyone  enjoying  it,  for  the 
time  and  labour  it  costs ;  the  amount 
expended  being  indeed  very  much  less 
than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  made  the  wards  her  home. 

Perhaps  the  only  class  of  volunteer 
nurses  to  whom  the  objections  now 
raised  do  not  apply,  are  those  to  whose 


exertions  we  owe  the  recent  renewal  of 
the  discussion ;  those  namely  who  come 
forward  to  give  extra  help  in  times  of 
emergency.  But  there  is  no  reason, 
because  the  ordinary  staff  of  nurses  are 
paid,  why  in  times  of  sudden  and 
unusual  difficulty  extra  volunteer  help 
should  not  be  both  offered  and  accepted. 
To  help  heartily  for  a  month  or  two  is 
very  different  from  taking  the  routine 
work  as  an  unpaid  profession.  In  fact 
it  may  fairly  be  doubted  if  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  help  in  the  cholera  wards 
would  have  remained,  had  volunteer 
nurses  been  quite  en  regie  in  the  hos- 
pitals. Their  presence  was  then  all  the 
more  valuable  because  no  one  could 
take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
half  the  good  they  did  (and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  this  was)  in 
cheering  and  encouraging  every  one, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  the 
patients,  the  medical  officers,  nor  the 
regular  nurses  were  accustomed  to  their 
presence;  the  stimulus  was  felt  the 
more  from  its  being  a  novelty. 

Briefly  recapitulating,  in  conclusion, 
the  opinions  now  expressed,  it  is  con- 
tended :  — 

1.  That  hospital  nursing  can  be  very 
well    done    by   women   of  the    lower 

'  middle  class. 

2.  That    the   payment   necessary   to 
secure  the  services  of  appropriate  people 
need   not    exceed   50£.  a  year  for  the 
head  nurses,  211.  a  year  for  the  under 
nurses,  with  board  and  residence. 

3.  That  each  head  nurse  thus  paid 
could,  if  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  wards  permitted  it,  attend  to  not 
less  than  fifty  patients,  and  every  under 
nurse,    in    ordinary    circumstances,    to 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

4.  That  the  influence  of  a  lady  super- 
intendent  over   the   nurses   would    be 
exceedingly    good,    as    combining    the 
principal   advantage    of   the   volunteer 
method   with    the   advantages   of   the 
present  system. 

5.  That   the  office   of  lady  superin- 
tendent is  one  which  should    be  held 
by  a  trained  and  qualified  person,  and 
that  a  salary  should  be  given  which  a  lady 
of  the  educated  class  would  be  glad  to 
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taka;  for  instance  not  less  than 
with,  board  and  rooms. 

('-.  That  the  employment  which  a 
general  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
open  to  educated  women  is  too  limited 
to  .justify  its  advocates  in  thinking  of 
nui  sing  as  a  profession  for  ladies,  in 


the  sense  in  which  the  word  profession 
is  commonly  used.  Two  hundred  such 
situations  represent  the  maximum  num- 
ber ever  likely  to  be  offered,  and  the 
probable  number  would  be  very  much 
below  this. 


PHILOSOPHY    IN    CUNEIFOEM.1 


BY    THE    HOX.    EGBERT    LYTTON. 


WE  hope  that  orthodoxy  in  the  inter' 
preiatioii  of  cuneiform  scripture  is  not 
an  c  ssential  article  of  faith.  One  of  our 
contemporaries,  indeed,  has  observed, 
a-propos  of  tCount  de  Gobineau's  on- 
slaught upon  the  conclusions  of  such 
rner  as  Eawlinson,  Oppert,  Hinks, 
Nords,  and  Mordtmann,  that  from  time 
to  time  persons  are  found  capable  of 
disputing  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
and  the  modern  calculus.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  classed  among  these  obnoxious 
representatives  of  the  temerity  which  is 
audtus  omnia  perpeti;  although  we  must 
frankly  confess  that  the  discoveries  of 
the  cuneiform  interpreters  do  not  appear 
to  us  as  unquestionable  as  those  of 
Newton.  Whether  the  mysterious 
characters  which  cover  the  ruins  of 
Khorsabad  and  Behistun  are,  as  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson  affirms,  historical 
records,  or,  as  they  are  now  asserted  to 
be  by  Count  de  Gobineau,  merely  talis- 
man c  inscriptions,  we  are  scarcely  con- 
cern- id  even  to  inquire.  Such  a  question, 
in  the  present  stage  of  it  at  least,  can 
have  but  little  interest  for  any  but 
the  « listinguished  archa3ologists  between 
whom  it  is  disputed.  There  are  some 
books,  however,  which  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  notice  than  to  criticise;  and  this 
of  Count  de  Gobineau's  is  decidedly  one 

1  "  Traite  des  Ecritures  Cuneiformes,"  par 
le  Conite  de  Gobineau,  Ministre  de  France  en 
Perse.  Two  vols.  Firmiu  Didot,  Freres, 
et  Cie.  Imprimerie  de  1'Institut.  1864. 


of  them.  We  have  perused  it  with  an 
interest  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
controversial  character  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  contents. 

The  arguments  whereby  Count  de 
Gobineau  defends  his  rejection  of  the 
method  devised  by  Grotefend,  and 
adopted  by  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  M. 
Oppert,  and  others,  for  the  interpretation 
of  these  cuneiform  texts,  are  firstly, 
that  it  is  founded  upon  an  unproved 
and  a  priori  assumption  that  the  monu- 
ments on  which  these  texts  are  inscribed 
are  of  a  particular  date,  and  of  royal 
foundation,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
inscriptions  themselves  must  be  his- 
torical records.  Secondly,  that  tho  three 
"  species  "  of  Botta's  classification  have 
been  gratuitously  referred  to  three  ut- 
terly unknown  languages  :  a  referenc-3 
which  the  Count  asserts  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable in  face  of  the  notorious  longevity 
of  all  that  is  Asiatic.  Sir  Henry  Eaw- 
linson assigns  the  texts  of  the  first 
species  to  a  language  which  he  calls  Bac- 
trian  :  and  Count  de  Gobineau,  assert- 
ing that,  subsequent  to  an  early  period 
in  the  Seleucidian  era,  no  trace  of  any 
such  language  can  be  found,  insists  upon 
the  improbability  of  its  untimely  ex- 
tinction before  that  date.  He  scouts 
the  so-called  Medic  of  the  second  species, 
as  an  ingenious  invention  of  M.  Norris, 
and  ridicules  the  kinship  claimed  for 
this  language  with  the  Hungarian  and 
Ostiac.  He  treats  the  "  Assyrian "  of 
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the  third  species  from  the  same  point 
of  view  ;  and,  in  short,  denies  that,  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  at  which  historic 
information  begins  (about  200  B.C.)  so 
many  as  three  completely  formed   and 
distinct  languages  could  possibly  have 
nourished  and   disappeared  so  entirely 
as  that  no  trace  of  them  should  now  be 
found   in  the   speech   of    living  man. 
Numerous    passages    of    the    Hebrew 
prophets  preserve  to  us  fragments  of  a 
language  which  the  writers  themselves 
call    "  Assyrian,"    or,    more    properly 
speaking,  Aramaic,  as,  for  instance,  the 
letter   of  Artaxerxes   copied   by   Ezra 
(c.  iv.)  and  stated  by  him  to  be  written 
in  "  the  Syrian  tongue."     The  roots  of 
this  language  Count  de  Gobineau  asserts 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  still  spoken.     And,  finally, 
he  bespeaks  attention  to  two  intaglios, 
of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  his 
book,  and  which  he  attributes  to  the 
latter  period  of  the  Arsacid  Dynasty. 
From  the  character  of  these  medals,  as 
they  appear  in  the  Count's  engraving, 
we   should  (ourselves)   be   tempted   to 
suppose  that  they  might  even  belong  to 
a  somewhat  later  period.     But,  if  they 
are  genuine,  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
possible to  refer  them  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  that  is  to  say,  six  centuries  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  when  the  cuneiform 
character  must,  according  to  the  Kaw- 
linsonian  theory,  have  ceased  to  be  in 
use.     Yet  these  medals  bear  inscriptions 
in  a  character  which  the  Count  unhesi- 
tatingly asserts  to  be  cuneiform.     How 
far  such  an  opinion  is  well  founded  we 
have  absolutely  no  means  of  judging. 
The  most  acquiescent  of  his  readers  can 
only  be   expected   to   take  it   ad  refe- 
rendum:  and   experienced   students  of 
cuneiform  writing  will,  doubtless,  regard 
with  justifiable  suspicion  the  characters 
roughly  reproduced  in  the  woodcut  be- 
fore us  (vol.  ii.  p.  264)  which,  though 
certainly    arrow-headed,    appear   to   be 
very  much  coarser,  clumsier,   and  more 
rudimental,  than  the  fine  and  delicate 
letters  on  the  walls  of  Persepolis  and 
Behistun.  One  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson's 
disciples,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  ex- 


press the  opinion  that  the  letters  on 
these  medals  of  the  Arsacid  as  exhibited 
by  Count  de  Gobineau,  are  "  either 
Greek  or  Bactro-Parthian."  WhatBactro- 
Parthian  letters  may  be  like,  the  present 
writer  is  incompetent  even  to  surmise  : 
but  the  letters  in  question  certainly  ap- 
pear to  have  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  structure  of  the  archaic  Hellenic 
characters. 

Our  readers,  however,  will  perhaps 
be  more  interested  to  learn  what 
Count  de  Gobineau  has  to  offer  us  in 
exchange  for  the  results  of  the  Baw- 
linsonian  theory  than  to  discuss  the 
arguments  with  which  he  assails  them. 
The  whole  foundation  of  his  own  theory 
is  fixed  in  a  conviction  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  Oriental  mind  is  too  essen- 
tially conservative  to  have  entirely 
survived  any  of  its  earlier  forms  of 
thought  or  utterance.  He  finds  still  in 
actual  use  throughout  Africa  and  Arabia, 
and  especialty  in  Persia  and  parts  of  Tur- 
key, a  variety  of  talismanic  alphabets,  the 
characters  of  which  appear  to  him  to  be 
only  slight  modifications  of  the  ancient 
cuneiform ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  latter  is  decipherable 
by  the  methods  which  are  yet  adopted, 
by  the  Eastern  adepts,  for  deciphering 
the  former.  According  to  his  theory 
the  cuneiform  texts  are  composed  from 
phonetic  and  alliterated  alphabets,  des- 
titute of  vowels,  and  consisting  of 
letters  the  value  of  which  is  in  the 
sound  they  represent.  Furthermore,  the 
Aramaic  language,  to  which  the  Count 
refers  the  alphabets  of  the  first  species, 
would  appear  (according  to  his  view  of 
it,  in  which,  if  we  understand  him 
rightly,  he  embraces  the  primitive  forms 
of  all  the  Semitic  languages)  to  furnish 
neither  verbs  nor  nouns,  properly  so 
called,  but  simple  roots,  expressive  only 
of  some  abstract  idea  or  concept,  such 
as  goodness,  beauty,  power,  &c.  The 
texts  thus  resolve  themselves  into  a 
series  of  philosophical  or  theological 
ejaculations,  each  of  which  expresses 
two  entirely  antagonistic  senses  ;  the 
one  laudatory,  the  other  imprecatory  ; 
the  sign  which,  if  read  in  one  way, 
expresses  the  conception  of  goodness, 
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power,  light,  or  life,  equally  and  simul- 
taneously expressing,  if  read  in  another 
way,  that  of  evil,  weakness,  darkness, 
or  death. 

Our  not  unnatural  curiosity  is,  as- 
suredly, much  better  satisfied  by  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson's  cheerful  assurance 
that  a  series  of  bewildering  scratches  on 
the  stones  of  Behistun  contain  the  an- 
nouncement that ..."  These  are  the 
"  men  who  were  alone  there,  when  I  slew 
"  (fomatas  the  Magian,  who  was  called 
"  Bardiya,"  &c.  than  by  the  comfortless 
conviction  expressed  by  his  French  op- 
ponent, that  they  imply  nothing  more 
intelligible  than  some  such  lugubrious 
litany  as  this  : — 

"Be!  'He!    He!    He!    The  Eternal!  the 

Creator !  the  Protector  ! 
"Ee!    He!    He!    He!    The  Fleeting !  the 
Terrible  !  the  Oppressive  !  " 

and  so  on  ad  infinitum  and  ad  nauseam. 
But  in  maintaining  the  purely  talis- 
manic  or  religious  character  of  these 
•cuneiform  texts,  Count  de' Gobineau 
claims  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
precisely  the  same  text  is  to  be  found 
repeatedly  inscribed  upon  the  lintels, 
along  the  cornices,  along  the  window- 
silk,  under  and  over  the  doors,  about 
the  roofs,  and  across  the  floors  and 
pavements  of  the  buildings  in  which 
they  have  been  discovered.  And  on 
.this  fact  he  raises,  with  some  plausi- 
bility, the  question  whether  it  is  con- 
sistent with  all  that  is  known  to  us  of 
Oriental  society,  and  its  habits  in  every 
age,  to  suppose  that  an  Eastern  despot 
world,  in  past  times,  have  chosen  for 
the  monumental  inscription  of  his  ex- 
ploits, places  where  those  records  must 
havo  been  daily  trodden  under  foot  by 
his  own  slaves,  or  half-hidden  from 
notice  among  the  roofs  and  doors  and 
windows  of  his  dwelling.  Is  it  not 
xuor-3  conceivable,  he  asks,  that  such  in- 
scriptions, repeating,  as  they  appear  to 
do,  precisely  the  same  formulas  about 
the  thresholds  and  the  roofs,  the  win- 
dows, porches,  and  pavements  of  an 
ancient  Oriental  palace,  should  be  invo- 
cations of  Divine  protection,  or  simply 
tali? manic  precautions  against  the  entry 
of  evil  spirits,  &c.  1 


Now,  as  our"  present  purpose  is  nei- 
ther to  discuss  nor  to  qualify,  but  merely 
to  notice,  these  theories  of  Count  de 
Gobineau,  we  have,  in  justice  to  his 
Excellency,  endeavoured  to  summarise 
thus  briefly  only  that  portion  of  his 
general  argument  which  is  at  all  appre- 
ciable  by  the'  common  sense  of  readers 
who,  like  ourselves,  may  be  either  in- 
disposed or  unfitted  to  follow  him,  step 
by  step,  through  all  the  technical  details 
of  the  complicated  philological  inquiry 
to  which  a  great  part  of  his  work  is 
devoted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Count's  hypothesis  can  only  be 
verified  by  a  philological  scholarship  to 
which  we  do  not  pretend,  in  a  strict 
examination  of  those  details  which  we 
purposely  avoid. 

No  one,  however,  who  has  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  Eastern  society  can  doubt 
the  extent  to  which  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  charms  and  talismans  is  still 
prevalent  amongst  Orientals.  And  Count 
de  Gobineau  recounts  many  curious  in- 
stances of  it  which  have  come  under  his 
personal  observation  (vol.  ii.  p.  203  and 
p.  344).  The  vivacity  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  peculiar  to  Orientals,  habitu- 
ally shaping,  as  it  does,  the  mind  and 
manners  of  a  society  which  finds  in  its 
own  philosophy  no  refuge  from  the  fear 
of  force  or  accident,  involves  all  con- 
ditions and  estates  of  life  in  one  com- 
mon sentiment  of  uncertainty.  To  the 
open  hostilities  of  nature  Oriental  ex- 
perience adds  the  secret  snares  of  for- 
tune, in  a  society  of  which  every  mem- 
ber is  reduced  by  despotism  to  live 
in  unstable  dependence  on  the  lawless 
turns  and  whims  of  an  unchallenged 
and  arbitrary  power.  All  human  con- 
ceptions are  but  the  product  of  human 
sensations.  They  represent  the  idealized 
experience  of  mankind ;  and,  without 
inquiring  how  far  the  religious  belief  of 
a  nation  is  the  outcome  of  its  national 
character,  or  the  national  character,  on 
the  contrary,  a  result  of  the  national 
creed,  we  find  in  history  and  experience 
ample  proof  that  mankind's  conception 
of  the  Divine  power  and  providence 
has  varied  in  all  ages  and  countries 
according  to  man's  varying  experiences 
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of  human  government.  To  the  subject 
of  Oriental  despotism,  the  King  of  kings 
has  ever  been  Himself  an  Almighty 
Despot,  whose  only  law  is  in  His  will ; 
whilst  to  the  modern  citizen  of  Western 
civilization,  whose  conceptions  are  shaped 
from  the  associations  of  constitutional 
societies,  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  has  no 
will  to  violate  His  own  laws.  But, 
throughout  the  East,  all  those  evils  with 
which  man  is  menaced  by  the  external 
world  in  which  he  lives  are  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  invisible  malice 
wherewith  his  imagination  surrounds 
him.  The  learned  Rabbi,  Abba  Ben- 
yamyn,  calculates  that  if  the  human  eye 
were  capable  of  seeing  all  that  is  before 
it,  the  human  brain  would  shrivel, 
paralysed  by  the  horror  of  the  sight. 
Against  these  invisible  forces,  hostile 
to  humanity,  which  Mahomet  declares 
to  be  more  numerous  than  humanity 
itself,  the  sage  appeals  to  the  "  Divine 
Cause  "  of  the  creation  in  which  he  is 
placed  at  so  great  a  disadvantage ;  and 
seeks  defence  in  the  talismanic  employ- 
ment of  the  Almighty  Name. 

This  general  use  of  talismanic  for- 
mulas and  inscriptions  necessarily  in- 
volves a  belief  in  the  power  of  words  to 
produce  supernatural  effects,  if  they  are 
properly  arranged  for  that  purpose.  The 
magicians  and  enchanters  of  Oriental 
antiquity  were,  for  this  reason,  also  the 
Grammarians.  In  the  numerous  works 
of  Oriental  grammarians  which  Count  de 
Gobineau  seems  to  have  consulted  with 
laborious  patience,  he  professes  to  have 
found  not  only  the  explanation,  but 
also  the  original  denomination  of  the 
cuneiform  characters.  "Of  the  word 
"  hasek"  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  377),  which 
is  the  name  of  the  writing  thus  employed, 
"we  have  a  direct  and  clear  explana- 
"  tion  in  the  Aramaic  kuz,  thorn ;  which 
"  we  have  already  seen  to  be  the  deno- 
"  niination  of  the  three  verticals  forrn- 
"  ing  the  tadj  (or  mystic  crown)  of  cer- 
"  tain  letters  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 
"  And  the  connexion  is  rendered  more 
"  certain  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  first 
"  place,  the  Jews  pronounce  the  p  as 
"  the  Arabs  pronounce  the  ^  and  even 
"  harder  still ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 


"  hasek  in  Persian  signifies  aloes,  the 
"  thorniest  of  all  plants.  What  we 
"  now  name  '  cuneiform  writing/  there- 
"  fore,  was  called  by  the  ancients  'Thorn 
"  writing ;'  bus,  in  the  Aramaic,  hasek 
"  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians." 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  philosophy 
which,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements 
of  Count  de  Gobineau,  has  inspired  these 
cuneiform  inscriptions  It 

God  is  one  and  eternal  (ashed  and 
geyyam),  the  abstract  Entity  and  uni- 
versal Unity,  say  all  the  texts.  His 
name  is  unknown  to  man  ;  and  the  only 
expression  of  it  which  can  be  uttered 
by  man  is  contained  in  the  simple  pro- 
noun hu,  He !  This  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Semitic  mind,  in  all  its  mani- 
festations ;  and  the  awful  sound  which 
expresses  the  Divine  Unity,  is  pro- 
nounced only  in  trembling  by  the  Arab, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Chaldean — more  scru- 
pulous in  this  than  the  Aryan  races. 
"  Still  more  timidly,  in  proportion  as 
"  they  believed  themselves  to  be  ap- 
"  preaching  nearer  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
"  they  murmured  low  the  name  of 
"  '  Adonai,'  l  the  Lord ;'  but  when  phi- 
"  losophy  had,  in  its  audacity,  put 
"  together  the  word  '  Jehovah,'  they 
"  thought  themselves  so  near  to  the  great 
"  secret  that  they  bowed  the  head  in 
"  fear,  wrote  the  tetragram,  and  dared 
"not  pronounce  it"  (vol.  ii.  p.  117). 

The  Asiatic  mind  finds  no  difficulty 
in  attributing,  without  irreverence,  to 
one  and  the  same  source  all  that  is 
evil  as  well  as  all  that  is  good.  Eor 
in  the  perfect  substance  of  the  Divine 
Unity  it  sees  the  alpha  and  the  omega, 
the  end  as  well  as  the  origin  of  what- 
ever is — nay,  even  of  whatever  is  not. 
God,  according  to  this  conception  of 
His  nature,  is,  indeed,  neither  good 
nor  evil,  properly  speaking,  in  any 
human  sense.  But  in  Him  is  the 
supreme  authorship  and  justification  of 
all  that  man  calls  evil,  no  less  than  of 
all  that  man  calls  good.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  expresses  this  idea  forcibly. 
"  I  form  the  light,  and  create  the 
"  darkness ;  I  make  peace  ;  and  create 
"  evil.  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these 
"  things  "  (xlv.  7).  .  In  the  fifth  verse 
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of  the  same  chapter  Jehovah  says, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  "  I 
"  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else. 
"  Tliere  is  no  God  beside  me."  This  is, 
totidem  verHs,  the  formula  which  Count 
de  Gobineau  extracts  from  the  cunei- 
forri  texts — "He  is  God  :  and  there  is 
no  God  hut  He."  He  is  a  Being,  not  to 
be' questioned,  but  obeyed.  He  reveals 
Hinself  to  those  only  whom  He  chooses : 
but  woe  to  those  that  misconceive  Him. 
His  justice  resides  only  in  His  will 
and  power.  The  writers  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  demand  nothing  more  ;  and 
Ma  lomet,  expressing  the  same  Semi- 
tic sentiments,  makes  Moses,  in  the 
seventh  Surat  of  the  Koran,  thus  ad- 
dress the  Deity,— "Thou  wilt  lead 
"  into  error  whom  Thou  pleasest,  and 
"  Thou  wilt  direct  whom  Thou  pleas- 
"  e;;t."  And  the  Almighty  answers  him. 
— ':T  will  inflict  my  punishment  on 
whom  I  please."  It  is  not  here  the 
place  to  consider  how  far  the  modem 
Calvinist  is  an  unconscious  plagiarist 
from  the  ancient  Chaldean.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  no  Chaldee,  He- 
brew, or  Arabic  writer  is  ever  shocked 
by  the  appearance  of  self-contradiction 
or  inconsistency  in  the  varying  mani- 
fest ations  of  the  Divine  will.  In  the 
Book  of  Numbers  the  Supreme  King 
repants  of  His  permission  to  Balaam 
to  visit  Balaak,  and  again  counter- 
ma  ids  His  second  injunction  to  the 
prcphet  to  refuse  the  invitation  of  the 
priice;  yet,  by  the  way,  He  reproves 
anc.  reprimands  Balaam  (who  on  each 
occision  has  strictly  obeyed  His  com- 
ma ads)  for  taking  Him  too  readily  at 
Hi .-;  word.  In  all  such  apparent  in- 
cor  sistencies  the  Chaldean  philosophy 
rec  )gnises,  without  surprise,  the  neces- 
sary  and  inevitable  ezdads,  or  reverse 
actions,  of  the  Divine  Name.  Hence 
the  double  sense  attributed  by  our  in- 
terpreter to  the  cuneiform  tests.  The 
sane  feature  is  detected  by  the  Eabbins 
in  the  parable  or  mesdl  of  the  son  of 
For  ;  which  expresses  a  blessing  upon 
Israel,  but  which  may  also,  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  their  nezyrh&,  be  construed  as 
an  unequivocal  malediction.  As,  for 
instance,  the  verses  rendered  in  the 


English  text—"  Behold,  I 'have  received 
"  commandment  to  bless,  and  He  hath 
"  blessed :  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 
"  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
"  neither  hath  He  seen  perverseness  in 
"  Israel.  The  Lord  his  God  is  with 
"  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is 
"  amongst  them.  God  brought  them 
"  out  of  Egypt :  he  hath,  as  it  were,  the 
"  strength  of  a  unicorn.  Surely  there 
<(  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob, 
"  neither  is  there  any  devination  against 
"  Israel." 

Now,  these  verses,  if  taken  simply  as 
a  plain  statement  of  fact,  must  appear 
strangely  irreconcilable  with  all  that  we 
have  previously  been  told  of  a  people 
which,  only  just  before  this,  was  plagued 
with  serpents  for  misbehaviour,  reproved 
in  Zin  for  rebellion,  decimated  in  Paran 
by  fire  and  earthquake  for  disobedience, 
yet  in  whom  Balaam  now  declares  that 
their  Heavenly  Euler  has  seen  neither 
iniquity  nor  perversity.  Nor  is  it  intel- 
ligible why  this  kingless  tribe  should 
be  specially  characterized  as  having  the 
shout  of  a  king  amongst  them.  But 
the  learned  Jew  perceives  in  all  these 
dark  sayings  only  the  requisite  art. of  a 
masterpiece  of  alliterated  composition  in 
which  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear,"  and  in  which  the  words  are  care- 
fully arranged,  with  a  view  not  to 
their  plain,  but  to  their  mystical,  sense ; 
involving  an  ezdad  to  the  following 
effect : — "  This  is  the  curse  of  my  know- 
"  ledge,  and  I  gather  therefrom  no  bless- 
"  ing.  The  organic  powers  are  not  with 
"  Jacob,  nor  is  there  any  seer  that  hath 
"  effect  in  Israel.  Jehovah,  His  word 
"  is  with  this  people  (the  Moabites),and 
"  the  shout  of  their  king  is  in  Him. 
"  The  word  of  the  Most  High  hath  gone 
"  forth  upon  those  that  are  come  forth 
"  out  of  Egypt,  and  His  strength  is  that 
"  of  a  unicorn,  because  there  is  no  divi-( 
"  nation  in  Jacob,  nor  any  oracle  in 
"  Israel."  The  text  includes,  in  the 
same  characters,  the  two  senses;  and 
the  Jews  appear,  from  sundry  passages 
of  their  Scripture,  to  have  been  aware 
of  this  at  an  early  date.  Thus  the 
prophet  Nehemiah  says  (xiii.  2)  that 
the.  Amorites  and  Moabites  "  hired 
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<{  Balaam  against  them  (the  children  of 
"  Israel)  that  he  might  curse  them : 
"  howbeit  our  God  turned  the  curse 
"  into  a  blessing."  And  a  similar  allu- 
sion to  this  fact  occurs  in  Joshua.  'So 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, there  ivas  a  curse  in  the  words  of 
Balaam ;  a  curse  which  God  rejected  by 
accepting  only  the  benedictory  sense  of 
them. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Semitic  races  only  that  we 
discover  the  influence  of  this  antique 
inexorable  theology,  tending,  on  the  one 
side,  to  evaporate  in  a  purely  passionless 
Pantheism,  too  impalpable  and  volatile 
for  the  firm, grasp  of  practical  morality, 
and  on  the  other  -side,  to  degenerate 
into  the  coarsest  Anthropomorphism. 
Mr.  Cox,  speaking  of  the  gods  of  Homer, 
observes,  that  "  even  those  gods  who 
"  rise  to  a  far  higher  ideal  exhibit 
"  clutracters  the  most  variable,  and  actions 
'-'  the  most  inconsistent.  The  same  being 
"  is  at  different  times, — nay,  almost  at 
"  tlie  same  time, — just  and  iniquitous, 
*'  truthful  and  false,  temperate  and  de~ 
"  bauched"1  This  is  surprising  to  Mr. 
Cox.  But  would  it  have  surprised  the 
writer  of  the  following  text  (always 
supposing,  for  the  sake  of  present  in- 
quiry, that  Count  de  Gobineau  rightly 
interprets  it)  ? 

"  The  ancient  of  days,  the  seer,  the  serene,  it 
is  he  !  the  imnioveable,  the  lord,  the  only 
one! 

The  abject,  the  impure,  the  culpable,  ruin, 
distortion,  discord,,  wrath  ! "  2 

Mr.  Grote  is  satisfied  to  stop  half  way 
at  the  probability  "  that  these  legends 
"  could  all  be  traced,  by  means  of  alle- 
"  gory,  into  a  coherent  body  of  physical 
"  doctrine."  3  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cox 
that  this  is  avoiding  the  difficulty,  rather 
than  grappling  with  it,  and  that  "  it 
"  leaves  the  origin  of  this  theology 
"  and  the  question  of  its  contradictions 
"  just  where  it  found  them."  But  Mr. 
Cox  himself,  who  thinks  that  by  looking 

1  "Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,"  p.  4,  a 
charming  little  book. 
*  Vol.  ii.  p.  89—92. 
3  "History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 


further  East  we  may  find  "  a  key  not 
"  merely  to  the  mythology  of  Greece, 
"  but  to  that  of  the  whole  Aryan  race, 
"  — nay,  even  to  a  wider  system  still," 1 
gets  110  further  than  the  Vedas,  which 
leave  him  as  perplexed  as  before.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  seeking  confirmation  of  his 
own  ingenious  theories  in  the  Jewish 
writings  during  and  after  the  captivity,2 
seems  to  us  to  come  nearer  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  enigma,  when  he  points 
out  the  double  nature  of  Poseidon, 
who  shares  the  attributes  of  God  with 
those  of  the  devil,3  and  suggests  that 
these  early  Hellenic  traditions,  trace- 
able "  either  in  the  ancient  or  the 
"  more  recent  books  of  the  Bible,"  4  are 
to  be  referred  to  an  "  epoch  when  the 
"  covenant  of  God  with  man,  and  the 
"  promise  of  a  Messiah,  had  not  yet 
"  fallen  within  the  contracted  forms  of 
"  Judaism  for  shelter."  5 

We  shall,  indeed,  find,  almost  where- 
ever  we  may  turn,  evidence  of  the 
various  and  varying  influence  of  this 
early  theology :  the  origin  of  which  is, 
possibly,  more  remote  in  time  than  the 
dispersion  of  races ;  and  of  which  the 
doctrine  may  have  been  inherited  from 
some  common  primaeval  source  no  less 
by  the  Jew  than  by  the  Gentile  :  though 
it  was  subsequently  opposed  and  re- 
stricted by  the  more  limited  Deism  of 
the  later  Jewish  orthodoxy. 

The  "  sha  "  of  these  cuneiform  texts 
(as  deciphered  by  Count  de  Gobineau) 
expresses,  in  one  and  the  same  sound, 
the  words  GOD  and  WILL  ;  which  also 
seem  to  be  more  or  less  identified  in 
the  phraseology,  as  they  certainly  are  in 
the  philosophy,  of  the  earlier  Jewish 
and  Arabic  writers.  Without  the  Divine 
Will,  nothing  is,  nor  can  be.  But  by 
the  passive  existence  of  the  Divine  Will 
alone  (if  that  could  be  conceived)  nothing 
is  moved,  nothing  is  made.  The  act  of 
creation,  therefore,  presupposes  a  direct 
emanation  of  the  Divine  Substance :  a 
force  of  some  kind  making  the  will  one 

1  "Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes,"  p.  2G. 

2  "Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  50. 

a  Ibid.  p.  164.  «  Ibid.  p.  50. 

5  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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with  the  act.  Hence  issues  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Infinite  Being,  with  which 
it  is  coeval,  coexistent,  and  coequal,  the 
great  Probola;  of  which  the  sanctity 
and  significance,  not  only  contains,  but 
exceeds  the  sum  of  the  universe.  This 
divine  Probola  is  Gaul,  THE  WORD.  And 
when  the  Word  is  uttered  its  action  is 
instantaneous.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tior  here  of  the  Almighty  creating  the 
world  out  of  nothing ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Divine  Unity  includes  the 
not ning  as  well  as  the  ail.  The  Chaldean 
creation,  therefore  is  simply  a  manifes- 
tation in  sense — an  impression  on  time 
and  space — of  God  active.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  material  expression  of  the 
Divine  substance  in  its  Triune  capacity 
as  God  the  Being,  God  the  Will,  and 
.God  the  Word. 

All  the  Emanations  and  Forces,  all 
the  Elohim  and  Probola,  being,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  only  contained  in  God,  but 
actually  God  Himself  (though  not  God 
in  His  entirety),  are  occasionally  allowed, 
in  ordinary  language,  to  serve  as  sy- 
nonyms of  the  Great  Unity :  the  part, 
as  it  were,  standing  for  the  whole  by  a 
figure  of  speech  which  philosophy  ad- 
mits and  understands  as  an  illustration 
rather  than  a  statement.  Thus  the  three 
angels  who  visit  Lot  in  Sodom  and 
Abraham  on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  being 
only  three  emanations  or  manifestations 
to  man  of  the  one  God,  from  whose 
substance  they  are  inseparable,  some- 
times figure  in  the  sacred  narrative  as 
three  persons,  and  sometimes  as  one. 

33ut,  in  proportion  as  the  scattered  in- 
fluences and  imperfectly  comprehended 
traditions  of  a  theology  so  subtle  as  this 
became  gradually  darkened,  distorted, 
and  confused  in  the  mind  of  other  races, 
more  sensuous  of  temperament,  or  less 
metaphysical,  than  the  Jew  and  the 
Ar.ib,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  such  a 
stupendous  swarm  of  emanations  and 
Diiine  forces  and  operations  would  ra- 
pidly embody  itself  in  an  anthropo- 
morphic Polytheism  such  as  those  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Teuton.  Here  we  have 
moreover  in  the  very  egg  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  germs  of  the 
Pouranas. 


As  we  have  seen,  the  Word  is  not 
only  in  God,  but  henceforth  also  in 
man  (Xoyoc  7TjOO<TeX0wj>  TYJ  v\r]  crotpa 
iroiti.  Plotinus  ii.  25),  since  God, 
indeed,  is  in  humanity,  as  in  all 
things  else,  though  humanity  may  be 
unconscious  of  His  presence;  in  the 
full  realization  of  which,  however,  the 
highest  felicity  of  humanity  must  ulti- 
mately reside.  "  In  him  was  life,  and 
"  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  and  the 
"  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the 
"  darkness  comprehended  it  not."  But 
the  action  of  the  Word,  though  omnipo- 
tent in  connexion  with  omnipotent  Will, 
is  in  its  effect  conditional  upon  the 
nature  and  power  of  the  being  whence 
it  proceeds.  God  speaks,  and  the 
universe  trembles.  Abortions  cry  out, 
and  not  a  grain  of  dust  is  stirred.  The 
importance  of  speech,  says  the  Arab 
proverb,  depends  upon  that  of  the 
speaker.  Words  of  dreadful  potency  in 
the  mouth  of  sages  are  futile,  for  good 
or  ill,  in  the  lip  of  fools.  The  action 
of  the  spoken  word  of  man  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so  powerful  or  extensive  as  that 
of  his  written  word,  since  writing  per- 
petuates man's  thought,  and  gives  distant 
effect  to  it.  Hence  the  importance 
attached  to  the  study  of  language  in 
written  speech,  wherein  perfect  profi- 
ciency was  supposed  to  confer  super- 
natural powers  on  the  possessor  of  it ; 
and  hence,  as  already  noticed,  the 
magicians  became  the  grammarians. 

With  the  Persian  conquest,  and  the 
invasion  of  new  ideas  embodied  in  the 
faith  of  Iran,  the  pure  Aramaic  philo- 
sophy (troubled  rather  on  the  surface 
than  at  the  depths)  passes  into  a  new 
phase.  Brave  men,  but  bad  metaphy- 
sicians, trained  rather  to  action  than  to 
speculation — 

"To  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  speak  the 
truth  "— 

and  powerfully  impressed  by  the  simple 
aspects  of  external  nature,  the  Persians 
carried  with  them  a  theology  which  was 
content  to  admit  that  there,  where  good 
ceases,  evil  begins.  Nor  did  the  Per- 
sians care  to  seek  between  these  two  classes 
of  phenomena  (which  they  embodied  in 
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two  distinctly  separate  principles)  any 
possible  relation  save  (if  one  can  say  so) 
that  of  eternal  antagonism.     For  their 
own  part,  these  brave  new-comers  were 
fain  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
good    principle,    by    strenuously   com- 
bating the  evil.     A  doctrine  so  simple 
and    so   practical    as    this    had   little 
chance  of  striking  permanent  root  in  a 
soil   already  undermined   for  centuries 
by  the  subtle  metaphysics  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  schools.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman 
indeed  remained ;  but,  limited  each  by 
the  other,  they  were   soon   obliged  to 
resign  all  pretension  to  infinity.     The 
Parsee  had  no  choice  but  to  admit  into 
his    creed    as    surrounding,    and  in   a 
sense  superior  to,  these  two  conflicting 
principles,  the  existence  of  the  Zerwane- 
akerene,  or  Limitless   Time :    and   this 
soon   identified  itself  with   the  Omni- 
present and  Unknown   Deity   of    the 
Schools.    The  great  creations  of  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman,  viz.   the  light  and  dark- 
ness, the  sun  and  stars,  the  pure  and 
impure     animals,    &c.,    following    the 
general  movement  of  the  metamorphosis 
thus  begun,  in  turn  confounded  their 
identity  with  the  old  Semitic  manifes- 
tations and  emanations  of  the  Elohim, 
&c.  some  of  which  were,  in  fact,  like 
Anaytis,  openly  received  into  the  Aryan 
Pantheon,  with  the  usage  of  statues  and 
images,  inaugurated  at  Susa,  Ecbatana, 
and  Sardes.     The  Assyrians,  on   their 
side,  accepted  the  worship  of  Mithra, 
and   converted  to  the  service  of  their 
own  philosophy  the  Mythos  of  the  Bull. 
With   the    admission    of    the   Semitic 
emanations,  &c.  in  the  Aryan  theology 
to  a  position   quite  as  important,   and 
probably  much  more  noxious,  than  that 
which  they  had  previously  occupied  in 
their  own  (because  certainly  much  less 
forcibly  retained  in  wholesome  subjec- 
tion to  the  original  conception  of  divine 
unity),  back  come,  in  full  force,  all  the 
magic  formularies  which  belong  to  them, 
with  the  whole  talismanic  apparatus  of 
Numbers,'  Astrologies,  and  Apocalypses. 
Thus,  bearing  along  with  it  both  the 
Jew  its   captive,   and  the   Persian   its 
conqueror,  the  tide  of  Aramaic  thought 
flows  forward  fuller  and  wider,  if  less 


purely,  without  meeting  any  serious 
resistance,  till  it  comes  at  last  in  con- 
tact with  the  plastic  genius  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  So  far,  however,  from 
being  thereby  arrested  in  its  course,  the 
Asiatic  current  of  ideas  uplifts  and 
carries  with  it  the  cradle  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Thales  instructs  his  Ionic 
disciples  in  the  science  of  Memphis, 
and  the  Samiaii  Pythagoras  is  wor- 
shipped in  Crotona  and  Mesapontum 
for  revelations  filched  from  the  lore  of 
the  Chaldeans.1 

Later  on,  the  victories  of  Alexander, 
by  inundating  Greece  with  Asiatics, 
completed  the  triumph  of  Aramaic  in- 
fluence. And  at  length,  in  willing 
sacrifice  to  the  revived  philosophy  of 
the  Assyrian  schools,  the  pure  embodi- 
ments of  Hellenic  thought,  properly  so- 
called,  were  consigned  by  Plotinus, 
lamblicus,  Sextus,  Proclus,  Damasius, 
Porphyrius,  and  the  Ptolemaic  doctors 
to  the  catacombs  of  Oriental  science. 
Having  thus  submitted  to  their  do- 
minion, and  service  not  only  the  Greek 
mind,  but  also  the  Greek  language,  it 
was  easy  for  Semitic  ideas  to  overrun 
the  Eoman  world.  Troops,  of  Curetes 
and  Corybantes  are  seen,  at  an  early 
period,  in  full  procession  to  the  Eternal 
City.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death 
the  cities  of  the  West,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  East,  were  swarming  with  en- 
chanters, mystics,  astrologers,  makers 
and  vendors  of  talismans,  and  all  the 

i  "  Although  the  language  of  many  of  the 
ancient  writers  is  ambiguous  on  this  subject, 
the  result  seems  to  be  that  in  the  Eleusinian 
sanctuary,  and  in  the  Pythagorean  schools,  the 
same  doctrine  was  taught  in  secret  concerning 
the  Deity  and  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death"  (i.e.  "a  pure  Pantheism,  Hylozoism, 
or  Spinosism,"  p.  367),  "a  doctrine  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  popular  religion  by 
supposing  on  the  one  hand  a  Divine  unity, 
whilst,  on  the  other,  that  unity  was  made  to 
consist  in  a  deification  or  apotheosis  of  Nature, 
the  common  parent  of  all  things, 

'Jupiter  est    quodcunque    vides,  quacunque 
moveris. ' 

The  Creator  and  the  creature  were  an  omni- 
present One,  manifested  in  various  forms, 
under  various  relations,  and  producing  and 
absorbing  all  things.;'— Coleridge's  Study  of 
the  Greek  Poets,  part  i.  p.  368. 
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brood  of  Semitic  superstition  in  its 
basest  forms.  The  value  of  the  magic 
boots  burnt  in  Corinth  alone,  after  St. 
Paul  preached  there,  shows  how  great 
mus:  have  been,  at  that  time,  the  accu- 
mulation and  popularity  of  this  kind  of 
liter  iture.  And  what,  in  truth,  menaced 
the  existence  of  infant  Christianity 
far  inore  seriously  than  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Jewish  Rabbins  or 
Roman  Proconsuls,  was  the  dangerous 
prec  isposition  it  encountered  in  a  mul- 
titude of  minds  throughout  the  then 
"Western  as  well  as  Eastern  world  to 
enthusiastically  embrace  and  appropriate 
the  dogma  of  it,  without  any  regard  to 
its  ethical  code, — simply  as  a  new  and 
pleasing  development  of  that  ancient 
Aramaic  philosophy  which  had  by  this 
timo  become  so  prevalent  and  so 
popular. 

The  Apostles  had  to  contend  vigor- 
ously against  this  insidious  peril,  to 
which  some  of  the  earlier  Fathers  par- 
tially succumbed.  Ignatius  and  Polycarp 
freely  use  the  Aramaic  formulas  and 
nomenclatures  on  all  occasions ;  substi- 
tuting, with  the  zeal  of  mystics,  for  the 
Divine  Name  in  its  totality  those 
ancient  synonyms  of  it,  the  Life,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Word.  The  anonymous 
writer  known  as  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite  does  not  scruple  to  dedicate  a 
learned  commentary  to  the  sacred  vo- 
cables; and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
seriously  congratulates  the  author  of 
the  pretended  Book  of  Enoch  on 
having  revealed  that  man  was  taught 
by  angels  the  divine  arts  of  astronomy, 
dhination,  &c.  KOI  pavTtKijv  KOI  rag 
a.\,\ag  re^vag.  But  a  more  striking  illus- 
traion  of  the  extent  to  which  Ch,ris- 
tia^iity  in  its  nonage  had  become 
infected  with,  ideas  of  this  kind  is 
furnished  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  recording  the 
der.th  of  a  Christian  child  named  Sim- 
plidus  ;  who,  born  under  the  consulate 
of  Jovian  and  Varronian  at  the  fourth 
lur.tf  of  the  night,  lived  to  the  day  of 
Saturn,  8  Ides  of  May,  20th  of  the  moon, 
under  the  sign  of  Capricorn — a  conjunc- 
tion so  hostile  that  it  was  impossible  for 
th<>  child's  life  to  escape  its  malignant 


influence.  Tertullian,  Gregory Nazianzen, 
and  the  Mcene  Fathers,  in  attributing 
to  the  Being  of  God  a  materiality  of 
some  sort,  endeavoured  to  combat  the 
influence  of  this  antique  Pantheism 
which  was  rapidly  perverting  the  new- 
born faith ;  but,  long  after  the  worship 
of  Jove  had  entirely  ceased,  the  use  of 
talismans  and  enchantments  was  universal 
in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  and,  with  all  such  results  and 
expressions  of  it,  the  insidious  influence 
of  the  Chaldee  theology.  The  influx  of 
those  hardy  and  simple-minded  races 
from  the  North,  which  cleansed  as  with 
fire  the  moral  soil  of  the l  Western 
World,  rescued  the  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  strangling  and  poisonous 
overgrowth  of  antique  superstition.  In 
the  East,  however,  to  which  no  such 
salutary  purgation  was  vouchsafed,  the 
mischief  waxed  and  flourished  till  it 
was  partially  cut  down  by  the  sword  of 
the  Prophet.  In  two  of  the  principal 
Surats  of  the  Koran  we  find  the  Pro- 
phet himself  anticipating  and  repudiat- 
ing the  analogy  which  his  readers  may 
be  supposed  to  establish  between  his 
own  style,  in  recording  the  revelation 
of  Islam,  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Asathyr,  which  Mr.  Sale  translates  (ch. 
vi.  p.  100  and  ch.  viii.  p.  142)  "Eables 
of  the  Ancients,"  but  which  Count  de 
Gobineau  renders  "Traits  droits  des 
Anciens,"  and  attempts  to  identify  with 
the  ancient  thorn-writing  which  he 
asserts  to  be  still  treasured  in  occult 
treatises,  still  consulted  with  enthusiasm 
by  persons  whom  their  countrymen 
respect  for  learning  and  piety,  and  still 
to  be  found  engraved  on  "  divining 
cups,"  which  are  probably,  in  all  essen- 
tials, of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
Joseph  caused  to  be  concealed  in  the 
sack  of  Benjamin,  when  he  dismissed 
his  brothers  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

"  There  is  f nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  says  the  proverb,  a  truth  which 
Count  de  Gobineau  has  applied  himself 
to  illustrate,  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
to  us  that  the  Hegelian  philosophy — the 
most  audacious  development  of  German 
speculation — is,  after  all,  nothing  newer 
than  the  resuscitation  of  a  peculiar  form 
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of  Pantheism,  so  ancient  as  to  have  been 
venerable  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

In  indicating,  as  we  have  now  done, 
the  general  character  and  result  of  Connt 
Gobineau's  theories  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  cuneiform  writings,  we  have  pur- 
posely abstained  from  all  discussion  of 
the  arguments  whereby  he  endeavours 
to  support  them  :  in  the  first  place, 
because  no  such  discussion  (however 
great  might  be  the  fairness  and  philo- 
logical scholarship  of  the  critic)  could 
possibly  be  made  exhaustive  within  the 
dimensions  to  which  our  remarks  must 
necessarily  be  confined;  in  the  second 
place,  because  we  have  not  even  an 
•elementary  knowledge  of  the  philological 
questions  specially  in  dispute;  and, 
finally,  because  the  book  before  us  pos- 
sesses, as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
a  general  interest  independent  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  particularly 
addressed — an  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  researches  of  its  author,  even 
although  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
have  led  him  on  the  main  question 
should  be  absolutely  and  demonstrably 
wrong. 

Of  course,  if  we  could  consider  that 
conclusion  as  established,  we  should 
have  to  surrender,  not  only  the  historical 
signification  of  the  cuneiform  texts,  but 
also  the  historical  antiquity  hitherto 
•ascribed  to  the  monuments  on  whch 
they  have  been  found.  Count  de  Gobi- 
neau  admits  the  antiquity  of  the  cunei- 
form characters,  but  labours  to  prove 
that  this  kind  of  writing  remained  in 
use  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period ;  in  fact,  that  it  has  never  become 
entirely  extinct,  being  preserved  under 
various  modifications  to  this  day,  in 
books  of  Oriental  magic,  &c.  The  monu- 
ments themselves  he  seems  disposed 
to  assign  to  some  date  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Cambyses ;  and  he  contends 
that  the  style  of  their  architecture  is 
no  certain  indication  of  their  antiquity, 
because  the  pure  Assyrian  style  survived 
in  Glyptic  to  a  period  later  than  the 
age  of  Alexander.  This  may  be  true. 
Specimens  of  the  archaic  pre-Phidian 
style  of  Greek  sculpture  are  certainly  to 
be  found  at  Athens  in  connexion  with 


monuments  which  can  confidently  be 
referred  to  the  age  of  Hadrian.  But, 
though  the  affectation  of  a  modern  taste, 
especially  at  a  period  of  degeneration, 
often  does  fall  back  upon  the  archaic 
style  of  the  earliest  period  of  an  art,  yet 
such  archaisms  can  only  be  occasional, 
and  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  detect  the 
modern  hand  in  them.  The  moment 
we  enter  upon  the  philological  details  of 
Count  de  Gobineau's  dispute  with  the 
Rawlinsonians,  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
a  sense  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
position  of  the  uninitiated  whom  we 
represent. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  Eawlin- 
sonian  method  be  right,  the  Gobineau 
method  must  be  wrong,  and  vice  versa. 
But  although  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  both  be  right,  it  is  unhappily 
possible  that  they  should  both  be 
wrong.  J 

"  Come  now,  my  masters,"  says  Pan- 
tagruel  to  the  counsellors  and  doctors 
who  were  present  at  the  "  wonderfully 
obscure  and  difficult "  dispute  between 
the  Lords  Kissbreech  and  Suckfist,  "you 
"  have  heard  the  controversy  that  is  in 
"  question ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  1 
11  They  answered  him,  We  have  indeed 
"  heard  it,  but  have  not  understood  the 
"  devil  so  much  as  one  circumstance  of 
"  the  case."  As  for  us,  not  having  the 
more  than  human  wisdom  of  Pantagruel, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  the  pre- 
sent controversy.  If  Sir  Henry  Eawlin- 
son's  method  of  interpretation  had  indeed 
enabled  him  to  really  add  anything  to 
our  already  existing  knowledge  of  the 
past,  we  should  be  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  surrender  our  faith  in  the  accuracy 
of  its  results.  But  his  supposed  dis- 
coveries, whether  true  or  false,  have 
hitherto,  in  fact,  only  furnished  us  with 
some  almost  suspiciously  faithful  illustra- 
tions of  Biblical  history.  The  researches 
which  Count  de  Gobineau  has  prosecuted 
over  a  vast  field  of  Oriental  literature 
(hitherto,  perhaps,  too  much  neglected 
by  mythologists),  may  possibly  increase 
our  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  outer  life, 
yet  certainly  of  the  inner  mind  of  anti- 
quity. And,  even  though  we  may  mis- 
trust the  conclusions  to  which  those 
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researches-  have  brought  him,  in  respect 
of  the  character  of  the  cuneiform  tests, 
we  cannot  dispute  his  assertion  that 
"  the  history  of  human  events  is  not 
"  as  important  as  that  of  human  ideas. 
"  However  well  placed  may  he  our 
"  curiosity  about  the  personal  exploits 
"  of  Sennacherib,  it  is  yet  more  profitable 
"  to  know  what  was  taught  to  that 
"  sovereign  and  his  subjects  concerning 
"  the  great  problems  of  the  mind  .  .  . 
"  Hitherto,  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
"  has  been  our  only  guide  in  the  in- 
"  vestigation  of  these  mysteries  .  .  . 
"  The  treasures  preserved  to  us  in  the 
"  writings  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  have 
"  been  scarcely  more  than  suspected, 
"  and  for  want  of  all  clear  and  definite 
"  indications  we  have  formed  only  the 
"  vaguest  notions  as  to  the  real  origin 
"  of  many  opinions  which  reveal  them- 
"  selves  to  us  only  in  the  Hellenic 
"  philosophy."1 

This  is  indisputable.  The  political 
history  of  nations  is  only  the  biography 
of  their  egotism.  Their  literature  is 
the  history  of  their  humanity  :  and  the 
expression  of  a  people's  life  is  only 
complete  in  its  literature,  which  reveals 
not  merely  the  fruit  but  also  the  root  of 
its  growth.  ;i  •  Whoever  has  been  enabled 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  world's 
literature,  is  a  greater  benef actor  than 
any  mere  chronicler  of  the  world's  events. 

1  Yol.  ii.  pp.  112—114. 


For  it  is  not  in  history  but  in  literature 
that  we  must  seek  the  fullest  and  most 
collective  expression  of  those  innume- 
rable differences  which  distinguish  one 
people  or  race  from  another.  It  is  like 
the  sea  which  both  separates  and  imites 
countries. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  felt 
that  the  researches  of  Count  de  Gobineau 
are  deserving  of  a  wider  and  more  po- 
pular notice  than  (owing  probably  to 
the  unattractive  character  of  the  title 
and  ostensible  subject  of  his  treatise) 
they  have  hitherto  obtained.  Under 
this  strong  impression  the  foregoing  re- 
marks have  been  written.  And,  if  they 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  commend 
to  the  perusal  of  more  competent  readers 
than  ourselves  those  portions  at  least 
of  the  Count's  two  curious  volumes 
which  contain  what  appears  to  us  to  be- 
both  new  and  suggestive  information  on 
a  subject  far  more  generally  interesting 
than  the  mere  decipherment  of  cunei- 
form alphabets,  then,  even  although 
those  venerable  riddles  of  Khorsabad 
and  Persepolis  should  retain  to  the  end 
of  time  the  mystery  in  which  they  are 
still  shrouded,  yet  we  shall  not,  at  least, 
be  compelled  to  inscribe  upon  the  tomb 
of  all  the  labour  and  research  whicli 
have  been  lavished  on  the  attempt  to 
elucidate  it,  the  words  in  which 
Petrarch  professed  to  epitomise  his 
experience  of  human  life, — "  Initium 
ccecitas, progressio  labor,  error  omnia" 
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TEADITKICE. 

ONCE,  and  only  once,  did  light  illumine 

With  its  happy  shine 

This  dark  life  of  mine; 
Once  I  gave  man's  deepest  love  to  woman. 

Gave  "with  all  strong  passion  concentrated 

Love  that  could  not  reach 

Surface  foam  of  speech; — 
Loved  as  deeply  as  I  since  have  hated. 

Beautiful  past  thought  of  the  forgetting, 

Fair  beyond  all  praise, 

Gleamed  her  pearl-like  face 
From  the  glory  of  its  golden  setting : 

And  her  smile  flashed  out  from  clear  sweet  blushes, 

As  the  sunlight  shed 

Through  its  clouds  of  red, 
When  the  twilight  into  morning  flushes. 

Lovely  face,  from  memory's  haze  and  shadow, 

With  the  smile  that  slips 

Not  from  eyes,  but  lips, 
Gleams  on  me  your  beauty's  El-Dorado. 

Land  all  gold  with  gold  of  tresses  curly, — 

Where  the  wanderer  knows 

Deepness  of  repose, 
Past  the  waking  late  and  rising  early. 

In  that  mellow  light,  so  soft  and  tender, 

Kind  of  dullness  crept 

O'er  me,  and  I  slept, — 
Then  you  shore  my  locks  of  might  and  splendour. 

For  a  goodly  price,  I  ween,  you  sold  rue ; 

Called  your  kith  and  kind 

AVho,  all  spirit-blind, 
Grinding  in  the  prison  should  behold  me. 

But  my  shorn  locks  grew  again  in  glory, 

And  110  more  my  sight 

Might  white-armed  delight 
Blind;  for  once  and  aye  away  I  tore  me, 

Pierced  your  heart  for  all  your  shield's  completeness, 

With  a  barbed  dart 

Forged  within  the  heart 
That  wr.s  fiercest  tire,  not  quenched  sweetness! 

EMILY  H.  HICKEY. 
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WHENT  I  parted  from  you  six  months 
ago,  dear  Mary,  I  had  no  more  idea  of 
what  my  future  life  was  to  be  than  the 
Maryland  slave-girl  just  bought  by  a  new 
mas  tor,  only,  that  instead  of  going  into 
slave ly  (how  glad  I  am  that  is  past  and 
gone  now  !)  I  was  an  orphan  girl,  who 
had  no  sooner  lost  one  uncle  upon  whom 
my  tread  depended,  than  another  wrote 
kindly  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
world,  and  offered  me  a  home. 

This  uncle  I  had  never  heard  of  till 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  as  you 
know,  and  I  may  tell  you  why.  He 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  all  his 
moiioy,  and  his  relations  losing  patience 
with  him,  said  angry  things,  that  drove 
him  to  go  abroad,  marry  a  French- 
woman, and  give  up  his  country  alto- 
gether. He  never  blames  himself  nor 
any  one  else  when  he  talks  of  these 
things;  but  he  calls  himself  Monsieur 
Luce,  instead  of  Mr.  Lucy — his  proper 
narno — and  has  almost  forgotten  how  to 
speak  English. 

I  wished  he  had  been  living  in  Erance 
instead  of  '•  La  Erance  Algerienne,"  as 
he  called  his  adopted  country;  but  I 
felt  so  lonely  when  his  loving  letter 
came ,  that  I  think  I  would  have  gone 
to  Ti  mbuctoo  had  he  invited  me  thither. 
And  it  was  so  pleasant  to  fly  like  a 
swallow  from  the  cold,  and  to  cross 
strange  lands  and  the  bright  blue  sea, 
and  alight  at  last  in  a  world  where 
it  is  always  summer  !  When  we  came 
within  sight  of  Algiers,  I  thought  I 
was  in  fairy -land.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  the  city  were  of  white  marble,  the 
sky  of  pure  amethyst,  the  sloping  hills 
of  emerald  and  gold,  and  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  thinking  that  I  must  be  in  a  half- 
dieam,  and  that  such  beautiful  colours 
were  not  real.  As  I  stood  thus,  partly 
plea-sed,  partly  puzzled  with  all  I  saw, 
some,  one  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder, 


and  a  voice,  the  softest  and  sweetest  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life,  said  in  broken 
English — 

"This  must  be  little  Leonie,  I 
think." 

I  looked  round,  and  saw  an  old  man, 
with  soft  white  hair  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  cheeks  a  little  ruddy  but 
thin,  handsome  features,  and  a  mouth 
very  sweet  in  expression.  What  added  • 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  his  appearance 
was  the  fashion  of  his  clothes.  Every 
bit  of  his  dress  had  a  quaint  home- 
made look  about  it,  reminding  one  of 
the  doll's  suits  children  make,  and 
were  of  the  oddest  materials,  such  as 
stuffs  and  coloured  calicoes.  Bat  he 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  singu- 
larity of  his  appearance,  and  gave  me 
so  tender  a  welcome,  that  if  he  had 
looked  like  a  king  I  could  not  have 
liked  him  better.  After  a  little  talk 
about  my  journey  and  my  own  affairs  in 
general,  he  asked  me  if  I  were  tired. 

"  Because  if  you  are  not,"  he  said, 
"  we  may  as  well  walk  home.  The  air 
is  so  pleasant,  that  I  am  sure  you  would 
enjoy  it ;  and  your  aunt  and  I  have  no 
carriage,  you  know." 

Upon  which  he  smiled,  as  if  a  carriage 
were  nothing  to  desire  so  very  much. 
Of  course  I  agreed  to  walk,  and  taking 
his  arm,  we  set  off. 

"  Your  luggage  will  be  locked  up  in  the 
Custom-house  for  to-night,"  he  said  at 
starting,  "  and  to-morrow  we'll  send  for 
it ;  but  you  haven't  much,  I  hope  !  " 

I  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  he  an- 
swered with  a  smile.  He  added — 

"  Our  house  is  so  small,  that  I  shall 
have  to  build  a  room  for  every  trunk, 
that's  all.  Not  that  I  mind  building,  or 
that  I  am.  such  a  bad  builder,  little 
Leonie." 

We  climbed  some  burning  white 
steps,  and  came  upon  a  great  square, 
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with  a  group  of  palm-trees  on  one 
side,  and  a  splendid  mosque  of  shining 
white,  shutting  out  the  sea,  and  numbers 
of  people  walking  about.  There  were 
French,  Arabs,  Moors,  Turks  and  Jews, 
all  differently  dressed,  and  for  the  most 
part  so  gaily,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
moving  in  a  pantomime.  Then  we  fol- 
lowed a  long  street  that  led  to  a  strag- 
gling suburban  village  by  the  seashore, 
and  after  an  hour's  walking,  came  to 
the  entrance  of  a  lovely  green  valley 
sprinkled  with  houses. 

My  uncle  walked  on  briskly,  never 
heeding  the  heat  or  glare  of  the  sun, 
and  talking  all  the  way.  He  talked 
after  such  a  dreamy,  learned  fashion, 
that  I  seldom  understood  him,  yet  he 
was  so  simple,  as  to  make  me  feel  in  the 
company  of  a  child. 

"Look,  Leonie,"  he  said,  stretching 
his  arm  towards  the  valley.  "  Are  we 
not  already  living  in  paradise  ?  Who 
can  imagine  anything  more  beautiful 
than  these  gold-green  pastures,  these 
trickling  streams,  and  orange-gardens, 
and  glimpses  of  rock  and  sea.  The 
material  world  is  as  beautiful  as  it  can 
be,  my  dear,  but  the  moral  wants  a 
little  Fourierism  to  put  it  in  harmony." 
I  made  no  answer.  What  indeed 
did  I  know  about  Fourierism,  or  the 
harmony  of  the  moral  world  1 

"Fourier  was  nearer  the  truth  than 
any  one,  but  he  lived  too  soon.  We 
shall  have  a  golden  age  ere  long,  little 
Leonie,  an  age  of  plenty,  of  pure  art,  of 
a  perfectly-planned  society — and  Fourier 
will  have  sowed  the  seeds.  But  do  you 
know  or  care  anything  about  these 
things  ?  Do  you  desire  to  see  the  world 
happier  and  better  ] " 

"  I  think,  uncle,"  I  said  hesitatingly, 
"  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  there 
were  not  so  much  poverty  in  it." 

"What  is  material  poverty  compared 
to  such  evils  as  poverty  in  art  or  in 
ideas  ?  Were  we  born  merely  for  meat 
and  drink  and  fine  clothes  ? " 

I  blushed,  feeling  myself  reproved, 
and  murmured  something  about  not 
caring  in  the  least  what  I  ate  or  drank. 
He  smiled  approvingly,  saying  that  he 
thought  I  should  be  very  happy  with 


them,  though  they  were  not  rich  conse- 
quential folks.  Then  he  rambled  on 
about  the  great  reformations  Fourier 
and  Enfantin  had  projected,  which  con- 
versation you  would  understand  no 
more  than  I  did.  I  said  "yes,"  and 
"  yes,"  and  "  ah,  indeed  !  "  but  all  the 
time  I  kept  wondering  which  of  the 
pretty  white  villas  belonged  to  my  uncle. 
We  had  come  many  miles  by  this  time, 
and  I  was  growing  very  tired,  when  the 
road  came  to  an  end  sharply.  At  our 
feet  lay  the  lovely  valley  bounded  by 
precipitous  green  hills,  which  only 
opened  on  one  side  as  if  to  let  in  a  view 
of  the  bright  blue  sea. 

My  uncle  pointed  to  a  green  pinnacle 
that  rose  in  front  of  us,  and  said  some- 
what proudly — 

"  That  little  nest  perched  up  in  the 
clouds  is  our  house,  and  I  built  it  as 
easily  as  the  birds  build  their  nests  in 
spring-time." 

We  now  began  to  climb  a  tiny  path 
that  wound  zigzag  around  the  hill. 
When  we  were  about  half-way  up,  we 
reached  a  natural  terrace,  and  here 
basking  in  the  sun  sat  an  old  woman. 
She  looked  so  yellow  and  wrinkled  and 
shrunken,  that  I  felt  as  if  she  must 

have  been  living  in  the  time  of  Louis. 

the  Fourteenth,  and  could  tell  me  all 

about  those  days  much  better  than  Miss 

Pardoe. 

"  This  is  the  aunt  of  my  wife,  Madame 

Bresnier  de   la  Lime,"  said  my  uncle, 

"  a  very  worthy  lady,  and  nearly  ninety. 

Aunt,  here   is  your  grand-niece,  little 

Leonie,  from  England." 

She  did  not  seem  to  understand  him, 

and  would  rise,  bowing  to  me  in  the 

most  formal  manner. 

"  I  am  charmed  to  have  the  pleasure  of 

making    Madame's    acquaintance,"   she 

said;  and  though  my  uncle  explained 

again  and  again,  she  persisted  in  calling 

me  so. 

"It   is   very  nice   weather  for  you, 

Madame,  and  you  will  find  the  air  up 

here    delightful.      You ,  see    I    amuse 

myself  with  a  book  out  of  doors." 
I   glanced  at  the  title  of  her  book. 

It  was    "Le   dernier  jour  d'un   Con- 

damne." 
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"  Isn't  that  a  melancholy  story,  aunt  ? " 
I  asked. 

"  A  little  triste,  perhaps,  Madame,  but 
it  amuses  me  immensely.  When  I  am 
alon<3,  an  amusing  book  is  such  good  com- 
pany ;  and  I  am  often  alone,  of  course." 

Tlie  last  sentence  was  spoken  rather 
(querulously ;  and  when  we  had  left  her, 
my  uncle  explained  the  reason  of  her 
querulousness. 

"  Your  aunt  Josephine  gives  French 
lessons  most  days,  and  so  is  much  occu- 
pied," he  said ;  "  but  she  stayed  at  home 
to-day  on  purpose  to  welcome  you." 

It  seemed  as  if  we  should  never  get 
up.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  so 
steep  that  zigzag  steps  had  been  cut  to 
make  the  ascent  at  all  safe  and  prac- 
ticable; but,  as  it  was,  I  stumbled  at 
every  step,  and  lost  breath  and  heart 
too.  Once  up,  I  felt  sure  I  should  very 
seldom  venture  down  again,  and  there 
would  be  that  sea-green  valley  tempting 
me  to  ramble  every  hour  in  the  day  ! 

I  think  tears  of  vexation  were  in  my 
eyes,  when,  by  dint  of  toiling  and 
tugging,  we  had  reached  the  top ;  but 
my  uncle  turned  round,  smiling  so 
brightly  and  benignly,  that  I  felt  almost 
happy  again. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  you  would 
laugh  or  cry  most,  if  you  could  see  the 
house  that,  not  Jack,  but  my  uncle 
built.  (I  cannot  help  making  fun  of 
my  misfortunes,  as  I  used  to  do,  Mary.) 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  tell  you  that  it 
is  like  nothing  so  much  as  three  or  four 
hencoops  joined  together.  There  are 
four  rooms  in  all — the  tiniest  mouse- 
traps imaginable — and  outside  there  are 
outl  louses  equally  small ;  the  whole 
lools  as  if  a  breath  of  wind  would  blow 
theia  away.  There  is  no  regular  lath- 
and  plaster  work,  but  the  walls  are 
builfc  just  as  my  uncle's  fancy  and,  I 
suppose,  materials  allowed;  a  yard  or 
two  of  real  bricks  and  mortar  here,  a 
partition  of  bare  boards  there,  thatch 
and  stucco  and  stone  mixed  anyhow, 
tin}  windows  with  or  without  glass, 
and  crannies  everywhere  to  let  in  w^ind 
and  rain. 

Everything  indoors  was  beautifully 
clean.  The  walls  and  boards  were 
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covered  with  prints  cut  out  of  news- 
papers or  the  coloured  headings  of  ad- 
vertisements. There  were  curtains  to 
the  windows  of  coloured  cotton,  and 
the  chairs,  which  I  fancy  my  uncle 
must  have  made  too,  were  of  unvarnished 
wood,  and  evidently  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  water.  Everywhere  I  saw  some- 
thing that  stood  in  place  of  ornaments, 
such  as  little  rows  of  shells  and  crystals 
on  the  mantelshelf,  chains  of  palm-seeds 
and  wild  berries  festooned  about  the 
walls,  and  in  the  corners  were  brackets 
cut  out  of  wood  and  painted  after  rather 
a  gaudy  fashion. 

As  soon  as  my  aunt  heard  us  enter, 
she  came  forward.  A  strange-looking 
kindly  person,  with  a  brown,  troubled 
face  half  hidden  by  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  a  habit  of  waiting  long  between 
her  words.  She  kissed  me  on  each 
cheek,  begged  my  uncle  not  to  sit  in  a 
draught  whilst  he  was  so  heated,  then 
led  me  into  my  room,  watching  me  rather 
anxiously,  I  thought. 

I  tried  to  show  no  dismay  at  the 
queer  little  place  I  was  to  sleep  in,  and 
hung  up  my  cloak  as  if  I  felt  already  at 
home.  She  smiled  cheerfully  then,  and 
said, — 

"  I  was  so  afraid  you  might  not  find 
things  what  you  expected,  my  dear,  but  we 
are  all  very  happy,  though  not  too  rich." 
She  sighed  a  little,  and  went  on, — "  I 
have  bought  a  little  hand-basin  and  ewer 
for  you,  for  though  I  wash  in  the  brook 
behind  the  house,  it  mightn't  do  for  a 
young  lady  so  well.  And  the  bed.  Aht 
I  hope  the  bed  won't  tumble  down  !" 

The  bed  did  indeed  tumble  down  the- 
first  night,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  my  box 
from  the  Douane,  I  put  it  underneath,., 
and  there  were  no  more  tumbles  after 
that.  Oh,  Mary,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
strange  and  sad  the  life  of  my  uncle  and- 
aunt  at  first  seemed  to  me  !  hardly  sad' 
perhaps,  because  they  were  so  happy  in, 
each  other,  but  strange  beyond  belieL 
I  had  not  been  in  the  house  a  day  before 
I  found  out  that  they  were  poorer  than 
I  could  have  imagined  it  possible  to  be. 
The  only  income  seems  to  be  that  arising 
from  my  aunt's  teaching  and  a  few  goats 
which  are  herded  and  milked  by  a  pretty 
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little  Arab  boy,  named  Hamed;  and 
neither  the  lessons  nor  the  goats  are 
very  profitable.  We  have  a  little  poultry 
and  a  garden,  and  I  think  we  should 
often  be  hungry,  but  for  the  plenty  of 
eggs  and  salads.  Sometimes  I  find  my 
aunt  in  tears,  and  then  I  know  that  she 
has  lost  a  pupil,  or  that  my  uncle  has 
been  squandering  money  again  ;  for  he 
is  always  losing  money,  though  he  has 
so  little.  He  lays  out  napoleon  after 
napoleon  upon  new  plants  and  trees  that 
are  to  bring  in  lots  of  money  or  look 
beautiful  by  and  by,  and  his  speculations 
have  so  much  plausibility,  and  his 
manner,  when  proposing  them,  is  so 
sweet,  that  I  think  I  should  be  just 
as  patient  as  my  aunt. 

My  great-aunt,  Madame  de  la  Lime, 
is  almost  as  patient,  though  when  we 
are  alone  together  she  says  this  sort  of 
thing  : — "  Papa  Luce  "  (she  persists  in 
calling  him  my  papa),  "Papa  Luce  est 
reveur,  petite,  et  il  faut  toujours  souffrir 
pour  les  belles  idees."  I  asked  once, 
"  Was  Papa  Luce  always  a  dreamer, 
aunt  1 "  and  then  she  told  me  a  long 
pitiful  story  of  my  poor  uncle's  unfor- 
tunate speculations,  which  I  will  not 
repeat  to  you. 

But  in  spite  of  the  poverty  we  are  a 
very  happy  family.  I  feel  somehow  as 
if  I  were  living  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  reproach  myself  for  the 
longing  after  better  food,  a  little  society, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  that  will 
sometimes  come.  We  are  as  really  out 
of  the  world  as  if  we  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  a  desert  island.  With  the 
people  living  in  the  valley  below  we 
have  no  sort  of  intercourse,  and  though 
my  uncle  and  aunt  walk  to  the  city  very 
often,  I  have  never  accompanied  them. 
Shall  I  confess  the  truth  to  you1?  I 
dread  the  sight  of  pretty  shops,  and  the 
sound  of  music,  and  the  evidence  of  a 
thousand  and  one  comforts  lost  to  me — 
I  suppose — for  ever. 

I  roam  about  my  uncle's  territory  in- 
stead. Besides  the  garden,  which  is  all 
hill  and  dale  on  a  tiny  scale,  he  possesses 
tracts  on  the  hill-sides,  and  here  Hamed 
pipes  to  his  goats,  whilst  I  sit  by,  read- 
ing or  idling  as  the  case  may  be.  Hamed 


is  the  prettiest,  most  waggish  little  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  we  have  great 
fun  together,  teaching  each  other  French 
and  Arabic.  He  is  about  eleven  years 
old  :  his  skin  is  of  a  brilliant  brown,  as 
if  stained  with  walnut  juice,  his  eyes 
black  and  roguish ;  and  he  wraps  him- 
self in  a  ragged  burnous  with  the  air  of 
a  little  prince.  Without  Hamed  I  think 
I  should  feel  very  dull ;  for  though  rny 
uncle  is  always  in  a  playful  mood,  and 
my  aunts  are  so  loving  and  outwardly 
cheerful,  I  cannot  help  being  serious  in 
the  house.  I  so  dread  starvation  coming 
upon  us. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened on  Easter  Sunday.  I  woke  up 
earlier  than  usual,  and  put  on  a  white 
frock  and  blue  sash,  feeling  so  inclined  to 
go  to  church  and  be  thankful.  But  there 
was  no  English  church  within  six  miles, 
and  I  had  to  content  myself  with  read- 
ing the  service  and  singing  the  Easter 
hymn  out  of  doors  alone. 

It  was  the  loveliest  morning  I  ever 
remember  in  my  life.  The  sky  had  not 
a  cloud ;  the  fig-trees  were  bursting  into 
leaf ;  the  hill  was  brilliant  with  a  thou- 
sand flowers  ;  all  the  valley  lay  in  golden 
sunlight. 

I  longed  for  the  sound  of  church  bells, 
and  could  have  cried  as  I  recalled  the 
Easter  Sunday  of  last  year  spent  so 
happily  with  you,  but  something  in  the 
soft  air  and  bright  sky  made  me  happy 
in  spite  of  myself.  I  nestled  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  flowering  aloe  and  said 
my  prayers  without  a  tear.  Then  I  sung 
that  old,  old  hymn,  beginning,  "  Lo,  He 
comes  with  clouds  descending  !  "  When 
I  came  to  the  refrain  of  the  first  verse, 
I  started  and  left  off  singing.  Some  one, 
I  could  not  see  who,  was  joining  me ; 
it  could  not  be  my  uncle,  for  I  should 
have  recognised  his  imperfect  English  in 
a  moment,  nor  my  aunt,  for  she  did  not 
speak  English  at  all.  Who  then?  I 
jumped  up  and  blushed  crimson  at  dis- 
covering a  young  Englishman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aloe  tree,  who  had  been 
drawing  my  portrait  and  singing  my 
hymn  at  the  same  time. 

He  blushed  too,  and  excused  himself 
for  both  offences  in  a  moment. 
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"  Pray  forgive  me,  Mademoiselle,"  he 
said.  "  I  began  to  sing  and  to  draw 
without  stopping  to  think  how  wrong  it 
was  to  do  either." 

He  held  his  sketch  out  at  arm's  length, 
and  looked  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two 
rather  ruefully  :  then  he  added,  "  I 
suppose  I  must  make  atonement  by  con- 
fiscation of  the  stolen  treasure  1 " 

His  fingers  were  about  to  work  the 
'mischief,  when  I  interposed.  I  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  sketch — such  a 
pre  ty  sketch,  with  a  touch  or  two  of 
colour  on  my  hair  and  cheeks ! — and  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing  it. 

*l  Oh  no,"  I  cried,  "  let  my  uncle  have 
it !  He  has  no  likeness  of  me,  and 
wishes  for  one  so  much." 

No  sooner  had  I  spoken  than  I  thought 
it  r  nwise,  but  having  asked  for  the  pic- 
ture felt  bound  to  accept  it,  which  I  fear 
I  did  but  clumsily.  Whether  I  thanked 
him  or  no  I  cannot  remember.  I  only 
ren.ember  flying  home,  breathless  and 
blushing,  and  very  proud  of  finding  my- 
self so  pretty  in  a  picture. 

My  uncle  met  me  on  the  threshold 
and  heard  my  story  with  a  smile. 

'  •  I  am  glad  you  have  something  plea- 
sant  to  distract  your  thoughts,"  he  said, 
"for  we  shall  breakfast  but  poorly  to- 
day." 

I  went  into  the  little  parlour  won- 
deiing  how  we  could  fare  worse  than 
we  had  hitherto  done  ;  and  learned  from 
Aunt  Josephine  that  during  the  night 
sotie  Arabs  had  robbed  us  of  our  poul- 
try She  cried  as  she  set  out  our  scanty 
mexl  of  goat's  milk,  thin  coffee,  and 
coarse  bread,  whispering  :  "  There  is 
only  one  egg  left,  which  I  have  boiled 
for  your  uncle.  You  won't  mind  going 
without,  will  you,  my  dear  1 " 

'  )f  course  I  didn't  mind,  but  I  thought 
thi  t  it  was  she  who  wanted  the  egg 
me  at,  as  she  worked  hardest.  But  both 
m)  aunt  and  great-aunt  would  have 
starved  themselves  for  Papa  Luce,  I 
think. 

Vty  uncle  was  as  cheerful  as  usual, 
an«l  when  the  lost  hens  were  mentioned 
only  said,  "The  Arabs  wanted  them 
me  re  than  we  ; "  but  we  could  not  help 
feeling  very  sad.  I  had  no  heart  to 


talk  of  the  English  artist,  much  less  to 
show  the  sketch  he  had  given  me, 
which  Papa  Luce,  however,  brought 
forward  and  criticized  for  nearly  an 
hour.  He  declared  it  to  be  worth  all  the 
hens  in  the  world — and  I  should  have 
agreed  with  him  if  butter  were  to  be  had 
instead  of  eggs  for  breakfast !  But  I 
would  not  say  so,  of  course. 

•"  It  is  impossible  for  us,  Leonie,"  he 
said,  "to  over-estimate  the  value  of  a  love 
of  Art  among  those  who  are  not  rich. 
The  poorest  can  cultivate  the  Beautiful 
if  they  will,  and  herein  I  reverence 
Fourier,  and  others  of  his  school,  be- 
cause they  would  fain  have  allied  the 
homeliest  elements  of  life  with  some- 
thing high  and  lovely." 

"  I  have  read  your  books  on  Fourier, 
uncle/'  I  answered,  somewhat  saucily  ; 
"  but  I  wouldn't  enter  a  phalanstery  for 
anything." 

"  And  why  not  1 "  he  asked  quite 
seriously. 

"Because  if  I  were  poor  I  should 
like  to  be  free,  and  if  I  were  rich  I 
shouldn't  like  to  share  my  money  with 
people  I  didn't  care  about." 

"  My  little  Leonie,  you  answer  me 
like  the  incautious  child  you  are.  I  tell 
you,  my  child,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  poverty  excepting  in  the  moral  world, 
and  no  real  wealth  in  the  material.  For 
example,  I  lose  a  dozen  hens " 

"  Fourteen,  and  two  splendid  cocks, 
Edouard,"  interrupted  my  aunt,  sighing. 

"  I  lose  my  poultry,  and  I  go  without 
eggs  for  breakfast,  but  the  loss  calls 
forth  a  humanizing  thought.  Am  I  not 
perforce  richer  than  I  was  1 " 

"  Little  Leonie  is  young,  and  has;  a 
strong  appetite,"  said  Madame  de  la 
Lime,  in  her  thinnest  voice" ;  "  I'm  sure 
the  poor  child  regrets  the  eggs." 

"  When  Providence  has  sent  her  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  a  dainty  water- 
colour  drawing  1 "  he  asked  lightly  ; 
"aunt,  aunt,  you  ought  not  to. make  a 
materialist  of  your  great  niece." 

We  fared  no  better  for  dinner  than  we 
had  done  for  breakfast,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  went  to  bed  hungry. 
But  our  worst  misfortune  was  yet  to 
come. 

L  L  2 
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About  daybreak  I  was  awaked  from 
a  sound  sleep  not  troubled,  you  may 
be  sure,  with  dreams  •  of  Fourier  or 
phalansteries.  I  started  up  and  saw 
my  aunt  at  the  bedside,  looking  so 
white  and  woe-begone  that  my  first 
thought  was  of  the  marauding  Arabs, 
with  whom  I  knew  my  uncle  had  once 
had  an  encounter. 

"  No  harm  has  happened  to  papa  ? " 
(as  I  now  called  him,)  I  cried,  white  and 
woe-begone  too ;  "  oh,  aunt,  what  is  the 
matter  ? " 

She  wrung  her  hands  with  a  cry  of 
desperate  grief,  and  drew  me  to  her 
bosom,  weeping  bitterly.  "  No  harm 
has  happened  to  him,  Heaven  be  praised, 
petite"  she  said  at  last ;  "  but  oh,  think 
of  it,  Leonie,  three  of  our  poor  goats 
are  taken  away,  and  the  rest  lie  in  the 
goat-house  with  their  throats  cut,  and 
now,  indeed,  we  shall  taste  the  bitter- 
ness of  poverty." 

"  Then  it  is  the  Arabs,  aunt?" 
"  Yes,  it  is  the  Arabs  who  have  done 
the  wicked,  cruel  deed.      Your  uncle 
heard  a  noise  (our  poor  animals  crying 
in   their   dying   agony),    and    ran    out 
towards  the  shed  without  stopping  to 
dress  himself.     But  before  he  could  get 
'  there,  the  thieves  had  got  away,  leaving 
the  rest  of  their  victims  behind." 

"We  ought  to  keep  a  fierce  dog, 
aunt,"  I  said  ;  "  think  how  lonely  and 
unprotected  we  are  !  " 

"  My  dear,  of  what  use  to  get  a  dog 
when  there  is  nothing  more  to  lose  ?  and 
then  how  should  we  feed  it?  A  dog 
won't  eat  grass  and  herbs  like  the  poor 
goats  ! " 

•Of  course  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  any 
more,  and  hastily  dressing  myself,  went 
the  round  of  the  premises  with  my  uncle. 
"We  found  that  we  were  poorer  than  we 
thought.  Not  only  were  the  goats  lost 
to  us,  but  next  to  them  our  greatest 
treasures ;  namely,  papa's  garden-tools. 
Excepting  one  or  two  worn-out  spades, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  left  to 
make  use  of,  and  the  garden  had 
hitherto  been  our  mainstay,  and  never- 
failing  source  of  subsistence.  I  felt  too 
aghast  to  cry,  but  my  uncle  merely  said 
in  his  usual  sweet  mild  way,  "  If  they 


had  left  me  the  tools,  Leonie,  I  should 
have  forgiven  the  rest ;  but  all  this 
evil  comes  of  unequally  distributed  pro- 
perty. If  I  had  not  been  richer  than  the 
Arabs,  they  could  not  have  robbed  me." 

"  But  we  must  try  and  bring  the 
thieves  to  justice,  papa  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  left  for  them  to- 
envy  now,  so  I  think  we  had  better 
leave  them  to  the  justice  of  their  con- 
sciences, little  Leonie." 

"  Oh,  papa  !  are  we  to  go  without 
food  in  order  that,  the  Arabs  may  be 
kept  from  temptation  ? " 

I  was  sorry  that  I  said  this,  for  my 
uncle  looked  a  little  sad,  and  ever  after 
seemed  nervous  and  anxious  at  meal- 
times. But  I  am  telling  my  story  in 
advance,  Mary,  for  we  had  no  real 
meal-times  yet  awhile.  When  we  had 
examined  every  nook  and  corner,  he  led 
me  to  the  door  of  the  goat-house,  and 
pointed  to  a  purple  trail  on  the  turf 
that  sloped  from  it  towards  the  valley. 

"That  is  the  blood  of  our  poor 
animals,"  he  whispered,  with  a  gesture 
of  horror.  "  Pray  for  a  rain,  petite,  to 
wash  out  the  stain." 

I  think  I  could  have  washed  it  out 
with  my  tears,  I  felt  so  sad,  but  I  kept 
a  cheerful  face,  and  looking  towards  the 
sea,  prophesied  rain.     When  I  returned 
to   the   house,  however,  the   sun   rose 
brilliantly  in   a  sky  of  purest   pinky- 
grey,  and  I  knew  that  our  chances  of 
rain  were    over   for    many   days.     My 
heart   sank  within  me  as  I  wondered 
how  I  should  spend  my  days  having 
now  no  Hamed  to  teach,  no  pretty  goats 
to  play  with,  no  fresh  green  grass   to 
gambol  over.    And  I  played  the  coward 
and  cried  bitterly  when,  looking   out 
towards  the  hill-side,  I  saw  my  uncle 
digging  as  if  for  dear  life  in  the  early 
light.     His  spade  was  broken  and  his 
strength  was  small,  but  by  the  time  we 
were  all  ready  for  our  early  coffee,  alike 
the  bodies  and  the  blood  of  our  poor 
little  goats  were  hidden  from  view.     I 
think  no  one  had   loved  them   better 
than  I,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
might  just  as  well  have  been  sold  since 
we  were  so  poor.    But  I  would  not  have 
said  so  for  worlds. 
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How  shall  I  describe  that  day  to  you, 
the  sadtiess  of  it,  the  silence  of  it,  the 
himger  of  it  1 

My  aunt  started  off  for  her  round  of 
lesions,  having  eaten  nothing  but  a 
crust  of  bread  with  her  black  coffee, 
and  after  casting  a  glance  round  the 
larder,  I  found  that  there  was  no  second 
brc  akfast  or  mid-day  meal  for  us  at  all. 
My  grand-aunt  had  crept  down  to  her 
favourite  seat  on  the  hill-side,  and  I 
could  hear  her  lamenting  our  loss  from 
time  to  time.  "Our  poor  animals,  our 
pretty  animals  are  dead,"  she  moaned. 
"  Oh,  you  cruel  Arabs  !  how  could  you 
take  away  their  innocent  lives?" 

Poor  little  Hamed  went  away  crying 
because  there  being  no  longer  any  goats 
to  keep,  there  were  no  longer  two  sous 
a  day  for  him ;  whilst  Papa  Luce  pot- 
tered about  the  garden  with  his  broken 
spades.  I  knew  very  well  why  he  did 
not  come  indoors  at  eleven  o'clock,  but 
without  alluding  to  the  morning  break- 
fast in  any  way,  I  carried  him.  a  cup  of 
tea  and  some  broken  biscuit — the  last 
remnants  of  our  little  store.  Then  I 
made  a  vegetable  soup,  off  which  we 
dined  in  the  evening,  and  all  of  us 
tried  to  be  gay,  because  we  would  not 
confess  that  we  were  hungry. 

All  night  long  I  lay  awake  in  my 
little  bed,  pondering  as  to  what  I  could 
•do.  My  uncle  and  aunt  were  both  so 
proud  that  I  felt  sure  I  should  break 
their  hearts  if  I  proposed  going  into 
domestic  service.  But  was  not  any 
kind  of  situation  better  than  starving1? 
I  could  teach  English,  music,  lots  of 
things  fairly;  and  though  pupils  were 
scirce,  they  were  not  impossibilities. 
Eat  it  might  take  days — weeks  to  find 
pupils,  and  we  were  growing  thinner 
ai;d  thinner  every  day. 

A  happy  thought  flashed  across  my 
mind  like  a  revelation,  and  hastily 
getting  out  of  bed,  I  drew  from  under 
it  the  box  containing  my  clothes.  How 
little  I  had,  and  yet  how  much  that  I 
could  spare  !  There  was  the  Indian  fan 
of  carved  ivory  left  to  me  by  a  god- 
mother I  never  knew ;  there  was  the 
lace  mantle,  my  English  uncle's  last  gift, 
the  card-case  and  the  reticule  purchased 


with  my  pocket-money  in  England,  and 
ah  me  !  the  blue  silk  scarf  I  wore  as  a 
sash  on  Easter  Sunday.  What  an  age 
it  seemed  since  then  ! 

I  made  a  parcel  of  these  things,  and 
that  very  day,  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
away  without  being  seen,  set  off  for  the 
town.  I  had  never  forgotten  the  way 
by  which  I  had  come  with  my  uncle, 
but  it  seemed  longer  now,  perhaps 
because  I  was  so  hungry. 

Not  venturing  to  show  my  treasures 
to  the  rich  Jews  of  the  French  quarter, 
I  wandered  about  the  narrow  old 
Moorish  streets  seeking  for  a  merchant 
as  honest  as  he  who  bought  Aladdin's 
gold  and  silver  dishes.  By  and  by,  I 
came  to  a  row  of  tiny  shops  built  like 
ovens  in  the  wall,  some  hung  with 
bright-coloured  slippers,  others  with 
gourds  and  lemons,  others  with  horse- 
trappings  of  all  colours.  I  stopped 
when  I  came  to  the  smallest  of  all,  the 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with 
second-hand  clothes,  smart  or  shabby 
as  the  case  might  be.  Behind  the 
counter  sat  a  beautiful  old  man  with 
silvery  white  hair,  clear  olive  com- 
plexion, and  soft  dark  eye  full  of  bene- 
volence. He  was  reading  the  Koran, 
but  put  away  the  book  as  soon  as  I 
addressed  him.  I  spoke  in  Arabic,  for 
having  talked  so  much  with  the  little 
goat-herd  Hamed  it  was  quite  easy  to 
me  now. 

"  Oh,  merchant !  "  I  said,  «  I  have 
no  father,  and  those  of  my  kindred  who 
took  me  in  have  been  robbed  of  their 
fowls  and  their  goats,  and  are  hungry ! 
"What  will  you  give  me  for  my  beautiful 
things  that  I  may  take  home  bread  to 
my  benefactors  1 "  He  listened  with 
interest  and  undid  the  parcel  quite 
tenderly,  as  if  he  felt  sorry  for  my  poor 
discarded  bits  of  finery.  Whilst  he  was 
examining  each  article,  I  went  over 
my  story  again,  telling  him  how  I  had 
come  all  the  way  from  England  to  my 
relations,  and  how  poor  and  patient 
and  loving  they  were. 

When  the  contents  of  the  parcel  had 
been  examined,  he  made  answer — 

"  By  Allah,  your  story  is  pitiful,  O 
lady,  and  I  would  fain  be  to  you  as  a 
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well- spring  in  the  desert ;  but  if  I  give 
you  three  napoleons  for  your  beautiful 
things,  it  is  because  your  sorrows  have 
touched  my  heart,  and  the  prophet  com- 
mands us  to  be  charitable." 

Three  napoleons — sixty  francs  !  My 
heart  leaped  with  joy,  and  I  could  hardly 
stand  by  calmly  whilst  the  old  man  got 
the  money. 

When  he  laid  the  three  bright  gold 
pieces  in  my  hand  I  could  have  shouted 
for  joy,  and  was  too  impatient  to  linger 
any  longer,  though  he  began  to  talk 
about  my  country-people  and  praise 
them  for  their  trust  in  his  fair  dealing. 

"  Only  an  hour  ago,"  he  said,  "  there 
was  an  English  painter  here  who  bought 
some  Tunis  stuffs  to  paint,  and  I  said  to 
him,  '  Allah  preserve  you,  young  man, 
for  you  are  honest  to  the  honest  and 
just  to  the  just.'  "  But  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  English  painters  just  then,  and 
asked  the  way  to  the  market  at  once. 

I  found  it  easily,  a  large  square  with 
a  fountain  and  a  group  of  trees  in  the 
middle,  and  crowds  of  Arabs,  Negroes, 
Jews,  and  Kabyles,  bartering  in  the 
burning  sun.  Little  half-naked  boys 
carrying  large  baskets  made  of  reeds 
ran  hither  and  thither,  crying,  "Porter? 
— porter?"  And  I  called  the  prettiest 
and  gentlest  to  carry  my  marketings 
home.  I  daresay  I  paid  the  Arab  too 
much  for  my  quails,  the  Negro  too  much 
for  my  cakes,  and  the  Jew  too  much  for 
my  wine,  but  I  felt  so  rich  and  so  im- 
patient !  When  the  basket  was  filled 
to  the  brim,  I  bought  a  small  one  for 
a  sou,  and  laid  out  half  a  franc  upon 
oranges,  figs  and  bananas,  which  I  car- 
ried home  as  an  especial  present  to 
papa.  Then  we  set  off,  neither  of  us 
minding  the  heat  in  the  least,  and 
reached  home  about  three  o'clock.  No 
one  was  in  the  house,  so  I  prepared  my 
little  feast  at  leisure. 

When,  about  two  hours  later,  papa 
returned  from  the  town  (I  after- 
wards learned  that  my  aunts  had  per- 
suaded him  to  make  depositions  re- 
garding the  robbery),  he  looked  quite 
thunderstruck  to  see  the  table  spread 
with  fresh  butter,  olives  and  wine,  and 
preparations  for  dinner  going  on  in 


the  kitchen.  A  glow  spread  over  his 
features,  which  had  of  late  been  so  pale, 
and  a  smile,  half  of  pleasure,  half  of 
perplexity,  rose  to  his  lips. 

I  emerged  from  my  hiding-place,  and 
putting  one  hand  within  his  arm,  laid 
the  other  over  his  mouth.  "  Not  a 
word,  papa,  on  your  peril.  To-day 
Leonie  gives  her  little  fete,  and  those 
whom  she  invites  must  come  and  not 
grumble." 

He  sat  down  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 
and  was  soon  poring  over  one  of  his  few 
books.  My  poor  uncle  !  as  I  looked  at 
his  thin  figure  and  refined  face,  I  could 
but  notice  that  the  losses  of  the  last 
day  or  two  had  worked  a  change.  His 
features  had  lost  something  of  their 
serenity,  and  his  manner  something  of 
its  playfulness.  How  I  longed  to  give 
him  one  or  two  new  books  about  phi- 
losophy or  aesthetics  !  How  I  longed 
to  recover  the  beloved  tools  with  which 
he  had  built,  sowed,  and  reaped  ! 

My  poor  little  feast  would  have  been 
quite  gay,  however,  but  for  my  aunt; 
for  whilst  papa  and  Madame  de  la  Lime 
ate,  drank,  and  praised  me  for  having 
catered  so  well,  she  sat  like  one  cut  to 
the  heart.  I  think  she  guessed  where 
my  money  had  come  from,  and  was  too 
proud  to  accept  sacrifices  from  me. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  my 
favourite  nook  under  the  flowering  aloe, 
determined  to  think  of  some  more  last- 
ing source  of  money  than  my  poor 
wardrobe  afforded.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise to  find  there  the  very  blue  scarf 
I  had  showed  the  good  old  merchant 
the  day  before  !  It  lay  on  the  bank, 
and  was  folded  so  deftly  and  daintily, 
that  at  first  I  felt  tempted  to  believe 
there  were  genies  still.  Perhaps  I  was 
wrong,  perhaps  I  was  foolish,  but  it 
seemed  so  pleasant  to  have  the  scarf 
back  again,  that  I  took  it  home  without 
at  all  knowing  who  had  brought  it  to 
me.  It  seemed  pleasant,  too,  to  have 
fairies  meddling  in  my  affairs  since  1 
was  so  in  need  of  help. 

But  after  this  even  the  fairies  deserted 
me  for  a  little  while,  and  I  was  taken 
very  ill  of  marsh-fever,  caught,  I  think, 
that  night  our  poor  goats  were  killed. 
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When  the  fever  had  wasted  me  to  such 
a  pale  ghost  of  a  Leonie  as  you,  dear 
Mai  y,  could  never  imagine,  all  the  fairies 
came  back  again. 

£'ever  shall  I  forget  the  first  day  of 
my  recovery.  As  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
my  uncle  helped  me  out  into  the 
garden,  saying,  with  a  bright  face, — 

'I  have  got  some  new  tools  and 
poultry  and  goats,  Leonie,  and  now  we 
are  as  rich  as  possible.  Look  yonder  ! " 

I  looked  towards  the  hill-side,  and 
the:e  in  the  sunshine  sat  little  Hamed 
piping,  oh  how  joyfully,  to  a  crowd  of 
pretty  creatures  browsing  among  the 
palnetto-leaves  !  He  ran  to  me  eagerly, 
crying  in  broken  French,  "Mademoi- 
selle is  well  again,  and  Hamed  rejoices  !" 
and  the  cocks  flapped  their  wings,  and 
the  hens  strutted  about  as  if  they 
rejoiced  too.  At  breakfast,  which  was 
no  Barmecide's  feast  to-day,  but  a  real 
meal,  my  aunt  explained  the  cause  of 
so  much  sudden  prosperity. 

•'  You  know,"  she  said,  with  tears  of 
thankfulness  standing  on  her  thin  brown 
choeks,  "  that  the  piece  of  land  behind 
Hamed' s  pasture-ground  belongs  to  us, 
but  your  uncle  had  no  more  time  for 
cultivating  it,  so  hitherto  it  has  laid 
waste.  We  have  just  sold  it  to  a 
young  Englishman " 

"  A  young  man  of  really  cultivated 
mind,  and  an  admirer  of  Fourier  like 
nvvself,"  put  in  my  uncle.  "When  I 
learned  that,  I  would  have  given  him 
ths  land,  but  he  was  too  proud." 

"And  he  is  going  to  have  a  house 
bvilt  on  it,  so  we  shall  have  a  neighbour, 
wliich  is  such  a  protection,"  said  my 
arnt,  "  and  the  money,  which  he  paid  at 
01  ce,  will  set  us  up  for  a  year  at 
leist." 

"  What  a  materialist  you  are  !  "  cried 
P  ipa  Luce,  pouring  me  out  some  wine 
with  the  air  of  a  prince  ;  "now,  for  my 
put,  I  really  regret  the  money,  since 
it  has  made  us  all  so  mercenary  in  the 
rcatter.  If  the  young  man  had  been 
penniless,  and  his  poverty  had  touched 
o  ir  hearts,  so  that  we  gave  him  the 
land,  what  a  reflection  we  should  now 
have  had!" 

My  aunt  looked  humbled,  and  said 


no  more.  I,  presuming  on  the  privilege 
of  a  convalescent,  put  in  saucily — 

"You  must  admit,  papa,  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  wine  and  meat  for 
breakfast!" 

"  Wretched  little  utilitarian  !  "  he 
cried,  patting  my  curls  fondly.  "  Can 
nothing  lift  you  out  of  the  mire  of 
materialism'?" 

"  Nothing  will  teach  me  to  live  con- 
tentedly without  eating  and  drinking," 
I  answered  ;  "  and  oh,  papa  !  I  have 
read  all  your  books  about  Fourier,  and 
I'm  going  to  do  as  people  do  in  phalan- 
steries." 

"And  what's  that?"  asked  papa, 
smiling. 

"  You  know  in  phalansteries  every- 
body is  like  a  bee,  and  helps  to  make 
honey.  Will  you  let  me  help  to  make 
honey,  papa  ? " 

They  all  understood  my  meaning  now, 
and  both  my  aunts  looked  at  papa 
before  giving  an  opinion.  He  only 
treated  the  matter  as  a  joke,  said  I 
might  make  money  out  of  his  garden 
and  welcome,  or,  he  added  slily,  out  of 
the  Englishman's  garden,  if  I  preferred 
it.  Whereupon  I  blushed  and  felt 
foolish,  without  knowing  why. 

After  breakfast  I  went  to  my  old 
haunt  by  the  flowering  aloe,  very  vexed 
with  my  uncle.  I  was  only  seventeen, 
it  is  true;  but  when  he  found  me  so 
ready  to  act  a  womanlike  part,  he  ought 
not  to  have  treated  me  like  a  child. 

In  a  moment,  however,  I  had  for- 
gotten my  vexation,  for  just  where  I 
had  found  my  scarf  a  few  weeks  ago, 
lay  a  beautiful  fairy-gift  to-day — a  bunch 
of  roses,  Mary,  such  roses  as  in  England 
we  only  dream  of — waxy,  peachy,  per- 
fumed beyond  imagination. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  take  up  the 
beautiful  things  and  kiss  them,  as  one 
would  children ;  but  no  sooner  had  I 
done  it  than  I  scolded  myself.  There 
being  no  fairies  now-a-days,  who  had  a 
right  to  cheat  me  with  fairy-gifts  1 

A  voice'  behind  my  shoulder  answered 
the  question. 

"  Oh,  take  the  flowers  !"  it  said  quite 
humbly.  "The  proudest  lady  may 
accept  as  much,  and  not  feel  ashamed.'5 
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It  was  the  English  artist  speaking. 
I  should  have  recognised  his  voice  any- 
where; and,  without  turning  round,  I 
answered  falteringly,  "  I  am  not  proud, 
but " 

"  But  I  am  your  neighbour  now,"  he 
went  011  eagerly  ;  "  and  neighbours  are 
bound  to  accept  friendliness  from  each 
other.  Has  not  Monsieur  Luce  told 
you  of  my  purchase  1 " 

I  had  no  courage  to  answer  him. 
The  flowers  fell  from  my  trembling 
fingers,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  hinder 
one  or  two  tears. 

At  last  I  sat  down  and  said,  hiding 
my  face,  "  It  was  you,  then,  who  brought 
back  the  scarf,  and  you  know  all !  " 

« Could  I  help  it?"  he  asked  re- 
-proachfully :  "  I  had  gone  to  Ahmed- 
ben-Abderrahman  many  and  many  a 
time  before ;  and  when  I  saw  your 
scarf  that  day  by  chance,  I  recognised 
it  at  once." 

"  Ahmed-ben- Abderrahman  is  an  old 
busybody,  and  had  no  right  to  prate  of 
his  customer's  affairs,"  I  said,  passion- 
ately ;  "  I  will  never  go  to  him  again, 
never!" 

He  sat  down,  and  picking  up  the 
beautiful  discarded  roses,  flung  them 


into  the  hedge.  I  think  we  both  felt 
in  a  meeker  temper  after  that,  for  when 
he  said — 

"If  Ahmed -ben -Abderrahman  was 
wrong  in  telling  your  story,  and  I  in 
listening,  you  might  still  forgive  us, 
and  do  no  harm,  Mademoiselle." 

"  I  forgive  you? "  I  said ;  "  I  am  only 
angry." 

"  Are  you  too  angry  to  listen  to  my 
story  ? "  he  asked. 

"  What  is  it  about  ? "  I  said  rather 
crossly  ;  "  I  don't  like  long  stories." 

"It  is  not  a  long  story,  Mademoi- 
selle  " 

"But  I  daresay,  as  you  are  such  a 
gossip,  that  you  have  told  it  all  to 
Ahmed-ben- Abderrahman  a  dozen  times, 
and  the  next  time  I  go  to  him  I  shall 
hear  it  all." 

He  looked  so  serious  now,  that  I 
jumped  up,  and  would  have  run  away, 
but  he  held  me  back. 

"  I  have  told  no  one  the  story  I  am 
going  to  tell  you,"  he  said;  "and  it 
begins  on  Easter  Sunday.  Can  you 
guess  the  rest  ? " 

Can  you  guess  the  rest,  dear  Mary  ? 
I  think  you  can,  and  I  will  only  say 
that  we  are  all  happy. 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


ALL  the  modern  languages  were  born 
and  bred  under  great  difficulties.  The 
supreme  influence  of  Latin  cast  them 
into  the  shade,  and  made  their  early 
awkwardness  and  frequent  imperfections 
cruelly  apparent.  In  comparison  with 
that  fully-developed  and  well- organized 
tongue,  they  seemed  so  many  barbaric 
clamours.  In  its  presence  they  appeared 
so  many  rustic  wenches  before  a  finished 
lady  of  the  Court — Audreys  by  the  side 
of  a  Rosalind.  JSTo  wonder  if  they  were 
looked  down  upon,  and  treated  as  in- 
feriors. But  they  were  youthful  and 
vigorous,  and,  in  course  of  time,  they 
asserted  themselves.  They  presently 
achieved  the  very  highest  honours  that 


can  be  won  by  any  language.  They, 
too,  were  glorified  by  the  expression 
and  representation  of  great  and  noble 
thoughts.  Their  lowliness  had  been 
regarded,  and  from  thenceforth  all 
generations  were  to  call  them  blessed ; 
they  became  the  mothers  of  new  and 
mighty  literatures.  They  needed  no 
longer  be  ashamed  to  meet  their  enemies 
in  the  gate. 

But  they  were  long  in  discovering 
and  appreciating  their  own  dignity. 
They  knew  not  the  greatness  of  their 
own  children.  They  delighted  in  them, 
and  cherished  them  fondly,  and  found 
great  comfort  and  happiness  in  them. 
But  they  did  not  recognise  Hercules  in 
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Iiis  cradle.  They  never  dreamt  that 
the  glory  of  modern  literature  might 
rival  or  surpass  that  ancient  literature 
which  they  regarded  with  such  profound 
awe  and  reverence.  Those  nursing 
mothers  were  of  humble  mind  in  this 
matter.  They  would  never  talk  in 
Niobe's  strain.  Such  vaunting  and 
ostentation  never  entered  their  modest 
heads. 

The  English  language  had  a  special 
difficulty  to  contend  with.  It  had 
to  struggle  against  the  influence  not 
only  of  Latin,  but  Norman-French. 
This  additional  opposition  retarded  its 
literary  application  and  use.  When  at 
last  its  struggles  were  over,  and  one 
common  speech  prevailed  throughout 
the  island,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman- 
French  well-fused  and  welded  together, 
then  at  once  a  glorious  literature  sprang 
up.  From  that  time  the  English  lan- 
guage dates  its  dignity.  Consecrated  by 
genius  for  great  and  glorious  uses,  it 
became  then  a  worth}7"  object  of  careful 
attention  and  study.  No  man  could  be 
ashamed — no  man  could  but  be  proud 
of  a  language  capable  of  so  noble  an 
application.  It  had  splendidly  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  the  homage  and 
affection  of  Englishmen. 

ft  made  great  progress  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  both  in  its  unity  and  in 
its  prevalence.  It  was  admitted  into 
schools,  not  perhaps  as  the  subject,  but 
as  the  medium  of  instruction.  "  John 
Oc  rnwaile,"  runs  the  earliest  English 
ch  ronicle, — a  translation,  with  additions, 
of  an  old  Latin  one, — "  John  Cornwaile, 
"  ;i  maistre  of  gramer,  chaungide  the 
"  Lore  in  gramer  scole,  and  construction 
"  of  Frensch  into  Englisch,  and  Eichard 
"  Pencriche  lerned  that  maner  of  teach- 
"  ing  of  him,  and  other  men  of  Pen- 
"  :riche.  So  that  now,  the  yere  of 
"  our  Lord  a  thousand  thre  hundred 
"  foure  score  and  fyve,  of  the  secunde 
"  King  Eichard  after  the  Conquest  nyne, 
"  in  alle  the  gramer  scoles  of  Englond 
"  children  levith  Frensch,  and  con- 
"  strueth  and  lerneth  in  Englisch  .  .  . 
"  Also  gentil  men  havith  now  mych 
"  ylefte  for  to  teche  he  children 
"  Frensch."  A  few  years  before  this 


important  change  was  made,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  law  courts.  P>y 
the  close  then  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, one  great  advance  was  made  : 
English  was  the  supreme  universal 
language  of  the  country.  The  bilingual 
period  closed.  Master  and  man  con- 
versed in  one  and  the  same  speech. 

But  this  establishment  of  English  as 
the  vernacular  of  the  country  was  not 
immediately  followed  by  its  critical 
study.  In  spite  of  the  noble  capacities 
which  it  had  been  proved  to  possess, 
and  in  spite  of  its  having  become  the 
national  tongue,  it  was  not  yet  deemed 
worthy  or  capable  of  formal  study. 
Such  a  thing  as  English  grammar  was 
not  yet  dreamt  of.  Latin  remained  the 
basis  of  education,  and  the  darling  lan- 
guage of  the  learned.  It  was  Latin 
grammar  that  was  taught  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  this  country.  The 
revival  of  learning  augmented  this  do- 
minant influence  of  Latin.  Eyes 
charmed  with  the  order  and  method  of 
it  could  see  nothing  but  anarchy  in 
English,  and  this  seemed  an  altogether 
ruleless  and  unruly  language,  good 
enough  for  every-day  use,  but  not 
deserving  really  respectful  and  earnest 
investigation.  Happily,  then,  as  in 
more  modern  times,  the  study  of  foreign 
languages  proved  of  great  service.  The 
study  of  French  promoted  the  study  of 
English.  A  modern  language  had  a 
better  chance  of  getting  justice  done  it, 
when  brought  into  contact  and  com- 
parison with  a  fellow  modern,  than 
when  overpowered  by  the  brilliant 
prestige  of  an  ancient  one.1  Perhaps 
1  The  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Biblesworth, 
of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  (to  which 
I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Mr.  Furnivall  for 
calling  my  attention),  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  English -French  handbook,  as  the  principal 
words  in  it  are  furnished  with  an  English 
gloss.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  at  an  English- 
French  vocabulary.  It  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Wright's  "Volume  of  Vocabularies,"  printed 
there  from  Arimd.  MS.  No.  220,  collated  with 
Sloane  MS.  No.  809  (Brit.  Mus.).  It  is  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Lady  Dionysia  de  Monchensi 
in  the  education  of-  her  children  (but,  thoiigh 
so  well  prepared,  he  is  said  to  have  died  child- 
less), and  begins  in  this  way  : — 
"  Femme,  ke  approche  soun  tens 
Enfaunter  (belitter)  moustre  sens, 

[Ke 
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the  earliest  attempt  at  an  English- 
French  handbook  is  a  "  lytell  treaty se 
"  for  to  lerne  Englyshe  and  Frensshe, 
"  emprynted  at  Westminster  "by  my 
"  Wynken  de  Worde."  This  primitive 
work  does  not  trouble  itself  with  any 
grammatical  subtleties  or  comparisons. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  list  of  English 
words  and  phrases,  with  interlinear 
French  equivalents.  We  will  quote  a 
few  lines  from  the  opening  to  illustrate 
its  style  and  the  piety  : — 

"  Here  is  a  good  boke  to  lerne  speke  frensshe. 
Decy  ung  bon  liure    a  apprendre    parler 
francoys. 

In  the  name  of  the  fader  and  ye  sone, 
En  nom  du  pere  et  du  filz, 

And  of  the  holy  goost,  I  wyll  begynne 
Et  du  saint  esperit,  ie  weil  commencer 

To  lerne  to  speke  frensshe ; 
A  apprendre  a  parler  francoys  ; 

Soo  that  I  may  doo  my  marchaundyse 
Affin  que  je  puisse  faire  ma  marchandise 

In  fraunce  and  elles  where  in  other  londes, 
En  france  et  allieurs  en  aultre  pays, 

There  as  the  folke  speke  frensshe. 
La  ou  les  gens  parlent  francoys," 

Then  follow  the  numerals,  and  various 
social  greetings.  And  then  "here  fol- 
loweth  the  booke  of  curtesye  " — courtesy 
was  the  essential  study  of  the  time — 
which  lays  down  many  characteristic 
precepts  anent  behaviour  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

In  the  year  1530  appeared  a  most 
important  work  — important  in  the 
history  of  both  the  French  and  English 
languages — Palsgrave's  "  Lesclarcisse- 
ment  de  la  Langue  Frangoyse."  It  was 
composed  originally  for  the  Princess 
Mary  on  her  marriage  to  Louis  XII. 
It  is  a  vast  improvement  on  Wynken 
de  Worde's  "  lytell  treatyse,"  as  it  fairly 
attempts  a  grammatical  arrangement. 
The  treatment  is,  of  course,  of  an 
empirical  kind,  and  is  throughout  in- 
fluenced, as  might  be  expected,  by  the 
existing  Latin  grammars.  But  just 

Kc  ele  se  purveyt  de  une  ventrere  (a  midewif] 

Ke  seyt  avise  counseylere. 

Kaunt  le  emfes  sera  nees 

Lors  deyt  estre  maylolez  (yswathid). 

En  soun  berz  (a  cradel)  1'enfant  chochet, 

De  une  berice  (a  nonce)  bas  purvoyet 

Ou  par  sa  norice  seyt  berce  (lullid}" 


the  same  criticism  might  be  given  of  all 
English  grammars,  down  to  very  late 
years  indeed.  Empiricism,  and  a  ser- 
vile adherence  to  the  Latin  grammar 
type,  have  been  down  to  our  own  days 
the  grand  characteristics  of  English 
grammars.  In  the  "  Esclarcissement," 
each  part  of  speech  is  briefly  discussed  ; 
and  after  the  "  annotacyons,"  follows, 
in  each  case,  a  table  of  words — in  fact, 
a  short  dictionary  of  words  and  phrases. 
"  M.  John  Palysgrave,  clerk,  scole- 
master  to  my  Lady  Princesses,"  deserves 
much  to  be  remembered  for  his  services 
to  the  study  of  modern  languages. 

The  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Palsgrave's  period,  is  memorable, 
as  everybody  knows,  for  the  introduction 
of  Greek  scholarship  into  this  country, 
and  for  great  activity  in  the  matter  of 
education.  No  language  can  be  studied 
by  itself  with  any  great  linguistic  profit. 
The  study  of  Latin  was  immensely 
advantaged  by  the  introduction  of  the 
study  of  Greek.  The  study  of  lan- 
guage then  became  possible.  Modern 
languages  soon  reaped  benefit  from  this 
advance.  English  scholars  began  pre- 
sently to  look  at  home,  just  as  men 
that  have  travelled  take  a  keener  in- 
terest than  ever  in  their  own  domestic 
institutions.  The  controversies  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  improved 
the  prospects  of  the  mother-tongue  of 
those  doughty  combatants.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  an  English  language 
literature  may  be  said  to  fairly  com- 
mence. Then  attention  was  first  paid 
to  the  vague  and  unsettled  condition  of 
our  orthography — a  great  and  perennial 
difficulty  with  us  down  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
time  (our  orthography  is  "to  this 
time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,"  says  the 
lexicographer  in  his  preface),  and  our 
own.  In  the  year  1568  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  previously,  as  Public 
Prselector  at  Cambridge,  wielded  his 
sword  in  that  great  battle  of  Greek 
pronunciation,  produced  his  dialogue— 
"  De  recta  et  emendata  Linguae  Anglica? 
Scriptione."  Quintus  and  Smithus,  the 
interlocutors,  are  very  much  of  one 
opinion,  and  describe  our  English  spell- 
ing as  "  perineptam  et  mancam  " — 
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"  right  foolisli  and  lame."  They  com- 
plain of  otioseness  of  letters  in  some 
words,  of  inadequacy  in  others,  and 
that  some  sounds  cannot  be  represented 
at  all  by  existing  characters,  and  they 
suggest,  therefore,  the  admission  of 
some  new  ones.  The  great  principle  on 
whioh  these  strictures  are  grounded  is, 
thai  writing  is  the  imitation  of  speech, 
just  as  a  portrait  of  a  person.  This 
phonetic  edict  is  strenuously  insisted 
upon.  No  other  theory  is  conceived  of. 
Indeed,  no  other  theory  was  possible  in 
the  then  extreme  infancy  of  etymology, 
and  the  utter  capriciousness  of  custom. 
Tlui  theory,  controlled  somewhat  by 
the  authority  of  custom, — that  is,  by 
the  printers,  when  their  sovereignty 
wa*c  set  up, — has  been  very  commonly 
entertained  till  very  lately,  and  in  some 
quarters  still  finds  favour.  "  Another 
cause  which  has  maimed  our  language," 
says  Swift,  after  discussing  the  common 
habit  of  using  abbreviations,  "is  a 
"  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell 
"  exactly  as  we  speak."  Dr.  Johnson 
speaks  of  the  contest  prevailing  between 
etymology  and  pronunciation,  and  is 
disturbed  by  it.  But  to  return.  In 
1530  was  published  another  work  on 
the  same  subject — "  Bullokar's  Booke  at 
"  large,  for  the  Amendment  of  Ortho- 
"  graphic  for  English  Speech,  &c.  by 
"  1  he  which  amendment  the  same  Author 
"  hath  also  framed  a  ruled  grammar  to  be 
"  imprinted  hereafter  for  the  samespeech, 
"to  the  no  small  commoditie  of  the 
"  English  nation,"  &c.  Bullokar's  righ- 
teous soul  is  much  vexed  by  "  the  great 
"  abuses  in  writing  and  printing  of  Eng- 
"  ish  speech."  The  "  Ruled  Grammar  " 
ap  pearedinthe  year  1 586,  and  is,  perhaps, 
tli3  oldest  English  grammar  extant. 
Sc  me  eight  years  afterwards,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Sun  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
w;,s  to  be  purchased  another  English 
gnmmar,  written  in  Latin,  framed 
according  to  Ramus's  method,  pointing 
out  differences  between  English  and 
Lutin,  and. setting  forth  perspicuously 
whatever  was  required  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  former  tongue.  It  is  composed 
by  P.  G. — possibly  one  Greenwood,1  of 
i  This  suggestion  is  made  in  a  MS.  note  in 


St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  which 
possibility,  with  the  fact  of  its  being 
printed  at  Cambridge,  may  serve  to 
suggest  that  scholars  of  at  least  one  of 
the  Universities  were  paying  some  little 
attention  to  English.  Gascoigne,  in  his 
"Steele  Glas,"  had  enjoined  the  priests 
to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  English 
grammatical  studies  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  : 

"  Pray  for  the  nurses  of  our  noble  realme  ; 
I  mean  the  worthie  universities, 
And  Cantabridge  shall  have  the  dignitie, 
Whereof  I  was  unworthy  member  once, 
That  they  bring  up  their  babes  in  decent 

wise, 

That  philosophic  smell  no  secret  smoke 
Which  magike  makes  in  wicked  mysteries." 

And  at  last,  after  entreaties  for  the 
studies  of  "logike,"  "  cosmographie," 
such  as  "historiographers/'  "number- 
ing men,"  "physike,"  "geometric," 
"rnusike,"  "  rhetorike,"  "poetrie,"  "  as- 
trologie,"  they  are  to  pray — 

"  That  grammar  grudge  not  at  our  English 

tong, 

Bycause  it  stands  by  monosyllaba, 
And  cannot  be  declined  as  others  are." 

We  may  safely  say,  then,  that  the 
English  language  did,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  receive  some 
sort  of  recognition  from  the  scholarship 
of  the  age.  About  that  time,  in  some 
sort,  the  study  of  it  commenced — a 
study  doomed  to  perpetual  disregard 
and  neglect,  left  for  the  most  part  to 
sciolists  and  empirics,  making  no  con- 
siderable or  worthy  progress  till  this 
present  century,  and  even  unto  this  day 
miserably  uncultivated  and  backward. 

Before  leaving  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  deserve  to  be  noticed  the  first 
essays  in  criticism  of  English  poets  and 
poesy.  Puttenham,  and  Webbe,  and  Gas- 
coigne, and  Harrington,  and  Meres,  and 
Sydney,  succeeded  presently  by  Campion 
and  Daniel  and  others,  made  then  some 
sort  of  attempt  at  an  intelligent  analytic 
survey  of  the  poetic  masterpieces  of  our 
literature.  This  introspection  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  growing  dignity  of  that 
literature — an  acknowledgment  of  its 

the  copy  of  the  work  preserved  in  the  Grenville 
Library,  British  Museum. 
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right  to  a  careful  study,  and  an  attentive 
dutiful  respect.  The  pearls  were  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated ;  the  sweetness 
of  modern  voices  to  be  heard  and  loved. 
The  country  was  awakening  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  power  and  glory.  There 
is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  great  Beauty 
when  she  becomes  aware  of  her  own 
attractions — when  she  knows  for  the 
first  time  her  own  exquisite  winning 
graces,  and  feels  the  dominion  with 
which  they  endow  her.  She  suddenly 
perceives  that  she  is  by  birth  a  splendid 
princess.  She  sees  a  throne  awaiting 
her,  and  a  sceptre  for  her  fair  hand,  and 
a  charmed  throng  of  chivalrous  courtiers, 
and  admiration  and  homage  in  the  eyes 
of  every  approaches  .In  some  such 
way  England,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
saw  the  vision  of  its  own  greatness.  It 
awoke  and  found  itself  'glorious. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  see  how  the  study 
which  is  the  subject-matter  of  this 
paper  fared  in  it.  Perhaps  the  most 
signal  events  concerning  that  study  are 
the  publications  of  the  first  "English 
Dictionary,"  of  Ben  Jonson's  "  English 
Grammar,"  of  AVallis's  "Grammatics 
Linguae  Anglicans,"  of  the  first  * '  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary  and  Grammar,"  and  of 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 
The  first  English  dictionary  came  out 
in  the  year  1"616,  and  was  again  and 
again  re-issued.  "An  English  Expo- 
•"  sitor,"  it  is  styled,  "  teaching  the  inter- 
"  pretation  of  the  hardest  words  used 
"  in  our  language,  with  sundry  explica- 
"  tions,  descriptions,  and  discourses," — 
a  compendium  of  a  larger  work,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Ben  Jonson's 
grammar  was  not  published  till  some 
years  after  his  death.  His  interest  in 
English  grammar  had  been  well  known. 
He  had  collected  grammatical  works  to 
assist  him  in  its  study.  "Father 
"  Ben,"  says  Ho  well,  "  you  desired  me 
"  lately  to  procure  Dr.  Davies's  Welsh 
"  Grammar,  to  add  to  those  many  you 
"have;  I  have  lighted  on  one  at  last," 
&c.  He  wrote  his  treatise  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners;  he 
modelled  it  carefully  upon  the  current 
Latin  grammars.  "  The  profit  of  gram- 


"  mar,"  he  says,  in  his  short  preface,  "  is 
"  great  to  strangers,  who  are  to  live  in 
"  communion  and  commerce  with  us, 
"  and  it  is  honourable  to  ourselves,  for 
"  by  it  we  communicate  all  our  labours, 
"  studies,  profits,  without  an  interpreter. 
"  We  free  our  language  from  the  opinion 
"  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  wherewith 
"it  is  mistaken  to  be  diseased ;  we 
"  show  the  copy  of  it,  and  inatchable- 
"  ness  with  other  tongues ;  we  ripen 
"  the  wits  of  our  own  children  and 
"  youth  sooner  by  it,  and  advance  their 
"  knowledge."  This  production  shows 
a  great  amount  of  painstaking  and 
study ;  but,  as  it  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  that  there  is  an  intimate  and 
close  analogy  between  English  and  Latin, 
and  that  the  former  must  always  con- 
form to  the  latter, — corpora  quinetiam 
jungebat  mortua  vivis, — the  scientific 
result  possesses  no  great  absolute  value. 
Eamus  may  be  called  the  grammatical 
god  of  Jonson's  time.  Him  Jonson 
•worships.  But  Scaliger  and  Smithus 
(the  above-mentioned  Sir  Thomas)  and 
Terentianus  are  not  forgotten  in  his  in- 
vocations. One  very  great  merit  adorns 
the  book — its  carefully-selected  illustra- 
tive quotations.  Gower,  Chaucer,  Lyd- 
gate,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Ascham,  are  all 
appealed  to,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Cheke 
(who  taught  Cambridge  and  King  Ed- 
ward Greek,  as  Milton's  sonnet  tells  us), 
William  Lambert's  "  Perambulation  of 
Kent,"  "Jewel  against  Harding,"  and 
others.  The  familiarity  with  Chaucer's 
writings  is  especially  noticeable.  Wallis's 
work  is  distinguished  by  a  higher  lin- 
guistic tone.  He  has  got  well  over 
some  of  the  prejudices  of  his  day.  He 
contradicts  those  who  held  that  English 
was  too  perplexed  and  confused  a  lan- 
guage to  admit  of  grammatical  arrange- 
ment — "  Ut  segre  possit  grammatica 
leges  subire."  That  (we  have  referred 
to  it  before)  was  evidently  a  right  long- 
lived  prejudice,  and  was  about  as  just  as 
prejudices  usually  are.  The  evolutions 
of  a  battle-field  are  excessively'  per- 
plexed and  confused  to  a  thorough- 
bred civilian.  "The  stars  blindly 
run  "  to  the  astronomical  dunce.  After 
rebuking  that  folly,  Wallis  is  sufficiently 
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enlightened  to  complain  that  his  gram- 
matical predecessors — Gill  (Alexander 
Gill,  Milton's  schoolmaster),  Ben  Jon- 
son.  Hexham — have  fallen  into  f'  that 
errcrto  which  we  have  now  more  than 
one  3  alluded — the  constraining  English 
grammar  to  obey  Latin  forms  and 
rules.  Had  Wallis  been  succeeded  by 
invastigators  of  a  like  spirit,  working 
on  ;he  two  great  principles  that  there  is 
sucli  a  thing  as  English  grammar,  and 
that  it  is  not  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  Latin  grammar,  great  progress 
might  presently  have  been  made.  But 
the  mantle  of  the  •  acute,  versatile  pro- 
fessor fell  on  nobody.  His  work  be- 
came a  great  authority ;  for  a  hundred 
years  and  more  no  advance  was  made. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  ap- 
peared an  "Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary," 
and  some  thirty  years  afterwards  an 
"  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar."  But  neither 
did  this  study  prosper.  The  old  preju- 
dices were  possessed  of  very  tenacious 
roots.  They  would  not  easily  be  up- 
torn.  English  was  still  regarded  as  a 
chaos  that  no  fiat  could  put  in  order,  a 
madness  with  no  method  in  it.  A  rough 
application  to  it  of  Latin  rules  was  all 
that  it  could  merit.  No  express  mea- 
suring, no  nice  fit,  no  special  costume 
could  be  expected.  The  grammarians 
of  that  time  were  a  sort  of  ready-made 
clothes  men — whose  stock  consisted  of 
Latin  grammar  outlines.  These  were 
the-  only  wear.  Any  modern  language 
that  wanted  furnishing  with  a  grammar 
must  invest  in  one  of  them,  and  bear 
its  body  as  seemly  in  it  as  it  might. 

Meanwhile  the  orthography  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  a  poor  way.  Every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  Words  assumed  the  most 
various  and  extraordinary  shapes.  They 
su:. -passed  old  Proteus  in  the  art  of 
hinging.  "If  a  man  would  indyte 
one  letter  to  tuentie  of  our  best 
wryteres,  nae  tuae  of  the  tuentie 
without  conference  wold  agree,  and 
uhey  quhae  might  perhaps  agree  much 
rather  be  custom  then  knowledge." 
So  writes1  Alexander  Hume  in  his  book 

:  Edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
liy  Mr.  Wheatley. 


— "  Of  the  Orthographic  and  Congruite 
"  of  the  Britain  Tongue ;  a  Trcatis 
"  no  Shorter  than  Necessarie  for  the 
"  Schooles."  Probably,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating this  doleful  discord,  the  worthy 
fellow  is  found,  says  Mr.  Wheatley,  in 
his  edition  of  the  treatise,  "spelling 
"  words  several  different  ways,  even 
"  within  the  compass  of  a  single  sen- 
"  tence,  without  being  able  to  lay  the 
"  blame  upon  the  printers :  thus  we 
"  find  him  writing  'judgement'  (p.  11), 
"'judge'  (p.  8),  and  <judg'  (p.  33), 
"but'juge'  (p.  18)."-  "To  write  ortho- 
"  graphicallie,"  according  to  Hume,"ther 
"  are  to  be  considered  the  symbol,  the 
"  thing  symbolized,  and  their  congru- 
"  ence."  The  symbol  is,  of  course,  the 
written  letter ;  "  the  thing  symbolized  I 
"  cal  the  sound  quhilk  the  mouth  utters 
"  quhen  the  eie  sees  the  symbol."  The 
congruence  between  them  is  "the  ground 
"  of  all  orthographie,  leading  the  wryter 
"  from  the  sound  to  the  symbol,  and 
"  the  reader  from  the  symbol  to  the 
"  sound."  But  notwithstanding  Hume's 
and  such-like  efforts,  English  ortho- 
graphy remained  inconstant  and  fluc- 
tuating. Delos  in  the  era  of  its  vagrancy 
was  never  more  so. 

In  the  year  1635  the  French  Aca- 
demy, till  then  a  private  society  of 
savans,  was  formally  established.  One 
of  its  chief  cares  was  the  French  lan- 
guage. Some  sixty  years  after  its  estab- 
lishment it  produced  its  famous  Dic- 
tionary. During  this  period  the  Port 
Royalists  had  been  working  in  the  same 
vineyard,  and  had  given  to  the  world 
their  grammar.  This  activity  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  England.  France 
was  our  literary  guiding  star  at  that 
time.  Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Englishmen,  seeing 
what  France  had  done  for  its  vernacular, 
began  to  desiderate  a  similar  attention 
and  service  for  theirs.  Belshazzar  was 
not  more  perturbed  by  the  handwriting 
on  his  wall  than  they  by  the  current 
orthography  and  grammar.  The  sug- 
gested remedy  was  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  or  dictatorial  body.  They 
yearned  for  the  voice  of  authority.  As 
Protestants  are  said,  ever  and  anon,  to 
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go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome  out  of 
sheer  weariness  of  Reform ational  differ- 
ences and  contrarieties,  so  the  speakers 
of  Queen  Anne's  English  longed  for  a 
sovereign  language-pontiff.  The  com- 
positeness  of  English  was  a  profound 
perplexity.  "  I  have  often  wished," 
begins  a  Spectator,  "  that  as  in  our 
"  constitution  there  are  several  persons 
"  whose  business  is  to  watch  over  our 
"  laws,  our  liberties,  and  commerce,  cer- 
"  tain  men  might  be  set  apart  as  super- 
"  intendents  of  our  language,  to  hinder 
"  any  words  of  a  foreign  coin  from  pass- 
"  ing  among  us  ;  and  in  particular  to 
"  prohibit  any  French  phrases  from  be- 
"  coming  current  in  this  kingdom,  when 
"  those  of  our  own  stamp  are  altogether 
"  as  valuable.  The  present  war  has  so 
"  adulterated  our  tongue  with  strange 
"  words  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
"  one  of  our  great  grandfathers  to  know 
"  what  his  posterity  have  been  doing, 
"  were  he  to  read  their  exploits  in  a 
"  modern  newspaper.  Our  warriors  are 
"  very  industrious  in  propagating  the 
"  French  language  at  the  same  time 
"  that  they  are  so  gloriously  successful 
"  in  beating  down  their  power,"  Our 
mother-tongue  began  to  perceive  that  it 
was  in  a  most  disorderly,  promiscuous, 
unassorted,  ill-regulated,  unprincipled, 
and  generally  dark  condition.  It  felt 
itself  unpitied  and  forlorn,  and  it  cried 
aloud  for  help  and  guidance.  Thus  the 
•watchword  down  to  Dr.  Johnson's  time 
was,  "  Fix  the  language" — as  if  the  lan- 
guage was  some  irrepressible  vagabond 
only  to  be  kept  quiet  and  in  order  by 
bonds  and  fetters.  Swift  voices  it  lustily 
in  his  proposal,  addressed  to  Lord  Oxford, 
"  For  Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascer- 
"  taming  the  English  Tongue."  "  Our 
"  language,"  he  says,  "  is  extremely  im- 
"  perfect.  In  many  instances  it  offends 
"  against  every  part  of  grammar."  (So 
much  the  worse  for  grammar.)  "  The 
"  French  for  the  last  fifty  years  hath 
"  been  polishing  as  much  as  it  will 

"  bear I  see  no  absolute  neces- 

"  sity  why  any  language  should  be 
"  perpetually  changing,"  &c.  And  so 
the  English  language  must  be  fixed. 
"  One  great  end  of  this  undertaking," 


writes  Johnson  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, in  his  "Plan  of  a  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,"  "  is  to  fix  the 
language."  And  so  far  as  the  lan- 
guage could  be  fixed  in  Swift  and 
Johnson's  sense,  so  far,  perhaps,  it  was 
fixed  by  the  dictionary  mentioned  in 
the  "  Plan,"  which  dawned  on  this 
highly  gratified  island  in  the  year 
1755.  That  work  became  for  the 
time  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  as  to 
the  orthography  and  legitimacy  of  any 
word.  But  the  only  way  in  which  a 
language  can  with  any  importance  be 
said  to  be  fixed  is  by  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  its  first  principles,  and  a 
vigorous  insistent  adherence  to  them. 
A  house  is  "fixed"  by  looking  after 
and  supporting  its  foundations,  not  by 
ever  so  knowing  and  tasteful  an  arrange- 
ment of  its  various  rooms  and  chambers. 
"  Johnson's  Dictionary"  does,  linguis- 
tically, little  more  than  ably  represent 
the  contemporary  state  of  the  language. 
He  knows  something  of  the  body  of 
it,  little  of  the  spirit.  He  is  conscious 
enough  of  much  that  there  is  to  be 
done  for  it,  but  by  no  means  of  every- 
thing, or  of  its  most  radical  necessities. 
"  I  have  attempted,"  the  Doctor  pre- 
faces, "  a  Dictionary  of  the  English 
"  Language  which,  while  it  was  em- 
"  ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  every 
"  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
"  hitherto  neglected,  suffered  to  spread 
"  under  the  direction  of  chance  into  wild 
"  exuberance,  resigned  to  the  tyranny  of 
"  time  and  fashion,  and  exposed  to  the 
"  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  caprices 
"  of  innovation."  He  feels  less  san- 
guine about  the  fixing  the  language 
than  he  was  when  he  wrote  the 
"  Plan."  He  observes  that  "the  French 
"  language  has  visibly  changed  under 
"  the  inspection  of  the  Academy."  He 
does  not  attempt  to  look  for  any  laws 
in  such  changing.  Probably  he  re- 
garded language  as  a  sort  of  wilful 
child,  or  a  Phillis, 

"  Faithless  as  the  winds  and  seas, 
Sometime  wanton,  sometimes  coy," 

or  a  wind  blowing  at  its  pleasure  and 
defying  any  one  to  tell  whence  it  comes 
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or  whither  it  goes,  or  as  a  planet  may 
havj    been  regarded  by  the  pre-astro- 
iioii  deal   world   as   a   sort   of    petestiaT? 
vag.'ant  that  could  never  be  reckoned/ 
upon.  C- 

In  the  meantime  English  grammars 
had  been  multiplying,  bat  not  greatly 
improving.  More  than  a  hundred  are 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Watts's  "  Bibliotheca 
Brhannica,"  as  appearing  in  the  eigh- 
teei  ith  century,  and  the  list  is  probably  not 
ex?  austive.  In  1 7 1 1  appeared  one  "  with 
"the  approbation  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
"  Esq.,  Censor."  "  This  grammar,"  says 
Steele,  "  has  done  that  justice  to  our 
"  language  which  till  now  it  never 
"  obtained."  Alas  for  our  language  if 
no  better  justice  than  "  this  grammar  " 
meoed  it  out  was  to  be  done  it !  "  Few 
natives,"  says  the  Preface,  "know  how 
to  write  their  own  mother  tongue." 
And  "we  need  not  here  discourse  of 
"  the  usefulness  of  grammar,  since  every 
"  day's  experience  shows  the  effect  of 
"  the  ignorance  of  it,  as  the  letters  and 
"  siting,  not  only  of  the  fair  sex,  but 
"  of  much  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
"to  their  scandal  discover!"  Poor 
fair  sex  !  poor  men  !  To  think  of  them 
"  proposing,"  and  "accepting,"  and 
"  refusing,"  in  spite  of  syntax !  To 
th Jik  of  their  ill-spelt  vows  and  un- 
co ith  adorations  !  They  knew  no 
better.  How  could  they1?  So  they 
Irs  ed  their  ungrammatical  lives  uncaring, 
an  d  they  repose  in  peace,  let  us  hope, 
be  neath  their  ungrammatical  tombstones. 
0;'  all  the  more  than  a  hundred  gram- 
m  irs,  scarcely  one  can  boast  a  competent 
aithor.  They  are  written  mostly  by 
illiterates  and  empirics. 

The  most  famous  of  them — his  fame, 
sad  to  say,  still  endures — was  Lindley 
M  urray.  This  shepherd  had  no  philo- 
scphy  in  him.  He  put  into  better 
01  der  the  grammatical  prescriptions  then 
ii  vogue,  judiciously  using  larger  and 
snaller  type,  and  adding  "a  proper 
s(  lection  of  faulty  composition."  "  The 
author,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the 
fii-st  edition,  dated  1795,  "has  no  in- 
"  terest  in  the  present  publication  but 
"  that  of  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
' '  cause  of  learning  and  virtue. "  This  emi- 


nent man, — the  ever-memorable  despot 
of  so  many  domestic  schoolrooms,  over 
whose  illustrious  work  English  girls  for 
the  last  fifty  years  have  perpetually 
sighed  and  groaned,  and  prayed  for  death 
or  the  holidays, — the  great  master  of 
perplexity  and  desperation,  the  supreme 
horror  of  budding  Qnaidenhood, — was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  if  indeed  so  great 
a  personage  could  ever  have  been  born. 
Let  us  never  jloubt  that  "  at  that 
"  nativity  the  fron^of^eaven  was  full 
"  of  fiery  shapes,  of  burniflg^cressets." 
When  about  forty  years  of  age  he 
settled  in  England,  near  York,  and  ten 
years  afterwards  he  brought  forth  his 
grammar.  What  his  qualifications  were 
for  such  a  production  is  an  abstruse 
question.  Perhaps  that  idea  of  pro- 
moting learning  and  virtue  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  by  always  using  "ex- 
amples" of  "a  moral  and  religious 
tendency,"  had  something  to  do  with 
his  popularity.  The  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  was  never  happy  if  it 
was  not  either  moralizing  or  being 
moralized.  "  His  works,"  says  a  reviewer 
of  him,  "are  distinguished  from  the 
"  mass  of  school-books  by  a  correct 
"  style,  by  a  refined  taste,  and  especially 
"  by  a  vigilant  subservience  to  morality 
"  and  religion."  What  delights  Miss 
Elizabeth  Frank,  who  in  1826,  the  year 
of  his  decease,  published  memoirs  of 
him,  is  the  freedom  of  his  work  "from 
everything  objectionable."  The  morally 
unobjectionable  may  be  philologically 
objectionable.  Murray's  grammar  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
grammars  of  the  old  school.  It  remained 
in  power  till  the  rise  of  comparative 
philology  had  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  grammatical  world.  It  remains  still 
in  power  where  that  revolution  has  not 
yet  been  heard  of,  just  as  in  the  Com- 
monwealth days,  in  some  remote  and 
ill-informed  parts  of  Wales,  the  prayer 
for  the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  was 
read  continuously  in  all  good  faith  up 
to  the  year  of  the  Restoration. 

One  more  book  belonging  to  the  last 
century  may  be  mentioned  in  the  slight 
sketch  of  the  study  of  our  language, 
and  that  is  Home  Tooke'^  "  Diversions 
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of  Parley."  Its  object  was  not  so  much, 
that  the  natives  should  fix  the  language 
as  that  the  language  should  fix  the 
natives.  With  extremely  meagre  ety- 
mological resources,  it  essays  to  make 
out  the  original  force  and  meaning  of 
English  words.  .  "Stellis  ac  herbis  vis 
est,  sed  maxima  verbis."  King  Stork 
may  have  been  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  but  everybody  knows  what  a 
terrible  autocrat  he  proved.  Not  other 
is  the  power  of  words.  From  them 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  whole  duty  of 
man  is  comprised  in  discovering  their 
primitive  signification,  and  obeying 
them .  Verbum  sapienti,  in  a  new  sense, 
on  all  questions. 

And  now  at  last  we  come  to  the  day- 
spring.  At  last  the  vernacular  dark 
ages  begin  to  pass  away.  Comparative 


philology,  one  of  the  greatest  newborn 
sciences,  has  invested  every  language 
with  a  high  interest  and  dignity,  and 
amongst  others  the  English.  And  now 
as  last  there  is  some  hope  of  our  reproach 
being  taken  away,  of  our  earnestly  ex- 
ploring and  understanding  our  mother- 
tongue.  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
much  has  been  done ;  but  how  little  of 
what  has  yet  to  be  done !  Even  of  that 
little  foreigners  have  done  a  part  for  us. 
The  study  of  our  language  is  still  in  its 
very  infancy.  There  is  not  yet  extant 
any  satisfactory  grammar  of  it,  any 
'adequate  dictionary,  any  complete  his- 
tory of  its  sources  or  of  its  development. 
We  are  proud  of  computing  by  how 
many  millions  it  is  spoken ;  but  we 
have  been  content  to  live  strangely 
careless,  grossly  ignorant  of  it. 


THE  WEDDING  KING, 

I  CLIMBED  the  hill,  and  looked  around  : 
The  prospect  stretched  out  wide — 

Green  vales,  rich  woods,  and  shining  sea, 
Beauty  on  every  side. 

So  fair,  so  far,  so  boundless  all, 

My  spirit  was  oppressed  ; 
My  glance  roamed  round,  now  here,  now  there, 

And  knew  not  where  to  rest. 

Then  from  my  finger,  half  in  play, 

My  wedding  ring  I  drew, 
And  through  that  golden  circle  small 

Looked  out  upon  the  view. 

I  saw  a  wreath  of  cottage-smoke, 

A  church-spire  rising  by, 
A  river  wind  through  quiet  woods — 

Above,  a  reach  of  sky. 

This  little  picture  I  had  made 

Both  cheered  and  calmed  my  soul ; 

True,  I  saw  less,  but  what  I  saw 
Was  dearer  than  the  whole. 

More  vivid  lights,  more  solemn  shades, 

Such  limits  seemed  to  bring  ; — 
My  portion  of  the  world  be  still 

Framed  by  my  wedding  ring  ! 

L.  C.  S. 
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THE  *E  is  much  that  is  remarkable  about 
the  present  position  of  the  Reform  ques- 
tion.   It  would  be  worth  while  on  some 
other  occasion   to  analyse   the  curious 
process   by   which,   in   spite   of   bitter 
opponents  and  half-hearted  friends,  the 
extension  of  our  franchise  has  come  to 
be  accepted  as  one  of  the  necessities  of 
the  day.     Not  least  among  the  causes 
of  this  change  is  the  growth  of  the  con- 
viction amongst   thoughtful   men   that 
suet   an  extension  is   really  desirable. 
It  his  become  evident  that  the  demand 
for  reform  is  more  deeply  rooted  than 
was  at  first  hastily  supposed — that   it 
was  not  a  cry  got  up  by  demagogues, 
nor  the  fancy  of  obstinate  doctrinaires 
and  fanatics.     It  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  a  few  cynical  sneers,  nor  by  the  ex- 
clamations of  those  political  optimists 
who  hold  the  simple  faith  that  whatever 
is,  is  right — especially   the    10£.   fran- 
chise.    Public  discussion  has   received 
a  corresponding  improvement;    it  has 
ceased  to  be  the  mere  thrust-and- parry 
of  political  fencers,  going   through  all 
the  motions  of  a  contest  to  please  their 
constituents,  but  with  an  excellent  mu- 
tual understanding  ;  the  battle  is  now 
in  earnest ;  no  position  can  be  occupied 
without  a  challenge ;  and  the  advocates  of 
Reform,  who  were  taunted,  not  unfairly, 
witl  the  weakness  of  their  first  attack, 
have,  been  driven  to  take  a  new  and  far 
mor }  decisive  line  of  assault.   Mr.  Lowe's 
speeches  admirably  expressed  the  con- 
tempt of    the   thoroughly   comfortable 
clasf  es  for  the  obvious  folly  of  discon- 
tent ;   they  surprised  Conservatives  by 
translating   their   dumb   instincts   into 
the  language  of  intellect ;  but  they  did 
mor  3   by  the   rebound   they  provoked 
than  by  their  direct  action.     They  not 
only  roused  the  indignation  of  the  work- 
ing classes  by  sentiments  which,  as  they 
were,  disavowed,  must  of  course   have 

1  "'Essays    on    Reform."      London,    1867. 
Maci  aillan  and  Co. 
Ko.  90.— VOL.  xv. 


been  falsely  imputed ;  but  they  com- 
pelled all  thoughtful  Reformers  to  sum- 
mon into  action  deeper  principles  than 
had  been  previously  brought  forwards. 
Amongst  the  fruits  of  this  reaction  we 
may  reckon  a  large  part  of  the  interest- 
ing volume  of  "  Essays  on  Reform," 
lately  published.  Some  of  the  essays 
refer  directly  to  Mr.  Lowe's  argument — 
especially  a  very  able  one  by  Mr.  Brod- 
rick  —  and  most  of  the  others  deal 
with  the  ideas  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  was 
incomparably  the  ablest  exponent.  In 
endeavouring  to  point  out  very  shortly 
the  present  position  of  the  discussion 
and  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  afore- 
said volume,  we  will  therefore  start  from 
Mr.  Lowe's  main  assertions,  which  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  very  key  of  the  Conser- 
vative position.  When  we  have  once 
appreciated  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
the  bearing  of  some  of  the  subsidiary 
but  important  questions  still  in  dispute. 
We  shall  incidentally  observe  how  great 
is  the  improvement  manifested  by  the 
tone  of  these  essays,  as  compared  with 
the  mere  skirmishing  about  the  outside 
of  the  question  which  was  till  lately 
prevalent. 

Mr.  Lowe's  argument  involves  the 
following  important  steps  :  First,  that 
the  test  of  any  constitution  is  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  favourable  to  good  govern- 
ment ;  secondly,  that  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  below  the  magical  limit 
of  101.  would  lead  inevitably  to  demo- 
cracy ;  and  thirdly,  that  democracy  is 
an  evil.  Without  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cuss the  very  wide  questions  raised  by 
these  assertions,  we  shall  try  to  indicate 
their  relation  to  what  we  conceive  to  be 
sounder  and  deeper  principles. 

The  first  of  the  assumptions  named 
is  one  which,  with  proper  qualifications, 
we  are  not  concerned  to  dispute.  We 
will  willingly  accept  the  so.-called  expe- 
diency test,  for  the  purposes,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  present  argument.  Mr.  Brodrick 
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has  shown  with  much  acuteness  that 
the  sneers  which  Mr.  Lowe  levels  from 
the  cover  of  this  assumption,  against 
what  he  stigmatizes  as  "  a  priori  rights 
of  man,"  are  not  justifiable — even  on  Mr. 
Lowe's  own  theory.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  to  defend  the  maxim  (assuming 
it  to  be  sound)  that  taxation  should 
accompany  representation,  on  the  same 
grounds  of  experience  as  utilitarians 
would  allege  in  support  of  any  moral 
dogma.  If  so,  our  constitution  must  be 
framed  in  obedience  to  such  guiding 
rules,  and  not  on  a  mere  calculation  as 
to  the  probable  quality  of  the  resulting 
legislation.  It  is  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant to  remark  that  Mr.  Lowe's  argument 
obviously  involves  wider  considerations 
than  those  upon  which  he  relies.  We 
cannot  look  upon  Parliament  as  a  dead 
machine  for  grinding  out  laws,  and  sim- 
ply arrange  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  best  laws.  We,  must  remember  that 
the  action  of  the  machine  upon  itself  is 
important — that  its  parts  will  act  and 
react  upon  each  other  according  to  most 
complicated  laws,  and  that  they  may  be 
liable  to  rust,  or  explode,  or  collapse, 
however  excellent  the  material  which, 
when  sound,  they  are  capable  of  turning 
out.  Or,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  a  legis- 
lature may  be  very  wise  ;  but  if  it  does 
not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
it  may  not  possess  the  indispensable 
virtue  of  stability.  Government  by  a 
class  implies  too  narrow  a  base  of  the 
constitution  for  real  security :  when  the 
French  constitution  collapsed  in  1848 
because  it  possessed  only  the  sympathy 
of  one  section  of  the  people,  no  intrinsic 
wisdom  could  have  made  it  tolerable. 
Again,  it  is  obviously  essential,  even  to 
legislative  power,  that  the  people  should 
have  confidence  in  their  rulers,  instead 
of  cherishing  a  sullen  and  half-avowed 
antagonism.  This  is  no  mere  quibble 
or  bit  of  sentimentalism.  Take  such  a 
case  as  Army  Reform  :  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  enforce  a  conscription,  would 
the  Parliament  as  at  present  elected  dare 
to  pass  an  effective  measure?  Would 
not  the  unrepresented  masses  say,  and 
say  effectually  (whether  reasonably  or  not 
is  another  question),  "We  won't  give 


"  our  services  unless  we  are  consulted 
"  as  to  whether  we  shall  give  them,  and 
"  for  what  we  shall  give  them  ;  we  will 
"  not  allow  you — our  political  masters  — 
"  to  press  us  first  and  then  set  us  to  fight 
"  whom  you  choose."  People  will  impose 
burdens  upon  themselves  which  at  the 
bidding  of  another  they  would  be  loth 
to  touch  with  their  little  fingers.  The 
same  difficulty  is  tacitly  felt  in  such 
questions  as  compulsory  education  or 
the  relations  of  labour  and  capital ;  we 
dare  not  legislate  effectually  because  we 
are  legislating  for  people  who  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter.  As  we  cannot 
insult  them  openly  and  constitutionally, 
we  have  to  try  little  nibbling  tentative- 
measures  ;  we  advance  a  step,  and  then 
wait  to  see  whether  we  have  given 
offence,  and  afterwards  we  timidly  try 
another  step  forwards — or  perhaps  back- 
wards. 

These  considerations  are  by  them- 
selves sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Lowe's 
argument  omits  some  important  con- 
ditions. And  on  attempting  to  follow 
his  next  step,  we  immediately  become 
conscious  of  the  result.  His  divergence 
from  the  track  increases  as  we  advance, 
and  the  error  which  vitiates  the  whole 
subsequent  chain  of  inference  becomes 
obvious.  There  is  indeed  something  in 
his  conclusions  which,  one  would  have 
thought,  must  have  startled  even  the 
country  gentlemen  who  applauded  and 
still  more  the  orator  who  put  forward 
the  argument.  By  lowering  the  franchise 
from  WL  to  71.,  said  Mr.  Lowe,  you 
introduce  all  the  evils  of  democracy. 
This  one  insignificant  change  will  launch 
us  down  a  slope,  where  no  stopping  is 
possible.  Every  warning  that  has  been 
uttered  by  every  political  writer,  from 
Plato  down  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
will  be  exemplified  in  your  terrible 
fate.  Can  such  awful  questions,  one 
was  tempted  to  ask,  depend  upon  such 
petty  causes  ?  Is  the  constitution  of  this 
ancient  empire,  with  all  its  old  asso- 
ciations, and  all  its  wealth  and  power 
and  prestige,  at  the  mercy  of  one  rash 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  1  What 
strange  providence  has  preserved  us 
hitherto  ?  If  we  are  so  weak  as  to  die 
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of  the  first  trifling  injury,  how  have 
we  got  through  so  many  centuries  un- 
scathed ?  What  curious  felicity  placed 
the  limit  of  franchise  just  at  that  point 
whare  democracy  could  still  be  escaped? 
"What  magic  can  there  be  in  the  sum  of 
10?.  that  it  saves  us  now,  and  how  long 
may  we  trust  to  its  mysterious  efficacy  ? 
With  so  thin  a  plank  between  us  and 
destruction,  we  should  be  as  nervous  as 
a  man  launched  in  an  outrigger  on  the 
Atlantic;  the  winds  of  heaven  must 
never  visit  our  faces  too  roughly,  or  we 
shall  be  swamped  in  a  moment.  It  was 
once  fashionable  to  talk  about  nations 
"  losing  their  liberties,"  as  though 
liberties  were  lost  as  easily  as  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  a  crowd ;  and  now  it 
seems  that  the  British  Constitution  may 
•disappear  any  morning  as  early  and  im- 
perceptibly as  the  funds  of  a  joint-stock 
company.  Mr.  Lowe  got  up  some  kind 
of  alarm  by  dwelling  on  these  terrific 
ideas,  but  the  ordinary  English  mind 
had  too  much  sense  to  be  terrified ;  it 
knew  that  its  constitution  was  somewhat 
sounder  in  wind  and  limb  than  its 
doctor  made  out. 

If  we  attempt  to  test  the  logic  which 
lands  us  in  so  strange  an  inference,  it 
is  easy  to  detect  an  assumption  which 
has  the  same  origin  as  that  already 
noticed.  Mr.  Lowe's  conception  of 
Parliament,  of  its  powers  and  duties, 
omits  precisely  the  most  important  class 
of  considerations.  In  his  view,  it  is  or 
ought  to  be  an  irresponsible  and  an 
omnipotent  body.  It  legislates  for  the 
unrepresented  part  of  the  community  in 
tho  spirit  of  a  paternal  despotism.  Their 
will  does  not  affect  it,'  and  cannot  work 
without  its  sanction.  Parliament  is  a 
serene  intelligence,  an  earthly  providence 
sitting  up  aloft,  moulding  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  and  deciding,  for  example, 
whether  it  is  to  be  an  aristocracy  or  a 
democracy.  The  one  thing  important 
is,  that  it  should  consist  of  the  ablest 
administrators ;  and,  for  some  mysterious 
reason  which  we  seek  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate, the  ten-pound  householders  have 
an  infallible  instinct  for  electing  the 
ablest  administrators.  The  logic  would 
apparently  have  been  "better  if  it 


had  brought  out  a  benevolent  despotism 
as  the  solution  of  Mr.  Lowe's  problem ; 
but  we  are  only  to  trust  to  experience, 
and  experience  proves  that  the  ten- 
pounders  are,  contrary  to  all  natural 
anticipation,  the  body  which  has  the 
quickest  eye  for  a  good  legislator. 
Now  all  this  may  be  plausible ;  it  cer- 
tainly falls  in  with  many  natural  pre- 
judices—with the  English  belief  that 
Parliament  is  omnipotent,  and  with  the 
parliamentary  belief  that  Parliament  is 
perfect.  But  it  omits,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  important  truth  that  Parliament 
must,  as  a  condition  of  its  utility,  reflect 
the  desires  of  the  whole  nation  ;  because, 
without  such  a  correspondence,  it  can- 
not possess  their  confidence,  and  will 
therefore  be  cut  off  from  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  its  power.  However 
wise  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  strong  un- 
less it  has  at  its  back  something  more 
than  a  class ;  and  without  strength,  its 
wisdom  is  as  useless  as  folly.  But 
further,  the  theory  involves  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  still  more  important 
truth  from  which  this  truth  is  a  mere 
corollary.  Parliament  supplies  the  ma- 
chinery by  which,  in  a  healthy  state  of 
things,  the  various  social  forces  produce 
their  effect ;  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  an  independent  centre  of  force  in 
itself.  It  transmits  and  perhaps  modi- 
fies them,  but  it  does  not  originate  them. 
If  any  of  them  are  prevented  from 
acting  directly  upon  Parliament,  they 
will  either  act  upon  it  indirectly,  or 
work  by  different  means  altogether.  To 
ignore  the  power  of  the  working  classes 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  diminish  it ; 
it  is  only  to  drive  them  to  exercise  it 
by  a  less  perfect  set  of  instruments. 
And  especially  is  this  true  of  the  demo- 
cratic progress  of  the  country.  We 
will  not  enter  into  any  metaphysical 
speculations  as  to  the  necessity  or  other- 
wise of  such  a  progress.  But  one  thing- 
is  clear :  that  it  depends  upon  causes 
far  deeper  than  any  legislature  can  ever 
hope  to  affect.  For  good  or  for  evil, 
there  is  a  mighty  social  development 
taking  place  day  by  day,  sometimes  in 
silence  and  obscurity,  more  rarely  by 
convulsive  starts,  which  Parliament  can 
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only  modify  in  the  most  superficial 
manner.  It  depends  upon  a  thousand 
causes — upon  the  growth  of  new  ideas 
and  of  our  command  over  nature — 
upon  change  in  social  relations, 
in  religion,  in  commerce  and  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  world — all  of 
them  lying  far  beyond  the  sphere  of 
legislation.  Parliament  may  suit  itself 
to  altered  circumstances,  hut  cannot  alter 
them;  it  may  relax  the  bonds  which 
hamper  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and 
tend  to  produce  irritation,  disease,  and 
deformity. 

This  truth,  which  cuts  at  the  very 
root  of  Mr.  Lowe's  theory,  and  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  sound  poli- 
tical philosophy,  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  many  of  the  essays  before  us.  Per- 
haps the  facts  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Cracroft  are  the  most  striking  practical 
proof;  although,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  he  is  driven  towards  the  opposite 
pole  of  exaggeration.  Take,  for  example, 
these  simple  facts.  The  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  made  the  first  breach  through 
which  the  roaring  flood  of  democracy 
was  to  pour  to  the  destruction  of  our 
ancient  landmarks.  The  landed  interest, 
according  to  the  arrangement  then  de- 
vised, was  to  have  about  250  members, 
and  the  towns  about  400.  What  is  the 
result  thirty-five  years  afterwards  1  The 
House  of  Commons,  says  Mr.  Cracroft, 
has,  at  least,  500  members  who  are 
"  either  county  members,  or,  if  repre- 
"  senting  boroughs,  either  peers,  or  rela- 
"  tions  of  peers,  or  landowners,  or  under 
"  landowners' influence."  The  aristocratic 
class,  again,  including  those  who  are 
connected  with  it  either  by  marriage  or 
descent,  numbers  326  members ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Cracroft  forcibly  remarks,  the 
degree  in  which  these  members  are 
bound  together  by  various  relationships, 
forming  them,  as  it  were,  into  one  vast 
"  cousinhood,"  gives  additional  stability 
to  the  body;  and  shows  "the  extra- 
"  ordinary  political  solidarity  of  the 
"  upper  classes."  They  are  a  compact 
mass,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it — 

"  Heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call, 

And  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all." 
The  winds  in  fact,  of  demagogic  oratory, 


and  the  waves  of  the  democratic  deluge, 
seem  to  beat  harmlessly  against  this 
solid  structure,  knit  and  bound  together 
by  a  thousand  imperceptible  ties.  We 
need  not  quote  more  of  Mr.  Cracroft's 
curious  analysis,  showing  how  firm  and 
apparently  invincible  is  this  close  pha- 
lanx of  the  upper  classes.  His  conclu- 
sion is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
Mr.  Lowe.  He  is  so  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  the  system  which  he  describes, 
as  almost  to  fall  down  and  worship. 
To  quote  his  own  words  :  "  No  English - 
"  man  need  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lowe  for 
"  lavishing  his  admiration  on  a  body  of 
"  men,  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  one 
"  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  history. 
"  But  there  our  agreement  stops.  Mr. 
"  Lowe  says,  '  Touch  it,  and  it  will 
"  perish.'  With  all  deference  to  so  great 
"  an  authority,  I  venture  to  say,  'It  is 
"imperishable,  so  long  as  the  country 
"  lasts.'  " 

And  Mr.  Cracroft  proceeds  to  argue 
that  the  supposed  universal  tendency 
towards  democracy  is  not  in  fact  a 
necessary  nor  universal  tendency.  To 
quote  some  of  the  theses  with  which  he 
rather  quaintly  concludes  his  paper  : — 

"  22.  The  democratic  element,  in  the 
"  body  politic,  may  finally  starve  and 
"  never  recover  itself,  as  well  as  the 
"  aristocratic. 

"  23.  Consider  the  everlasting  Indian 
"  castes,  and  their  one  anxiety  to  remain 
"  everlasting.  Consider  the  Pariahs. 

"24.  A  concurrence  of  causes  has 
"  rendered  democracy,  in  this  country, 
"  impossible." 

And  so  on  through  some  still  queerer 
propositions. 

The  paradoxical  nature,  as  we  hold, 
of  these  assertions,  is  some  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  evidence — however 
falsely  interpreted — by  which  they  have 
been  forced  upon  an  intelligent  writer. 
That  evidence  neither  proves,  nor  tends 
to  prove,  that  democracy  is  "impos- 
sible" in  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  hold  that  it  is  advancing,  by 
visible  strides.  "  Consider  the  Pariahs 
and  the  Indian  castes."  Certainly  ! 
they  are  a  useful  lesson  ;  when  England 
is  making  as  little  progress,  socially 
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ancl  intellectually,  as  India,  perhaps 
its  political  conditions  may  be  equally 
stereotyped.  But  the  first  symptom  of 
regeneration  in  India  is  the  upheaval 
of  the  social  strata,  and  the  incipient 
destruction  of  the  caste-system.  The 
constant  result  of  ever}7  improvement  in 
England  is  the  similar  breaking-up  of 
our  far  less  iron-bound  castes.  The  old 
barriers  are  yielding  here  as  well  as  in 
every  civilized  country  of  Europe.  Let 
us  look  back  to  the  England  of  two 
generations  back,  when  power  was  still 
a  mere  prize  to  be  scrambled  for  by  a 
few  great  families ;  or  to  the  England 
of  one  generation  back,  when  trades 
unions  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the 
wo] 'king  classes  had  not  begun  to  feel 
their  power.  Is  not  the  most  prominent 
fad  in  contemporary  history  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  combination,  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  the  population  1  Some 
of  us  regard  it  with  almost  superstitious 
horror  ;  others  welcome  it  as  the  best 
hope  of  mankind  ;  but,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  it  grows  ;  and  with  it  inevitably 
groAvs  the  political  power  which  those 
classes  may  wield  when  they  choose. 
Every  penny  newspaper  that  is  pub- 
lished, and  every  railway  that  is  built, 
is  a  direct  step  towards  democracy, 
because  each  of  them  tends  directly  to 
increase  the  knowledge  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  working  classes.  But 
we  need  not  spend  much  argument  upon 
demonstrating  a  truth  which  is  palpable 
when  we  look  upon  any  great  arc  of  the 
national  orbit,  though  it  may  elude  an 
observation  fixed  upon  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  time.  What,  then,  is  the 
lessDn  which  we  may  fairly  learn  from 
Mr.  Cracroft's  '  figures  1  We  certainly 
do  3 lot  suppose  that,  because  our  rulers 
are  still  chosen  from  the  upper  classes, 
den  ocracy  will  not  advance ;  even  aristo- 
cratic members  must  reflect,  in  some 
deg-ee,  the  prejudices  of  their  consti- 
tuK  its  ;  and,  although  the  popular  will 
has  no  direct  means  of  expression,  it  is 
not  ineffectual  because  it  is  in  the  back- 
ground. If  Mr.  Cracroft's  arguments 
wer-i  sound,  they  would  almost  amount 
to  a  refutation  of  any  claims  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise,  for  they 


would  prove  that  no  such  change 
could  make  a  practical  difference.  The 
statistics,  however,  which  he  gives  estab- 
lish a  wider  and  a  more  natural  con- 
clusion. They  amount  to  a  demon- 
stration of  the  futility  of  the  "swamping 
argument."  Numbers  already  swamp 
the  aristocracy,  if  we  could  judge  by 
simple  enumeration — if,  that  is  to  say, 
we  made  the  trifling  omission  of  all  the 
influence  which  the  English  aristocracy 
and  plutocracy  can  exercise  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution ;  or  if,  in 
other  words  again,  we  omitted  the  most 
important  condition  of  the  problem. 
But,  as  it  is,  the  landed  interest  has 
some  500  out  of  658  members ;  the 
aristocracy  has,  at  least,  326 ;  whilst 
the  working  classes,  who  at  the  polling- 
book  have  one-quarter  of  the  votes,  re- 
turn perhaps  two  members.  There  cannot 
be  a  clearer  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  the  rank  and  wealth  of  this  country 
can  hold  their  own  in  this  country  in 
the  freest  possible  competition. 

So  far  as  Reform  has  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded, there  is  more  apparent  risk  of 
rank  and  wealth  usurping  the  represen- 
tation than  of  their  being  excluded  from 
it.  Doubtless  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise would  tend  to  weaken  this  power ; 
it  would  bring  within  the  pale  large 
classes  over  whom  the  influence  of  the 
higher  classes  is  comparatively  weak  ;  it 
would  sweep  away  some  of  the  nomina- 
tion boroughs  by  which  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  is  artificially  increased ;  it 
would  substitute  for  them  larger  popula- 
tions, in  which  such  organizations  as  the 
trades  unions  would  wield  the  power 
hitherto  monopolized  by  rank  and  wealth; 
— again,  it  would  force  many  questions 
upon  Parliament  which  are  now  passed 
by  with  a  sneer  or  a  perfunctory  attend- 
ance ;  but  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  settled  by  a  thorough  Reform,  on 
peril  of  great  dangers.  Certain  vested 
interests  would  suffer,  and  possibly  Par- 
liament would  take  a  little  more  pains 
to  help  on  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  lower  classes,  and  a 
little  less  to  compensate  landowners  for 
the  Cattle  Plague.  But  if  Mr.  Lowe 
appeals  to  experience,  to  experience  he 
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must  go  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  most  appropriate  of  all  experience 
— that  of  our  own  time  and  country — 
shows  decidedly  that  the  influence  of 
the  higher  classes  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  which  is  guaranteed 
to  them  by  direct  legislation.  It  is  a 
fair  inference  that  we  may  make  a  bold 
step  in  advance,  without  the  slightest 
fear  that  landowners  or  capitalists  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing.  We 
may  give  opportunity  for  the  lower 
orders  to  make  their  voices  constitu- 
tionally heard  in  Parliament  without 
the  slightest  danger  of  stifling  the  legi- 
timate voices  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
We  shall  find  that  no  careful  legislation, 
no  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  ba- 
lances, is  necessary  to  compel  our  dear 
fellow-countrymen  to  love  a  lord  and 
be  accessible  to  money. 

But  here  we  are  brought  into  direct 
opposition  to  a  whole  crowd  of  philoso- 
phical writers.  Such  terms  as  cumulative 
voting  and  personal  representation  re- 
call certain  patent  safeguards  of  the 
Constitution — amulets  which  will  pre- 
serve their  wearers  from  all  taint  of 
democracy.  Some  of  them  have  in 
their  favour  the  weight  of  very  eminent 
names ;  and  at  the  moment  of  writing 
this,  Lord  Derby's  Government  has  given 
them  some  importance  by  proposing  the 
device  of  "  dual  voting."  Whether 
"  dual  votes  "  or  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment will  last  until  our  publica- 
tion is  another  question;  but  the  fact 
that  this  device  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Government  makes  it  worth  a 
few  words.  Some  powerful  remarks  on 
this  point  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Albert 
Dicey's  essay,  and  with  his  general 
results  we  are  happy  to  express  our  full 
concurrence.  Shortly  summed  up,  our 
conclusion  may  be  expressed  as  follows, 
though  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  go 
at  length  into  an  argument  already 
thickened  with  volumes  of  controversy. 

And,  first,  we  confess  to  a  general 
prejudice  against  reforming  mankind  by 
clever  arithmetical  dodges.  Sieyes'  con- 
stitutions, and  Hare's  schemes,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  other  schemes  of 
varying  ability,  seem  to  us  to  be  con- 


demned by  one  simple  rule  :  you  can't 
shuffle  a  pack  of  cards  so  as  to  make 
them  all  trumps,  and  no  judicious  plan 
of  political  conjuring  can  re-arrange  bad 
political  elements  into  a  good  constitu- 
tion.    Do  what  you  will,  the  low  card 
will  turn  up  somewhere,  and  the  corrupt 
influences  will   make    themselves   felt. 
Mathematicians  don't  require  to  follow 
out  the  details  of  a  scheme  for  perpetual 
motion ;  they  know  at  once  that  you 
can't  make  force  out  of  nothing  by  any 
manipulation.      And,    similarly,  politi- 
cians should  reject  these  taking  devices 
for  eliminating  vice  by  sleight-of-hand. 
Ballot-boxes,  voting-papers,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  skilful  Eeformers  may 
be  good  in  their  way,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  way ;  they  won't  cheat  a  nation 
into  virtue  by  dexterous  trickery,  with- 
out the  troublesome  process  of  appealing 
to  its  conscience.  It  may  be  a  sad  truth, 
but  it  is  one  which  we  must  face  :  the 
road   to   political  virtue    is    slow  and 
troublesome;  new  ideas  will  gradually 
force  their  way,  and  the   standard   of 
morality  be  slowly  raised  by  the  efforts 
of  devoted  men.     But  these  impatient 
tricks   for   shortening  the  process  will 
never   answer ;    we  must   provide   the 
simplest  machinery  for  enabling  the  na- 
tion to  work  out  the  problems  before  it, 
and  for  bringing  its  whole  force  to  bear ; 
but  we  shall  never  succeed  in  providing 
a  self-acting  machinery  which  will  some- 
how   spontaneously  purify   the    forces 
and  their  product. 

This  general  presumption  against  every 
species  of  political  hocus-pocus  tells 
with  very  different  weight  against  differ- 
ent schemes.  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  has  per- 
haps most  to  say  for  itself,  for  it  professes  at 
least  to  introduce  a  new  principle ;  whilst 
the  dual  vote,  as  suggested  by  Govern- 
ment, is  perhaps  the  very  feeblest  expe- 
dient hitherto  suggested.  To  take  this 
last  first :  On  what  principle  does  it 
rest  1  Why  should  a  man  who  pays  20s. 
in  taxes  have  an  additional  vote,  and 
only  one  additional  vote  1  Is  not  Pro- 
fessor Lorimer's  scheme  fairer,  according 
to  which,  a  man  with  1,000£.  a  year  has 
ten  votes  1  It  is  easy  to  say,  generally, 
that  people  with  more  money  should 
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have  more  power  (assuming  that  they 
have  not  got  it  already) ;  but  directly  we 
try  to  translate  this  into  numbers,  and 
assign   to  each  man  the  voting  power 
which  is  his  due,  we  break  down  from 
sheer  want  of  any  principle  to  guide  us. 
Any   scheme   of  this   kind   is   merely 
an   elaborate    device    for    adjusting   a 
matter  which  will,  under  any  circum- 
stances, adjust  itself,  and  we  have  no 
means  of   even   guessing  whether   one 
subsidiary  adjustment  will  be  too  great 
or  too  little.    Here  is  the  fallacy  against 
which  we  have  been  all  along  protesting; 
you  refuse  to  admit  the  palpable  truth 
that  wealth,  and  rank,  and  intellect  are 
a  force   in  themselves,  and  you  there- 
fore try  to   give  to  the   wealthy,    and 
exalted,  and  intellectual  people  votes  to 
correspond   to   the    force    which    they 
ought  to   have,  but,  according  to  you, 
have  not.     Of  course  it  is  totally  im- 
possible to  find  any  proportion  what- 
ever.    What  Rule  of  Three  will  answer 
this  question  : — If  John  Smith  has  one 
vote,  how  many  should  Mr.  Mill  have  ? 
Professor  Lorimer's  answer  is  that  Mr. 
Mill  should  have  (say)  two  votes  for  his 
money,  and  another  for  his  office,  and  so 
on — say  half-a-dozen   in  all;  but  who 
can  say  that  six  is  nearer  the  mark  than 
sixty,    or   six    hundred?     Our   answer 
would  be  that  Mr.  Mill  should  have  as 
many  as  he  can  get :  that  is,  as  many 
persons  as  he  can  influence;  the  pro- 
blem will  settle  itself,  and  Mr.  Mill's 
influence,  no  doubt,  will  be  many  thou- 
sand   times    what    Professor    Lorimer 
would  assign  to  him.     The  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  all  these  ingenious  de- 
vices.     They   reduce   themselves    ulti- 
mately to  a  very  simple  result,  of  which 
tlie  dual  vote  is  an  example.   It  is  really 
ai  i  attempt  to  keep  a  little  power  in  the 
hunds   of  the   wealthier   classes   while 
affecting  to  give  it  away ;  to  retain  a 
private  reserve-fund,  whilst  professing  to 
g<  >  into  partnership  ;  to  handicap  judi- 
ciously those  who  are  already  weighted 
in  the  race  by  poverty  and  ignorance. 
Ii   would  be  infinitely  more  open  and 
honest  to  draw  the  line  of  enfranchise- 
ment a  little  higher,  and  not  to  draw 
the  hand  half  back  just  as  it  is  held 


out.  The  only  good  point  about  it  to  a 
Eadical  is,  that  the  distinction  is  so  invi- 
dious that  it  could  not  be  maintained ; 
but  this  would  be  a  dishonest  reason 
for  accepting  it.  Give,  or  don't  give; 
but  don't  try  to  get  the  credit  at  once 
of  liberality  and  philosophy,  by  half 
spoiling  the  value  of  the  gift. 

The  schemes  for  cumulative  voting,  or 
for  "personal  representation,"  would  re- 
quire a  fuller  analysis.     But  with  every 
desire  to  do  them  justice,  we  cannot  see 
in  them  the  germ  of  any  new  principle. 
The  fundamental  theory,  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  them  all,  is,  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to   be  the   mirror  of  the 
nation ;  that  it  should  reflect,  on  a  small 
scale,  every  shade  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vails in  the  larger  body.     But  when  we 
ask  why  this   should   be,  and  how  it 
should  be  secured,  the  argument  again 
breaks   down   hopelessly.      As   to   the 
why,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  represent- 
ing every  shade  of  opinion  in  Parliament. 
A  sect  which  represents  one  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eighth  part  of  the  country  is  not 
really  the  stronger  for  having  one  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.    Its  real  strength  lies 
in  the  truth  of  its  opinions  and  its  conse- 
quent power  of  propagating  them  out  of 
doors.     Pamphlets,  or  articles,  or  ser- 
mons, or  speeches  at  meetings,  must  be 
its  weapons — not  the  empty  satisfaction 
of  an  utterance  once  in  the  session  from 
a  minority  of  one.     To  attempt  any  care- 
ful adaptation  of  Parliament  for  such 
purposes  as  these,  is  an  entire  blunder  ; 
the  tools  with  which  we  try  to  work  in 
practical  life  will  not  admit  such  refine- 
ment; you  might  as  well  try  to  paint 
miniatures  with  a  mop ;  you  have  at  most 
an  illusory  affectation  of  impracticable 
accuracy.    The  ultimate  function  of  Par- 
liament is  to  pass  laws,  not  to  talk  about 
them ;  hence  it  is  of  slight  use  for  any 
party  to  have  members  till  it  can  have 
enough   to   affect    legislation,    and   not 
essential  to  have  them  till  it  can  hope 
for  an  occasional  majority.     This  theory 
seems  to  assume,  in   curious  harmony 
with  some  already  noticed,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  in  Parliament  is 
the  only  discussion  which  takes  place 
throughout  the  country,  whereas  it  is 
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really  an  infinitesimal  part  of  that  dis- 
cussion. But  if  the  desirability  of  se- 
curing this  ideal  reflection  of  all  parties 
is  doubtful,  the  possibility  of  such  a 
result  is  more  doubtful  still.  Eeformers 
of  Mr.  Hare's  sanguine  temperament 
seein  always  to  imagine  that  the  institu- 
tions they  provide  will  be  worked  in  the 
spirit  they  intend — not  that  they  will  be 
subjected  to  the  strain  of  every  political 
passion,  bearing  them  in  all  directions. 
It  is  easy  to  invent  a  lifeboat  which 
shall  act  perfectly  so  long  as  the  sea  is 
still,  or  only  rolls  one  way ;  but  when 
the  sea  is  stormy  and  perverse,  it  is 
another  matter.  The  American  Solons 
arranged  their  nice  little  scheme  of 
double  elections,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences of  popular  excitement,  but  at 
the  very  first  trial  party  discipline  re- 
duced it  to  a  mere  form.  Similarly,  we 
need  not  fancy  that  an  election  under 
Mr.  Hare's  scheme  would  be  worked  as 
Mr.  Hare  intends.  Money  would  buy 
votes,  and  influence  compel  votes,  as 
easily  as  ever ;  men  would  have  the 
same  motives  for  getting  into  Parliament, 
and  the  same  motives  for  choosing  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Doubtless  in  a  few 
cases  constituencies  might  club  together 
to  elect  men  who  would  now  find 
entrance  more  difficult;  but  this  is  a 
subsidiary  result  of  comparatively  small 
importance.  The  materials  and  the 
passions  that  work  upon  them  would 
remain  the  same,  and  they  could  hardly 
fail  to  bring  about  much  the  same  result. 
With  all  respect  for  the  great  authorities 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  scheme,  we 
cannot  anticipate  from  it  the  moral 
reformation  of  the  constituent,  and  there- 
fore no  radical  change  in  the  government 
which  he  constitutes. 

Is  this  cynical?  Surely  not.  It  is 
merely  an  assertion  of  that  highly 
general  principle  that  something  is  not 
to  be  had  for  nothing,  and  that,  in  the 
long  run,  national  improvement  is 
brought  about  by  genuine  hard  work 


instead  of  clever  devices.  The  essential 
question  is  simplified  to  that  which  lies 
upon  the  surface.  Shall  we  or  shall  we 
not  allow  the  working  classes,  not  to 
exercise  an  influence,  but  to  exercise  it 
by  constitutional  means  1  Their  growing 
intelligence  and  independence  makes  it 
certain  that  in  some  way  or  other  their 
opinion  must  for  the  future  be  reckoned 
amongst  political  forces.  Shall  we  en- 
deavour to  ignore  it  in  our  parliamentary 
system  ?  That  is  already  impossible. 
Shall  we  then  give  so  little  that  it  can 
really  produce  no  effect,  by  enfranchising 
only  as  many  working  men  as  are  well 
under  the  influence  of  the  upper  classes, 
or  by  adding  such  a  small  additional 
number  to  the  electoral  body,  that  they 
can  produce  no  appreciable  effect  1  Or 
shall  we  try  to  bring  about  the  same  end 
less  honestly  by  giving  with  one  hand 
and  neutralizing  the  gift  with  the  other  1 
Either  of  these  plans,  if  adopted  without 
conscious  insincerity,  could  only  be  the 
the  work  of  cowards  or  bunglers.  Or, 
finally,  shall  we  take  heart  of  grace,  and 
boldly  pass  a  broad  and  decisive  measure ; 
taking  for  our  guide  the  principle  that 
those  who  have  already  the  power  to 
make  their  strength  felt,  shall  be  enabled 
to  speak  through  Parliament ;  and  feel- 
ing confident  that  in  England  our  present 
political  leaders  are  perfectly  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  in- 
fluence, even  with  a  franchise  far  larger 
than  the  present  1 


[While  agreeing  with  our  able  contributor 
in  the  main,  we  would  reserve  certain  points 
for  difference.  The  scheme  of  Personal  Repre- 
sentation is  conceived  by  many  high  autho- 
rities to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  important 
consequences  that  have  been  broached  in  this 
generation ;  and  it  seems  to  us  a  matter  for 
regret,  at  this  moment  of  a  probable  settle- 
ment of  the  Reform  question  for  some  time 
to  come,  that  a  determination  towards  some 
experiment  of  this  scheme  should  not  already 
have  become  part  of  that  popular  creed  whose 
demands  will,  necessarily  and  justly,  shape 
the  settlement.— ED.  M.  M.] 


OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS. 
This  Story  will  be  continued  in  the  number  for  May. — ED.  M.  M. 
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